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MINERALOOtCAL  AND  oeOLOQICAL  CHEniSTRY. 
On  Artificial  Productionof  Crystallized  Domeyklte,  Algodoa- 
Ite,  Areentodomeykits  and  5tllriodomeykite.  Bv  Gborgb  A. 
KoNiG.  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  43,  219-237;  figures. — By  exposiog 
various  metals  and  alloys  to  the  vapors  of  arsenic  in  a  glass  tube 
suitably  arranged  and  electrically  heated  by  a  surrouuding  spiral 
of  platinum  wire,  artificial  forms  of  the  above-named  and  other 
minerals  have  been  produced.  The  author's  main  object  was, 
however,  not  so  much  the  production  of  crystals  as  to  demon- 
strate the  isomorphous  replaceability  of  copper  by  nickel  and 
cobalt  in  the  domeykite  molecule,  n-ith  the  formation  of 
mohawkite.  The  best  and  most  instructive  results  were  obtained 
with  the  metal  in  the  form  of  small  bars  or  thick  wire,  and 
not  as  powder.  In  the  case  of  domeykite — Cu,As — crystals  up 
to  4  or  5  mm.  diameter  were  formed,  but  such  sizes  were 
exceptional.  Their  mode  of  attachment  to  and  remarkable 
growth  upon  the  copper,  leads  to  most  interesting  speculations 
upon  the  "ionic  mobility"  of  the  copper  molecules,  for  the  arsenic 
does  not  ordinarily  penetrate  the  copper,  as  does  carbon  iron  in 
the  cementation  process  for  steel,  but  the  copper  passes  out 
through  the  already  formed  and  forming  crystals  to  take  part  in 
the  growth  of  new  ones.  When  alloys  of  copper  with  other 
metals  were  exposed  to  arsenic  vapors,  portions  of  these  other 
metals  entered  into  the  crystals  formed,  but  in  far  less  degree 
than  their  proportions  in  the  alloys  would  have  indicated,  thus 
showing  not  only  a  lesser  ionic  mobility  but  also  that  the  move- 
ment seemed  to  be  directed  by  that  of  the  copper,  since  when 
alone  no  sprouting  crystals  formed,  but  the  behavior  was  like 
that  of  iron  toward  carbon.  The  points  of  formation  and  of 
fusion  of  these  crystals  being  near  together,  somewhat  careful 
regulation  of  the  temperature  is  necessary.      For  domeykite  a 
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temperature  of  about  600°  C.  was  found  to  be  the  most  favorable, 
though  the  range  employed  in  the  experiments  was  from  about 
450°  to  700°.  Details  of  numerous  experiments  are  given  and 
also  the  analyses  of  the  various  products.  Zinc  and  lead  were 
also  shown  to  absorb  arsenic  vapor,  the  former  much  more  readily 
than  the  latter. 

Following  this  paper  is  one  (pp.  237-249;  plates,  figures)  by 
Fred  Eugene  Wright  on  the  crystal  I  ographic  properties  of  Dr. 
Konig's  various  artificial  arsenides.  Only  the  domeykite  crystals 
permitted  of  good  determinations.  The  whole  group  "is 
characterized  by  high  metallic  luster,  tin  white  to  steel  gray  and 
even  black  color,  conchoidal  fracture,  and  hardness  3-4-"  Both 
angle  measurements  and  etch  figures  seem  to  prove  the 
hexagonal  nature  of  the  domeykite  crystals,  notwithstanding  the 
objection  of  Stevanovics  (Zeit.  Kryst,,  37,  245},  but  for  argento- 
domeykite,  stibiodomeykite,  and  mohawkite  the  evidence  of 
hexagonal  crystallization  rests  on  goniometric  measurements 
only.  W.  F.  Hillehhand. 

The  Vermilion  Iran-bearing  District  of  Minnesota,  with  an 
Atlas.  By  J.  Morgan  Clements.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Mono- 
graph, 45,  463  pp.;  numerous  plates  and  figures. ^There  is  no 
new  chemical  matter  in  this  report,  nor  are  new  ideas  advanced 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  ores.  The  views  of  Van  Hise 
(this  Journal,  34,  R.  147,)  as  to  the  chemical  processes  resulting 
in  the  concentration  of  such  deposits  as  occur  about  Lake 
Superior  are  held  to  sufficiently  explain  the  present  occurrences. 
(See  also  this  Journal,  15,  R.  213).  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Posslllferous  Roctu  of  Southwest  Ontario.  By  W.  A.  Pares. 
Rep.  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines,  Ipoj,  pp.  141-156. — Contains 
analyses  of  limestones,  of  a  slate,  a  bituminous  shale,  and  a 
gypsum.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

The  Sudbury  Nickel  Deposits.  By  A.  P.  Coleman.  Rep. 
Oniario  Bureau  0/ Mines,  f^j,  pp.  245-303;  plates,  figures, — A 
very  thorough  study  of  the  geology  of  these  important  deposits. 
The  author  is  inclined  to  accept  as  most  probable  the  gravita- 
tional theory  to  account  for  the  segregation  of  these  great  masses 
of  sulphides  from  the  igneous  rock  of  whose  composition  they  at 
one  time  partook-     (See  also  this  Journal,  25,  R.  436,) 

W.  F.   HlIXBBRAND. 

Iron  Ranges  In  Northern  Ontario.  By  Willbt  G.  Miller. 
Rep.  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines,  190J,  pp,  304-317;  figures. — 
Three  or  four  analyses  of  limestones  and  hematites  appear  in  this 
report.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Moose  riountain  iron  Range.  By  C.  K.  Leith.  Rep. 
Ontario    Bureau    of  Mines,    Ipoj,   pp.   318-321;   figures. — The 
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geological  features  are  briefly  considered  and  compared  with  those 
of  the  Vermilion  range,  as  also  the  possible  origin  of  the  ore. 
{See  Clements,  dted  above.)  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

riagnetlc  Conceatratlon  of  Iron  Ores.  Bv  J.  Walter  Wells. 
Rep.  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines,  ipoj,   pp.   322-342;  plates. — ^The 
paper  concludes  with  a  review  of  the  bibliography  of  the  subject, 
W.  F.  HiLLBBRAND. 

Notes  on  the  Oeology  ot  Southwestern  Idaho  and  South- 
eastern Oregon.  By  Israel  C.  Russell.  U.  S.  Geo/.  Survey 
Bull.  No.  ziy,  8j  pp.;  map,  plates,  figures. — In  this  reconnais- 
sance report  appears  an  analysis  of  the  water  from  Hamey  Lalce, 
Oregon,  and  of  a  surface  efflorescence  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Narrows,  Oregon,  both  by  George  Steiger,  of  the  Survey 
laboratory.  The  author  has  taken  several  liberties  with  the 
analyses  and  is  responsible  for  the  incorrect  naming  of  some  of 
the  components.  The  analyses  as  originally  reported  are,  in 
somewhat  rearranged  form  and  without  the  proximate  composi- 
tion of  the  incrustation,  as  given  below.  Fe,  Al,  Br,  and  I  were 
not  found  in  the  water. 


niev  Lake 
mllUoD. 


Inaol.  i: 
Na,0-. 


ca J9747 

H  (bicarbonate) 33.3 

SO. 773-3 


H,0. 
SO,.. 


3.7s 
>6-33 


.   2771.3  Less  O  for  CI  ■ 

91.8 


W.  F.  HiLLEBBAND. 

nineralogkal  Notes.  By  C.  H.  Warrbn.  Am.  J.  Set.,  16, 
337~344l  figures.  Native  Arsenic. — Found  in  the  usual  reniform 
masses,  sometimes  weighing  several  pounds  each,  at  Washington 
Camp,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Arizona,  attached  to  the  sides  of  a 
pocket  in  dolomitic  limestone.  A  small  amount  of  antimony  is 
found  in  the  arsenic  and  a  trace  of  sulphur.  Fumarolic  action  is 
supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  deposit.  Anthopkyllite . — ^The 
ferrous  metasilicate  corresponding  to  anthophyllite  is  found  in 
the  quarries  of  the  Rockport  Granite  Company  at  Rockport, 
Massachusetts,  where  it  appears  to  have  developed  from  fayalite 
by  taking  up  silica  from  the  enclosing  pegmatite.  The  mineral 
occurs  in  radial  fibrous  aggregates,  the  fibers  being  translucent. 
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and  white  to  light  brown.  Kvery  stage  of  the  alteration  of  the 
f ayalite  is  exhibited.  A  strontium-bearing  cerussile  occurs  in  the 
Terrible  mine.  Isle,  Custer  County,  Colorado,  with  4.4S  per  cent, 
of  strontium  carbonate.  Specific  gravity,  6.409.  Associated 
with  it  is  the  lead  chlorocarbonate,  phosgenite,  which  was  found 
to  contain  no  strontium.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

Note  on  the   Identity  of    Palachelte  and    Botryogen.     Bv 

Arthurs.  Eaki^.  Am.  J.  Sci.,  16,  379-380.  The  namepala- 
cheite  (this  Journal,  25,  R.  30a)  is  withdrawn,  since  the  mineral 
to  which  that  name  was  given  is  in  reality  botryogen,  though  a 
purer  form  than  any  hitherto  met  with.  Additional  data  are 
given.  W.  F,  Hillebrand. 

Callfornlte  (Vesuvlanlte) — A  New  Ornamental  Stone.     Bv 

Georgb  F,  KuNZ.  Am.  J.  Sci.,  16,  397, — The  following  anal- 
ysis, by  George  Steiger,  is  that  of  an  ornamental  stone  resembling 
jade  (nephrite)  in  appearance,  but  having  the  composition  of  the 
mineral  vesuvianite;  SiO,.  3585;  A1,0,,  18.35;  CaO,  33-51; 
Fe,0,.  1.67;  FeO,  0.39;  MgO,  5.43;  MnO,  0.05;  TiO„  0.10; 
PjOj,  0.02;  H,0,  below  100,  0.39;  H,0  above  100,  4.18;  total, 
99.85.  Hardness,  6.5.  Specificgravity,  3.286.  The  stone  occurs 
on  the  South  Fork  of  Indian  Creek,  in  Siskiyou  County,  Califor- 
nia, where  it  outcrops  for  a  distance  of  aoo  feet.  What  appears 
to  be  the  same  mineral  is  announced  from  two  other  California 
localities,  Buena  Valley,  Fresno  County,  and  in  Tulare  County, 
near  the  town  of  Selma.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  has 
seen  fit  to  burden  the  nomenclature  with  an  unnecessary  name,  all 
the  more  so  as  the  most  recent  unpublished  work  has  shown  that 
it  covers  two  distinct  mineral  species.        W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

Native  Bismuth  and  BIsmlte  from    Pala,   California.     Bv 

Georgb  F.  Kunz.  Am.  /.  Set.,  16,  398. — These  minerals  are  to 
be  added  to  the  others  known  from  this  locality  famous  for  its 
lithia  minerals.  They  occur  in  a  coarse  granite  capping  a  large 
mass  of  amblygonite.  The  bismuth  is  generally  in  long  irregular 
crystals,  of  which  one  was  evidently  a  pseudomorph  after  feld- 
spar(?),  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Spodumene  from  San  Diego  County,  California.  By  Waldb- 
MAR  T.  SCHALLBR.  Univ.  of  California,  BuU.  Dept.  of  Geoi., 
Vol.  3,  pp.  265-275;  plates. — The  gem  mineral  kunzite  is  here 
more  fully  described  as  to  its  crystallography  and  occurrence  at 
Pala  than  in  the  papers  of  Mr.  Kunz  (abstract  this  Journal,  35, 
R.  506).  It  is  found  in  a  portion  of  a  pegmatite  dike,  the  rock 
of  which  is  ordinarily  a  coarse  niuscovite  granite,  containing 
black  tourmaline.  The  muscovite  is  sometimes  seemingly  re- 
placed by  lepidolite,  and  then  the  place  of  the  black  tourmaline 
is  taken  by  red,  blue,  and  green  varieties.  With  these  last,  the 
spodumene  occurs.     Since  it  is  found  in  pockets,   and  for  othe 
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reasous,  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  later  formation  than  the  tourma- 
lines  and  the  dike  itself.  Less  than  a  mile  distant  is  a  similar 
pegmatite  dike  carrying  the  magnificent  lepidolites  and  rubellites 
nhich  first  directed  attention  to  this  locality,  but  spodumene  has 
not  yet  been  found  with  these.  The  rock  enclosing  the  dikes  is, 
probably  in  both  cases,  a  basic  diorite  composed  of  hornblende, 
plagioclase,  some  orthodase,  with  accessory  magnetite  and 
apatite.  The  crystallography  of  the  mineral  is  fully  detailed. 
An  analysis,  agreeing  closely  with  that  by  Penfield  of  the  pink 
spodumene  from  Branchville,  Connecticut,  gave  :  SiO„  64.43; 
A1,0,,  27.32;  Mn,Os,  0.15;  Li,0,  7.20;  Na,0,  0.39;  K,0,  0.03; 
Total,  99.51.  No  loss  on  ignition,  Fe,0„  CaO,  MgO  absent. 
Spec,  gravity,  3.189.  W.  F.  HillEBRAND. 

Nebraska  Oeologlcal  Survey,  Vol.  i.  Report  of  the  State 
Qe<rfoglst,  Erwin  H.  Barbour.  258  pp.;  numerous  maps, 
platen,  and  figures. — This  untechnical  report  contains  a  few 
analyses,  of  which  some,  relating  to  coal  and  lignite,  appear  to 
be  new.  The  physiography,  geology,  and  mineral  resources  of 
the  state  are  discussed.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Relation  of  Rock  Segregation  to  Ore  Deposition.  By  Blamby 

Stbvsns.  Eng.andMin./.,  76, 574.— The  author  presents  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  of  his  views  of  the  cause  of  the  more  general 
igneous  segregations,  as  distinguished  from  more  special  cases. 
"When  magmas  first  begin  to  crystallize,  the  small  crystals  re- 
main in  suspension  in  the  magma  and  flow  with  it  in  any  direc- 
tion, since  the  magma  is  apparently  too  viscous  or  too  full  of  con- 
vection currents  to  allow  the  crystals  to  settle  or  flocculate  unless 
they  are  of  large  size  and  density.  As  crystallization  proceeds, 
however,  a  stage  is  reached  when  the  magma  becomes  plastic  and 
no  longer  obeys  the  laws  of  a  liquid.  The  interstices  will  then 
contain  something  under  50  per  cent,  of  fluid,  and  as  long  as  the 
stresses  of  the  mass  of  plastoid  are  all  of  a  fluid  or  normal  charac- 
ter, no  segregation  will  take  place;  but  lateral  or  shearing  stresses, 
if  sufficiently  great,  will  tend  to  induce  a  redistribution  of  the 
fluid,  and  in  cases  of  shearing  strain  carried  beyond  the  rupture 
limits — which  will  not  be  high — segregation  will  take  place  along 
lines  of  fracture.  The  segregated  quartz  veins  or  lenses  of 
many  gneisses  and  schists  may  thus  be  explained  without  any 
theory  based  on  water-carried  material."  "While  I  consider  this 
plastic  metamorphism  will  be  found  to  accompany  and  to  be  an 
mdication  of  the  regions  of  quartz  or  aplitic  segregations,  I  also 
believe  that  they  form  only  preliminary  concentrations  of  the 
precious  metals,  which  in  their  virgin  form  will  never  be  worked 
for  the  precious  metals.     ..."  W.  F.  Hillhbrand. 

A  New  Sptieroldal  Qnuilte.  By  J.  F.  Kbhp.  Science,  18, 
503-504.     Near  Charlevoix,   in  northwestern  Lower  Michigan, 
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was  found  a  glacial  boulder  of  large  size  which  iurnished  an  inter- 
esting addition  to  the  examples  of  spheroidal  structure  in  rocks 
of  deep-seated  origin.  W.  F.  HilUbraND. 


ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
The  Use  of  Sodium  Peroxide  and  Cupels  of  Portland 
Cement  In  Oold  and  Silver  Assaying.  Rep.  Ontario  Bureau  of 
Mines,  1903,  p.  71. — Messrs.  Wells  and  Burrows,  in  reporting  the 
work  of  the  Provincial  Assay  Office,  mention  two  improvements 
which  save  the  assayer  considerable  trouble.  "Sodium  peroxide 
is  used  to  oxidize  sulphide  and  arsenical  ores,  replacing  sodium 
nitrate,  which  has  many  objectionable  qualities  for  this  purpose, 
and  also  doing  away  with  the  slow  and  troublesome  method  of 
roasting  sulphides  in  a  muffle  furnace.  Sodium  peroxide  to- 
gether with  iron  nails,  will  eliminate  the  sulphur  from  a  pure 
pyrite  ore  carrying  50  per  cent,  sulphur,  and  the  loss  of  gold  and 
silver  is  no  greater  than  with  nitre  or  roasting.  No  argols  or 
other  reducing  agent  is  required.  Cupels  made  of  Portland 
cement  have  been  found  by  practice  to  be  as  satisfactory  as  bone 
ash  for  the  elimination  of  zinc,  lead,  arsenic,  etc.,  from  gold  and 
silver  !  "  The  cupels  are  hard  and  durable,  and  cost  next  to 
nothing.  W.  F.  Hillhbrand. 

The  Determination  of  Uranium  and  Uranyl  Phosphate  t^ 
the  Zinc  Reductor.  By  O.  S.  Pulman,  Jr.  Am.  J.  Sd.,  16, 
229-239. — The  following  method  for  determining  uranium  is  pro- 
posed by  the  author  as  a  substitute  for  a  method  given  by  Kern 
(This  Journal,  23,  716).  Heat  a  solution  of  uranium  sul- 
phate, ranging  from  100  to  150  cc.  in  volume  and  containing  a 
proportion  of  free  sulphuric  acid  varying  between  the  limits  of  i 
to  5  and  I  to  7,  nearly  to  boiling,  and  preceding  it  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  same  strength  acid,  pass  it  slowly  through  a  long 
Jones  reductor,  using  gentle  suction.  Rinse  the  flask  with  sul- 
phuric acid  of  the  same  strength,  and,  after  passing  this  through 
the  reductor,  follow  with  250  cc.  of  hot  water.  Pour  the  con- 
tents of  the  receiving  flask  into  a  porcelain  dish,  dilute  with 
about  200  cc.  of  hot  water  and  titrate  with  standard  perman- 
ganate solution.  When  0.3  gram  of  uranic  oxide  is  used,  the  re- 
duction and  washing  require  at  least  half  an  hour.  On  exposure 
to  the  air,  the  color  of  the  reduced  solution  changes  immediately 
from  an  olive-green  to  the  sea-green  color  always  possessed  by 
uranous  salts.  Reduction  to  a  stage  of  oxidation  below  that  rep- 
resented by  UO,  was  proved  by  a  series  of  determinations  in  which 
reduction  and  titration  were  carried  on  in  an  atmosphere  of  car- 
bon dioxide  and  which  gave  very  high  positive  results  in  every 


To  determine  phosphoric  acid  by  precipitating  as  a 
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uranyl  phosphate  and  titrating  the  uraoium  Id  the  precipitate, 
proceed  as  follows :  To  the  hot  solution  containing  the  phosphate, 
13  grams  of  ammonium  acetate  and  2  to  4  cc.  of  free  acetic  acid, 
add  an  excess  of  uranium  nitrate,  with  stirring,  and  after  boiling 
gently  for  about  twenty  minutes  allow  to  settle,  and  filter  on  a 
tight  felt  of  asbestos.  After  washing  the  beaker  and  precipitate 
thoroughly  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  acetate  contain- 
ing a  small  amount  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  dissolve  the  precipitate 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (i  to  6),  allowing  the  solution  to  run  into 
the  beaker  that  was  used  for  the  precipitation.  Make  the  solu- 
tion up  to  100-150  cc.  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  heat  to  boiling, 
pass  through  the  redactor,  and  titrate  with  permanganate. 

An  asbestos  felt  of  the  usual  thickness,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
the  finely  divided  particles  of  asbestos  that  remain  suspended  in 
the  liquid  after  the  coarser  fibers  have  settled,  will  retain  all  the 
precipitate.  B.  S.  Cushman. 


ORQANIC  CHEHISTRY. 
Esters  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  of  Ctilorsulphonlc  Add.     By 

F.  W.  BuSHONG,  Am.  Chem  J.,  30,  212-224;  Trans.  Kansas 
Acad.  Sci.,  18,  (1903)  1-6. — Chlorsulphonic  Ethyl  Ester, 
CISO,OC,Hs,  is  best  prepared  by  the  interaction  of  sulphury! 
chloride  and  absolute  alcohol  at  low  temperatures.  When  pure, 
it  is  a  colorless  limpid  liquid,  b.  p.  52°  at  14  mm.,  58°  at  20mm., 
specific  gravity  1.263  **  '8°.  It  is  soluble  in  ligroin,  chloroform 
and  ether,  but  it  attacks  the  ether  when  warmed.  It  dissolves  in 
fuming  nitric  acid,  and  separates  unchanged  upon  dilution.  Itis 
but  slightly  attacked  by  cold  water.  I.  The  Action  of  Chlorsul- 
phonic Ethyl  Ester  on  Sodium  Akoholates  in  ligroin  or  ethereal  so- 
lution leads  to  the  formation  of  five  reaction-products  :  (1)  alkyl 
ethyl  sulphate,  (2)  alkyl  sodium  sulphate,  (3)  a  mixed  ether, 
(4)  sodium  sulphate,  and  (5)  alcohol.  Chlorsulphonic  Ethyl  Ester 
and  Sodium  Etkylate. — 25  grams  of  the  ethylate  with  25  grams  of 
the  chlor  ester  yielded  2.85  grams  of  ethyl  ether,  9.92  grams  di- 
ethyl sulphate,  12.2  grams  sodium  ethyl  sulphate,  and  1.25 
grams  sodiumsulphate.  Ethyl Isoamyl Sulphate,  C.HjOSO.OC.H,., 
from  chlorsulphonic  ethyl  ester  and  sodium  isoamylate,  isacolor- 
less  oil,  b.  p.  i27''-i2S°  at  15  mm.,  sp.  gr.  1.079  ^t  20°.  Ethyl 
Isobuiyl  Sulphate  is  a  colorless  oil,  which  boils  at  108"  at  13  mm., 
and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1.098  at  23°.  Ethyl  Isopropyl  Sulphate  boils 
at  105°  at  18  mm.  andhasasp.gr.  of  1. 143  at  21°. — II.  The  Action  of 
Sulphuryl  Chloride  on  Sodium  Alcoholates. — The  products  are  di- 
alkyl  sulphate,  alkyl  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  sulphate  and  sul- 
phite. Diethyl  Sulphate,  b.  p.  ge^-gb"  at  15  mm.  Diisoamyl 
Sulphate,  b.  p.  I49''-I5i''  at  12  mm.  Diisobuiyl  Sulphate,  sp. 
gr.  at  23",  1.042;  refractive  index  for  sodium  light,  1.415.  Di- 
UD^rf^/^u^^/f  is  very  unstable,  decomposing  on  standing  at 
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ordinary  temperatures. — lU.  The  Adion  of  Ethyl  Cklorsulphonale 
upon  Aniline. — la  addition  to  sulphanilic  acid,  which  has  already 
been  reported  as  the  main  product  of  this  reaction,  the  author  has 
also  observed  the  formation  of  much  ethylauitine.  The  experi- 
ments show  that  ethyl  chlorsulpbonate  is  an  alkylating  agent,  its- 
action  being  similar  to  that  of  alkyl  halides,  nitrates,  etc. 

M.  T.  BOGHKT. 

The  Action  of  Carbon  rionoxide  on  5odluni  Alcohdates  Alone 
and  In  the  Presence  of  Salts  of  Fatty  Acids.      By  W.  A. 

BeaTTY.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  30,  224-244. — Sodium  hoamylate  and 
CO, — 450  grams  of  sodium  isoamylate,  beated  at  iSo^-igo"  for 
twelve  days  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO,  yielded  25  grams  isopropyl 
isoamy!  ethyl  alcohol  (decyl  alcohol),  14  grams  of  i-isobutyl-2- 
isopropylbutyrolactone  (y-oxyundecylenic  acid  lactone),  25grams 
isopropyl  isoamy  I  acetic  add,  mucfa  formic  and  isovaleric  acids,  and 
some  amyl  alcohol.  Sodium  Isoamylate,  Sodium  Acetate  and  CO. 
— If  equal  molecules  of  dry  sodium  isoamylaie  and  fi)sed  sodium 
acetate  are  intimately  mixed  in  a  mortar,  and  CO  passed  over  the 
mixture  at  i5o''-2oo*,  the  sodium  acetate  is  unaffected,  and  the 
same  products  are  obtained  as  when  sodium  isoamylate  alone  is 
used.  Oxidation  of  Undetylenic  Acid  Lactone. — By  oxidation  of 
the  free  hydroxy  acid  from  the  lactone,  a-  or  Iransisopropyliso- 
butylsuccinic  Acid,  (CH,),CH.CH(COOH).CH(COOH)CH,. 
CH(CH,)„  is  obtained,  and  can  be  crystallized  from  water  in  long 
needles,  m.  p.  142°.  Synthesis  of  ft-  or  ds-Isopropyiisobutyisuccinic 
Acid. — This  was  accomplished  in  two  ways:  (i)  Isopropyliso- 
butylethanetricarboxylate  was  prepared  from  sodium  iaobutyl- 
malonic  ester  and  a-  bromisovaleric  ester,  the  tricarboxy- 
late  by  saponification  and  loss  of  CO,  giving  the 
desired  acid;  (3)  from  a-bromisobutylacetic  ester  and 
sodiomalonic  ester,  isobutylethanetricarboxylate  was  obtained, 
whose  sodium  derivative  treated  with  isopropyl  iodide  gave  an 
isopropylisobutylethanetricarboxylate  isomericwith  that  produced 
in  the  preceding  method,  and  from  which  the  isopropylisobutyl- 
succinic  acid  was  secured  in  the  same  way.  The  pure  acid  forms 
white  crystals,  ra.  p.  iiB^-iig",  and  gives  insoluble  calcium  and 
silver  salts.  The  Amic  AadloTms  fine  silky  needles,  m.  p.  145°- 
146";  Aniiic  Acid,  needles  (from  alcohol),  m.  p.  i49''-i5o''; 
p-Tolilic  Acid,  m.  p.  ise^-is?".  Sodium  Ethylate  and  Sodium 
Acetate  Heated  Alone  and  in  the  Presence  of  CO.  An  intimate 
mixture  of  equal  molecules  of  sodium  etfaylateand  acetate  heated 
four  days  at  iSo°— 200°,  in  an  atmosphere  of  CO,  gave  formic, 
acetic  and  butyric  adds,  a  solid  acid,  and  a  neutral  oil.  The 
same  materials  heated  together  in  absence  of  CO,  gave  butyric 
acid  and  an  acid  boiling  at  i6s°-i95°,  but  no  solid  acid  or  neu- 
tral products.  On  mixing  alcoholic  solutions  of  potassium  acetate 
and  sodium  ethylate,  a  voluminous  precipitate  immediately  sepa- 
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rates  in  the  cold.  It  is  probably  tbe  ortbo  addition-product, 
CH,(OK)C(ONa)COC,H,).  The  VUiocialim  of  Sodium  Methyl- 
ate. — Pure  and  dry  sodium  methylate,  when  heated  at  260 "-400", 
gives  oS  a  gas  which  is  a  mixture  of  methane  and  hydrogen, 
while  the  charred  residue  contains  sodium  acetylide,  Na,C,. 

M.  T.  BoGERT. 

Further  Investigations  on  the  Two  IsomericChlorides  of  Ortho- 
sulphobenzolc  Acid.  By  Isa  Rkhsen.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  30,  347- 
309.  Introductory  (By  Ira  Remsen).— A  review  is  given  of 
the  reactions  whicli  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lower  melting 
chloride  possesses  the  unsymmetrical,  the  higher  melting  one  the 
symmetrical  structure.  These  reactions  include  tbe  behavior  of 
the  two  chlorides  with  water,  ammonia,  aniline  and  other  amines, 
alcohols,  phenols,  benzene  and  aluuiinnm  chloride,  and  nascent 
hydrogen.  Expskihkktal. — /.  The  Action  0/  Ammonia  and  of 
Alcohols  and  Alcoholates  upon  the  Chlorides  of  Orthosulpkobevzoic 
Acid  (By  R.  M.  Bird).^With  very  dilute  aqueous  ammonia,  the 
low-melting  chloride  gives  only  ammonium  <>- cyan  ben  zenesul- 
phonate  with  a  faint  trace  of  ammonium  benzoic  sulphinide  ;  with 
moderately  strong  (i  :3)  aqueous  ammonia,  or  with  the  ordinary 
concentrated  article,  much  more  of  the  chloride  is  changed  to  the 
sulphinide  (up  to  20.2  per  cent).  When  dry  ammonia  gas  is 
used,  only  the  ammonium  cyanbenzenesulphonate  is  produced. 
With  the  higher  melting  (symmetrical)  chloride,  ammonia,  either 
dry  or  in  aqueous  solution,  gives  only  the  ammonium  sulphinide, 
as  already  reported  in  previous  papers.  Ammonium  o-Carhamine- 
benaenesulphonaie,  H.N.CO.C.H^.SO.NH,,  obtained  by  partial 
hydroly.sia  of  the  cyansulpho  acid,  crystallizes  in  white  needles 
and  large  thick  crystals,  the  latter  changing  to  the  needles  on  re- 
crystallization.  It  melts  at  256°-257''.  Potassium  o-Cyanben- 
zenesulphanaie  is  difBcnltly  soluble  in  potassium  carbonate  solu- 
tion and  crystallizes  from  water  in  thick  transparent  needles. 
Action  of  Akohols  and  Alcoholates. — It  has  been  shown  already  that 
the  two  chlorides  react  with  alcohols  to  form  ester  chlorides  first, 
which  by  further  action  of  the  alcohols  pass  over  into  the  corre- 
sponding ester  acids.  Sodium  o-Stdphonate  of  Ethyl  Benzoate, 
NaOSO,.C,H^COOC,H(,  from  the  symmetrical  chloride  and  sodium 
ethylate,  or  from  the  tf-sulphone  chloride  of  ethyl  benzoate  with 
sodium  ethylate,  forms  transparent  colorless  crystals.  Stiver 
o-Sulphonate  of  Methyl  Benzoate,  and  the  corresponding  barium 
and  sodium  salts  were  prepared.  The  crystals  of  the  barium  salt 
carry  one  molecule  of  water;  those  of  the  sodium  salt  two.  The 
latter  was  obtained  &om  the  unsymmetrical  chloride,  sodium 
methylate  and  methyl  alcohol.  Neutral  Sodium  o-Sulphobenzoate, 
NaOSO,C,H,C0,N8 ;  transparent  colorless  needles.  //.  Action 
of  Aniline  upon  the  Chlorides  of  o-Svlphobensoic  Add  (By  W.  B. 
Holmes). — An  emulsion  of  aniline  in  cold  water  gives,  with  the 
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high-melting  chloride,  the  syminetrical  anilide  and  the  anil,  the 
low- melting  chloride,  under  the  same  conditions,  giving  both  the 
symmetrical  and  the  unsymmetrical  anilides ;  the  latter  is  the 
main  product.  By  varying  the  conditions,  all  three  products  can 
be  obtained  from  either  chloride.  ///.  The  Action  of  Aliphatic 
Amines  on  the  Chlorides  of  o-Stdphobensoic  Acid  (By  Friend  E. 
Clark). — With  methyl  and  ethyl  amine,  the  symmetrical  chloride 
gives  the  corresponding  esters  of  benzoic  sulphinide,  while  the 
unsymmetrical  chloride  yields  mainly  unsymmetrical  substituted 
diamides  with  but  small  amounts  of  the  sulphinide  esters.  With 
dimethyl  amine,  the  high-melting  chloride  gives  a  symmetrical 
product,  and  the  same  body  can  be  obtained  from  the  unsym- 
metrical chloride.  Methyl  benzoic  sulphinide  can  be  hydrolyzed 
by  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  acid  methylammonium  salt  of  o-sul- 
phobenzoic  acid.  Potassium  o-MethylsulphaminebenBoate  crystal- 
lizes from  alcohol  in  small  plates,  very  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  petroleum  ether.  The  corresponding  barium  salt 
was  also  prepared,  o-  Tolucnesulphone  Meihylamide,  from  the  sul- 
phone  chloride  and  methylamine,  forms  colorless  needles  or  plates, 
m.  p.  74°-75°.  It  can  be  oxidized  to  o-methylsutphaminebemoic 
yinrf  by  alkaline  permanganate.  The  acid  has  no  constant  m. 
p.,  as  it  tends  to  pass  into  the  methyl  sulphinide.  o-Sulphoben- 
3oic  Dimethylamide,  CH,NHSO,C,H.CONHCH,  ;  needles,  m.  p. 
74°,  Unsymmetrical  Dimethylamide  of  o-Sulphobenzoic  Acid, 
(CH,NH),:C.C,H,SO,0  ;  plates,  decomposing  atxive  330°  without 

melting.  o-Ethylsulphaminebenzoic  Add,  C,HjNHSO,C,H,COOH, 
prepared  by  hydrolysis  of  the  ethyl  sulphinide,  forms  a  neutral 
potassium  salt,  which  crystallizes  from  water  in  very  small  plates, 
containing  2H,0.  The  barium  salt  was  likewise  prepared.  Ethyl- 
ammonium  Salt  of  o-Sulphobenzoic  Acid  crystallizes  from  water  in 
delicate  needles.  Infusible  {Un symmetrical)  Diethylamide  of 
O-Sulphobenzoic  Acid  cry sttdiizes  in  rhombic  prisms,  insoluble  in 
water  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  Symmetrical  Tetramethyldiamide  of 
o-Sulphobenzoic  Acid,  from  the  symmetrical  chloride  and  dimethyl- 
amine,  crystallizes  well  from  alcohol.  The  crystals  are  figured 
and  crystallographic  measurements  given  (by  E.  B,  Matthews 
and  A.  Johannsen).  IV.  The  Action  of  Phenol  on  the  Chlorides 
of  Orthosulphobenzoic Acid  (By  Robert  E.  Humphreys).— The  two 
chlorides  give  the  same  products  with  phenol  and  with  resorcinol ; 
in  the  former  case,  the  phenyl  ester  chloride  and  the  diphenyl 
ester,  in  the  latter  sulphonSuorescein.  By  the  simultaneous 
action  of  phenol  and  ammonia  upon  the  symmetrical  chloride, 
phenyl  osulphaminebenzoate  and  the  diphenyl  ester  of  (T-snlpbo- 
benzoic  acid  are  obtained,  while  the  unsymmetrical  chloride  is 
converted  partly  into  the  diphenyl  ester  and  partly  into  ammo- 
nium (M^anbenzenesulphonate,  no  sulphamine  body  being  formed. 
The  action  of  ammonia  alone  upon  the  (^sulphone  chloride  of 
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phenyl  beazoate  does  not  give  any  of  the  sulpbamine.  Phenyl 
o-Sulphaminebensoate,  NH,S0,C,HjC0OC,H,.  forms  triclinic 
crystals,  m.  p.  132°.  Dilute  KOH  or  dilute  ammonia  change  it 
to  the  sulphinide.  o-Cresyt  o-Sulphaminebenzoate  melts  at  153°. 
p-Cresyl  O'Sulphatninebenaoate.  Phenyl  o-Carbaminesulphonate, 
H,NCOC,H,SO,C,H,,  from  the  carbamine  sulphone  chloride  and 
phenol,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  plates  or  needles,  m.  p.  95°. 
,  It  is  much  more  stable  than  the  isomeric  phenyl  sulphamine- 
benzoate.  o-Sulphone  Chloride  of  Phenylbenzoate,  C1S0,C,H, 
COOCfHg,  crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  heavy  prisms, 
m.  p.  io3''-io4'' ;  boiling  with  water,  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acids,  changes  it  to  o-sulphobenzoic  acid.  When  boiled 
with  baryta  water  or  with  caustic  potash,  the  products  are  the 
diphenyl  ester  and  the  Ba  (or  K)  salt  of  o-sulphobenzoic  acid. 
By  the  action  of  ammonia,  it  may  be  changed  to  the  ammoniuni 
salt  of  the  sulphinide ;  with  aniline,  the  product  is  the  anil ;  with 
phenol  and  dilute  KOH,  it  gives  the  diphenyl  ester.  When  the 
symmetrical  chloride  is  treated  with  phenol  and  a  slight  excess  of 
dilute  KOH,  at  low  temperature,  the  diphenyl  ester  is  the  sole 
product.  Under  similar  conditions,  the  unsymmetrical  chloride 
yields  mostly  the  phenyl  ester  chloride,  together  with  some  of 
the  diphenyl  ester.  This  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  these 
substances.  o-Sulphone  Chloride  of  o-Cresyl  BenzoaU ;  rhombic 
crystals,  m.  p.  112°.  M.  T,  Bcxjert. 

Oa  Relations  between  the  Color  and  the  Composition  and  Con- 
stitution o<  the  Alkali  Salts  of  the  Nltrophenols.     Bv  J.  C.  W. 

Frazer.  Am.  Chem.f.,  30,  309-323, — The  author  summarizes  his 
results  as  follows  : — ( i )  Orthonitrophenolates  possess  a  color 
nearest  the  red  end  of  the  chromatic  scale,  meta  come  next,  and 
para  are  furthest  removed  from  this  end.  (2)  The  color  grows 
iighterin  the  same  seriesas  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal  increases. 
(3)  The  presence  of  water  of  crystallization  has  the  greatest  effect 
upon  the  color  in  the  ortho  series,  less  in  the  meta,  and  least  in 
the  para,  (4)  The  m-  and  /-nitrophenols  form  add  salts,  the 
ortbo  body  does  not.  (5)  The  o-  and  wi-nitrophenolates  are  red 
when  dehydrated.  (6)  /-Nitrophenolates,  except  the  sodium 
salt,  are  yellow  wlien  anhydrous  and  cold.  (7)  The  nitro- 
cresolates  are  all  red.  The  variation  of  color  from  one  salt  to 
another  is  less  than  in  the  case  of  0-  or  wi-nitrophenolates.  Water 
does  not  cause  as  much  change  in  the  color  of  nitrocresolates  or 
/•nitrophenolates  as  in  the  case  of  the  o-  and  m-nitrophenolates. 
Experimental. — o-Nilrophenolaies. —  By  suitable  precautions, 
tht  potassium  sal/  may  be  crystallized  in  the  anhydrous  state,  and 
then  appears  in  small  red  needles.  Rubidium  Salt. — Large  orange- 
yellow  plates,  containing  half  a  molecule  of  water  ;  or  red  needles, 
when  crystallized  in  the  anhydrous  condition.  The  anhydrous 
forms  of  both  the  K  and  Rb  salts  immediately  become  hydrated  in 
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presence  of  traces  of  moisture.  Casium  Salt. — Thick  massive 
crystals  of  a  dark  scarlet-red  color,  containing  no  H,0.  «»- 
Nitropkenolaies. — Sodium  Salt  crystallizes  in  small  orange-red 
needles  with  i  H,0,  Polassiiim  Sail. — Small  needle-shaped 
crystals  with  l  H,0.  Neutral  Rubidium  Salt. — Small  yellow 
needle-shaped  crystals.  Add  Rubidium  Salt,  0,NC,H.ORb, 
0,NC,H,OH. — Brownish-red, needle-shaped  crystals.  Add  Cesium 
Salt. — Beautiful,  almost  blood-red,  crystals,  p- Nitropkenolaies. , 
— Sodium  Salt. — Large  lemon-yellow  prisms,  containing  4  H,0. 
On  standing,  2  H,0  is  lost,  and  the  crystals  become  opaque. 
Potassium   Salt. — Lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder,   containing 

1  H,0.  Rubidium  Salt.— '^sWow  needles.  Casium  Salt.— 
L«mon-yellow  plates,  with  3  H,0.  Nitrocresolates  (CH,  :  OH  : 
NO,  :  ;  I  :  2  :  3).     Sodium  Salt. — Small  light-red  needles,  with 

2  H,0.  Potassium  Salt. — Light-red  scales,  containing  half  a 
molecule  of  water.  Rubidium  Salt. — Lustrous  cherry-red  scales, 
or  mAioclinic  diamond-shaped  crystals,  with  i  H,0.  Casium 
Salt. — Red.  Conductivity  experiments  with  <?-,  ot- and  ^-nitro- 
phenols  show  the  ^-nitrophenol  to  be  a  weaker  acid  than  the  p-, 
while  the  m-is  stronger  than  the ^-.  Nothing  of  particular  interest 
was  fonnd  on  examining  the  absorption  spectra  of  some  of  the 
salts,  M.  T.  BoGEST. 

Comparative  Study  of  the  m-5ulphamlnebenzolc  Acld^  Hade 
by  Different  nethods.  ByJ,  C.  W.  Frazsr.  Am.  Ckem.  J., 
30t  323-330. — «-Sulphaminebeuzoic  acid  was  prepared  by  the 
following  methods  :  (i)  By  the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  the 
f»-5ulphobenzoic  diamide;  (2)  by  long  boiling  of  m-sulphamine- 
benzonttrile  with  dilute  caustic  potash  ;  (3)  by  oxidizing  fn-totuene 
sulphone  amide  with  chromic  acid  ;  (4)  from  the  m-sulphone 
chloride  of  benzoic  acid  and  aqueous  ammonia.  All  these 
methods  yielded  one  and  the  same  iw-sulphaminebenzoic  acid. 
The  pure  acid,  when  heated  rapidly,  melts  at  237*'-238''  (corr.), 
but  when  heated  slowly,  it  may  melt  as  low  as  215°. 

M.  T.  BoGBRT. 


PHARriACBUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
The  Mydriatic  Alkaloids.  By  J.  O.  Schlottbrbhck.  Am, 
J.  Pkarm.,  75,  454. — The  writer  reviews  briefly  the  work  of 
Pasteur,  Ladenburg,  and  others,  upon  the  relations  existing 
between  crystalline  form,  chemical  composition  and  optical 
activity,  which  finally  led  to  the  theory  of  stereoisomerism. 
Among  this  class  of  compounds,  some  of  the  plant  alkaloids  are 
of  particular  interest  and  importance  ;  particuIaTly  is  this  true  of 
atropine  and  hyoscyamine.  Ladenburg  long  ago  established  the 
formula  Ci,H-NO,  as  that  of  these  isomeric  alkaloids,  and  like- 
wise was  the  first  investigator  who  determined  the  correct  optical 
rotation  of  hyoscyamine,  that  of  atropine  being  left  in  doubt 
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until  witbin  quite  recent  years,  when  it  was  found  to  be  optically 
inactive.  Ladenburg  later  proved  that  both  alkaloids  are  tropic 
acid  esters  of  tropine,  which,  linked  with  the  fact  that 
hyoscyamine  is  easily  converted  into  atropine,  led  him  to  con- 
<^iide  that  atropine  is  the  racemic  form  of  hyoscyamine.  More 
recently  Amenomiya  succeeded  in  converting  atropine  into  d-  and 
/•hyoscyamine. 

A  good  commercial  sample  of  atropine  was  saponified,  yielding 
several  products.  One  of  these  products,  i-tropic  acid,  was  split 
into  d-  and  /-tropic  acids  and  their  quinine  salts  prepared.  By 
decomposing  these  salts  with  strong  acid  both  of  the  free  acids 
were  obtained,  the  rf-tropic  acid  rotating  (a)o  =  +  7'-3o''  and 
the  /-tropic  acid  (a)/.  =  —72.75°, 

rf-Hyoscyamine  was  prepared  by  mixing  i^-tropic  acid  and 
tropine,  and  /-hyo.scyamine  was  prepared  analogously  from 
/•tropic  acid  and  tropine  ;  the  former  had  an  optical  rotation  of 
C«)z)  =  +  23.15",  and  the  latter  a  rotation  of  (a)o  ^=  — 24.12", 

Tested  pharmacologically,  Dr.  Cushny  found  that  rf-hyoscya^ 
mine  acts  mUch  more  powerfully  upon  the  spinal  cord  of  the  frog 
than  does  /-hyoscyamine,  and  that  its  action  is  but  one-fifteenth 
to  one-sixteenth  as  powerful  as  /-hyoscyamine  upon  the  nerve 
terminations  in  the  salivary  glands,  heart  and  pupil  of  mammals. 
W.  H.  Blome. 

The  Alkaloids  of  Adlumla  Cirrhosa.  By  J.  O.  Schlottbs- 
BBCE  AND  H.  C.  Watkins.  Pharm.  Arch.,  6,  17. — The  entire 
dried  plant  was  finely  ground,  moistened  with  diluted  ammonia 
water,  and  then  air-dried.  This  was  exhausted  by  continuous 
percolation  with  chloroform.  After  recovery  of  the  solvent,  the 
waxy  residue  was  taken  up  with  acetic  acid,  filtered,  made 
alkaline  with  ammonia  water,  and  the  precipitated  matter  filtered 
out.  The  alkaloids  were  dissolved  from  the  precipitate  formed 
by  the  addition  of  the  ammonia,  by  acetic  acid,  again  made 
alkaline,  and  immediately  shaken  out  with  ether.  Several  forms 
of  crystals  appeared  which  were  mechanically  separated,  and 
carefully  recrystallized  many  times.  The  following  five  alkaloids 
were  found : 

t.     Protopine,  C„H|,NO„  melting  point  204°-205"  C. 

3.     *-Homochelidonine,  C„H„NO,,  melting  point  159°  C. 

3.  Adlumine,  C„H,NO„  or  C^H„NO,„  melting  point  187°- 
188°  C.  This  alkaloid  rotates  the  plane  of  polarized  light 
(a)^  =  +  39.88. 

4.  Adlumidine,  C„H„NO,,  meltin  gpotnt  234°  C.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  alkaloid  was  obtained,  so  that  only  two 
combustions  were  made. 

5.  Not  named  as  yet,  melting  point  i76''-i77''  C. 
Tartaric  and  citric  acids  were  also  found.         W.  H.  Blomb. 
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Aconite.  A  Comparison  of  the  Chemical  and  Physiological 
Method  of  Assay.  By  A.  B.  Stbvkns.  Pharm.  Arch.,  6,  49. — 
Prof,  Stevens  points  out  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
chemists,  in  the  chemical  methods  of  assay  of  aconite.  He  gives 
the  results  of  several  months'  work  on  the  comparison  of  a 
chemical,  the  Squibb,  or  tongue  test,  and  a  physiological  test  on 
a  30-gram  frog  taken  as  the  standard. 

He  found  that  the  chemical  method  of  assay,  which  he  gives, 
agrees  quite  generally  with  the  tongue- tingling  test  proposed  by 
Dr.  Squibb  a  number  of  years  ago  ;  but  neither  of  these  methods 
agrees  with  the  physiological  one,  which  seeks  to  establish  the 
smallest  dose  necessary  to  kill  a  standard  frog.  The  lethal  dose 
for  such  a  frog  varies  with  the  sex  and  condition  of  the 
individual  frog  taken,  and  is  not  constant. 

Methods  are  given  for  the  chemical  assay  of  aconite  root,  its 
tincture,  fluid  extract  and  extract.  The  chemical  method  is 
stated  to  be  unreliable  for  the  assay  of  the  extract,  when  long- 
continued  heat  was  used  in  its  preparation.  Powdered  aconite 
exposed  to  a  dry  heat  of  100°  for  two  hoars  remained  uninjured. 
The  best  solvent  for  the  active  principles  is  70  per  cent,  alcohol. 
W.  H.  Blomh. 


5ANITARY  CHEniSTRV. 
Comparison  of  Liquid  Disinfectants.  By  B.  R.  Riceakds. 
Jour.  Mass.  Ass.  0/  Boards  of  health,  13,  70-76,  Theauthorhas 
very  carefully  tested  the  disinfecting  power  of  solutions  of  car- 
bolic acid,  formaldehyde  solution  and  eight  proprietary  com- 
pounds. These  compounds  were  either  coal-tar  products  con- 
taining cresols  or  solutions  of  metallic  chlorides.  One  of  the 
compounds  was,  however,  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  per- 
oxide. The  method  used  was  to  take  glass  rods,  sterilize  them 
by  heat,  and  infect  them  by  emulsifying  a  24-hour  agar  growth  of 
diphtheria  in  water  and  dipping  the  rods  into  this  emulsion  and 
removing  any  excess  by  touching  the  end  of  the  rods  to  the  side 
of  the  glass  tube  containing  the  emulsion.  In  this  way  a  uniform 
film  of  bacteria  is  obtained  on  the  glass  rods.  After  infection, 
the  glass  rods  were  dried  for  three  hours  in  a  sterile  atmosphere 
and  were  then  inserted  into  tubes  containing  either  i  or  5  per- 
cent, solutions  of  the  different  disinfectants  and  kept  in  the 
solutions  for  one,  five,  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes.  The  results  of 
these  tests  are  given  in  tables  and  show  that  formaldehyde  solu- 
tions commonly  supposed,  to  be  superior  to  carbolic  acid  as  a 
liquid  disinfectant  are  much  inferior  to  i  and  5  per  cent,  solu- 
tions of  the  latter.  In  i  per  cent,  solutions,  with  contact  periods 
of  one  or  five  minutes,  formaldehyde  has  apparently  no  effect, 
and  with  contact  periods  of  fifteen  and  thirty  minutes,  only  50 
and  80  per  cent,  of  the  glass  rods  used  were  sterilized,  while 
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a  I  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution  with  a  contact  period  of  one 
minute,  sterilized  90  per  cent,  and  with  a  contact  period  of  five 
minutes,  100  per  cent.  With  5  per  cent,  solutions  of  formalde- 
hyde, one  minute  contact  sterilized  10  per  cent.,  five  minutes,  60 
percent.,  fifteen  and  thirty  minutes,  100  per  cent.,  while  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  pure  carbolic  acid  with  one  minute  contact  ster- 
ilized 100  per  cent.  The  coal-tar  proprietary  compounds  were 
also  found  to  be  very  much  betttr  than  formaldehyde  solution, 
but  not  any  better  than  carbolic  acid,  while  the  various  metallic 
chlorides  advertised  as  "Chlorides,  "etc.,  wer«  found  to  have  very 
little  value  as  disinfectants.  The  hydrogen  peroxide  solution, 
the  three  per  cent,  of  commerce,  when  diluted  as  were  the  other 
disinfectants,  was  also  of  little  value. 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicott. 

Normal  and  Polluted  Waters  In  Northeastern  United  States. 

By  M.  O.  Leighton,  it.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Wafer  Supply 
and  Irrigation  Paper,  No.  79,  Washington,  1903.— In  the  inlro- 
ductiou  are  briefly  and  plainly  stated,  the  essential  qualities  of 
water  for  various  uses,  the  common  impurities  in  natural  waters, 
the  difference  between  surface  and  underground  waters,  and  the 
significance  of  the  various  chemical  data  obtained  in  the  sanitary 
analysis  of  a  water.  The  action  of  bacteria  is  also  noted  and  the 
danger  from  germs  of  disease  in  a  water,  but  in  the  main  portion 
of  the  paper  no  bacterial  data  are  given.  The  main  portion  of 
the  paper  reviews  the  important  available  records  of  water  ex- 
aminations which  have  been  carried  on  in  this  country,  except 
those  now  being  prosecuted  in  connection  with  the  Chicago 
drainage  canal  and  the  Illinois  river,  and  include  the  Merrimac 
river  basin,  the  Blackstone  river,  the  Connecticut  river  basin,  the 
Housatonic  river,  the  Delaware  river  and  the  Ohio  river  basin. 
The  Merrimac  river  basin  includes,  besides  the  Merrimac,  the 
Sudbury,  the  Asabet  and  the  Nashua  rivers.  The  analyses  given, 
are  those  that  have  been  made  by  the  Mass.  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  are  very  complete.  With  these  analyses  are  also 
given  data  as  to  flow  of  the  rivers,  towns  and  cities  on  the  streams, 
and  chief  sources  of  pollution.  The  analytical  data  regarding  the 
Blackstone,  which,  according  to  the  author,  is  the  most  polluted 
river  in  New  England,  show  the  amount  of  pollution  caused  by 
the  sewage  of  the  City  of  Worcester.  The  Connecticut  river 
basin  Includes  Millers,  Deerfield,  Chicopee,  Ware,  Quabog,  West- 
field,  Hoclcaman,  Park  and  Farmington  rivers.  The  available 
analytical  data  are  not  as  complete  as  is  the  case  with  the  Merri- 
mac river  basin,  but  they  show  that  pollution  which  enters  the 
basin  from  the  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  is  so 
small  in  quantity  that  the  amount  of  chlorine  is  normal  north  of 
the  Massachusetts  state  line.  At  Springfield,  the  first  point  on 
the  Connecticut  in  Massachusetts  where  analyses  have  been  made, 
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marked  indications  of  pollution  are  shown,  which  increase  till  the 
mouth  of  the  river  is  reached.  The  river  enters  Massachusetts 
unpolluted,  but  in  its  passage  through  the  state  loses  its  value  as  a 
source  of  water  supply  and  of  ice.  The  Housatonic  river,  though  a 
tributary  to  the  Connecticut,  is  considered  by  itself.  Tbe  amount 
of  pollution  is  shown  by  analyses  made  at  different  points.  It  is 
too  much  polluted  to  be  a  safe  potable  water,  but  not  sufficiently 
polluted  to  be  noticeable  to  the  senses.  The  Delaware  river: 
There  is  no  question  about  the  pollution  of  this  river,  but  tbe 
only  available  analytical  data  are  analyses  of  the  water  at  Tren- 
ton. Above  Trenton  there  are  43  towns  and  cities  that  con- 
tribute polluting  substances  to  the  river.  The  Ohio  river, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  rivers 
and  emptying  into  the  Mississippi  at  Cairo,  has  a  very  large 
water-shed,  tbe  total  area  being  214,000  square  miles.  This  ter- 
ritory is  very  carefully  worked  over.  Numerous  plans  are  given 
showing  the  tenitory  drained  by  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  the 
uames  of  the  towns  and  cities,  with  the  population,  are  noted, 
the  chief  sources  of  pollution  stated,  the  general  character  of  the 
water  described,  and  all  available  analyses  given,  which,  though 
not  numerous,  taking  into  account  the  area  covered,  give  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  character  of  the  rivers.  In  considering  the 
character  of  tbe  waters  of  the  Ohio  basin  the  author  calls  atten* 
tioD  to  the  fact  that  a  report  of  a  water  analysis,  which,  in  the 
case  of  a  New  England  water  would  be  regarded  as  certain  evi- 
dence  of  pollution,  may,  in  case  of  Ohio  waters,  represent  a  truly 
oormal  water,  and  gives  the  following  analyses  to  illustrate  this 
point: 

Comparison  of  Analyses  op  Normal  Surface  Watbrs. 
(Farts  prr  Million.) 
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Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 
Winter  Treatment  of  Intermittent  Filtration  Sewage  Beds. 

£ng.  Record,  48,  592-594,  1903. — The  editor  of  ibe  £tig.  Record 
has  collected  information  from  the  following  sewage  plants 
regarding  the  winter  treatment  of  sewage :  Clinton  and 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Meriden,  Conn.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  Altoona, 
Pa.,  Ames,  Ohio.  At  Clinton,  five  of  the  nineteen  beds  are 
furrowed,  tbe  furrows  being  3  feet  6  inches  apart,  and  i  foot  6 
inches  deep  from  tbe  top  of  the  ridges.     There  are  also  three 
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main  furrows  which  ruD  across  these  smaller  ones  and  lead 
directly  from  the  inlet  in  the  middle  of  one  side  of  the  bed. 
These  beds  are  only  used  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
below  15°.  When  using  one  of  these  beds,  the  entire  sewage 
of  that  day — 700,000  to  1,200,000  gallons — is  run  upon  it. 
When  the  sewage  settles,  the  surface  becomes  frozen  and  the  ice 
forms  a  roof  across  the  furrows  preventing  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  from  freezing  and  allowing  the  sewage  to  filter  through 
these  parts  of  the  bed.  The  roof  of  ice  is  allowed  to  remain  till 
the  next  application  of  sewage,  when  it  is  melted  by  the 
fresh  sewage.  When  the  temperature  is  above  15°.  the 
sewage  is  run  upon  the  unfurrowed  beds  in  periods 
of  120-150  minutes,  the  summer  periods  being  from  sixty  to  nine- 
ty minutes,  the  object  being  to  thaw  the  surface  of  the  bed 
and  melt  any  ice  which  may  have  formed.  If  there  is  a  snow 
fall  of  over  six  inches,  paths  are  immediately  shoveled  through 
the  snow,  piling  it  into  ridges  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart.  If  the 
snow  is  not  removed,  it  chills  the  sewage  so  that  it  becomes  a  mass 
of  ice  and  does  not  run  into  the  bed.  At  Worcester,  where  only 
the  effluent  from  chemical  treatment  is  filtered, the  only  preparation 
for  winter  is  scraping  and  loosening  the  sand  surface  by  harrow- 
ing. From  December,  1902,  to  March,  1903,  the  average  amount 
filtered  per  acre  per  day  was  1 1 1 ,000  gallons.  At  Meriden  there 
is  no  preparation  for  winter  treatment.  The  engineer  believes 
that  the  freezing  of  the  surface  of  the  beds  does  not  detract  from 
the  successful  working  of  the  beds.  At  Woonsocket,  there  is 
also  no  preparation  for  winter  use.  The  engineer  does  not 
believe  that  anything  would  be  gained  by  so  doing.  At  Altoona, 
there  are  forty  beds  used  rather  as  irrigation  than  filtration  beds, 
and  upon  which  crops  are  grown.  At  the  beginning  of  freezing 
weather,  the  sewage  is  shut  off  from  all  but  (our  beds.  These 
serve  merely  as  settling  basins  and  overflow  from  one  to  the 
other  and  then  into  the  river.  At  Ames,  there  are  two  sand 
filters,  each  55  x  150  feet,  which  receive  40,000  to  60,000  gallons 
of  septic  tank  sewage  daily.  At  the  beginning  of  winter  the 
filters  are  ridged,  the  ridges  being  12  to  15  inches  high,  and  as 
close  as  it  is  practical  to  make  tbem.  The  sewage  is  applied 
automatically  in  doses  of  from  22,000-24,000  gallons.  When 
the  thermometer  is  continuously  below  zero,  a  roof  of  ice  forms 
over  the  ridges,  and  the  sewage  flows  underneath.  In  the 
ordinary  working,  the  beds  are  loosened  up  once  a  month.  In 
winter  this  is  done  when  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  still  wet  from 
sewage,  as  the  surface  freezes  between  applications.  In 
exceptional  cases  a  little  ice  bas  been  removed.  Prof.  Marston 
states  that  the  per  cent,  of  purification  in  winter  is  very  high, 
though  not  so  high  as  in  summer,  and  the  winter  operation  of 
sand  filters  in  a  climate  similar  to  Ames  has  proved  perfectly 
feasible,  although  it  requires  intelligent  care. 

LSONAKD  P.  KiNNICUTT. 
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Rural  Water  Supply  with  a  Study  of  the  Mononsaheta  River 
■Supply  at  Morjontowii.  By  C,  D.  Howard.  West  Virginia 
Agr.  Expi.  Station  Bulletin  89,  163-213. — A  strong  argnmeiit 
against  the  use  of  surface  wells,  and  in  favor  of  driven  wells,  or 
when  this  is  not  advisable  on  account  of  the  geological  formation, 
for  the  use  of  roof  cisterns,  illustrated  by  analysesof  the  water  of 
surface  and  driven  wells  in  or  near  Morganlown.  In  the  study 
of  the  Monongahela  river  supply  at  Morgantowu,  analyses  are 
given  of  the  unfiltered  and  filtered  water.  The  chemical  and 
bacteriological  analyses  show  that  the  unfiltered  river  water  is 
not  a  safe  potable  water,  and  the  author  believes  there  is  danger 
from  the  typhoid  bacillus  which  at  times  must  enter  the  river 
with  the  sewage  of  Fairmont,  twenty -five  miles  above  Morgantowu. 
The  amount  of  filtered  water  is  to  be  increased  from  1,000,000 
to  2,000,000  gallons  daily  by  the  enlargement  of  the  mechanical 
filtration  plant.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  brief  statement  of 
the  causes  of  typhoid  fever  epidemics. 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

A  Small  Open  Sand  Filter  at  Reading  Pa.  Eng.  Record, 
48,  566-568. — A  detailed  description,  with  plans,  of  a  small  but 
admirably  constructed  slow  open  sand  filter.  The  plant  consists 
of  two  beds  of  0.5  acre  net  area.  The  main  collector  in  each 
filter  is  8  inches  in  diameter.  The  laterals,  placed  10  feet  apart, 
are  4  inches  in  diameter.  These  drains,  laid  with  open  joints, 
are  covered  first  with  7  inches  of  i-  to  2-inch  broken  stone  around 
the  pipes,  then  a  2V,-inch  layer  of  3/8— i -inch  broken  stone,  on  top 
of  which  there  are  3  inches  of  1/8-3/8-inch  and  a  1/2-inch  layer  of 
1/6-1/8-inch  broken  stoue.  These  layers  of  broken  stone  support 
4  feet  of  Delaware  river  bar  sand,  effective  size  0.27  mm.  and 
uniformity  coefficient  of  1.5.  The  usual  depth  of  water  above 
the  sand  is  3  feet.  The  filtered  water-basin  has  a  capacity  of 
9000  gallons.  At  the  end  of  the  filter  there  is  an  aerating 
chamber  8  x  14  feet  to  assist  in  removing  odor  caused  by  algae 
growth.  The  rate  of  filtration  is  high,  4,500,000  per  acre  per 
day.  The  average  turbidity  of  the  unfiltered  water  is  21.2  and 
contains  182.6  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  average  tur- 
bidity of  the  filtered  water  is  2.1  and  contains  3.1  bacteria  per 
cubic  centimeter  giving  a  purification  of  90.  i  per  cent,  for  turbidity 
and  98.3  percent,  for  bacteria.  Leonard  P.  Kinnicdtt, 

Epidemic  of  Typhoid  Fever  Due  to  Impure  Ice.     By  R.  H. 

Hastings  and  A.  W.  Whbbler.  Am.  J.  Med.  Sci.,  126, 
680-684,  '903' — Sedwick,  Winslow  and  Park,  Memoirs  Amer. 
Academy  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  XII,  472-578,  as  a  result  of  their 
investigations  make  the  following  statement :  "  These  considera- 
tions show  that  ice  more  than  three  months  old  is  sanitarily  as 
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safe  as  a  well- filtered  water  supply.  Cases  of  typhoid  fever,  due 
to  ice,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  occur,  if  at  all,  at  the  time 
immediately  following  the  cutting  of  infected  ice,  and  as  this  is 
done  in  January,  usually,  after  March  at  the  latest,  the  ice  could 
hardly  be  held  responsible  for  any  trouble,  even  were  it  known  to 
be  infected."  Dr.  Hibbert  W.  Hill,  in  a  paper  on  "Investigation 
of  the  Boston  Ice  Supply,"  Boston  Med.  Jour.,  143,  557-561,  this 
Journal,  34,  R.  238,  states  that  there  is  only  one  presumably  au- 
thentic case  of  transmission  of  typhoid  fever  through  ice  on  record. 
This  case  occurred  in  France  and  resulted  from  the  use  in  wine  of 
ice  taken  from  a  river  below  the  sewage  outlet  of  the  town.  The 
following  data,  showing,  as  we  believe,  that  the  epidemic  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  thirty-nine  cases,  at  the  St.  Lawrence  State  Hospital 
at  Ogdensburg,  October  and  November,  1902,  was  due  to  impure 
ice  is,  therefore,  of  special  interest. 

Data  1  October  2nd,  3  cases  ;  October  3rd,  2  cases  ;  October  4th, 
I  case;  October  5th,  3  cases ;  making  8  within  four  days,  all 
attendants  in  the  same  building.  Local  conditions  about  dining 
room  and  kitchen  thoroughly  investigated  with  negative  results. 
The  pos.sibi!ity  of  infection  from  milk,  vegetables,  or  oysters,  was 
eliminated  after  investigation.  There  remained  only  the  water 
and  ice  to  be  considered.  The  water  from  a  small  Adirondack 
stream  had  been  in  use  since  December,  1900.  The  ice  was  cut 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Ogdensburg  in  February,  190a, 
and  stored  in  an  ice-house  from  which  ice  was  taken  for  the  first 
time  six  days  before  the  first  case  of  typhoid  fever  developed. 
The  ice  used  previously  to  that  date  was  cut  at  the  same  place, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  but  at  a  different  time.  A  specimen 
of  the  water  and  of  the  ice  was  examined  at  the  Binder  Labora- 
tory, Albany.  Number  of  bacteria  in  i  cc.  of  the  water  on  agar 
plates,  11,000;  on  gelatine  plates,  3600,  The  fermentation  test 
showed  no  gas  in  eight  tubes,  with  i  cc.  water.  Number  of  bac- 
teria in  I  cc.  of  the  melted  ice  011  agar  plates,  30,400;  on  gela- 
tine plates,  50,400.  Out  of  eight  fermentation  tubes,  each 
treated  with  i  cc.  of  the  melted  ice,  three  showed  presence  of  the 
colon  bacillus.  The  ice  in  the  ice-house  was  then  examined  by 
Hastings  and  Wheeler.  Some  of  the  cakes  contained  a  dark  brown 
or  black  granular  matter  solidly  frozen  in  the  ice.  These  cakes 
were  examined.  Ice  was  taken  from  the  center  of  the  cakes  and 
melted.  Considerable  black  sediment  was  obtained.  Cultures 
made  from  the  sediment  and  from  the  water,  in  bouillon,  showed 
rapid  growth,  with  fecal  odor  in  all  tubes.  A  series  of  plates  was 
prepared  in  the  usual  manner  and  well-defined  colonies  isolated  in 
the  end  plates.  Five  colonies  were  selected  which  presented  char- 
acteristics resembling  the  typhoid  bacillus,  and  from  them  fresh 
cultures  were  made.  Of  these  cultures,  three  proved  to  be  the 
colon  bacillus,  one  was  a  bacillus  not  identified,  while  the  fifth 
was  a  pure  culture  of  the  typhoid  bacillus. 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicdtt. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CHEfllSTRY. 
Preparation  of  Pure  Hydrogen  lor  Alrshlp«  by  Liquid  Air, 

Scientific  American,  October  31,  1903, — It  is  proposed  to  freeze 
out  the  imputiiies,  especially  hydrogen  arseuide  by  chilling  with 
liquid  air  in  a  gasoline  bath  at  — 130°  C.  over  which  the  impure 
hydrogen  is  parsed.  S.  P.  Sadtlbk. 

Coal  Tar  Oil  in  Uie  flanufacture  of  Paint  and  Varnish.     By 

Oscar  Markpbldt.  Scientific  American  Supplement,  August 
I,  1903. — After  describing  the  method  of  isolating  benzene  from 
coal-tar  by  distillation  and  removal  of  the  phenol  by  means  of 
lye,  and  pyridine  bases  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  uses  of 
benzene  are  described  for  making  asphalt  varnish  from  coal-tar 
pitch.     The  formula  employed  is  : 

Medium  hard  coal-tar  pitch 90 

Resiu 40 

BcDzene  90° 100 

and  heated  about  an  hour  from  50°  to  60°  C.  The  use  of  benzene 
as  a  solvent  for  rubber  is  also  referred  to  as  being  much 
practiced  at  present.  S.  P.  SadtleR- 

The  Manufacture  and  Utilization  of  riond  Producer  Qas  for 
industrial  Purposes.  Scientific  American  Supplement,  August 
15,  1903,  p.  23,086. — Although  much  has  been  written  on  the 
subject  of  gas  for  industrial  purposes,  some  of  the  points  in  the 
article  are  worthy  of  record.  The  gas  may  be  manufactured  out 
of  the  commonest  slack  and  combined  with  great  advantage  with 
the  recovery  of  the  nitrogen  as  ammonium  sulphate, which  can  be 
obtained  to  the  extent  of  90  lbs.,  worth  J2,  per  ton  of  coal,  while 
it  is  said  that  only  30  lbs.  can  be  obtained  by  the  retort  distillation 
process. 

The  process  is  a  combined  water  and  producer  gas  process,  as 
enough  air  is  forced  through  the  stratum  of  coal  to  keep  up  the 
temperature.  The  gas  contains  hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide, 
methane,  carbon  dioxide  and  nitrogen,  but  as  the  gas  contains 
only  I  \  per  cent,  of  carbon  monoxide  it  is  not  so  poisonous  as 
water-gas.  As  to  the  production  of  the  gas,  one  ton  of  coal  will 
give  150,000  cubic  feet  of  Mond  gas,  while  it  would  only  yield 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  ordinary  gas  coal.  The  calorific  power  is 
about  one-fourth  that  of  coal-gas. 

The  cost  of  production  is  so  low  that  at  Winuington,  England, 
the  gas  is  being  sold  at  only  4  cents  per  1000  cubic  feet,  which, 
if  the  comparison  is  a  correct  one  as  to  heating  value,  would  be 
the  same  as  getting  ordinary  illuminating  gas  for  power  purposes 
at  16  cenu  per  1000  cubic  feet. 
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The  company  operating  the  Mond  patents  in  Great  Britain, 
are  erecting  five  enormous  sets  of  producers  to  supply  a  district 
covering  135  square  miles.  The  gas  is  to  be  sold  at  4-6  cents  per 
1000  cubic  feet.  Each  set  is  to  cover  37  square  miles,  the  gas  is 
to  have  a  pressure  of  7  lbs.  in  the  mains,  decreasing  to  2  lbs.  in 
the  branch  pipes.  Each  works  is  to  supply  12,000,000  cubic 
feet  daily.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 

Metallic  Calcium  from  Calcium  Chloride.  National  Drug- 
gist, abstract  in  Scientific  American  Supplement,  August  8,  1903, 
p-  23,070. — Reference  is  made  to  the  process  of  Professor  Bor- 
chers  of  the  Electro- Me tallischer  Institut  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  process,  in  principle,  is  very  simple,  as  the  calcium  chlo- 
ride is  fused  by  itself  at  a  temperature  above  800°  C.  The  cor- 
rosive action  of  the  chlorine  and  the  ease  with  which  the  metallic 
calcium  is  oxidized,  of  course  render  various  precautions  neces- 
sary. The  cost  of  production  it  is  said  is  about  4.5  cents  per  100 
pounds,  which,  if  true,  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  it 
will  be  substituted  for  sodium  for  many  purposes,  if  obtained  so 
cheaply.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 

Coloring  of  rietols.  Scientific  American  Supplement.  Au%uSt 
8,  1903,  p.  23,073. — A  large  number  of  processes  for  producing 
colors  on  metals  are  given,  which  seem  to  be  reliable.  The  for- 
mulas are  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Paul  Malheibe,  "  la  Revue  des 
Froduits  Chimique."  (Similar  formulas  are  contained  in  Hiorn's 
"Metal  Colouring  and  Bronzing,"  Macmillan  and  Co..  London, 
1892,)  The  processes  in  theabove  translation areforcoloringsteel 
violet,  purple,  yellow,  green,  etc.,  giving  it  a  bronze  effect,  a 
lustrous  black,  blue-black,  deep  black,  etc.  Coating  with  mag- 
netic oxide,  etc.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 

New  Technical  Features  in  the  Cement  Industry.  Eng. 
Min.J.,  October  24,  1903. — Special  points  of  interest  in  recent 
cement-making  practice  are  the  tendency  to  use  ball  and  tube 
mills  in  preference  to  Griffin  mills  with  stones. 

The  rotary  kilns  have  been  built  as  targe  as  10  feet  in 
diameter  by  130  feet  long  but  6  x  60  is  still  standard  practice. 

In  Kansas,  kilns  are  fired  by  natural  gas  but  powdered 
bituminous  coal,  containing  30  per  cent,  volatile  matter  is  said  to 
give  the  best  results.  For  a  barrel  of  350  lbs,  an  average  of  1 10 
1bs.|of  coal  may  be  said  to  be  used.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 

New  Jersey  Fire  Brick.  Eng.  Min.  /.,  October  7,  1903. 
— Considerable  fire-brick  clay  is  being  produced  near  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.  The  first  grade  of  clay  has  the  following  per- 
centage composition:  SiO„  46.9;  A1,0„  35.9;  Fe,0,,  i.i;  alkalies, 
0.44;  combined  water,  12.8;   moisture,  1.5;   TiO„  1.3  per  cent. 
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Its  refractoriness  ranges  between  Seger  cone  33  to  cone  35 
(1790°  to  1830°  C).  The  clays  are  of  good  plasticity  but  low 
tensile  strength.  In  making  bricks  they  are  bumed  at  1330°  to 
1370"  C.  S.  P.  Sadtlbr. 

TTie  Qeneration  of  Acetylene.  By  J.  M,  Moobbhead.  Elec- 
trochemical  Industry ,  October,  1903. — Although  calcium  carbide 
and  water  react  so  readily,  difficulties  in  the  practical  utilization 
of  the  material  lie  in  that  very  fact.  The  reaction  goes  00  as 
long  as  there  is  water  in  contact  with  the  carbide,  in  spite  of  the 
pressure  that  would  be  formed  in  a  confined  space.  The  critical 
pressure  of  the  gas  is  750  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  the  heat 
of  compression  and  generation  would  raise  the  temperature  to  a 
point  above  that  of  dissociation  for  the  gas. 

Acetylene  will  give  from  ten  to  twelve  times  the  light  of  the 
same  volume  of  ordinary  gas  and  twice  the  number  of  heat  units 
of  the  best  water-gas.  There  are  about  100  makers  of  generators 
and  about  93,000  generators  in  use. 

Three  points  to  be  considered  are  danger  from  overheating, 
from  excessive  after-generation,  and  from  an  explosion  of  a  mix- 
ture of  gas  and  air. 

With  regard  to  the  toxic  action  of  the  gas,  it  is  not  poisonous, 
although,  of  course,  it  does  not  support  respiration.  Even  if  a 
burner  or  generator  in  a  room  leaked  continuously  or  was  fully 
discharged  in  a  moderate -si  zed  bedroom  hermetically  sealed,  it  is 
claimed  that  the  atmosphere  would  be  both  breathable  and  non- 
explosive  for  several  days,  as  far  as  the  presence  of  acetylene  is 
concerned.  Furthermore,  its  strong  odor  would  betray  it 
promptly. 

The  heat  of  the  reaction  amounts  to  414.6  calories  per  gram  of 
pure  carbide,  or  one  part  of  carbide  would  evolve  enough  heat  to 
raise  one  gallon  of  water  89.4°  C.  In  all  generators  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  there  is  one  gallon  of  water 
to  each  pound  of  carbide,  to  prevent  danger  due  to  overheating, 
for  only  in  bicycle  lamps  and  other  small  types  of  generators 
does  water  act  on  the  carbide.  Excessive  pressure  is  provided 
against  by  the  use  of  a  water-seal  of  a  few  pounds  capacity. 

Acetylene,  properly  speaking,  is  not  explosive,  although  it  will 
burn  with  violence  and  increase  of  volume,  due  to  the  tempera- 
ture, when  ignited  with  the  proper  amounts  of  air.  It  requires 
12.5  volumes  of  air  to  produce  the  maximum  effect.  This  effect 
is  increased  because  acetylene  is  an  endothermic  body,  the  tem- 
perature of  combination  reaching  4100°  F. 

The  limits  of  explosive  mixtures  of  acetylene  and  several  forms 
of  gases  compared,  are  as  follows  : 
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Acctjleoe 3,1  96.9 

34  C.  P.  water-gas-  ■  ■  7.8  92.3 

Pitttsch  gaa 4.3  95.3 

Nfttural  gaa 6.5  43.5 


87.S 

34.1        75-9       0.93 
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S.  p.  Sadtlkr. 

AQRICULTfJRAL  CHEniSTRV. 
Tbe  Chemistry  of  the  5oil  as  Related  to  Crop  Production. 

By  M.  Whitney  and  F.  K.  Cambbon.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
Bureau  of  Soils  Bull.  No.  23,  71  pp. — Several  views  decidedly 
contrary  to  those  usually  held  are  advanced  in  this  bulletin  along 
with  the  results  of  the  investigations  Upon  which  they  are  based. 
In  studying  the  relation  of  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  to  crop 
yield,  the  Bureau  has  adopted  tbe  use  of  water  extracts  and  has 
developed  methods  for  the  determination  of  small  quantities  of 
mineral  matter  in  solution.  Regarding  the  soil  moisture  as  a 
nutrient  solution  sufficient  for  plant  growth,  many  methods  have 
been  tried  in  the  Bureau  for  extracting  this  moisture.  Natural 
soil  solutions  have  in  some  cases  been  obtained  in  small  quan- 
tities by  tbe  use  of  a  powerful  centrifugal  machine,  but  this 
method  )s  not  practical  for  general  work  and  bas  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  any  case  where  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil  was 
lower  than  that  necessary  for  vigorous  plant  growth.  A  conven- 
tional method  believed  to  give  comparable  results  has  therefore 
been  adopted.  One  hundred  grams  of  tbe  soil  sample  is  stirred 
vigorously  for  three  minutes  with  500  cc.  of  distilled 
water.  After  standing  twenty  minutes,  the  supernatant  solution 
is  decanted  and  filtered  under  pressure  through  a  Pasteur- 
Chamberland  filter.  The  methods  of  analysis  further  em- 
ployed are  given  in  detail  in  an  appendix  and  are  also  briefly 
summarized  by  the  authors  as  follows  :  "  The  bicarbonates  are 
determined  by  titrating  the  filtered  aqueous  extract  of  the  soil  with 
a  dilute  acid  solution,  using  methyl  orange  as  an  indicator  ;  the 
chlorides  by  titrating  with  a  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
using  carefully  prepared  potassium  cfaromate  as  an  indicator  ;  the 
sulphates  photometrically,  using  a  modification  of  a  method 
proposed  by  Hinds  and  Jackson ;  the  nitrates  by  developing  the 
color  resulting  from  the  addition  of  phenol- disul phonic  acid, 
making  the  solution  slightly  alkaline  with  ammonia,  and  then 
comparing  photometrically  with  a  standard  solution  of  potassium 
nitrate  similarly  treated  ;  the  phosphoric  acid  by  comparing  the 
color  produced  by  adding  molybdic  acid  to  a  solution  containing 
phosphates  in  tbe  presence  of  nitric  acid  with  the  color  produced 
in  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  phosphate  treated  in  a  similar 
manner ;  the  silica  by  the  use  of  the  nitric  acid  and  molybdate 
solution,  after  allowing  the  soil  solution  tostaud  at  least  one  hour, 
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reading  against  the  phosphate  standard  and  subtracting  the 
previotis  reading  for  phosphate  ;  the  potassium  from  the  color 
produced  when  an  excess  of  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  a  platinic  salt  and  photometrically  compared  with  a 
standard  similarly  treated,  and  the  calcium  and  magnesium  by  an 
adaptation  of  the  well-kuown  Clark  soap  method,  modified  by 
Winkler,  Warthe,  and  others."  These  methods  were  employed 
in  numerous  field  determinations  made  on  types  of  soil  in  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina  varying  greatly  in 
agricultural  value.  The  data  are  in  part  included  in  the  bulletin. 
The  results,  according  to  the  authors,  show  no  apparent  relation 
between  the  dissolved  salt  of  the  soil  and  the  yield  of  crops  and 
no  constant  differences  as  regards  the  composition  of  the  soil 
solutions  obtained  in  types  of  soil  varying  widely  in  their  crop 
values.  Neither  was  there  any  material  difference  found  in  the 
dissolved  salt  content  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  foot,  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  soil  proper  does  not  con- 
tain materially  more  soluble  plant  food  than  does  the  subsoil. 
The  average  of  147  determinations  showed  the  presence  of  7,64 
parts  of  phosphoric  acid,  5.47  of  nitric  acid,  ii.67of  calcium,  and 
22.74  ^^  potassium  per  million  of  dry  soil.  These  figures  are 
believed  to  represent  very  closely  the  amounts  of  these  con- 
stituents in  the  great  majority  of  cultivable  soils.  In  practically 
all  the  soils  examined,  these  constituents  have  t>eeii  present  in 
quantities  sufficient  for  the  production  of  medium  to  good  crops. 
The  examination  of  soil  solutions  obtained  by  centrifugal  force,  as 
well  as  by  the  method  described,  indicated  a  remarkable  uniformity 
in  the  concentration  of  the  different  constituents  in  the  soil 
moisture.  A  difficulty  has  been  met  with  in  the  examination  of 
dried  samples,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  drying  of 
soils  affects  not  only  the  solubility  of  the  mineral  constituents  but 
the  organic  matter  as  well.  The  following  statement  may  be 
quoted  as  giving  the  views  repeatedly  expressed  in  the  bulletin. 
"The  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  all  our  principal  soil 
types,  in  fact,  practically  all  cultivable  soils,  contain  naturally  a 
nutrient  solution  which  varies  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits  with  regard  either  to  composition  or  concentration  and 
which  is  usually  sufficient  for  plant  growth.  Apparently,  there- 
fore, all  these  soils  are  amply  supplied  with  the  necessary  mineral 
plant  foods  and  these  plant  foods  are  not  in  themselves  a  matter 
of  such  paramount  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  for  their 
supply  as  regards  the  plant  is  determined  by  the  supply  of  soil 
moisture  which  the  crop  can  obtain  from  the  soil.  The  chemical 
analysis  of  a  soil  can  not  in  itself,  therefore,  throw  much  light 
upon  the  problem  of  fertility,  but,  when  attempting  to  control 
the  factors  go\-erning  crop  yield,  attention  must  be  directed  to 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  as  affecting  the  supply  of  soil 
moisture,  with  its  dissolved  mineral  nutrients,  to  the  effects  of 
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climate,  to  rotation,  etc."  These  factors,  including  climate, 
texture  of  soil,  rotation,  and  variety  of  plant,  are  discussed  at 
aome  length,  as  is  also  the  rdle  of  fertilizers.  Finding  essentially 
no  chemical  differences  in  solutions  from  soils  producing  large 
and  small  crops,  and  finding  in  practically  all  soils  so  far 
examined  an  excess  of  the  fertilizer  ingredients  actually  needed 
by  plants,  and  also,  at  most,  only  a  temporary  increase  in  the 
amount  of  water-soluble'salts  in  soils  following  the  application  of 
fertilizers,  it  is  thought  by  the  authors  that  the  well-established 
beneficial  effects  of  fertilizers  under  certain  conditions  require 
other  explanation  than  that  generally  accepted,  namely,  the  sup- 
plying of  plant  food  in  available  form.  The  controlling  factor  in 
plant  production  is  believed  to  be  a  physical  one,  the  exact  nature 
of  which  is  as  yet  undetermined.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Pineapple  Culture.  I.  Soils.  By  H.  K.  Miller  and  H.  H. 
Hums.  Ba.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  68,  pp.  669-698.— 
Chemical  and  mechanical  analyses  are  given  of  about  40  samples 
of  soils  and  subsoils  from  the  pineapple  districts  of  Florida. 
Notes  are  also  given  on  the  characteristic  vegetation  of  the  locali- 
ties from  which  the  samples  were  obtained.  The  soils,  as  a  rule, 
are  shown  to  be  deficient  in  plant  food.  Without  the  application 
of  fertilizers,  few  of  the  soils  are  capable  of  producing  more  than 
two  or  three  crops  of  pineapples.  The  mechanical  analyses  show 
very  small  quantities  of  clay,  silt,  and  very  fine  sand.  Acid  soils 
and  soils  containing  much  lime  are  not  suited  to  pineapple  cul- 
ture. .  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Calcium  Cyanamide:  The  New  Nitrogenous  Fertilizer  and 
Source  of  Cyanides.  By  G.  Ehlwein.  Am.  GasLigktJ.,  79, 
532. — Calcium  cyanamlde.  Which  may  be  obtainedby  heating  cal- 
cium carbide  or  carbide-forming  mixtures  in  the  presence  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  freed  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  oxygen  normally 
associated  with  it,  promises  to  be  of  great  value  in  agriculture  as  a 
nitrogenous  fertilizer.  This  article,  which  is  an  abstract  of 
the  paper  as  presented  before  the  recent  International  Congress  of 
Applied  Chemistry,  calls  attention  especially  to  the  industrial  use 
of  cyanamide  in  the  production  of  cyan  ides  by  fusion  with  alkaline 
chlorides.  In  a  paper  read  by  A.  Frank  before  the  same  Con- 
gress, and  published  in  full  in  Ztsckr.  angew.  Ckem..  16,  pp. 
536-539,  is  given  a  full  account  of  the  work  of  Frank  and  Caro 
in  developing  this  process  of  rendering  atmospheric  nitrogen 
available  for  agricultural  and  industrial  purposes.  In  other 
foreign  publications  very  favorable  reports  have  also  been  made 
concerning  the  fertilizing  value  of  cyanamide. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Status  of  Phosphorus  In  Certain  Food  Materials  and 
Animal   By>products,   with   Special   Reference    to    Inorganic 
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Forms.  By  E.  B.  Hart  and  W.  H.  Andkews.  N.  Y.  StaU 
Agr.  Expt.  Sia.  Bull.  No.  338,  pp.  181-196. — As  preliminary  to 
proposed  investigatioDs  on  the  metabolism  of  phosphorus  in  the 
animal  body,  the  authors  studied  the  occurrence  of  inorganic  and 
organic  forms  of  phosphorus  in  vegetable  and  animal  feeding- 
stuffs,  their  eSorts  being  directed  mainly  to  the  elaboration  of  a 
method  for  separating  and  estimating  the  phosphorus  in  inorganic 
combinations.  In  determining  total  phosphorus,  the  magnesium 
nitrate  and  the  Neumann  methods  yielded  practically  the  same  re- 
sults. The  method  of  determining  inorganic  phosphorus  finally 
adopted  consisted  in  extracting- 5  grams  of  the  sample  with 
125  cc.  of  0.2  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  the  mixture  being 
shaken  vigorously  for  fifteen  minutes.  The  liquid  is  decanted 
through  a  filter-paper  and  the  residue  is  washed  with  water  until 
about  500  cc.  of  filtrate  is  obtained.  200  cc.  of  the  filtrate  are  neu- 
tralized with  ammonia,  using  litmus  as  an  indicator,  and  10  grams 
of  ammonium  nitrate  are  added.  The  solution  is  warmed  to  65** 
C.  and  3  cc.  of  nitric  acid,  specific  gravity  1.20,  and  25  cc. 
of  neutral  ammonium  molybdate  are  added.  The  extract  is 
kept  at  65'  for  fifteen  minutes  and  filtered  after  one  hour.  The 
phosphorus  is  determined  as  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  which 
after  ignition  is  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  reestiniated. 
The  commercial  feeding- stuffs  of  vegetable  origin  and  sonie  of 
the  animal  feeding  materials  were  not  found  to  contain  appreciable 
quantities  of  phosphorus  in  inorganic  combinations.  In  meat 
meal  containing  bone,  inorganic  phosphorus,  however,  was 
present.  In  germinating  seeds  rich  in  organic  phosphorus,  no 
transformation  into  inorganic  forms  was  observed.  In  concluding 
remarks,  W.  H.  Jordan  states  his  belief  that  the  results  demon- 
strate the  absence  of  any  appreciable  amounts  of  inorganic  phos- 
phorus in  unmodified  plant  tissue,  particularly  seeds  and  grains. 
H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Cold  Curing  of  Cheese.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  Bull.  No.  49,  8S  pp. — Cooperative  experiments 
on  a  commercial  scale  were  carried  out  by  the  Wisconsin  and  New 
York  State  experiment  stations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  western 
experiments  were  conducted  by  S.  M.  Babcock  and  H.  L.  Russell 
assisted  by  U.  S.  Baer,  and  the  eastern  experiments  by  L.  L.  Van 
Slyke,  G.  A.  Smith,  and  E.  B.  Hart.  In  each  of  the  two  series  of 
experiments,  representative  cheeses  from  several  States  were  cured 
at  temperatures  of  40",  50°,  and  60*  F.,  and  the  commercial 
quality  of  the  product  was  determined  by  a  committee  of  experts. 
In  addition  to  the  influence  of  temperature  upon  the  quality  of 
cheese,  other  subjects  were  studied,  such  as  the  loss  of  weight 
and  the  effects  of  coating  cheese  with  paraffin.  In  both  series  of 
experiments,  cheese  cured  at  low  temperatures  was  superior  in 
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quality,  confirming  under  commercial  conditions  results  already 
obtained  in  experimental  studies.  The  loss  of  moisture  was  also 
less  at  the  lower  temperatures.  Co!d  curing  has  therefore  been 
demonstrated  to  increase  both  the  yield  and  market  value  of 
cheese.  The  keeping  quality  of  cheese  was  enhanced  by  cold 
curing.  The  practice  of  coating  cheese  with  paraffin  was  also 
supported  by  the  results  obtained.  At  the  New  York  Station, 
chemical  analyses  were  made  of  the  cheese  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  paracasein  monolactate  decreased  with  the  age  of  the  cheese 
and  more  rapidly  at  higher  than  at  lower  temperatures.  The 
amido  compounds  and  ammonia  are  looked  upon  as  possibly 
associated  with  the  development  of  flavor  in  cheese.  Their  forma- 
tion increased  with  an  increase  in  temperature  and  with  the  age 
of  the  cheese.  The  New  York  work  has  also  been  published  as 
Bulletin  334  of  the  State  Station  and  a  portion  of  ttie  Wisconsin 
work  as  Bulletin  loi  of  that  Station.  H.  W.  Lawsox. 

Conditions  Affecting  Chemical  Changes  In  Cheese  Ripening. 

By  L.  I,.  Van  Slyke  and  E.  B.  Hart.  N.  Y.  (State)  Agr. 
Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  236,  pp.  133-163. — The  conditions  studied 
were  time,  temperature,  moisture,  size  of  cheese,  salt,  rennet,  and 
add,  the  results  of  the  experiments  being  summarized  by  the 
authors  as  follows :  "The  formation  of  water-soluble  nitrogen 
compounds  increases  as  cheese  ages,  other  conditions  being  uni- 
form. The  rate  of  increase  is,  however,  not  uniform,  since  it  is 
much  more  rapid  in  the  early  than  in  the  succeeding  stages  of 
ripening.  The  amount  of  soluble  nitrogen  compounds  increases, 
on  an  average,  quite  closely  in  proportion  to  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, when  other  conditions  are  uniform.  Other  conditions  being 
alike,  there  is  formed  a  larger  amount  of  water-soluble  nitrogen 
compounds  in  cheese  containing  more  moisture  than  in  cheese 
containing  less  moisture.  Cheeses  of  large  size  usually  form  water- 
soluble  compounds  more  rapidly  than  smaller  cheeses  under  the 
same  conditions,  because  large  cheeses  lose  their  moisture  less 
rapidly  and  after  the  early  period  of  ripening  have  a  higher  water 
content.  Cheese  containing  more  salt  forms  water-soluble  nitro- 
gen compounds  more  slowly  than  cheese  containing  less  salt. 
This  appears  to  be  due,  in  part,  to  the  direct  action  of  salt  in  re- 
tarding the  activity  of  one  or  more  of  the  ripening  agents  and,  in 
part,  to  the  tendency  of  the  salt  to  reduce  the  moisture  content 
of  the  cheese.  The  use  of  increased  amounts  of  rennet-extract 
in  cheese -making,  other  conditions  being  uniform,  results  in  pro- 
ducing increased  quantities  of  water-soluble  nitrogen  compounds 
in  a  given  period  of  time,  especially  such  compounds  as  para- 
nuclein,  caseoses  and  peptones.  Acid  appears  to  be  essential  to 
the  formation  of  water-soluble  nitrogen  compounds  in  normal 
cheese-ripening,  but  the  exact  influence  of  varying  quantities  of 
acid  upon  the  chemical  changes  of  the  ripening  process  has  not  yet 
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been  fully  studied,"  Such  compounds  as  paracasein,  • 
and  peptones  usually  decrease  as  ripening  progresses,  and  after  a 
while  disappear,  while  amido  and  ammonia  compounds  continue 
to  increase.  The  formation  of  soluble  nitrogen  compounds  is 
more  rapid  during  tbe  early  stages  of  ripening.  Moisture  in- 
creases the  chemical  changes  by  favoring  the  action  of  ferments 
and  by  diluting  their  products.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Role  of  the  Lactic  Add  Bacteria  In  the  rianufacture  and 
In  tbe  Early  Stages  of  Ripening  of  Cheddar  Cheese.    By  H.  A. 

Harding.  A^.  Y.  {Siaie)  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  237,  pp. 
165-180. — The  lactic  acid  bacteria,  which  are  always  present  in 
factory  milk,  convert  the  milk-sugar  into  acid  and  in  this  way  tend 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  other  species  which  prefer  a  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline  medium.  The  lactic  acid  thus  formed  hastens  the 
curdling  action  of  rennet  and  forms  with  paracasein  two  compounds, 
one  the  paracasein  monolactale  constantly  present  during  the  ma- 
king and  ripening  of  cheese  and  necessary  to  the  digestive  action  of 
the  rennet  enzyme,  and  the  other  the  paracasein  dilactate  formed 
only  in  the  presence  of  a  greater  quantity  of  the  acid.  The  lactic 
acid  bacteria,  therefore,  ptayan  all-important  part  in  the  ripening 
of  cheese  up  to  the  point  where  the  digestion  by  rennet  ceases. 
As  the  action  of  the  enzymes  of  the  milk  itself  is  not  confined  to 
tbe  early  stages  of  ripening,  this  subject  is  to  be  discussed  in  a 
separate  bulletin.  The  action  of  the  rennet  enzyme  is  not  be- 
lieved to  extend  beyond  the  formation  of  peptones,  leaving  the 
formation  of  the  simpler  compounds  characteristic  of  ripened 
cheese  as  yet  unexplained.  Experimental  data  in  support  of  tbe 
author's  views  are  given  in  the  bulletin.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Cornstalk    Disease.     Chemical    Investigations.     By  S. 

Avery.  Neb.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rep.,  1902,  pp.  85-94. — 
Chemical  examinations  of  the  stomach  contents  of  cattle  which 
had  died  of  cornstalk  disease,  and  of  cornstalks  have  so  far  failed 
to  reveal  the  cause  of  the  disease.  H.  W.  Lawson, 


PATENTS. 

MAY    26,     1903. 

729,362.  George  F.  Lebioda,  Boulogne  sur  Seine,  France. 
ImpragnatlnfT  wood.  The  wood  is  saturated  with  gelatine  and 
with  four  times  as  much  formaldehyde  as  it  is  to  contain  finally, 
dried  at  100  to  120°  C,  the  formaldehyde  driven  off  being  con- 
densed. 

729,428.  Matthew  P.  Shaffer,  Vandergrift,  Fa.  Welding' 
compound.  Iron  or  steel  shavings  or  filings  16,  sal  ammoniac 
and  burnt  borax  each  4  parts. 

729,492-3.     James  B.  Hannay,  Loch  Long,  Scotland.    Making 
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whltd  pt^meDt.  Botli  patents  relate  to  the  construction  of  a 
furnace  for  lead  sulphate  in  which  the  pigment  is  collected  in 
bags  suspended  in  a  chamber,  and  provided  with  baffle  plates 
above  the  bags  that  can  be  shaken  so  as  to  dislodge  the  pigment. 
The  fnniacL-  has  a  basic  lining  and  means  for  feeding  into  it 
granular  galena. 

729,502.  Martin  Moest,  Hochst-on-Main,  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Farbwerke  vorni.  Meister  I^ucius  und  Bruning,  same  place. 
Oxidtzlng^org^anle  compounds.  Cerium  compounds  are  brought 
into  reaction  with  organic  substances  in  acid  solution  and  the 
mixture  treated  with  an  electric  current. 
JL'NE  2,  1903. 

729.600.  Henry  C.  Jones,  Raton,  N.  Mexico.  DetflPgent. 
Rochelle  salts  and  sodium  bicarbonate  i  part  each,  sodium 
chloride  8.  and  sodium  hydroxide  10  parts  dissolved  in  water. 

729.601.  Myrtil  Kahn,  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Elberfeld  Co.,  N.  Y.  Azo  dye.  i?  aniido  phenol/i-sul phonic 
acid  reacts  on  1-5-amiiio  naphthol  to  make  a  brown- black  powder, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol  red-violet,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  viokt-red,  a  brown  precipitate  forming  on  the  addition  of 
ice,  dveing  wwil  from  aci<l  baths  brown-violet,  turning  black  on 
chroming. 

729,617.  Calvin  W.  Link,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Factng:  lor 
metal  casting.  Corn  nil  3,  and  kerosene  1  part  mixed  and 
sprayed  over  core  sand,  about  i  per  cent,  of  the  sand. 

729.637.  Ed.  F.  Myers,  .-xkron,  Ohio.  Composition  lop 
cores.     Dextrin  and  sand  or  pulverized  quart/.. 

729.643.  Max  Xetimaiin,  Hamborn,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Franz  Meyer,  same  place.  SulphuHc  acld.  Kiln  gases  are 
pas.sed  through  a  plurality  of  Glover  towers,  and  through  alter- 
nate heatiiiK  and  conling  zones  intermediate  of  said  towers,  the 
htMting  zones  deriving  their  lieat  from  the  kiln  gases,  and  in 
inverse  order  from  tlie  lasl  to  the  first  of  the  series. 

729,680.  Willielm  Schwartz,  Hauiiver.  Germany.  NiOOtlne 
absorber.     A  plug  of  mn«s  ]X'at,  placed  in  a  tobacco  pipe. 

729.711.  Georges  .-Vdrot,  Marseilles.  France.  Artificial  fuel. 
Petroleum  is  incorporated  with  sodium  resinate,  pulverized 
carbon  added,  and  the  whole  iiiixid  in  a  heated  condition  with 
water  carrying  a  metallic  salt  >uch  as  calcium  chloride,  cookd, 
dried  and  made  into  briqn-ttes. 

729,7:,5.  Adolph  Clemm  and  Willielm  Hasenharh,  Mannheim, 
Germany.  Sulphuric  anhydride.  Hot  roaster  gases  are  led 
over  a  mixture  of  oxides  of  copper  and  chromium,  then  pas-^ed 
through  a  fitter  of  porous  substances  and  finally  brDiight  into 
contact  substances. 
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729,749.  Robert  Freerichs,  Elberf«]d,  Germany.  ArtiSelal 
hair-  A  colored  cellulose  fiber  of  suitable  thickness,  made  from 
cellulose  solution  in  copper  oxide  ammonia,  is  treated  with  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  an  oil  and  powdered  talc. 

729,752.  Elmer  Gates,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  Assignor  to 
Theoder  J,  Meyer,  Washington.  D.  C.  Apparatus  for  making 
alloys.  A  series  of  receptacles  for  molten  metals,  each  with  a 
discharge  outlet  and  means  for  gradually  opening  one  outlet  and 
closing  one,  a  mixing  vessel  to  receive  the  metals  and  deliver  the 
alloy  to  a  mold. 

729,754-5-6  are  the  same  for  similar  apparatas.  the  last 
claiming  a  casting  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  component 
metals  vary  gradually  and  inversely  from  end  to  end,  said  casting 
being  subdivided  into  individual  pigs  or  ingots. 

729,760.  Gerardo  V.  Guzman,  Sucre,  Bolivia.  Separating 
silver.  The  ore  is  treated  with  a  solution  (rf  copper  chloride  of 
determining  strength,  then  passed  through  granulated  copper, 
and  the  metallic  silver  collected. 

729,767.  George  F.  Jaubert,  Paris,  France,  Making  hy- 
drated  calcium  peroxide.  Powdered  slaked  lime  and  hydrated 
sodium  peroxide  are  mixed  and  the  dry  mixture  treated  with 
moist  air  free  from  CO,  till  a  small  quantity  of  moisture  has  been 
absorbed  without  heating. 

729,775.  Arthur  E.  Krause,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  Separatlnff 
oil  from  water.  The  mixture  of  grease,  water  or  steam  is 
passed  through  a  magnesium  body,  as  a  serpentine  sand. 

729,805.  John  Stoveken,  Cripple  Creek,  and  I,eo  Stoveken, 
Florence,  Colo.  Apparatus  for  extracting  metals.  An  ore 
bin  provided  with  feeding  apparatus  delivers  to  a  pulverizer, 
and  this  into  a  cyanide  tank  with  automatic  measuring  feed 
for  the  solution,  the  regulating  devices  cooperating,  overflow 
tanks  with  agitators  arranged  stepwise  and  a  pump  for  returning 
the  solution  from  the  last  tank  to  the  first,  together  with  suitable 
filtering  and  precipitating  tanks. 

729,819,  Jean  F.  Webb,  Denver,  Colo.  Assignor  to  Pneu- 
matic Process  Cyanide  Co.,  Colo.  Apparatus  for  extracting 
metals.  A  tank  for  chemical  extraction,  with  filter  bottom,  and 
pipe  with  lateral  branches  above  the  filter  and  connected  wilh  air 
supply  to  agitate  the  contents  of  the  tank  and  supply  ox\-gen 
thereto. 

729,833.  Harry  S.  Amwake,  Camden,  N.  J.  Solution  lor 
primary  batteries.  A  battery  with  porous  partitions  has  on 
one  side  10  parts  water  and  7  of  sodium  hydroxide,  and  on  the 
other  side  10  of  water  105  of  sodium  bichromate  and  9  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

729,837.     Carl   W.    Bilfinger,    Fayetteville,    N.  C.     Assignor 
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one-half  to  Wm.  M.  Morgan,  same  place.  Paint  vehicle.  Oxide 
of  lead,  creosote  or  tar  oU  and  cottonseed  oil  in  equal  parts  mixed 
by  air  blast. 

729.838.  As  above  for  adding  dry  powdered  alkali  to  tar  oil, 
filtering,  adding  oxide  of  lead,  5  pounds  to  50  gallons,  washing 
■with  water  and  separating  the  oil  which  is  mixed  with-  cotton- 
seed oil  to  form  a  substitute  for  linseed  oil. 

729,874.  August  L.  Laska,  Offenbach -on- Main,  Germany. 
Assignor  to  K.  Oehler,  Anilin  Fabrik,  same  place.  011ve-£freeil 
Snlphnr  dye.  Diformyl-m-phenylene  diamine  is  heated  with 
sodium  sulphide  and  sulphur  in  the  presence  of  zinc  chloride, 
forming  a  black,  brittle  mass,  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  dirty  green,  and  in  water  greenish  yellow,  from  which  HCl 
separates  a  yellow-brown  precipitate  soluble  in  soda-lye  and  am- 
monia. 

729,876.  Rudolf  Lesser,  Berlin,  Germany.  Substitution  pro- 
ducts of  aromatic  amines.  A  halogen  or  nitro  group  is  intro- 
duced into  coiresponding  pbthalimides,  converting  them  into  the- 
corresponding  phthalimidine  acids  and  decomposing  these  with 
aromatic  amines,  to  form  nitro  and  halogen  substitution  products. 

739,920.  Jacob  W.  De  Castro,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Makln^T 
SU^ar,  Defecates  a  saccharine  liquid  by  mixing  it  with  lime  and 
carbon  dioxide  under  pressure. 

729,976.  Joseph  Tillman,  Quitman,  Ga.  Making  SUSTar- 
Cane  symp.  Cooks  the  juice  to  a  syrup  with  skimming  and 
adds  one-fifth  water  and  a  tablespoonful  of  potassium  nitrate  to 
each  gallon  of  water  then  repeatedly  skimming  with  fine  skim- 
mers. 

729,990.  Ernst  Zuhl,  Berlin,  Germany.  Celluloid  com- 
pound- Nitrated  cellulose,  acetyl  cellulose  and  camphor  equal 
parts,  are  mixed  and  worked  up. 

730.032-  George  H.  Lindenherger,  Louisville,  Ky.  Assignor 
to  Kentucky  Product  Co.,  same  place.  Obtaining  nicotine. 
The  vapors  thrown  off  in  the  process  of  drying  tobacco  are 
brought  in  contact  with  sulphuric  add  in  a  gas  scrubber. 

730,111.  August  Grantidorffer,  Magdeburg,  Germany.  Boil- 
ing aug*ar  soluUons.  In  boiling  down  sugar  symp  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  introduced  into  the  syrup  while  heated  to  the  same 
temperature  as  the  syrup. 

730,136.  RobertHutchison.Prestwich,  Scotland.  Oolt  balls. 
Gutta  percha  or  balata  is  hardened  by  extraction  with  naphtha, 
then  mixed  with  lime  and  sulphur  and  masticated.  Five  per 
cent,  of  lime  and  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 

730,127.     As  above  for  the  ball  so  made. 
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730,142.  Stephen  L.  Mershon,  Montclair.  N.  J.  Purifying: 
Iron.  The  molten  metal  while  falling  in  a  thin  sheet  in  the  fur- 
nace is  subjected  to  the  direct  action  of  a  blast  of  burning  hydro- 
carbon, wet  steam  and  oxygen. 

730,148.  PaulE.  Oberreit,  Ludwigshafeu-on-Rliein,  Germany. 
Assignor  to  Badische  Aniliii  utid  Soda  Fabrik,  same  place.  Halo- 
genlzed  Indl^O.  Cyanmethyi  atithranilic  acid  is  acted  011  suc- 
cessively by  bromine,  caustic  alkali,  acetic  anhydride,  caustic 
alkali  and  air.  Dibrom  indigo  is  produced  by  acting  on  acetylated 
monobrom  indoxyl  with  caustic  alkali  and  air. 

730.175.  Jokichi  Takaraine,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Suprarenal 
extract.  The  suprarenal  glands  are  steeped  in  warm  water  for 
some  hours,  filtered  and  pressed,  evaporated  till  the  mineral  salts 
will  crystallize  out  on  the  addition  of  alcobol,  which  is  distilled 
off  and  the  liquid  further  concentrated,  fixed  caustic  alkali  and 
ammonium  chloride  added  and  the  product  obtained  in  crystalline 
form  which  is  separated,  washed  with  water  and  alcohol  and 
dried. 

730.176.  As  above  for  the  product  which  lias  a  definite 
physiological  action,  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  gives  a  green  color 
with  ferric  salts,  a  red  color  wiih  iodine,  and  has  the  formula 
C„H„NO,. 

730,196.  Jokichi  Takamine,  New  York.' N.  V.  Suprarenal 
extract.  Similar  to  the  above  process  of  730,175,  except  in 
using  ammonia  in  place  of  the  fixed  alkali  for  separating  the 
product. 

730,197  and  730,198  are  all  to  same  for  same  extract,  the 
last  step  bein^  omitted  and  the  solution  concentrated. 

ju.vE  9,  1903. 
730,231.     Henry     P.    Bush.  .  Philadelphia.     Pa.     Antiseptic 

compound.  Potassium  chloride  i',.,  calcium  chloride  z';,.  zinc 
chloride  50,  sodium  chloride  and  alum  each  6,  chlorinated  liiue  2, 
all  pounds  and  formaldehyde  5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mixture, 
water  180  gallons 

730,288.  Adam  McCracken,  Duiiediu.  New  Zealand.  Safety 
explosives.  Picric  acid  i^^  dissolved  in  glycerol,  infusorial  earth 
added,  also  ammonium  carlK»iiate,  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium nitrate  and  the  mixture  boiled,  a  little  sulphur  .added  and 
the  whole  thorougliiv  dried. 

iy>.y>r>-  Charles  Sliepliu-rd,  Providence,  R.  I.  Treating 
wool  wash.  -A.  (l.-.,auii/i.-r  :is  l,l,-acliiuj,'-pi>\\<kT  10  jKXind.s  to 
1000  fjalOii.s  is  added,  then  cliluriiic  ol  lime,  pota>>ium  ]K-rni!iii- 
ganate  and  iiuiri:itic  aciii. 

7^0, -,8s.  IV-te!  \V,  .\hCafl']tv,  Ik-uvir,  Colo.  A--i!;iior  to 
Union  Or-  ICxtracticm  and  Keiluctiou  Co.,  >uiir- place.     Apparatus 
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for  ppeclpitatlDfT  metals.  A  perforated  rotary  receptacle  is 
hung  on  the  walls  of  a  tank  and  filled  with  scrap  iron  to 
precipitate  copper,  the  receptacle  being  partially  immersed  and 
rotating. 

730i439-  Viggo  Drewsen,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Making  wOOd 
pulp.  The  wood  is  first  soaked  in  a  solution  of  magnesium 
monosulpbite,  then  put  in  the  digester  with  a  bisulphite  and 
cooked. 

730,454.  Adolph  A.  Gurtner,  Berne,  Switzerland.  Making 
colored  photographs.  An  orthochromatic  negative  is  made 
with  a  light  filter  and  printed  in  blue,  and  on  this  is  superposed 
a  print  from  yellow  to  red  made  from  a  second  negative,  or  an 
orange -colored  negative  is  placed  on  an  orthochromatic  film  and 
both  plates  simultaneously  exposed  and  developed,  while  a  blue- 
colored  print  is  got  from  the  orthochromatic  film  with  an  iron 
salt,  and  on  this  print  a  yellow  to  orange  print  on  a  celloidin  film 
is  floated. 

730.462.  Edward  D.  Kendall,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Treating 
ores.  Pulverized  auriferous  magnetite  is  mixed  with  pulverized 
auriferous  pyrite,  the  mixture  first  heated  without  air  then  oxi- 
dized with  air,  and  the  cooled  mass  lixiviated  with  a  solution  of  a 
halogen  or  a  cyanide, 

730479-  John  T.  Saltiel.  Denver,  Colo.  ArtlflCial  Stone. 
Granite  15,  glass  2,  sand  grit  40,  cinder  clinker  8,  pebbles  13, 
hydraulic  lime  15,  and  ocher  7,  all  finely  ground  are  mixed  with 
a  liquid  consisting  of  egg-shells  3  dozen,  vinegar  i  quart,  fat 
soup  I  quart,  and  warm  water  4  quarts. 

730,480.     As  above  for  the  liquid  alone. 

730.505-  Gushing  Adams,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Calcimine. 
Soda-ash  and  casein  are  mixed  and  ground,  borax  added  and 
7  parts  of  the  mixture  combined  with  92  parts  of  a  mineral  base 
and  I  part  of  powdered  alum. 

730.506-  As  above  for  a  paint.  Fifteen  parts  of  the  lioda 
casein  mixture  are  combined  with  75  parts  of  a  mineral  base.  10 
parts  lime  and  i  part  alum. 

730'594-  Willard  S.  Atkinson,  Xew  Brunswick,  N.  J.  In- 
Closed  fuse  lor  eleetPle  circuits.  A  fuse  wire  and  terminals 
surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  comminuted  mica  and  sodium  l)icar- 
Iwnate,  and  the  whole  inclosed  in  a  glass  tube. 

730,600.  Leonce  Beaumel,  Toulouse,  France.  Artificial 
Statuary  marble.  Alum  is  di.'i-^olved  and  boiled  in  water, 
barium  sulphate  added  to  a  paste  whicli  is  evaiHiratetl.  cooled  and 
stirred,  and  fragments  of  colored  niaterinl  added  to  imitate  marble, 
etc. 

730,630.     Otto  Friz,  XuremlR-ijc,    Geriuauy.      White  cement. 
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Lime  and  clay  free  from  iron  are  mixed  with  porcelain  frits  and 
burned  just  below  fusing. 

730.702.  Alexander  S.  Ramage,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Food  from 
milk.  Milk  is  made  alkaline,  heated,  a  coagulant  added  and 
then  the  casein  digested  with  steam  at  a  pressure  of  100  pounds 
per  square  inch. 

730.703.  As  above  for  making  ]actOS6  from  whey.  Whey  is 
made  alkaline,  concentrated  one-half,  the  proteids  removed,  con- 
centrated to  one-sixth,  and  the  lactose  precipitated  by  alcohol. 

730i723-  AugusteVerschuren,  Antwerp,  Belgium.  Apparatus 
for  dlsinteotingr  and  fire  extinguishing.  Apparatus  for  mixing 
chemicals  with  a  water  discharge,  a  nozzle  with  a  branch  and  a 
reservoir  on  the  branch,  a  removable  cover,  an  air-hole  and  means 
for  closing  it,  a  cock  and  a  pierced  disk  between  the  reservoir 
and  nozzle,  and  means  for  inserting  disks  of  difi'erently  sized  holes. 

730,746.  Michael  R.  Conley,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  Assignor  to 
Electric  Furnace  Co.,  same  place.  Making-  Steel  dlFOOt.  Adds 
carbon  enough  to  the  ore  to  combine  with  all  the  oxygen,  melt- 
ing in  a  closed  furnace  and  collecting  the  metal  on  a  hot  hearth. 

730,771.  Earl  Jedhcha,  Basle,  Switzerland.  YellOW  acPldlne 
dye.  The  teucD  compounds  of  amino  acridine  are  treated  with 
acetic  aldehyde,  forming  a  red-brown  powder  easily  soluble  in 
cold  water,  with  orange  color  and  green-yellow  fluorescence,  diffi- 
cultly soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether  and  benzene, 
producing  on  leather  and  mordanted  cotton  clear  orange  shades. 

730^778-  George  Kunick,  London,  England.  TUeS,  etc.  A 
mixture  of  sand  and  lime  is  molded  in  perforated  molds  and  satu- 
rated with  carbon  dioxide,  then  burned. 

730,800.  Paul  E.  Schoenfelder,  Newark,  N.  J.  PhotO- 
gpaphlc  toning  and  printing  compound.  (A)  Fulminating 
gold  from  i  grain  AuCl,  and  i  minim  of  ammonia,  3  grains  of 
lithium  chloride  and  4  ounces  of  collodion.  (B)  Silver  nitrate 
and  glycerol  each  45  grains,  alcohol  150.  Pour  B  into  A  and 
shake,  then  add  15  grains  of  citric  acid  dissolved  in  60  minims 
of  alcohol  and  an  equal  amount  of  castor  oil  and  alcohol. 

730,816.  Edward  W.  Comfort,  Chicago,  111.  Thermostat. 
The  expansible  member  is  the  case  of  the  instrument  which  has 
two  tubes  for  the  supply  of  fluid  under  pressure  led  in  at  the 
lower  end  acting  on  a  system  of  levers  and  valves  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  steam  to  the  radiators. 

730.834.  Stephen  L.  Mershon,  Montclair,  N.  J.  RefPaOtory 
article.  Produced  by  the  application  of  graduated  rise  of  tem- 
perature to  a  foliated  or  fibrous  mass  of  magnesium  silicate. 

730.835.  David  Mosher,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Assignor  one- 
half  to  David  Beatty,  Berkeley,  Cal.     Ammonia  cyanide  process 
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of  treating^  ores  of  precious  metals.  Ores  containing  gold  or 
silver  with  ziac,  coppter,  nickel,  etc. ,  are  roasted  to  form  sulphates, 
arsenates  or  tellurates,  dilute  ammonia  is  then  used  to  oxidize  the 
reducing  substances,  finally  extracting  the  metals  with  an  am- 
monia-cyanide solution,  containing  an  excess  of  cupric  oxide  solu- 
tion, over  and  above  that  necessary  to  fonn  double  salts. 

JUNB  16,  1903. 
•  730,888.  Joseph  W.  Dowler,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  HUk  product. 
A  little  acid  calcium  phosphate  is  added  to  waste  milk,  which  is 
filtered,  concentrated  and  the  filter  residue  added,  together  with 
more  acid  phosphate,  about  30  pounds  to  160  pounds  of  the 
original  milk,  the  mixture  being  then  dried. 

730,897.  Frank  Fisher,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Ink  FeduOBF. 
Sweet  oil  is  heated,  mixed  with  equal  partsof  varnish  and  balsam 
copaiva  and  filtered,  then  citron  oil  and  japan  drier,  0.1  part 
each,  added. 

730.926-  Masataro  Kobayashi,  Ise,  Wateraikori,  Tamaru- 
Machi,  Japan.  Medicine  wrapper.  Composed  of  equal  parts 
of  starch  and  gelatin. 

730.941.  Frederick  W.  Matthiessen,  Lasalle,  111.  Producer 
gdtB.  The  coal  in  one  part  of  a  fire-chamber  is  subjected  to  re- 
flected heat  from  air  currents  passing  through  the  coal  to  distil 
and  oxidize  both  hydrogen  and  carbon,  by  air  admitted  over  the 
coal,  and  oxidizing  the  coke  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chamber. 

730,979.  Heinrich  Specketer  and  Oscar  H.  Weber,  Griesheim- 
on-Main,  Germany,  Assignors  to  the  firm  Chemische  Fabrik 
Griesheim  Electron,  Frank  fort -on- Main,  Germany,  Alkali 
metals.  Aluminum  and  alkali  fluoride  are  mixed  and  heated  in 
a  distilling  apparatus,  the  reaction  being  6KFl-fAl  =  3K  + 
A1K,FI.. 

731,002.  James  Williams,  Hackney  Wick,  London,  England. 
A^ignor  to  Oriental  Waterproof  Syndicate,  same  place.  WatOF- 
prooflng^.  Copper  cuttings  are  oxidized  in  ammonium  carbonate 
and  the  fabric  impregnated  and  dried. 

73'>055-  Maurice  Jacobi,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Assignor  one- 
tenth  to  Oscar  G.  Boehm,  same  place.  Apparatus  for  OXtdlztng 
metals.  A  heated  casing  and  pots  therein  each  with  its  supply 
of  metal  and  acid,  and  a  regular  supply  of  cool  air. 

731,070.  Edgar  F.  Price,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to 
Union  Carbide  Company,  same  place.  Calctnm  Carbide. 
Calcium  carbide  and  bituminous  coal  both  in  powder  are  mixed, 
retorted  and  crushed. 

731,082.  Otto  C.  Strecker,  Darmstadt,  Germany.  Preparing 
metals  for  UthoRraphlo  printing.  An  insoluble  and  hygro- 
scopic layer  firmly  adherent  to  the  printing  plate  is  formed  on  its 
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surface  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  salts  of  ammouimu  silico- 
fluoride  and  ammonium  nitrate,  equal  parts,  each  acid  forming  an 
insoluble  compound  with  the  zinc  plate  according  to  the  equation, 

(NH,),SiF,  +  3Zn+3(NH.)NO,-3ZnF,  +  (NH.),SiO,  +  3NH. 
NO,, 

731,100.  Alexander  Dick,  Loudon,  England,  Assignor  to  the 
American  Bra.ss  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Uniting:  metalS. 
The  metal  is  heated  but  not  melted,  the  ends  cut  to  a  fresh  sur- 
face and  held  again.st  the  cutting  tool  to  prevent  oxidation,  and 
the  fresh  surfaces  arc  pressed  together  with  a  welding  pressure. 

731.105,  Thomas  T.  Gaff,  Barnstable.  Mass,,  and  Joseph  F. 
Geiit.  Mount  Clemens,  Miclj,  Purifying:  bPlne.  A  brine  bath 
is  applied  to  Indian  corn  lo  separate  the  starch  from  the  germs 
by  continuous  circulation  and  removal  of  the  germs  out>ide  of  the 
corn  tank,  all  starchy  and  glutinous  matters  being  separattd  tiefore 
the  brine  reenters  the  tank, 

731.106.  As  al)Ove  for  the  apparatus  employed,  consisting 
of  a  settling  tank  provided  with  jiockets  inlerposed  between  the 
brine  tank,  the  corn  tank  and  the  filter  press, 

731.139,  Arnold  .Steiner.  Basle.  Switzerland,  Assignor  to 
Chemical  Works,  formerly  Sando/,  same  place.  ArOmatlc  alde- 
hyde SUlphonlC  add.  Methyl  benzene  snlplionic  acids  are  oxi- 
dized in  the  presence  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  formiiig  trans- 
parent, white  needles  or  tablets  soluble  in  water  and  combining 
Willi  phenylhydra/ine  to  a  yellow,  very  soluble  hydrazone, 

731,152-3.  William  J.  Armbnisler,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pigment 
and  jirocess  of  making  it,  Soluticms  I'f  zinc  sulphate  and  alka- 
line hydroxides  are  mixed,  solutions  of  sodium  carbonate  and 
barium  sulphide  adtled,  the  resulting  precipitates  separated  and 
mixed, 

731,  i6<).  Ost-ar  A.  Kllis,  ICl  Dorado  Canyon,  \ev,  Appa- 
ratn-;  I ur  extracting:  metals.  A  receivins;  liniipfr  with  an  in- 
clined bottom  an<i  pijies  snppis  ing  che;iiii-al  solutions  to  the  o;e 
near  the  lop  of  the  Iinp|ier  and  also  near  the  outlet  thereof. 

731, 184.  Evan  H,  Hopkins,  London,  Kiigland.  Obtaining- 
Zinc.  The  ore  i>  heated  in  the  presence  of  a  reducing  agent  with 
ex.in-ion  of  air  and  llame.  the  vajxirs  condensed  on  a  ma-s  i>f 
tar'...n  wi;h  exdn-i..n  of  air  and  the  licpiid  zinc  collected  1h;1ow 
tliecirhon. 

73i,2(jo.  Vii;j;o  Drewsi.n.  New.  York,  N.  Y,  Cellulose 
pPOduetS  from  corn-stalks,  etc.  The  stulks  are  fn->t  comminuted, 
then  Clinked  in  caustic  >oria  of  such  -.treii^'th  as  to  disintegrate 
the  [litli  oiilv,  sej'aratiii.y;  thi-  frrnu  the  slidls  and  further  cook- 
in>:  the  sheli'^  ■.(  thf  ^-la'lks, 

7.;i,3o8.  Krii>t  W,  Jun.L;ni_T,  ,Slockhohn,  Sweden,  Elec- 
trodes-  ,\  niL-tallie  catluHlt-  ii  iv^ri^  re^^ularly  disposed  conducting 
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poiiits  is  placed  opi)Ohite  a  metallic  anode  in  a  solution  of  an 
alkali  metal  hydroxide,  with  a  salt  adapted  to  combine  with  saii 
metal  and  to  dissolve  less  rapidly  than  it  forms,  such  as  oxy- 
chlorides  of  nickel. 

731,310.  Hermann  L-  Kuhberuiiss.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Plaster. 
Calcium  sulphate  30,  cork  meal  10,  alum  3,  glue  5,  coal  cinders 
7,  boiled  animal  hair  5,  .slaked  lime  and  sand  20  each. 

731,340.  George  Chism,  Carrollton,  111.  Assignor  to  the 
Mexican  DisinCectant  Co.,  same  place.  DlSJnlectant.  Caustic 
lime  one  barrel,  boneset  extract  two  gallons,  crude  carbolic  acid 
half  gallon,  copperas  25  and  Spanish  brown  30  pounds. 

73'i3^5-      PaulE.  Oberreit,  Ludwigsliafen-on-Rhein,  Germany. 
Assignor  to  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik.  same  place,     In- 
doxyl,      Phenylglycine    orthocarboxylic    acid   is    heated   with 
caustic  alkali  in  a  vacuum  till  converted. 
JUNE  23.  1903. 

731.432-  Walter  Cole.  Montreal,  Canada.  Making  cheeSO. 
The  milk  is  partially  separated,  10  per  cent,  of  the  lighter  con- 
stituents acidified.  oxidi7^d  by  aeration  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
the  treated  portion  added  to  the  main  bulk,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  over  thirteen  hours,  and  the  whey  drawn  off. 

731.450.  Robert  A,  Hatfield,  Sheffield,  England.  Tougrh- 
ening  manganese  Steel.  Heat  the  steel  slowly  to  750°  C. 
raise  quickly  to  940"  C,  increasing  the  temperature  alxive  said 
limits  the  tougher  and  less  hard  the  desired  product,  and  plung- 
ing the  hot  steel  in  cold  water. 

731.460.  Adolf  Israel  and  O.scar  Dressel,  Klberfeld,  Germany. 
Assignors  to  Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Blue  violet  azo 
dye.  Chlor-^-phenylenediamine  is  combined  with  1-8  dihy- 
droxy  naphthalene  3-6disulplionic  acid,  coniainiug  the  chlorine 
atom  in  meta-position  to  the  azo  group.  The  .sodium  .salt  is  a 
gray-black  powder  soluble  in  water  red-viulet,  turning  red  by  am- 
monia, caustic  soda  or  sulphuric  acid,  soluble  in  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  66°  Beaume.  red-violet  changed  to  yellow  by  ice,  more 
ice  precipitates  yellow  flakes,  dyeing  wool  from  acid  baths  blue- 
violet. 

731.461.  Alfred  K.  Jarecki,  Sandusky.  Ohio.  Fertilizer. 
Waste  beet  sugar  refuse  syrup  and  org:inio  refuse  is  mixed  with 
acid  as  sulphuric  and  a  basic  phospliate.  allowing  the  mixture  to 
stand  till  the  heat  of  reaction  has  driven  off  all  the  moisture, 
leaving  a  dry  granular  fertiliser. 

731,521.  Henriella  D.  Siidnian,  Boyne.  Mich.  Detergent- 
Rain  water  520,  sliaving  soap  5,  borax  2.  ether  and  alcohol  each 
16,  glycerol  8,  ammonia  16.  essence  of  wiiitergreen  4,  and  chloro- 
form 2  parts. 
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731.563-  John  C.  Haley,  Washington,  D.  C.  Assignor  one- 
Jialf  to  Pennie,  Goldsboro  and  O'Neill,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Soluble  0000a.  The  cocoa  is  melted,  the  oil  removed  by  glyc- 
erol, emulsified  with  syrup  and  added  to  the  rest. 

73i'578-  Rene  Koehler,  Lyons- Monplaisir,  France.  Solid 
soluble  antiseptic.  Trioxymethylene  95,  and  sodium  sulphite 
5  parts. 

731.590.  Charles  W.  Merrill,  Alameda,  Cal.  Cyanide 
leaeb  for  ores.  These  are  treated  with  hypochlorites  of  alkaline 
earths  or  of  alkalies,  and  then  with  solutions  of  cyanides  of  alka- 
lies or  alkaline  earths. 

731,608.  William  Owen,  Woking,  Kngland.  Artlflotal  Btone. 
Eighty-five  parts  of  40-mesh  sand  are  mixed  with  15  parts  75- 
mesh  lime,  .steamed  at  low  pressure  to  slake  the  lime,  then  heavily 
pressed  and  dried,  then  saturated  with  moisture  and  carbon  di- 
oxide, and  then  cutting  off  the  moisture  till  thoroughly  hard. 

731,631.  Joseph  T.  Terry,  Jr.,  Altar,  Mexico,  assignor  one- 
half  to  J.  D.  Treanor,  same  place.  Extracting:  g:old  OP  Silver 
from  slimes.  Water  is  mixed  with  slimes  to  make  a  sludge 
which  is  sprayed  onto  the  surface  of  a  cyanide  solution,  allowing 
it  to  percolate  through,  and  settle  at  the  bottom  without  agita- 
tion, and  decanting  the  clear  liquid. 

731,652,  George  J.  Atkins,  Tottenham,  England.  Gener- 
ating acetylene  g^as.  Calcium  carbide  and  sodium  carbonate 
or  sulphate  are  ground  and  mixed  together  in  a  dosed  receptacle, 
and  the  residues  are  used  to  make  soap. 

73I.653-  John  Ayling,  Toronto  Junction.  Canada.  Fire- 
bPick.     Hard  coal  ashes  6,  shale  3,  and  fire-clay  i  part. 

731,660.  Edwin  Bennett,  Mill  Village,  Pa.  Paint.  Gums 
dammar,  shellac,  tragacanth  and  glue,  i  part  each,  and  beeswax, 
paraffin  wax  and  rosin,  2  parts  each,  are  mixed  with  ground  shell 
rock,  oil  and  color  as  required. 

731,669.  Edward  Cullman,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to 
Schoelkopf,  Hartford  &  Hanna  Company,  same  place.  Green 
snlphnp  dye.  A  mixture  of  /-aminophenol  and  aminoazoben- 
zene  chloride  is  boiled  with  sodium  sulphide,  sulphur  and  a 
copper  salt,  the  product  nearly  insoluble  in  aqueous  sodium  car- 
bonate but  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  dark  color. 

731)670.  Walter  Dollfus  and  Rudolph  Hagenbach,  Hochst- 
on-Main,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Farbwerke,  vorm.  Meister Lucius 
uud  Bruning,  same  place,  Yellow  azo  dyO-  Diazotized  o- 
amino-^-sulpliobenzoic  acid  is  combined  with  phenylmethyl 
pyrazolone,  forming  a  yellow  powder  difficultly  soluble  in  cold 
water  eat^ily  soluble  in  hot  and  suitable  for  color  lakes. 

73'.723.  Gustav  Tischel,  Odessa,  Russia.  VaPnlsh.  Ground 
sticklac  140,  white  bleached  ground  shellac  20,  French  colophony 
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3,  gum  benzoin  8  from  Sumatra,  5  of  same  from  Siam,  camphor 
8,  caraelian  15,  sulphuric  ether  12,  alcohol  which  may  be  methyl- 
ated, 1000  parts.     All  solids  ground, 

731 ,746.  Augustus  Bischler,  Basle.  Switzerland.  Assignor  to 
Basle  Chemical  Works,  same  place.  Sodium  oxide.  Sodium 
peroxide  is  heated  with  sodium  and  a  small  per  cent,  of  caustic 
alkali  to  above  400°  C,  in  vacuo  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

73I175S.  Carl  Daub,  Antwerp,  Belgium.  Assignor  one-balf 
to  Julias  C.  Deuther,  Detroit,  Mich.  Apparatus  for  making 
SUlpharlc  anhydride.  The  contact  material  is  divided  up  in 
small  boxes  arranged  in  superposed  horizontal  courses  in  the  con- 
tact chambers,  and  with  suitable  connecting  pipes  and  means  for 
heating,  the  different  boxes  containing  contact  material  of  vary- 
ing strength. 

731.831.  Carl  P.  H,  Ahrle,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany, 
Assignor  to  Metalline- Plat  ten  Gesellschaft,  same  place.  A 
metallic  plate  is  varnished,  then  coated  with  a  mixture  of  albumin 
16,  honey  9,  and  water  23  parts,  then  covered  with  bronze  powder 
and  finally  with  a  layer  of  hardened  gelatin,  and  a  layer  of  sen- 
sitized emulsion. 

73ii839-  Gustavus  A.  Bahn,  Austin,  Texas.  Sulphuric  acid 
process  of  eztraotlng  precious  metals.  Cyanide  solutions  of 
the  metals  are  first  made,  then  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
zinc  in  some  form  immersed  in  the  mixture,  whereby  the  metals 
to  be  separated  are  precipitated,  dried  and  melted. 

731,849.  Abram  L.  Bower,  Boyertown,  Pa.  Compound  used 
in  capping  tooth  pulp.  Thymol  is  melted  and  oxide  of  zinc 
mixed  in. 

731,906.  August  Huck,  Ludwig  Fischer,  Hermann  Ahrle, 
and  Emil  Schmieder.  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany.  Assignors 
to  Metalline- Flatten  Gesellschaft,  same  place.  Metalline  fllms. 
A  rigid  base  is  coated  with  caoutchouc,  then  with  grease,  then 
caoutchouc  again,  then  japan,  then  a  solution  of  albumen,  honey 
and  water,  and  while  still  wet  a  dry  metallic  powder  is  brushed 
on,  dried,  treated  with  alcohol  and  the  completed  film  stripped 
from  the  plate. 

731.943-  William  D.  Perkins,  Oil  City,  Pa.  Assignor  six- 
sevenths  to  G.  B.  Aten,  F.  M.  Thompson,  J.  H.  Aten,  I>ura  B. 
Wade,  T.  A.  Mcintosh  and  J.  M.  Kerr,  Wellsville.  Ohio.  Appa- 
ratus tor  distilling  petroleum.  A  combination  of  an  extended 
series  of  vaporizers,  heaters,  condensers  and  connecting  pipes 
adapted  for  continuous  fractional  distillation  at  specified  tem- 
peratures. 

JUNE  30.  1903. 

732,047.     Wm.    R.    Chipman,   New  York,   N.  Y.     Alloy  for 
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el8Ctrode>  Aluminum  40,  Straits  tin  50,  and  nickel  15  parts 
and  a  suitable  flux. 

732,090.  Ivan  and  Herbert  Levinstein,  Manchester,  England. 
Assignors  to  Levinstein  Limited,  same  place.  Blue  sulphur  dye. 
0-Chlor-/-amiDO  phenol  and  nionalkyl-o-tolui(!ine  are  mixed  and 
oxidized  to  indoplienol;  this  is  reduced  to  a  white  powder  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  benzene  but  which  turns  blue  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  which  is  heated  with  sulphur  and  alkaline  sulphide 
to  form  a  blue  dye  soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  blue, 
in  caustic  soda  red-violet,  and  dyeing  unmordanted  cotton  bright 
blue  shades  fast  to  light  and  washing. 

732,103.  Benjamin  C.  Mudge,  Lynn,  Mass.  Preparing  flax. 
The  rough  flax  is  steeped  in  a  weak  solution  of  caustic  soda,  then 
in  a  weak  bleaching- powder  solution,  and  again  with  weak  alkali 
and  blued  with  aniline  blue. 

732,143.  Abram  H.  Van  Riper  and  Patrick  F.  Guthrie, 
Nutley.  N.  J.  Fire  eztlnguishlnET.  A  stream  of  water  is 
forced  through  a  confined  body  of  crystals  of  sodium  hyposul- 
phite, forming  a  solution  of  about  1.75' Beaurat  which  the  fire  im- 
mediately decomposes  to  sulphur  and  sodium  sulphite  that 
absorbs  the  surrounding  oxygen. 

732.159.  Edgar  F.  Billings,  Boston.  Mass.  Formaldehyde 
generator,  A  candle  is  enclosed  in  a  case  and  a  solid  vapor- 
izable  compound  of  formaldehyde  fixed  above  it,  the  whole  form- 
ing au  article  of  manufacture  destroyed  in  using. 

732i>89'  Max  Jolles  and  Leon  Lilienfeld,  Vienna,  Austria- 
Hungary.  Photographic  plate  solution.  An  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  albuminous  substance  of  grain  containing  a  haloid  salt 
of  silver. 

732,203.  George  A.  Lowry,  Boston,  Mass.  Apparatus  for 
Oarbooatlng  liquids  of  the  style  known  as  "Sparklet",  a  cap- 
sule of  steel  containing  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  adapted  to  be 
pierced  on  the  neck  of  the  bottle  enclosed  in  a  jacket,  the  flask 
having  a  compressing  cap  and  packing. 

732,207.  Henry  C-  Mitchell,  London,  England.  Boiler  OOV- 
erlng.  The  inside  of  a  semi-circular  mold  is  lined  with  a  mix- 
ture of  powdered  mica,  sodium  silicate  and  lead  acetate  and  lime, 
a  layer  of  flake  mica  is  put  on  and  a  circular  body  rolled  on  it 
and  a  binding  agent  poured  over. 

732,226.  Johann  Seuft,  Vienna,  Austria-Hungary.  Painting 
eament.  White  lead  50,  litharge  25,  polishing  varnish  6.  bone 
glue  15,  turpentine  5,  potassium  silicate  5,  siccative  20,  rock 
lime  30,  and  water  to  make  200  parts. 

732,234.  Charles  G.  Sudre  and  Charles  V.  Thierry,  Paris, 
France.      Drying  dlStlHer'S  wash.      First  as  a  thin  sheet  on  a 
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moving  aproD  at  300°  to  350°  C. ,  then  raising  the  temperature  to 
500°  C,  air  beiug  excluded  and  the  evolved  gases  condensed. 

732.263-4-5-6-7-8-9.  All  to  Martin  P.  Boss,  San  Francisco, 
Cal,  Assignor  to  Hydrocarbon  Smelting  Company,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. A  hydrocarbon  furnace  in  which  the  ore  is  fed  by 
gravity  dowu-sloping  fines  through  oxidizing  and  reducing  heat 
chambers  with  suitable  pockets  and  regulated  fuel  and  air  supply. 

732,323.  Albert  H.  Stone,  Boston,  Mass.  Depilatory. 
Quicklime  is  slaked  with  a  hot  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  and 
the  liquid  decanted. 

73;, 410.  Christian  H.  Homan,  Christiana,  Norway.  Silicon 
and  alunttnum  from  aluminum  silicates.  Clay  and  aluminum 
both  powdered  are  exposed  to  high  heat  in  an  electric  or  other 
furnace  whereby  aluminum  oxide  is  obtained  and  the  silicon 
wholly  or  partially  reduced,  and  the  products  tapped  o&  sepa- 
rately. 

732,480,  Knut  C.  Wideen,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to 
Carbon  Hydrate  Chemical  Company,  same  place.  Oxygen  com- 
pounds from  acetylene.  Acetylene  is  converted  into  ethylene 
by  passing  it  through  a  solution  of  ammonium  and  chromium 
sulphate  of  the  protoxide  type,  then  passing  the  ethylene  in 
rapid  succession  over  heated  ^bromisopropylbenzene,  hot  sodium, 
and  thence  into  superheated  steam,  making  C„H„0. 

733,514.  David  Beazell,  Brunswick,  Ga,  VamlSh.  Boil  13 
parts  raw  linseed  oil  three  minutes,  add  S  parts  melted  rosin  and 
boil  three  minutes,  add  12  partswhite  Japan  drierand  boil  three 
minutes,  cool  two  minutes,  add  i  part  beeswax  dissolved  in  half 
a  part  of  alcohol,  and  i  part  turpentine  and  finally,  when  cool,  i 
part  benzine. 

733.548.  Kmile  Guillaume,  Paris,  France.  Column  Still. 
The  partitions  are  staggered  from  side  to  side  and  extend  half 
way  across  the  column  so  that  the  lower  edges  may  be  cur\-ed  to 
direct  a  sheet  of  fluid  against  the  side  of  the  column. 

732,563.  Winfield  S.  Keyes,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Drying^ 
trait.  Grapes  are  put  in  a  tight  chamber  with  calcium  chloride 
and  a  vacuum  produced  to  make  raisins  without  a  coating  of 
sugar. 

732,569.  Albert  Leisel,  Peekskill,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to  Table 
Oilcloth  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Cloth  and  paper  are 
united  by  a  waterproof  cement,  the  cloth  being  first  coated  on 
both  sides  with  oil  paint,  thickest  on  the  exposed  surface. 

732,574.  Eugene  C.  May,  Chicago,  111.  Artificial  fuel. 
Garbage  is  crushed,  3  per  cent,  of  calcium  chloride  added  and  the 
mass  pressed,  one-fifth  part  of  a  mixture  of  crude  petroleum  with 
3.5  per  ceut.  of  potassium  protoxide  added,  then  3  per  cent,  of 
coal-tar  pitch  and  molding  the  same  to  fuel  briquettes. 
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732,605.  Gustav  B.  Thede,  Havilab,  Cal.  Leaching:  ores. 
A  mixture  of  the  ore  and  a  metallic  oxide  is  treated  with  a 
cyanide  solution  containing  hydrogen  peroxide. 

732,616.  Charles  F.  Burgess  and  Carl  Hambuechen,  Madison, 
Wis.  Heating  electrolytes.  The  heat  is  supplied  to  the  elec- 
trolyte by  a  separate  circuit  from  that  by  which  the  electrolysis 
is  performed. 

733.639.  Thomas  B.  Joseph,  Mercur,  Utah.  Extracting: 
gold.  The  ores  are  leached  by  aqueons  potassium  cyanide  con- 
taining bromine,  calcium  hydroxide  and  barium  peroxide. 

732.640.  Thomas  B.  Joseph,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Cement. 
Calcined  calcium  sulphate,  barium  peroxide,  arseuic  acid,  and 
ammonium  chloride. 

732.641.  As  above  for  leaching  process.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  made  from  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  sodium  chloride 
and  hyposulphite,  and  potassium  permanganate. 

732,663.  Omar  A.  Stempel,  Lakeland,  Fla.  Paint.  Pow- 
dered asphaltum  and  asbestos  are  placed  on  the  surface  to  be  pro- 
tected and  fused,  a  coat  of  asphalt  alone  having  been  first  applied. 

732,674.  Joshua  A.  Bell  and  Lynn  T.  Leet,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Assignors  to  Composite  Stone  and  Brick  Co.,  of  Delaware.  Arti- 
ficial Stone.  Pulverized  sand  and  hydraulic  cement  are  mixed 
and  molded  and  steamed  under  pressure,  then  submerged  in 
water,  taken  out  and  again  steamed.  Wm.  H.  Sbaha.n. 
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OBNERAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CHEniSTRY. 
A  Revision  of  the  Atomic  Weight  of  Iron.  II.  The 
Analysis  of  Ferrous  Bromide.  Bv  Gregorv  Paul  Bax- 
ter. Proc.  Amer.  Acad.,  39,  245-256. — Four  determina- 
tions of  the  ratio  FeBr,  ;  2AgBr  were  made  by  oxidi- 
zing the  former  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  solution  with 
potassium  dicbromate,  precipitating  with  silver  nitrate,  and 
weighing  the  silver  bromide.  In  two  of  these,  the  ratio  FeBr,  : 
2Ag  was  also  determined  by  weighing  out  the  calculated  amount 
of  silver,  and  estimating  the  excess  o£  silver  or  bromine  (which 
was  found  to  be  nil)  in  the  supernatant  solution  from  the 
turbidity  produced  with  silver  nitrate  and  hydrobromic  acid.  The 
mean  of  the  six  values  of  the  atomic  weight  so  obtained,  after 
correction  for  the  minute  quantity  of  sodium  bromide  present  in 
the  sublimed  ferrous  bromide  used,  is  55.871,  while  from  the 
earlier  analysis  of  ferric  oxide  55-883  was  obtained  (this  Rev.,  6, 
143).  The  density  of  ferrous  bromide  at  25°  was  found  to  be 
4.636.  The  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  the  weight  of  a 
sample  of  metallic  iron  was  shown  to  be  negligible  in  even  the 
most  precise  atomic  weight  work.  A.  A.  Noyks. 

The  Colors  of  Allotropic  Silver.  By  J.  C.  Blakk.  Am.  J. 
Sci.,  166,  282-288;  Ztscir.  anorg.  Chem.,  37,  243-251. — The 
author  concludes  that  all  the  color  effects  that  have  been  observed 
may  be  explained  by  the  assumption  of  three  forms,  "white 
silver,"  "blue  silver,"  and  "red  silver,"  and  perhaps  a  fourth 
form,  "yellow  silver,"  which  differs  from  red  silver  only  !□ 
forming  a  yellow  mirror  on  glass.  Blue  silver  is  blue  by  trans- 
mitted and  golden-yelJow  by  reflected  light.  Red  silver  is  red  by 
transmitted,  and  indigo-blue  by  reflected  light.  Thet-e  two 
varieties  alone  form  stable  colloidal  solutions.  The  conditions  of 
formation  and  transformation  into  each  other  of  the  separate 
forms  are  described;  and  a  table  is  given  showing  the  results  of 
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the  reduction  of  silver  sotutioDS  by  a  large  number  of  reducing 
agents.  A.  A.  Noyes. 

On  Colloidal  Gold :  Adsorption   Phenomena  and  Allotropy. 

ByJ.  C.  Blakh.  Am.  J.  Sci.,  i66,  381-387.— A  very  stable 
and  concentrated  red  colloidal  gold  solution  was  made  by  pouring 
an  ethereal  solution  of  gold  cbloride  dried  at  170°  into  a  solution 
of  acetylene  in  water.  When  such  gold  solutions  are  precipitated 
by  barium  cbloride,  the  precipitate  contains  scarcely  any  barium, 
if  the  liquid  is  even  slightly  acid,  but  a  large  quantity  of  it,  if  the 
solution  be  made  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  barium  hydroxide. 
The  author  concludes  that  adsorption  phenomena  are  not  con- 
cerned in  an  important  way  in  the  color  effects  produced  in  gold 
solutions  by  electrolytes.  He  distinguishes  three  allotropic  forms 
of  gold— yellow  gold,  blue  gold,  and  red  gold. 

A.  A.  Noyes. 

On  tbe  Heat  of  Combustion  of  Hydrogen.  By  W.  G.  Mixtbr. 
Am.  J.  Set.,  166,  214-228. — The  author  has  made,  in  a  silver 
calorimetric  bomb,  fourteen  determinations  of  tbe  heat  of  com- 
bustion of  hydrogen  prepared  from  sodium  hydroxide  solution 
and  aluminium  or  zinc.  Every  precaution  seems  to  have  been 
taken  and  all  corrections  of  importance  applied.  The  weighted 
mean  derived  from  these  experiments  is  33,993  calories- at- ao"  for 
the  beat  of  combustion  of  one  gram  of  hydrogen  at  constant 
pressure  with  formation  of  liquid  water  at  0°.  The  values 
previously  obtained  by  Thomsen,  Schuller  and  Wartba,  and 
Than,  are  34031,  34009,  and  34061  respectively.  The  final  mean 
from  these  four  independent  series  is  34030,  the  error  in  which 
is  probably  not  more  than  o.  i  per  cent.  For  one  mol  (3.016 
grams)  tbe  heat  of  combustion  at  constant  pressure  at  0°  is  685S0, 
and  at  18"  is  68440  calories-at-ao".  A.  A.  Noybs. 

The  Association  of  a  Liquid  Diminished  by  the  Presence  of 
Another  AMOcIated  Liquid.  By  Harry  C.  Jones  and  Grant- 
land  Murray,  Am.  Chem.  /.,  30, 193-205. — The  authors  have 
determined  the  freezing-point  lowering  produced  by  dissolving 
separately  acetic  acid  and  formic  acid  in  water,  water  and  acetic 
acid  in  formic  acid,  and  water  and  formic  acid  in  acetic  acid.  The 
measurements  extended  from  below  molar  up  to  6-  to  9-fold  molar. 
The  molecular  weight  was  calculated  by  means  of  the  constants 
applicable  to  dilute  solutions.  The  values  so  obtained  all  in- 
crease with  increasing  concentration,  but  in  no  case  (excepting 
that  of  water  in  acetic  acid  where  the  calculated  molecular  weight 
became  38  in  12-fold  molar  solution)  do  they  exceed  the  normal 
one  by  as  much  as  45  percent.,  even  at  the  highest  concentration. 
From  this  fact  and  the  surface-tension  values  of  Ramsay  and 
Shields,  the  authors  conclude  that  the  dissolved  substances  are 
all  much  less  as'sociated  in  the  mixture  than  in  the  pure  stale. 
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The  iucrease  in  apparent  molecular  weight  was  least  with  water 
as  the  solvent,  greater  with  formic  acid,  and  greatest  with  acetic 
acid,  in  correspondence  with  the  well-known  relative  dissociating 
powers  of  these  solvents.  From  their  experiments  and  the 
parallelism  between  the  molecular  association  of  liquids  and  their 
dissociating  powers,  the  authors  conclude  that  mixtures  of  liquids 
have  a  less  dissociating  power  than  the  components  separately, 
and  explain  in  this  way  the  results  of  Jones  and  Lindsay  {this 
Rev.,  9,  260),  who  found  that  the  conductivity  of  electrolytes  in 
mixtures  of  methyl  alcohol  and  water  is  less  than  even  in  pure 
methyl  alcohol.  This  last  fact  is  due,  however,  as  previously 
pointed  out  by  the  reviewer,  mainly  to  a  decrease  in  the  migra- 
tion velocity :  that  there  is  also  a  marked  decrease  in  the  disso- 
ciation was  not  shown  by  Jones  and  Lindsay.         A.  A.  NovBS. 

The  Lowering  of  the  Freezlnj^-Polnt  of  Aqueous  Hydrogen 
Dioxide  by  Sulphuric  and  Acetic  Acids.  By  Hasky  C.  Jones 
andOrantland  Murray.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  30,  205-209.— In 
continuation  of  previous  investigations  {this  Rev.,  8,  265;  9,  250), 
it  is  found  that  sulphuric  add  lowers  the  freezing-point  of  a  4.7 
per  cent,  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in  waterio-20  per  cent, 
more,  and  that  of  a  9,5  per  cent,  solution  25-40  per  cent,  more, 
than  it  lowers  the  freezing-point  of  pure  water;  and  that  acetic 
acid  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon,  but  in  much  slighter  degree. 
This  is  attributed  to  an  increase  in  the  dissociation  of  the  acids 
by  the  peroxide,  but  it  may  well  be  due  to  other  cau5es. 

A,  A.  NoYES. 

On  a  Determination  of  the^  Freezing- Point  Depression  Con- 
stant for  Electrolytes. .  By  Thos.  C.  Hhbb.  Trans.  Nova 
Scocian  Inst.  Set.,  10,  409-421. — By  making  further  application 
of  the  indirect,  inverse  method  of  MacGregor  {this  Rev.,  i,  439), 
tlie  author  has  studied  the  extent  of  the  agreement  of  the 
observed  molar  freezing-point  depression  (rf)  of  electrolytes* with 
that  calculated  from  the  conductivity  ratio  («)  and  the  de- 
pression-constant. The  method  consists  in  determining,  by 
means  of  plots  based  on  the  separate  series  of  freezing-point  and 
conductivity  data  thus  far  published,  the  values  of  the  constants 
k  and  /occurring  in  the  equation  {S)^k{i — a)-^la.  These  con- 
stants should,  of  course,  have  the  value  1.86  (or  the  appropriate 
multiple  thereof),  if  the  theoretical  requirements  are  fulfilled.  In 
fact,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  value  of  /  (divided  in  each  case 
by  the  appropriate  integer)  derived  from  37  series  of  freezing- 
point  measurements  with  13  different  electrolytes  is  1.851,  and 
that  of  k,  which  is  much  more  affected  by  the  experimental 
errors,  is  1.932.  The  average  deviation  of  31  separate  values  of 
/from  the  mean  (six  very  widely  divergent  ones  being  omitted) 
is  0.9  per  cent.  Thus  the  highly  important  question,  does  the 
conductivity   method   of  determining  dissociation  give   results 
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agreeing  with  those  obtained  by  other  standard  methods,  E^ain 
receives  from  this  comprehensive  study,  an  affirmative  answer. 
One  still  feels,  however,  that  a  more  critical  comparison  carried 
out  by  a  more  direct  method  and  supplemented  by  new 
determinations  where  apparently  needed,  is  very  desirable. 

A.  A.  NoYEs. 
On  the  Determination  of  the  Freezing-point  Depressions  ol 
Dilute  Solutions  of  Electrolytes.  Bv  Thomas  C.  Hbbb.  Trans. 
Nova  Scolian  Inst.  Sci..  10,  422-432. — The  results  are  presented 
of  twenty-two  very  careful  determinations  (made  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  air  was  0°)  of  the  freezing-point  of 
potassium  chloride  solutions  of  concentrations  varying  from  0.004 
to  0.074  molar.  The  molar  depressions  at  0.01-0.03  molar  are 
about  one  per  cent,  higher  1:han  those  of  Jones  and  of  Loomis,  while 
at  0.074  molar  the  agreement  with  that  of  Jones  is  complete  and 
with  that  of  Loomis  is  within  0.7  per  cent.  The  quotients  of  the 
molar  depression  by  the  number  of  molecules  ( i  +  a)  present  as 
calculated  from  Whetham's  conductivity  data  at  0°  were  found  to 
have  the  average  value  1.85,  and  the  greatest  deviation  from  this 
value  is  one  per  cent.  The  results  furnish  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  applicability  of  the  perfect  gas  laws  to  this  electro- 
lyte and  of  the  proportionality  between  electrical  conductivity 
and  dissociation  in  this  case.  A.  A.  NovBS. 

The  Toxic  Effect  of  H  and  OH  Ions  on  Seedlings  of  Indian 
Corn.  By  Prbd  A.  I-OEW.  Science,  18,  304-308. — Potassium 
and  sodium  hydroxide  solutions  were  found  to  kill  com  seedlings 
at  the  same  concentration  (1/64  normal),  and  at  smaller  concen- 
trations to  permit  about  equal  growth.  Hydrochloric  and  sul- 
phuric acids  also  caused  death  at  the  same  concentration  ( 1/256 
normal),  but  the  latter  acid  allowed  much  greater  growth  in  the 
more  dilute  solution.  The  corn  seedlings  will  live  with  a  conceh- 
tratiOi  of  hydroxy!  ions  three  times  as  great,  but  with  one  of 
hydrogen  ions  twelve  times  as  g^at  as  will  the  seedlings  of 
Lupinus  albus  previously  studied  by  Kablenberg  and  True.  Un- 
fortunately the  author  did  not  maintain  the  seedlings  at  a  constant 
temperature  during  their  growth.  A.  A.  Noyhs. 

History  of  the  Water  Problem.  By  J.  W.  Mellor.  /.  Phys. 
Chem.,  7,  557-367. — In  this  article  attention  is  called  to  an  essay 
published  by  Mrs.  Fulbame  in  1790,  atid  portions  of  it  are  re- 
produced, in  order  to  show  that  it  was  at  that  early  date 
recognized  that  water  was  essential  to  the  occurrence  of  many 
chemical  reactions.  A.  A.  Noyes. 

Saturated  Gypsum  Solutions  as  a  Basis  for  Conductivity. 

Bv  G.  A.  HuLETT.  Zlschr.  pkys.  Chem^,  42,  577-583. — The  use 
of  normally  saturated  gypsum  solutions  (see  (his  journal,  24,  667) 
is  recommended  for  the  determination  of  the  resistance-capacity 
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of  conductivity  cells.  These  solutions  are  prepared  by  circulating, 
by  means  of  a  stirrer,  pure  conductivity-water  for  three  bours  or 
more  over  plates  of  pure  native  gypsum  in  an  Erlenmeyer  fiask 
kept  in  a  thermostat.  The  author's  experimental  determinations 
lead  to  the  following  equation  as  an  expression  of  the  specific 
conductivity,  k,  in  reciprocal  ohms,  of  a  gypsum  solution  satu-' 
rated  in  this  way  at  any  temperature  t  between  10°  and  30°: 

io*«  =  2208  +  45.6  (/— 25)  +  0.163  (/— 25)*. 
Determinations  of  the  molar  conductivity  of  calcium  sulphate  solu- 
tions at  ten  dilutions  between  65. 5  and  33, 500  liters  per  mol  are  also 
presented,  the  values  at  these  two  limits  being  at  18°,  126  and 
234  respectively.  For  infinite  dilution  the  value  adopted  is  240 
which  corresponds  to  104  for  the  calcium  ion.  Incidentally  is  sug- 
gested a  modification  of  the  Arrhenius  cell,  consisting  in  a  conical- 
shaped  bottom  in  which  the  lower  electrode  fits  closely,  thus  pre- 
venting any  change  in  the  position  of  the  electrodes  in  the  cell. 
This  would  seem  to  have  the  disadvantages  of  reducing  the  elec- 
trode surface  and  of  increasing  the  danger  of  slightly  bending  the 
lower  electrode.  A.  A.  Noyes. 

Solubility  of  Calcium  Sulphate  In  Aqueous  Solutions  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid.  By  F.  K.  Cameron  and  J.  F.  Brbazbalb. 
J.  Phys.  Chem.,  7,  571-577. — The  solubility  in  grams  per  liter  is 
found  to  increase  at  25°  from  2. 13  in  pure  water  to  a  maximum 
of  2.84  in  0.75  molar  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  to  de- 
crease to  1.54  in  three-fold  molar  solution.  At  43°  it  increases 
from  2.15  in  pure  water  to  a  maximum  of  4.26  in  1.07  molar  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  decreases  to  2.48  in  three-fold  molar  solu- 
tion. The  increase  of  solubility  indicates  that  the  common  ion 
effect  is  overcompensated  by  the  formation  of  some  complex 
molecules  or  ions.  The  explanation  suggested  by  the  authors  to 
the  effect  that  complex  ions  like  Ca(SO,),"  and  HCa(SOJ,'  may 
be  present,  seems  the  most  probable  one. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  solubility  value 
at  25"  (2.126  gramji  per  liter)  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
{2.080)  obtained  by  Hulett  and  Hulett  and  Allen  {this  Journal, 
24,  667;  Ztschr.  phys.  Chem.,  37,  385;  42,  577),  by  circulating 
water  over  plane  surfaces  of  gypsum.  Yet  the  former  value  was 
always  obtained  by  the  authors,  even  with  calcium  sulphate  from 
widely  different  sources  and  in  various  physical  conditions,  and 
they  consider  that  their  value  is  the  true  solubility  as  ordinarily 
determined  with  particles  of  moderate  size.  A.  A.  NoYEs. 

The  Solubility  of  Magnesium  Carbonate  In  Aqueous  Solu- 
tions of  Certain  Electrolytes.  By  F.  K.  Cameron  and  A. 
Seidell.  /.  Phys.  Chem.,  7,  578-590.— Great  difficulty  was  met 
with  in  obtaining  concordant  values  for  the  solubility  of  this  salt; 
and  consequently  the  results  presented  are  only  rough 
approximations.     The  solubility   in   sodium   chloride   solutions 
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through  which  ordinary  air  not  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  is 
bubbled,  rapidly  increases  with  the  concentration  till  this  reaches 
lo  per  cent.,  after  which  it  decreases.  On  the  contrarj'.  when 
kept  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  all  chloride  solutions  dissolve 
less  magnesium  carbonate  than  water  does,  the  decrease  in 
solubility  being  70  per  cent,  in  a  nearly  saturated  sodium  chloride 
solution.  This  is  considered  irreconcilable  with  the  Ionic  Theory ; 
but  it  may  well  be  due  to  the  decrease  of  solubility  of  carbon 
dioxide  itself  in  the  strong  salt  solution.  In  solutions  of  sodium 
sulphate  saturated  with  carbon  dioxide,  the  solubility  first 
increases,  but  not  very  largely,  to  a  maximum,  and  then  some- 
what decreases.  When  the  solutions  were  saturated  in  closed 
bottles  originally  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  the  solubility  in 
sodium  chloride  was  found  first  to  increase  to  a  maximum  and 
then  to  decrease,  with  increasing  concentration;  while  with 
sodium  sulphate  and  carbonate  a  regular  increase  occurs  up  to  the 
highest  concentrations.  The  solubility  in  double  molar  sodium 
carbonate  solution  is  nearly  tenfold  that  in  water,  which  indicates 
the  formation  of  a  complex  carbonate.  A.  A.  Noybs. 

The  Changeable  Hydrolytic  Equilibrium  of  Dissolved  Chromic 
Sulphate.  By  Theodore  William  Richards  and  Frederic 
Bonnet,  Jr.  Proc.  Am.  Acad.,  39,  330. — The  authors  have 
worked  upon  the  problem  of  the  violet  and  green  chromium  solu- 
tions. They  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  previous  investi- 
gators that  hydrolysis  of  the  normal  violet  salt  is  the  cause 
of  the  color  change,  and  that  this  hydrolysis  is,  in  general,  not 
complete.  The  dependence  of  the  extent  and  speed  of  the 
hydrolysis  upon  the  temperature  was  determined  by  measuring 
the  rate  of  the  inversion  of  sugar  under  the  influence  of  the 
various  solutions.  Migration  experiments  indicate  that  there  is 
no  anion  containing  chromium  in  the  green  solution,  but  that 
there  is  a  cathion  of  a  green  color  (perhaps  Cr(OH),).  The 
add  set  free  by  this  hydrolysis  seems  to  be  sulphuric  acid, 
and  not  a  complex  acid.  Its  removal  by  shaking  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  or  by  digesting  with  chromic 
hydroxide  was  found  to  accelerate  the  hydrolysis.  Excess  of 
acid  accelerates  the  reversion  to  the  violet  salt  and  retards  the 
formation  of  the  green  salt.  A  bibliography  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  upon  this  color  change  accompanies  the  article. 
C.  S.  Hudson. 

On  the  Thiocyanates  of  Silver  and  Potassium  and  Their 
Solubility.  By  H.  W.  Foote.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  30,  330-339.— In 
order  to  determine  the  existence  of  stable  double  salts,  the  author 
makes  use  of  solubility  experiments  in  which  the  composition  of 
the  residue  is  varied  and  the  resulting  efliect  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  saturated  solution  is  determined.  Weighed  quantities 
of  potassium   thiocyanate,   silver  thiocyanate,  and  water  were 
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allowed  to  reach  equilibrium  at  35°  and  a  portion  of  the  solution 
was  then  analyzed.  As  none  of  the  salts  involved  form  hydrates, 
the  analysis  of  the  solution  sufficed  also  to  determine  the  com- 
position of  the  residue.  To  illustrate  the  method,  the  results 
obtained  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 

Bipt. 
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56.0a 
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63.25 

36-26 
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67.17 
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In  the  above  table,  No.  i  represents  the  solubility  of  pure 
KSCN.  Nos.  2,  3  and  4.  show  a  constant  solubility  while  the 
composition  of  the  residue  changes,  indicating  that  a  mixture  of 
KSCN  and  a  double  salt  are  present  as  solid  phases,  Nos.  5,  6, 
7  and  8  show  a  constant  composition  of  the  residue  while  that  of 
the  solution  changes  :  here  the  first  double  salt  which  is  evidently 
sKSCN.AgSCN  appears  in  pure  condition.  Nos.  9  and  10  show 
a  constant  solubility  and  variable  composition  of  the  residue  cor- 
responding to  a  mixture  of  2KSCN.AgSCN  and  the  next  double 
salt.  Nos.  II,  12  and  13  show  variable  composition  of  the  solu- 
tion while  the  residue  corresponds  closely  to  KSCN.AgSCN. 
Nos.  14  and  15  have  a  constant  composition  of  the  solution  while 
the  residue  varies,  corresponding  to  a  mixture  of  KSCN.AgSCN 
and  AgSCN. 

The  salt  sKSCN.AgSCN  isolated  by  Wells  and  Merriam  iAm. 
Chfm. /.,  28,  265)  is  unstable  at  ordinary  temperatures,  break- 
ing down  into  aKSCN.AgSCN  and  KSCN.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  transition  temperature  in  the  case  of  this  salt  is 
to  be  expected  at  high  or  at  low  temperature,  the  author  attempts 
to  determine  the  heat  of  transition  of  3KSCN. AgSCN  into 
aKSCN.AgSCN  +  KSCN  by  measuring  the  heats  of  solution  in 
one  case  of  the  single  salt,  and  in  the  other  case  of  the  mixture. 
The  reviewer  would,  however,  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  heat  of 
transition  can  be  determined  in  this  way  only  in  case  a  freshly 
prepared  solution  of  3KSCN. AgSCN  is  identical  with  a  freshly 
prepared  solution  of  2KSCN.AgSCN  +  KSCN,  in  other  words 
in  case  the  equilibrium  in  solution  is  immediately  established. 
Whether  the  reaction  in  question  takes  place  quickly  or  slowly 
is  not  known.  C.  S.  Hudson. 
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On  the  Double  Caesium  and  Mercuric  Chlorides  and  Their 
Solubility.  By  H.  W.  Footk.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  30,  339-344.— 
By  the  method  described  in  the  preceding  review  the  foUowiDg 
stable  double  chlorides  of  caesium  and  mercury  were  shown  to 
exist  at  25°:  3CsCl.HgCl„  2CsCl.HgCl,.  CsCl.HgCl,, 
CsCLaHgCl,,  CsCl-sHgCl,.  Other  stable  combinations  of  the 
two  salts  at  35"  are  excluded,  because  the  differences  in  com- 
position  of  the  solutions  and  residues  from  group  to  group  are 
slight.  C.  S.  Hudson. 

The  Solubility-Curve  of  Sodium  Tetraborate.  By  D.  W. 
Horn  and  Elizabeth  M,  Van  Wagknhr.  Am.  Chem.  J., 
30t  344-350,  1903. — The  curve  is  composed  of  two  branches 
referring  to  the  deca-  and  penta-hydrates  respectively.  The 
transition  temperature  for  the  two  forms  is  about  60°,  but  the 
determination  is  not  sharp  on  account  of  the  unusually  small 
change  of  direction  of  the  solubility  curve  at  the  transition 
temperature.  The  dilatometer  or  the  tensimeter  would  probably 
have  given  a  sharper  determination.  The  values  of  the  solubility 
from  5°  to  100°  are  also  given.  C.  S.  Hudson. 

The  Rates  of  the  Reactions  in  Solutions  Containing  Ferrous 
Sulphate,  Potassium  iodide,  and  Chromic  Add.  By  Ct.ara  C. 
Benson.  /,  Phys.  Chem.,  7,  356-388. — The  rates  of  oxidation 
of  ferrous  sulphate  and  of  potassium  iodide,  each  taken  separately, 
by  a  mixture  of  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  were 
recently  investigated  by  the  author  {this  Rev.,  i^,  252)  and  by 
De  Lury  {this  Rev.,  g,  501),  respectively.  The  author  now  de- 
termines the  rates  of  their  oxidation  by  chromic  acid  in  solutions 
containing  both  salts  simultaneously,  and  finds  that  the  rate  of 
liberation  of  iodine  is  proportional  to  the  i.3tb  to  i. 6th  power 
of  the  concentration  of  the  bichromate,  to  the  fourth  power  of 
that  of  the  acid,  to  the  first  power  of  that  of  the  ferrous  salt,  to 
the  first  (or  less)  power  of  that  of  the  iodide,  and  that  the 
oxidation  is  much  retarded  by  ferric  salts ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
rate  of  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  found  to  be  propor- 
tional to  the  first  power  of  the  concentration  of  the  ferrous  salt,  to 
the  third  or  fourth  power  of  that  of  the  acid,  and  to  the  first 
power  of  that  of  the  bichromate,  and  to  first  decrease  and  then 
increase  with  increasing  concentration  of  the  iodide. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  marked  differences  in  the  order  of 
the  reactions  in  solutions  containing  both  potassium  iodide  and 
ferrous  sulphate  and  in  those  containing  these  salts  separately, 
the  author  assumes  that  in  these  solutions  a  new  reaction,  the 
oxidation  of  the  ion  Fel"*",  takes  place.  C.  S.  Hudson. 

Y    MINERALOQICAL  AND  QBOLOaiCAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Clays  of  the  United  States  East  of  the  nisslssippi 
River.     By  Heinrich  Rihs.     U.  S.  Geoi.  Survey,  Pro/essimal 
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Paper  No.  11,  298  pp.;  maps,  plates,  figs, — The  title  suffidentlj' 
indicates  the  scope  and  character  of  this  important  report,  which 
is  replete  with  typical  analyses.  W.  F.  Hillbbramd. 

The  Rossie  Lead  Veins.  Bv  C.  H.  Smyth,  Jr.  School  of 
Mines  Quarterly,  24,  421-429.— These  veins,  so  noted  for  the  fine 
specimens  of  calcile,  galena,  and  pyrite  which  they  produced  in 
the  early  half  of  the  past  century,  are  of  no  present  commercial 
value,  though  still  of  interest  otherwise.  The  author  has 
reexamined  them,  and  in  the  light  of  his  observations  and  their 
known  history  offers  suggestions  as  to  the  source  of  the  vein  con- 
tents. These,  it  is  thought,  may  have  come  upward  from 
crystalline  limestones  that  exist  in  the  vicinity  and  perhaps 
underlie  the  veins.  '  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

The  Oeoloey  of  the  Cerrlllos  Hills.  New  Mexico.  Part  I, 
Qeneral  Oeolosy  (continued).  By  D.  W.  Johnson.  School  of 
Mines  Quarterly,  34,  456-500;  map,  plates. — Two  points  of  inter- 
est to  the  chemical  geologist  in  this  paper  are  to  be  noted.  The 
formation  of  bituminous  coal  and  true  anthracite  from  lignite 
seems  to  be  clearly  traced  to  the  effect  of  intruded  lava  sheets 
without  actual  contact.  Indeed,  when  this  occurred,  the  coal 
was  destroyed,  whichever  one  of  the  three  it  might  be.  "More 
gradual  thermal  action  through  intervening  protecting  beds  of  ■ 
sand  and  shale  was  conducive  to  the  production  of  the  best  grade 
of  coal."  With  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  well-known  turquoise 
of  this  region,  the  author  disagrees  with  the  views  of  Clarke  and 
Diller  (1887)  and  Herrick  (1900),  and  attaches  greater  weight  to 
that  of  Silliman  ( 1880) .  The  latter  supposed  the  aluminum  and 
phosphorus  to  be  derived  from  the  feldspar  and  apatite  of  the 
adjacent  andesite  by  the  action  of  heated  vapors,  while  Clarke 
and  Diller  imagined  a  replacement  of  preexisting  veins  of 
apatite.  The  latter  mineral  occurs  in  the  fresh  rock  in  abund- 
ance, but  is  missing  from  the  altered  portions  that  bear  the 
turquoise.  The  copper  of  this  mineral  "was  probably  supplied 
from  the  same  copper- bearing  solutions,  possibly  indirectly, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  copper-bearing  ores  of  the  region." 

W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

The  Ore  Deposits  of  Tonopah,  Nevada  (Preliminary  Report), 

Bv  J.  E.  Spurr.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.  No.  219,  61  pp.; 
map,  figures.  Strictly  chemical  matter  is  wanting  and  a  review 
will  be  deferred  until  the  appearance  of  the  full  report. 

W.  F.  HlIXBBRAND. 

Mineral  Analyses  from  the  Laboratories  of  the  United 
States  Oeolofflcal  Survey,  1880  to  1903.  Tabulated  by  F.  W. 
Clakee.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Sull.  No.  aao,  119  pp. — Herein 
are  brought  together,  in  classified  order,  507  analyses  of  minerals 
made  by  the  chemists  of  the  survey  since  its  organization.    Over 
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1 50  distinct  ^>ecies  are  represented,  and  not  a  few  of  the  analyses 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  Detailed  descriptions  are 
omitted,  but  references  to  original  publications  are  given. 

W.  F.  HULBBRAND. 


ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  riorse  Apparatus  forOauflngTeniperatures.  Iron  Age, 
October  22,  1903. — Description  of  a  practical  form  of  pyrometer, 
now  being  sold,  in  which  an  incandescent  filament  is  h*ated  by  a 
storage  battery  current  to  a  desired  degree,  and  then  observed 
against  the  furnace  as  a  background.  The  arrangement  is  prac- 
tical, and  it  is  stated  that  temperatures  can  be  determined  to 
within  5"  F.  '  J.  W.  Richards. 

Analyses  and  Fuel  Value  of  Coal.  By  P.  Haas.  Mines  and 
Minetals,  September,  1903  (from  Vol.  II.  Report  W.  Va.  Geo- 
logical Survey). — Analyses,  giving  moisture,  volatile  matter, 
fixed  carbon,  ash  and  sulphur  of  51  "Pittsburg"  coals  from  the 
Fairmount  Region  of  West  Virginia,  with  the  calorific  power  of 
each.  The  calorific  power  was  found  to  be  calculable  from  the 
analysis  by  the  following  formulae  : 

Calorific  power  (B.  T.  U.  per  100  pounds)  =^15,675  (100  —  per 
cent,  ash  —  percent,  sulphur  —  percent.  moisture)-i-(4,05oXper 
cent,  sulphur). 

Calorific  power  (Cal.  per  100  kilos)  =  8,710  (100  — per  cent, 
ash  —  per  cent,  sulphur  —  per  cent,  moisture)  +  (2,250  X  per 
cent,  sulphur). 

The  results  of  calculation  agreed  with  the  experimental  results 
always  within  i  percent.,  and  averaged  to  within  0.5  percent. 
Complete  analyses  of  the  ash  of  seven  of  these  coals  are  also  given. 
J.  W.  Richards. 


nETALLURQlCAL  CHEniSTRY  AND  ASSAYING, 
rietal  Splnnlnf.  By  W.  Goodwin.  Metal  Industry,  October, 
1903. — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  dictionaries 
and  encyclopedias  ignore  this  art,  not  even  defining  it.  High 
brass  and  Britannia  are  the  metals  most  largely  spun,  but  low 
brass,  copper,  sbeet  zinc,  sheet  tin,  German  silver,  sheet  steelj 
lead,  aluminum,  nickel,  silver,  gold,  platinum  and  various  alloys, 
can  be  spun  with  proper  manipulation.  Copper  requires  about 
the  same  treatment  as  brass.  Aluminum,  either  pure  or  alloyed, 
can  be  spun  easily ;  it  is  annealed  at  a  temperature  which  will 
char  a  pine  stick.  Sheet  zinc  is  troublesome,  and  must  be  spun 
warm  to  give  good  results  ;  the  annealing  is  difficult.  Good  steel 
may  be  spun  into  any  plain  shape  not  too  deep  ;  soap  is  a  good 
lubricant  to  use.  Oval  spinnigs  are  made  on  an  ordinary  lathe 
with  an  oval  or  eccentric  attachment  on  the  head  stock. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
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Tb«  Um  of  5brlak  Balls  on  Patterns.  Bv  B.  S.  Spsrry. 
Metal  Industry,  September,  1903. — Patterns  must  be  adapted  to 
the  metal  to  be  cast.  The  majority  of  failures  in  casting  strong 
bronzes  are  on  account  of  improperly  made  patterns.  All  the 
bronzes  of  high  tensile  strength  for  sand  castings  contain  alumi- 
num, the  success  of  manganese  bronze,  for  instance,  dating  from 
the  introduction  of  0.5  to  i.o  per  cent,  of  aluminum  into  it,  this 
giving  it  sound  sand-casting  qualities.  In  making  these  castings, 
the  light  portions  draw  away  from  the  heavy  in  cooling,  produ- 
cing either  cracks  or  shrinkage  depressions.  In  large  work  this  is 
obviated  by  heavy  risers  ;  or  by  placing  shrink  balls  on  any  part, 
heavy  or  light.  The  moulder  should  make  a  pattern  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  then  cast  some  samples  from  it,  and  observe  where 
shrinkage  holes  appear.  These  can  then  be  remedied  by  placing 
shrink  balls  in  convenient  positions  so  as  to  feed  the  casting  at 
these  places,  during  cooling,  J.  W.  RICHARDS. 

Tbe  Use  of  Salt  in  Melting  Brass.  By  K.  S.  Spbrrv.  Metal 
Industry,  October,  1903. — In  melting  copper,  its  property  of  oxi- 
dizing and  dissolving  its  own  oxide,  renders  the  manufacture  of 
<»pper  alloys  difficult  to  carry  out  uniformly.  If  copper  could  be 
melted  without  oxidation,  the  brass  resulting  would  be  perfect  in 
quality,  assuming  the  copper  and  zinc  of  good  quality.  In  melt- 
ing copper,  the  use  of  charcoal  prevents  this  oxidation,  but  the 
necessity  for  the  total  elimination  of  oxygen  is  much  greater  in 
making  brass.  To  accomplish  this  object,  both  charcoal  and  salt 
are  used  in  the  brass  industry.  The  salt,  according  to  Mr. 
Sperry,  does  not  act  as  a  simple  air-excluding  covering,  but  re- 
duces metallic  oxide  dissolved  in  the  bath.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  by  using  enough  salt  to  make  a  slightly  viscous  slag. 
The  copper  is  covered  with  charcoal,  several  handfuls  of  salt 
added  as  it  melts,  more  salt  added  when  it  is  melted,  and  then 
the  zinc  introduced.  The  salt  does  not  act  appreciably  on  the 
crucible,  and  is  cheap,  so  that  it  has  decided  advantages  over 
borax,  glass,  soda  ash,  etc.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Dipping  Zinc.  By  F.  P.  Davis.  Metal  Industry.  October,  1903. 
— The  best  solution  is  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  nitric  acid 
and  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  one  per  cent,  of  common  salt. 
The  solution  is  allowed  to  cool  before  using.  The  articles  are 
cleaned  from  oil  and  grease,  dipped  a  few  seconds,  then  rinsed  in 
water.  Articles  for  electro-plating  are  not  directly  immersed  in 
hot  caustic  potash  solution,  as  its  activity  is  too  strong;  grease  is 
removed  by  washing  in  benzine  and  drying  in  sawdust.  Then 
dip  quickly  in  potash  solution,  rinse  immediately  with  water, 
pass  through  the  cyanide  solution,  and  place  at  once  in  tbe 
plating  bath.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Tin  Ore  In  Texas.    Iron  and  Mack.  World,  October  10,  1903. — 
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Tin  ore  was  found  in  1899  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Franklin 
mountains,  12  miles  north  of  £1  Paso.  It  occurs  in  well-defined 
fissure  veins,  from  3  to  5  feet  wide,  which  have  been  traced  on 
the  surface  for  1200  feet.  The  rock  is  a  coarse  red  granite. 
They  resemble  the  Cornwall  veins.  An  exhibit  of  these  ores  will 
be  made  at  St.  Louis,  and  development  work  is  in  progress. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

Tbe  Quicksilver  Deposits  of  Oregon.  By  W.  B.  Dennis. 
EHg.  Afin.J.,  October  10,  1903, — The  world's  output  of  mercury 
is  steadily  diminishing  in  spite  of  an  increased  demand.  Cinna- 
bar was  first  found  in  Oregon  as  a  heavy  red  sand  clogging  the 
rifDes  in  washing  for  gold.  Many  collected  it,  and  distilled  from 
it  enough  mercury  for  their  own  use.  On  the  northwest  slope  of 
Siskiyou  Peak,  cinnabar  occurs  in  fine  crystals  in  a  gangue  of 
granular  caldte  ;  in  the  northern  part  of  Douglas  County  the 
Elkhead  mine  has  produced  $30,000  worth  of  mercury,  using  a 
lo-ton  Scott  continuous  furnace,  erected  in  1895.  The  ore  has 
been  mined  in  the  coast  range.  The  Black  Butte  district  contains 
two  mines,  at  one  of  which  a  50-ton  Scott  furnace  is  operated. 
The  vein  is  exposed  1600  feet  on  the  nearly  vertical  face  of  the 
Black  Butte,  allowing  mining  of  the  ore  at  $1.40  per  ton.  The 
outcrop  gives  an  immense  body  of  low-grade  ore,  exposed  for 
7,500  feet.  The  entire  fissure,  400  feet  wide,  is  cinnabar- bearing. 
J.  W.  Richards. 

Magnetite  Deposits.  By  H.  Reis.  Mines  and  Minerals,  Sep- 
tember, 1903. — An  account  of  the  deposits  at  Mineville,  N.  Y., 
and  their  exploitation.  The  immense  body  of  ore  carries  about 
64  per  cent,  of  iron  and  i.6  per  cent,  of  phosphorus.  Wetherill 
magnetic  separators  reduce  the  phosphorus  to  0.8  or  0.5  per  cent. 
The  standard  type  of  concentrator  has  one  to  three  pairs  of  mag- 
rets,  wound  with  6,000,  4,00a  or  3,300  turns.  The  current  is 
employed  at  no  volts,  and  the  amperes  5,  15  or  30  for  the  three 
magnets,  respectively,  giving  30,000,  60,000  and  100,000  ampere 
turns,  respectively.  The  capacity  of  the  machines  is  up  to  6  tons 
each  per  hour.  The  high  phosphorus  in  the  concentrates  makes 
them  suitable  for  only  special  kinds  of  pig  iron. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Magnetic  Concentration  of  Iron  Ore  in  New  Jersey. 
Iron  Age,  October  22,  1903. — Description  of  resultsbeing  obtained 
in  the  plant  erected  at  Hibernia.  N.  J.,  for  Mr.  J o.seph  Wharton, 
by  C.  M.  Ball.  The  plant  has  already  been  described  in  these 
abstracts.  It  was  started  in  May,  1903,  and  has  been  successfully 
operated  since.  The  average  crude  ore  contains  47.6  per  cent, 
of  iron,  the  coarse  concentrates  58.2  percent.,  the  fine  concen- 
trates 54.61  per  cent, ,  and  the  taihngs  23.55  P^''  cent.  Since  the 
hornblende  gangue  carries  7  to  8  per  cent,  of  iron,  the  iron  con- 
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tents  in  the  tailings  is  Dot  all  msgDetic  iron  ore.  An  improvement 
by  Mf.  Ball,  now  in  course  of  being  introduced,  will,  itisclaimed, 
increase  the  iron  in  the  concentrates  to  over  60  per  cent. ,  and 
reduce  that  in  the  tailings  to  less  than  15  per  cent. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
Steel  tor  Third  Ralls.  By  J.  A.  Capp.  Iron  Age,  October 
29i  1903  (read  before  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Kng.). — The  strength  of 
the  section  of  these  conductor  rails  is  of  little  importance ;  what 
is  required  is  sufficient  surface  from  which  the  powerful  current 
may  be  collected,  and  an  ample  cross-section  and  good  con- 
ductivity, so  as  to  carry  the  current  without  undue  drop  of  po- 
tential. For  low  resistance,  manganese  must  be  present  in  very 
small  quantities,  much  smaller  than  is  usual  in  merchant  or  struc- 
tural steel.  The  resistance  should  not  be  over  eight  times  that 
of  copper,  and  the  following  extremes  of  composition  are  permis- 
sible; Carbon  up  to  0.2  per  cent.,  manganese  up  to 0.4  per  cent., 
phosphorus  up  to  0.06  per  cent.,  sulphur  up  to  0.06  per  cent., 
silicon  up  to  0.05  per  cent.  No  third  rail  should  reach  all  those 
extremes,  and  the  composition  recommended  is  that  the  following 
properties  be  not  exceeded  in  a  given  rail :  Carbon,  0.15  ;  man- 
ganese, 0.30 ;  phosphorus,  0.06 ;  sulphur,  0.06  ;  silicon,  0.05. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

Alloys  Used  for  5leel  Making.  By  Dr.  J.  Ohly.  Mines  and 
Minerals,  October,  1903. — The  alloys  used  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  viz.,  compound  builders  and  reducing  agents  ;  the  former 
includes  those  used  to  make  special  steels,  such  as  contain  Ni,  Cr, 
Co,  Cr  and  Ni,  W  and  Ni,  W,  P,  Mo,  Mo  and  Ni,  Ti,  V.  E,  Mn, 
V  ;  the  latter  includes  those  used  to  remove  oxides  from  the 
metal,  and  contain  Al,  Na,  Si,  or  Cu  and  Si.  The  metals  which 
tend  to  form  nitrides,  and  therefore  to  remove  dissolved  nitrogen 
from  steel  are  Ni,  Cr,  Co,  W,  Mo,  Ti,  V  and  B,  forming  respec- 
tively Ni.N,  Cr.N,  Co,N,  WN,  MoN  or  Mo,N„  TiN„  VN  or 
VN„  BN.  These  nitrides,  once  formed,  enter  the  slag.  Ferro- 
nickelcajues  25,  35,  50  or  75  per  cent,  of  nickel,  0,75  to  i.oo  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  0.20  to  0,30  per  cent,  of  silicon,  o.oi  to  0.02  per 
cent,  of  sulphur,  and  o.oz  to  0.03  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 
Ferro-chrome  is  manufactured  by  the  Goldschmidt  method  or  in 
the  electric  furnace.  It  carries  usually  70  per  cent,  of  chromium 
and  sells  at  $200  per  ton.  Analysis  of  one  sample  showed  chro- 
mium 64.05,  iron  25.45,  carbon  8.55,  silicon  1.88,  phosphorus 
0.025,  sulphur  0.046.  Ferro-cobalt  is  a  very  recent  alloy,  giving 
alloys  resembling  nickel  steel.  1.8  percent,  of  cobalt  makes  a 
very  tough,  ductile  steel.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Notes  on  the  nicrostructure  of  Steel.  By  J.  E.  Howard. 
Iron  Age,  October  29,  1903. — Thepositionof  the  microscope  in  the 
prominent  steel   works  of  this  country  seems  generally  to  be 
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a  subordinate  one,  without  an  advancing  tendency;  some  of  the 
works  have  nearly  or  quite  suspended  actively  using  it.  .Steels 
subjected  to  1^0,000,000  repetitions  of  alternate  40,000  pound 
stresses  have  been  carefully  examined,  and  no  characteristic 
difference  shown  under  the  microscope  from  unstrained  steel. 
Neither  are  the  internal  strains  made  by  quenching  from  a 
temperature  of  900°  F.  revealed  by  the  microscope.  Thermal 
cracks  in  steel  seem  to  disregard  its  cellular  structure,  none  of 
them  following  the  microscopic  network,  as  might  have  been 
expected.  The  author  discns-ses  similarly  ductility,  and  fine 
grain,  and  concludes  that  metallography  is  not  in  such  a  state  as 
to  render  implicit  assistance  to  engineers  in  choosing  structural 
steel,  J.  W.  Richards. 

Tbe  rietallography  of  Iron  and  Steri.  Bv  H.  M.  Hows. 
Eng.  ^Vfig'.,  September,  1903. — Anelementary  presentation  of  the 
subject,  condensed  from  tbe  author's  recent  book  on  "Iron,  Steel 
and  Alloys,"  Clearness  is  in  some  cases  sacrificed  for  brevity, 
and  not  many  will  agree  with  the  statement  that  '  'the  essential 
distinction  t)etween  wrought  iron  and  steel  is  that  the  fonner 
necessarily  contains  a  small  quantity  of  slag,  which  tbe  latter 
lacks,"  or  with  the  statement  that  "all  cast  irons  are  weak,"  with- 
out the  explanation  that  the  expression  is  meant  to  refer  to  tensile 
strength  and  not  to  compressive.  The  article  will  be  useful  to 
those  wishing  a  very  elementary  presentation  of  the  subject. 

J.  W,  Richards. 
The  Electrometallurgy  of  Iron.  By  M.  Rutubnberg.  Elec- 
trochemical Industry,  October,  1Q03  (read  before  Am.  Electro- 
chemical Soc. ) .  — A  continuation  of  the  work  of  this  investigator, 
giving  illustrations  of  his  latest  style  of  roll  furnaces,  in  which 
the  ore  is  sintered  by  electric  heat.  One  ton  of  ore  is  now  agglo- 
merated with  an  expenditure  of  250  kilowatt  hours.  The  sin- 
tered ore  drops  into  a  soaking  pit  where  carbonic  oxide  gas  is 
passed  through  it  and  reduces  it  to  the  metallic  state,  its  inherent 
heat  furnisliing  all  the  heat  necessary.  The  reduced  ore  is 
dropped  from  the  bottom  of  the  soaking  pit  into  iron  wagons  and 
transferred  to  the  hearth  of  an  open-hearth  furnace.  The  state- 
ment is  made  that  considerable  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  is  elimi- 
nated in  the  sintering  operation  by  the  reaction  of  Fe,0,  on  FeS,, 
in  absence  of  reducing  action.  J.  W.  Richards. 

On  the  Construction  of  Resistance  Furnaces.  Bv  F.  A.  J. 
Fitzgerald.  EUctrockemical  Industry ,  October,  1903  (read  be- 
fore Am.  Electrochemical  Soc.). — A  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
considerations  governing  the  design  of  this  important  class  of  fur- 
naces. The  resistance  may  be  varied  by  adjusting  the  size  of  the 
core,  or  the  forms  of  carbon  and  size  of  the  pieces  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Equations  were  given  for  the  limiting  cases  which 
arise  in  practice.  J.  W.  Richards. 
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Electrolytic  Copper  Reflninc.  By  W.  D.  Bancroft.  Electro- 
chemical Industry,  October,  1903  (read  before  Am.  Electrochem- 
ical  Society).— Results  of  a  series  of  experiments  carried  out  by 
the  author,  with  Messrs.  Schwab  and  Baum,  to  determine  the 
most  economical  current  density  and  temperature.  Good  ad- 
herent copper  can  be  obtained  at  any  current  density,  provided 
circulation  is  suEBciently  active.  With  increasing  current  density 
the  cost  of  power  increases  but  the  interest  charge  on  the  copper 
under  treatment  decreases.  The  ratios  of  power  required  as  tem- 
perature is  increased  are,  calling  the  power  at  20°  C.  unity,  0.6  at 
50°  C,  0.45  at  70°  C.  and  0.35  at  90"  C,  using  the  ordinary  re- 
fining solution.  If  the  tank  is  heated  by  its  own  internal  re- 
sistance  to  the  current,  50  per  cent,  more  power  is  required  to 
keep  a  tank  at  50*  C.  if  uncovered,  than  if  covered,  100  per  cent, 
more  at  75°,  and  200  per  cent,  more  at  90°  C.  Using  covered 
tanks,  the  following  estimates  are  made  of  the  cost  of  refining  one 
ton  of  copper,  considering  only  the  cost  of  power  and  interest  on 
the  copper  under  treatment. 

Current  dendty 

AmpcreB  per     Amperes  per 

square  melei,     square  Ibal.  Atjn^C.  AtTC^C  Atgo°C. 

aoo  iS  J0.91  (o.8t  |o.8o 

300  17  0.91  0.78  0.73 

400  36  0-95  0,8a  0.89 

The  conclusion  drawn  is  that,  as  far  as  tliese  items  of  cost  are 
concerned,  it  is  most  economical  to  work  with  a  current  density 
of  350  amperes  per  square  meter  =:  33  amperes  per  square  foot, 
at  a  temperature  of  70    C,  and  with  cover«3  tanks. 

J.  W,  Richards. 
An  Electrolytic  Process  of  Removing  Brass  from  5teel.  Bv  C. 
F.  BURGSSS.  Electrochemical  Industry,  October,  1903  (read  before 
Am.  Electrochemical  Soc.). — In  most  electrolytes  iron  corrodes 
more  readily  than  copper,  but  the  problem  is  solved  by  using  as 
electrolyte  a  sodium  nitrate  solution,  in  which  iron,  used  as 
anode,  assumes  the  passive  state  and  is  less  readily  attacked  than 
copper.  In  such  a  solution,  brass  can  be  completely  removed 
electrolytically  and  the  iron  left  intact.  The  same  method  can 
be  used  to  remove  silver,  lead,  tin  and  other  metals,  but  nickel 
cannot  be  so  removed,  since  it  also  assumes  the  passive  state. 
J.  W.  Richards. 

Electrometallurgy  of  Qold.  By  W.  H.  Waucbr.  Electro- 
chemical Industry,  October,  1903  (read  before  Am.  Electrochemi- 
cal Soc.). — A  discussion  of  the  electrolytic  precipitation  of  gold 
from  various  single  and  double  salt  solutions,  and  a  review  of  the 
electrochemical  methods  of  extracting  gold  from  its  ores.  The 
latter  are  divided  into  those  in  which  solution  and  precipitation 
take  place  simultaneously,  and  those  in  which  they  occur  succes- 
sively.    The  first  class  have  mostly  failed  on  an  industrial  scale, 
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because  of  the  necessity  of  continuously  moving  the  large  quan- 
tities of  ore  treated.  If  the  ore  is  brought,  in  these  processes, 
into  good  contact  with  the  cathodes,  cathodic  reduction  of  the 
gold  compounds  present,  such  as  gold  telluride.  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  success  of  the  process,  and  that  good  contact 
witb  the  cathode  is,  therefore,  an  essential  requirement. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Hendryx  Process  of  Electro-Cyanldinf.  By  Special 
Correspondent.  Eng.  Min.  /.,  October,  31,  1903. — The  process 
has  already  been  introduced  in  Mexico,  Arizona  and  California. 
It  consists  in  grinding  the  ore  to  pulp,  and  feeding  it  into  a  very 
weak  cyanide  solution  in  a  circular  tank  with  funnel-shaped 
bottom.  A  propeller  causes  the  solution  to  rise  in  the  centre  of 
the  tank,  and  to  pass  over  sloping  lead-coated  iron  plates,  at  the 
top,  which  are  electrically  connected  with  suitable  anode  plates. 
The  solution  is  used  warm,  and  80  to  96  per  cent,  extraction,  on 
the  plates,  is  claimed  in  3  to  6  hours,  even  on  ores  carrying  i  to 
3  percent,  of  copper.  J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Colorometrlc  Estimation  of  Gold  In  Cyanide  Solutions. 

By  H.  R.  Cassel.  Eng.  Min.  /.,  October  31,  1903. — The 
"Purple  of  Cassius"  test,  so  valuable  in  chlorination  works, 
is  useless  for  cyanide  solutions.  If,  however,  the  cyanogen  be 
eliminated  by  oxidation  or  other  means,  the  purple  color  can  be 
formed  with  just  as  much  delicacy  as  with  chloride  solutions. 
About  50  cc.  of  ordinary  cyanide  solution  is  taken,  a  small  amount 
of  potassium  bromate  added,  and  then  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
until  all  effervescence  ceases.  The  bromine  in  solution  is  then 
boiled  off,  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  added  and  then  the 
stannous  chloride.  The  following  is  the  probable  reaction : 
2KAu(CN),  +  6KBrO.  +  4H.SO.  =-  4K,SO.  +  aAuBr,  +  4CO,  -f- 
zN,  -I-  3O,  +  4H,0.  A  complete  test  can  be  made  in  two  to  three 
minutes.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Corrosion  of  the  Nickel  Anode  In  Nickel  Plating.    By  P.  W. 

Brown.  Electrochemical  Industry ,  October,  1903  (read  before  Am. 
Electrochemical  Soc.). —  Electrolytically  deposited  nickel,  and 
pure  rolled  nickel,  corrode  very  poorly  as  compared  with  cast- 
nickel  anodes.  The  satisfactory  operation  of  a  plating  bath  de- 
pends to  a  targe  extent  on  the  character  of  the  anode  employed 
and  the  efficiency  of  its  corrosion.  The  presence  of  copper  in  the 
cast  nickel  is  advantageous  in  facilitating  its  corrosion,  probably 
by  local  action  or  by  making  the  structure  more  porous.  Lack 
of  efficient  anode  corrosion  causes  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution 
and  thus  lower  ef&ciency  at  the  cathode.  An  efficiency  of 
deposition  of  90  per  cent,  can  be  attained,  if  cast  anodes  are  used 
and  the  anode  current  density  is  not  over  5  amperes  per  square 
foot.  J.  W.  Richards. 
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A  New  Type  o*  Electrolytic  Cell.  By  P.  G.  Salom.  Electro- 
chemical  Industry,  Octoh^T,  1903  (read  before  Am.  Electrochem- 
ical Society), — Description  of  a  cell  used  for  the  cathodic  reduc- 
tion of  lead  sulphide  (Galena).  The  cell  is  a  circular  table  with 
a  sheet  lead  tray,  on  which  the  galena  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer, 
under  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  opposite  to  lead  anodes.  The  table 
revolves  in  one  and  one-half  hours,  during  which  time  the  ore  is 
subjected  to  a  current  of  30  to  60  amperes  per  square  foot.  Ore 
is  fed  continuously  onto  the  table  at  a  fixed  point,  and  removed  at 
a  near-by  point  after  treatment.  The  table  is  covered  and  pro- 
vided with  suction  to  remove  the  gases  produced.  Seventeen  of 
the  cells  are  in  operation,  producing  spongy  lead,  at  the  plant  of 
the  Electrical  Lead  Reduction  Company,  at  Niagara  Falls. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

Electrolysis  of  Sedlum  Hydroxide  by  Altematinc  Current. 
By  C.  HambuBCHEN.  Electrochemical  Industry,  October,  1903 
(read  before  Am.  Electrochemical  Sec.). — If  aluminum  is  usedasan 
electrode  in  fused  sodium  hydroxide  contained  in  an  aluminum 
vessel,  and  an  alternating  current  is  applied,  the  aluminum 
acts  as  a  rectifier,  up  to  40  volts  applied  E.  M.  H. ,  using  an  iron 
electrode  against  it.  Passing  a  current  of  9  amperes,  and 
regulating  the  temperature  carefully,  considerable  metallic  sodium 
collects  at  the  aluminum  electrode,  experiments  showing  an 
efficiency  of  73  per  cent,  on  the  amperage  of  the  current.  The 
aluminum  acts  as  an  electrolytic  valve,  rectifying  the  current, 
and  the  direct  current  passing  causes  the  electrolysis.  Other 
metals  may  possibly  be  similarly  obtainable  by  alternating 
current,  where  direct  current  is  not  available. 

J.   W.  RlCHABDS. 

Aluminum  Conductors   for   Electric   Transmission    Lines. 

By  A.  D.  Adahs.  £ng.  Mag.,  September,  1903. — The  three 
largest  electrical  transmission  lines  in  the  United  States  are  of 
aluminum ;  the  144  miles  from  Colgate  to  Oakland,  California, 
are  of  three  0000  wires,  weighing  each  about  1000  pounds  per 
mile.  The  tensile  strength  is  the  same  as  copper,  viz.,  33,000 
pounds  per  square  inch,  and  for  wires  of  equal  conductivity  the 
aluminum  must  be  made  of  one-fourth  greater  diameter  than  the 
copper  wire,  giving  it  one-half  greater  area,  and  one-half  greater 
strength,  for  only  one-half  the  weight.  Aluminum  is  the  cheaper 
conductor  when  it  costs  per  pound  less  than  twice  the  price  of 
copper.  The  Niagara- Buffalo  line  cost  12  per  cent,  less  than  if 
of  copper.  With  alternating  current  at  high  voltages,  the  induc- 
tance is  much  less'on  the  aluminum  cables.  They  should  be  in- 
sulated where  subject  to  corrosion  by  acid  fumes  or  salt  air. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
Peat  Fuel.  Its  rianufacture  and  Um.  By  W.  E.  H.  Cartbk. 
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Rep.  Ontario  Bureau  oj  Mines,  ipoj,  pp.  191-234;  plates,  figures. 
— A  reprint,  with  slight  additions,  of  Bull.  No.  5.  of  the  Burean  of 
Mines,  which  was  issued  in  February,  1903. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY 
A  Comparative  Study  of  t^-SuIpbamlnebenzolc  Add  and  o- 
Carbamlnebenzenesul phonic  Acid.  Bv  Fsancis  Daniel  Wil- 
son. Am.  CAem. /.,  30,  353-373. — Preparation  0/0-Sulphamine- 
benzmc  Add,  H,NSO,C,H,COOH.  Benzoic  sulphinide  is  heated 
with  sodium  hydroxide,  the  solution  filtered  when  cold,  and 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  acid  crystallizes  either 
anhydrous  or  with  half  a  molecule  of  water.  It  melts  at  159' 
(uncorr.)  when  heated  rapidly,  and  at  152°  when  heated  slowly. 
All  of  its  salts  crystallize  well  from  water  ;  all  contain  water  of 
crystallization,  except  the  monosilver,  potassium  and  ammonium 
salts  ;  all  become  sweet  when  they  lose  their  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion ;  and  all  decompose  a  few  degrees  above  the  temperature  at 
which  they  lose  their  water  of  crystallization.  Sodium  Salt.— 
White  amorphous  solid,  or  fine  silky  needles,  containing  2.5 
molecules  of  water.  Potassium  Salt.  — White  amorphous  mass,  or 
large  transparent  plates.  Calcium  Salt. — ^Transparent  crystals, 
with  2H,0.  Barium  Sail. — Transparent  plates  or  needles,  with 
3H,0.  Strontium  Salt. — Long  transparent  needle-like  crystals, 
with  2H,0.  Zinc  Salt. — Transparent  or  opaque  needle-like  crys- 
tals, with  3H,0.  Magnesium  Salt. — Transparent  needles,  con- 
taining 4H,0.  Copper  Salt. — Large  blue  feathery  needles,  with 
3H,0,  turning  deep  green  when  this  water  is  lost.  Monosilver 
i'a/^— Light- grey  feathery  needles.  Disilver  Salt,  AgNHSO, 
C.H.COOAg.— Silvery  leaflets,  with  iH,0,  which  turn  dark 
brown  when  this  water  is  lost.  Ammonium  Salt. — Transparent 
plates.  Action  0/ Phosphorus  Oxyckhride. — Phosphorus  oxychlor- 
ide  converts  the  free  acid  into  the  sulphinide.  The  Preparation 
of  the  Diamide,  H,NSO,C,H,CONH„  was  accomplished  by  heat- 
ing the  acid  with  ammonium  thiocyanate.  It  forms  light  colored 
needles,  m.  p.  263°.  Preparation  of  o-Carbaminebenzenesulpkonit 
Acid,  H,NCOC,H.SO,H.— This  was  carried  out  by  heating  the 
acid  potassium  salt  with  ammonium  thiocyanate,  converting  the 
potassium  salt  thus  obtained  into  the  silver  salt,  and  decomposing 
the  latter  with  hydrochloric  add.  It  crystallizes  from  water  in 
large  thick  transparent  crystals,  m.  p.  i93''-i94°  (uncorr.).  The 
crystals  contain  i  H,0  and  do  not  bea>me  sweet  when  this  is  lost ; 
nor  does  the  acid  become  sweet  by  continued  heating,  but  decom- 
poses at  125°,  Its  salts  are  much  more  soluble  in  water  than 
those  of  the  sulphamine  acid  and  do  not  crystallize  as  well.  Most 
of  them  contain  water  of  crystallization,  but  they  do  not  t>ecome 
sweet  when  they  lose  it  or  when  they  are  decomposed.   Potassium 
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Sail. — Large  transparent  plates  or  needles,  containing  iH,0  ;  del- 
iquescent. Silver  Sail. — Large  transparent  monoclinic  plates, 
with  iH,0.  Trisilver  Salt,  Ag.NCOC.H,. SO, Ag.— White  amor- 
phous mass.  Sodium  Sail. — Large  transparent  monoclinic  plates, 
with  aHjO.  Barium  Salt. — Transparent  plates,  with  2H,0. 
Sttontium  5fl//.— Small  transparent  crystals.  Calcium  Salt. — 
Large  transparent  plates,  containing  2H,0,  Zinc  Sail. — Short 
thick  efflorescent  needles,  with  .lH,0.  Magnesium  Sail. — Crys- 
talline mass,  containing  2H,0.  Copper  Salt. — Deep  blue  plates, 
containing  4H,0,  and  turning  gray  when  this  water  is  lost.  Am- 
monium Sail. — Large  plates,  m.  p.  262°-263°  (uncorr. ) ,  and  con- 
taining 1.5  molecules  of  water.  Heated  to  140°,  no  sweet  taste 
could  \x  detected.  Sulphone  Chloride. — Small  thick  opaque  plates, 
m.  p.  63".  Potassium  oCyanbenzenesulphonate,  KSOjC,H,CN. 
— Small  transparent  needles,  M,  T.  Bogert. 

A  Further  Investigation  of  the  Action  of  Phenols  and  Alco- 
ho\»  on  the  Chlorides  of  /-Nitro-o-Sulphobenzolc  Acid.  Bv 
Victor  John  Chambers.  Am.  Chem.  /..  30,  373-392. — Action 
of  Phenols. — The  ^-nitro-o-sulphone  chloride  of  phenyl  benzoate, 
NO,C,H,(SO,CnCOOC,H„  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phenol  on 
the  unsymmetrical  chloride,  but  not  from  the  symmetrical,  o-  and 
^cresol  act  in  the  same  way.  Both  chlorides,  when  treated  with 
phenol  in  alkaline  solution,  give  the  diesters  as  the  final  products. 
By  modifying  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  ester  chlorides  are 
obtained  in  the  case  of  pheno!  and  o-cresol.  The/  nitroo-sul- 
phonamide  of  phenyl  benzoate  is  formed  by  the  action  of  phenol 
and  ammonia  upon  the  symmetrical  chloride,  but  is  not  obtained 
from  the  unsymmetrical.  p-Nitroo-Sulphone  Chloride  of  Phenyl 
Semoate  crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  light-brown  heavy 
needles,  melting  poorly  at  i45°-i47°.  It  is  completely  saponi- 
fied by  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  boiling  water  changes  it 
to  the  free  acid  and  the  monophenyl  ester,  HSO,C,H^COOC,H, ; 
barium  hydroxide  solution  converts  it  partially  into  the  barium 
salt  of  /-nitro-o-sulphobenzoic  acid  and  partly  into  the  diphenyl 
ester  ;  ammonia  gives  nitrobenzoic  sulphinide  and  the  diphenyl 
ester;  aniline  gives  the  anil  ;  alcohols  convert  it  into  the  mono- 
phenyl ester ;  heating  with  phenol  alone  causes  no  reaction  ;  with 
phenol  and  alcoholic  potash,  the  diphenyl  ester  is  formed.  Salts  of 
p-Nitro-o-Sulphophenylbenzoate,  NO,C,H,(SO,H)COOC,H,.  Bar- 
iumSall. — Thinlustrous plates,  containing  5H,0;  or  white  knobs, 
with  6H,0.  Potassium  Sail. — Heavy  needles.  Dilute  potassium 
hydroxide  completely  saponifies  the  diphenyl  ester.  Di-o-cresyl 
Ester. — Heavy  needles,  m.  p.  90°.  Sulphone  Chloride  of  oCresyl 
Ester. — While  plates,  m.  p.  150".  Di-p-Cresyl  Ester. — Heavy 
needles,  m.  p.  118°.  p-Nilro-o-Sulphone  Chloride  of  p-Cresyl Ben- 
iTua/^,— -Small  needles  or  prisms,  m.  p.  152°  (uncorr,).  Di-o- 
nitrophenyl  Esler. — Fine  needles,  m.  p.  164°.  Di-p-Nitro- 
phenyl  £'i/w.— Thick  needles,   m,  p.  152".     No  ester  chlorides 
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could  be  obtained  with  the  nitrophenols.  Di-^-naphfkyl  Esler. — 
White  needles,  m.  p.  134°.  /-Aminoplieiiol,  resorcinol  and  hy- 
droquinol  also  react  with  the  chlorides  of /-iiitro-f?-sulphobenzoic 
acid,  but  the  nature  of  the  products  was  not  ascertained.  p-Nitro- 
o-Suiphonamide  0/ RAenyi Bemoale.  NO,C,H,iSO,NJI,)COOCtU^. 
— Heavyprisms,  m.  p.  135°.  Its  behavior  with  caustic  alkalies, 
ammonia  or  water,  is  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  corresponding 
unnitrated  body.  Action  of  Alcohols  upon  the  Chlorides. — The 
/-nitro-o-sulphone  chloride  of  ethyl  benzoate  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  ethyl  alcohol  Upon  the  unsymmetrical  chloride,  but  is 
not  obtained  from  the  symmetrical.  Methyl  and  propyl  alcohols 
act  in  the  same  way.  By  further  action  of  the  alcohols,  the 
chlorides  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  acids.  Salts  of  p- 
Nitro-o- Sulphmietky I  Benzoate .  N0,C,H,(S0,H)C0OCH,.  Sodium 
Sail. — Transparent  plates.  Potassium  Salt. — Iridescent  plates. 
p-Nitrtho-Sulphone  Chloride  of  Ethyl  Benzoate. — Heavy  white 
needles,  m.  p.  68°.  Salts  of  p-Nitro- o-sulpkoethyl  Benzoate. 
Potassium  Salt. — Short  heavy  prisms,  with  iH,0.  Barium  Salt. 
— Long  white  needles,  with  4H,0.  p-Nitro-o-sulphone  Chloride  of 
Propyl  Benzoate. — I,arge  thin  plates,  m.  p.  76°.  Salts  of  p-Nitro- 
0-Sulphopropyl  Benzoate.  Potassium  S'a//.— Small  heavy  needles. 
Barium  Salt. — Large  needles  of  a  somewhat  greenish  hue,  and 
containing  4H,0.  M.  T,  BogbrT. 

The    Condensatloo    of    Cartmn  Tetrachloride  with   Chlor- 
benzene  by  Heans  of  the  Friedel  and  Crafts  Reaction.      Bt 

Jambs  F.  Norris  and  W.  C.  Twieg.  Am.  Ckem.  /.,  30,  392- 
399. — The  product  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  carbon 
tetrachloride,  chlorbenzene  and  aluminum  chloride  and  previously 
designated  as  4,4'-dichIorbenzopheDone  chloride,  is  now  found 
to  be  a  mixture  of  the  4,4'-  with  the  2,4'-chIoride,  There  was 
also  separated,  from  the  react  ion -prod  net,  after  removal  of  the 
aluminum  chloride  and  hydrolysis  of  the  remaining  ketone 
chlorides,  a  small  amount  of  an  oil,  which  was  probably  the  2,  2'- 
dichlorbenzophenone.  In  the  condensation  of  carbon  tetrachloride 
and  chlorbenzene,  therefore,  but  two  chlorine  atoms  of  the 
tetrachloride  are  displaced,  and  three  isomeric  dJchlorbenzophe- 
none  chlorides  are  formed.  Experimental.— ^./-ZJ'M&r- 
benzophenone,  (CIC,HJ,CO,  was  prepared  from  o-chlorbenzoyl 
chloride,  chlorbenzene  and  aluminum  chloride.  It  crystallizes 
from  alcohol  in  stout  colorless  prisms,  m.  p.  66.5''-67°,  b.  p. 
2i4''-2i5''  at  22  mm.  With  PClj,  it  is  converted  into  the  corres- 
ponding ketone  chloride,  a  colorless  oil,  b.  p.  223°  at  23  mm.  4, 
f'-Dichlorbenzophenone  Chloride,  from  the  ketone  and  PClj,  melts 
at  52''-53''.  The  ketone  and  two  ketone  chlorides  just  described 
were  shown  to  be  identical  with  three  of  the  substances  produced 
in  the  condensation  of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  chlorbenzene. 
3j,2' ,S'-Teiracklorbenzophenone   Chloride.     By  altering  the  con- 
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ditions,  tfae  yield  of  this  ketone  chloride  from  carbon  tetrachloride 
and  ^dichloTbeuzene  has  been  very  greatly  increased. 

M.  T.  BOGBRT. 

The  "Beckmann  Rearrangement."  III.  By  Juuus  Stibg- 
UTz  AND  Richard  B.  Earu.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  30,  399-412. — 
The  authors  have  succeeded  in  isolating  stereomeric  chlorimido- 
ethers ;  the  two  forms  not  being  mutually  convertible,  and  neither 
form  suffering  a  "Beckmann  rearrangement."  These  facts  are 
entirely  opposed  to  the  explanation  of  the  rearrangement  given 
by  Hoogewerff  and  van  Dorp  and  by  Hantzsch,  but  are  in  accord 
with  that  given  by  Stieglitz,  Experimental, — m-Nitrobem- 
chloramide,  NO,C,H,CONHCl,  from  nitrobenzamide  and  sodium 
hypochlorite,  melts  at  i83°-i84''  with  decomposition.  Methyl 
Cklorimido-m-nitrobenzoate  was  obtained  in  two  stereomeric  forms 
(a-  and  ^-)  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  upon  methyl- 
imido-m-nitrobenzoate,  while  the  action  of  diazomethane  upon 
«- nit  robe  nzchlora  mid  e  gave  a  much  less  pure  product  from  which 
only  the  or-form  was  isolated.  The  a-body  crystallizes  in  silky 
needles  or  rectangular  plates,  m.  p.  se-s^-Sy-s".  The  y3-body 
separates  in  granular  masses  of  very  thin  rhombohedric  plates, 
m,  p.  Si^-Sa".  Both  forms  show  the  same  molecular  weight, 
give  the  same  hydrochloride  of  methylimido-M-nitrobenzoate 
when  treated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid,  and  are  not  identical 
with  A''-methyl-m-nitrobenzchloiamide.  Physical  and  structural 
isomerism  being  excluded,  it  follows  that  they  must  be  jyw- 
and  anft'-stereomers.  N-Melhylm-niirobemchloramide,  NO,C,H, 
CONCl(CH,),  was  prepared  from  jw-nitrobenzmethylamide  and 
chlorine.  It  crystallizes  in  thick  monoclinic ,  prisms,  m.  p. 
75°— 77*,  and  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  two  stereoraers  just 
described.  M.  T.  Bogert. 

The  "Beckmann  Rearrangement."  IV.  By  Julius  Stieg- 
litz AND  Richard  B,  Earle.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  30,  412-421. — 
Part  I.  The  Formation  0/  Acylalfcylureas  in  Hoffman's  Reaction. 
The  formation  of  acylalkyl  ureas  in  the  preparation  of  atkylamiues 
from  halogen  amides  or  from  amide,  halogen  and  alkali,  is  not 
due  to  the  combination  of  the  isocyanate  (liberated  in  the  reaction) 
with  excess  of  the  unsubstituted  amide,  but  with  another  mole- 
cule of  the  halogen  amide,  the  acyl halogen alkyl urea  thus  formed 
reacting  with  the  alkali  so  that  an  acylalkylurea  and  a  hypo- 
bromite  (or  hypochlorite)  are  produced.  The  hypobromite  then 
brominates  another  molecule  of  the  amide.  In  the  absence  of 
alkali,  acyl  halogen  a  ryl  ureas  may  rearrange  so  that  the  halogen 
leaves  the  N  and  passes  to  the  aromatic  nucleus:  RCOCHal) 
CONHC,H,  ■—  RCONHCONHC,H,(Hal).  Experimental.— 
The  Action  of  p-Chlorphenylisocyanate  on  Benzchloramide  in  pres- 
ence of  alkali,  results  in  the  formation  of  symmetrical  benzoyl-p- 
cklorphenylurea,  C,H,C0NHC0NHC,H.C1.     The  latter  was  also 
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prepared  by  the  action  /-chlorphenyl  isocyanateon  benzamide, 
and  of^chlorphenylurea  on  benzoyl  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in 
white  needles,  m.  p.  235''-237''.  The  Action  of  Phenyl  Isocyanate 
on  Benzchloramide,  in  absence  of  water  and  alkali,  also  leads  to 
the  production  of  symmetrical  ben zoyl-^-chlorphenyl urea,  on 
account  of  the  migration  of  the  CI  atom  in  the  first  prodnct  of 
the  condensation.  In  the  presence  of  alkali,  however,  the  prod- 
nct is  the  symmetrical  benzoylphenylurea  (m.  p.  205°).  Phenyl 
Isocyanate  and  Benzamide  do  not  combine  in  presence  of  alkali,  or 
wlien  heated  together  at  100°.  Symmetrical  Aceiylphenybtrea, 
from  acetchloramide,  phenyl  isocyanate  and  alkali,  melts  at  183"- 
184°.  Symmetrical  Acetylmetkyhirea,  obtained  in  similar  manner, 
using  methyl  isocyanate,  melts  at  178.5°,  Part  II.  Diacylchlor- 
amines. — It  wa.s  hoped  that  dJbenzoylchloramine  might  break  down 
on  heating  as  follows ;  (C,H.CO),NCl—  C.HjCOCl  +  C.H5CON:, 
the  latter  being  an  example  of  the  hypothetical  intermediate 
products  assumed  by  Stieglitz  in  his  explanation  of  the  "Beck- 
mann  rearrangement."  The  experiments,  however,  showed  that 
the  decomposition  takes  a  diflferent  course ;  benzonitrile,  chlorine 
and  benzoyl  chloride  being  the  main  products.  Heated  with 
freshly  ignited  Ume,  the  products  were  the  same.  It  does  not 
show  any  tendency  to  suffer  a  "  Beckmann  rearrangement." 
Dibensoylchlorimide,  as  prepared  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  the 
silver  salt  of  dibenzamide,  crystallizes  in  white  needles,  m.  p.  86°, 
which  are  rapidly  hydrolyzed  by  moisture.         M,  T.  BogerT. 

The  Production  of  Anisic  Actd  by  the  Oxidation  of  Aniseed 
Oil.  By  Marston  Taylor  Bogbrt  and  Carl  H.  Ziemb. 
School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  2^,  ^Qo~^oq. — The  authors  compared 
the  efficiency  of  nitric  acid,  dichromate  mixture  and  potassium 
permanganate  as  oxidizing  agents  of  aniseed  oil  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  anisic  acid.  In  line  with  the  experience  of  others,  nitric 
acid  was  found  to  be  the  least  satisfactory  oxidizing  agent.  As 
between  the  dichromate  mixture  and  an  acid  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  there  appears  to  be  but  little  choice.  The  dichro- 
mate method  is  more  rapid,  but  does  not  give  so  pure  a  crude 
product  as  when  acid  permanganate  is  used.      M.  T.  Bogbrt. 

On  the  Constitution  of  Penylurazole  (Second  Paper).  Re- 
actions with  Diazomethane.  By  S.  F.  Acrbb.  Ber.  d.  chem. 
Ges,,  36,  3139-3154. — The  results  of  the  author's  investigations 
lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  correct  formula  for  phenylurazole 
is  as  follows  : 

(O  (J) 

C,H,— N N 

I  l[ 

(s'CO         C — OH,  and  that  phenylthiourazole  is  similarly 

I 

H 
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constituted.  That  the  body  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl 
iodide  upon  the  silver  salt  of  phenylurazole  is  really  i-phenyl- 
3-ethoxy-5-triazolone  is  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  with  diazo- 
methane,  or  with  methyl  iodide  and  KOH,  it  yields  i-phenyl-j- 
ethoxy-4- methyl- 5- triazolone.  By  the  action  of  diazomethane 
upon  phenylurazole  in  ether  solution,  iphenyI-3-njethoxy-5- 
trtazolone  and  i-phenyl-3-n)ethoxy-4  methyl-5- triazolone  are 
formed,  and  with  phenyl thiourazole  corresponding  thio  deriva- 
tives are  obtained.  In  both  cases,  the  methyl  group  at  3  is  in- 
troduced more  easily  than  at  4.  Experimental. — Phenylura- 
zole is  obtained  from  ethyl  phenylsemicarbazide- or- car  boxy  late, 
C,H,N(COOC,HJNHCONH„  which  exists  in  two  mutually  in- 
terconvertible modifications  (m,  p.  154°  and  172°).  By  saponi- 
fying this  ester  with  alkali  and  then  acidifying  the  solution, 
phenylurazole  is  formed.  Phenylurazole  is  a  monobasic  acid, 
which  can  be  titrated  direct  with  alkali,  using  phenolphthaleiu 
or  Poirrier's  Blue  as  indicator.  Di-silver  Sail.  C,H,C,N,(OAg),; 
light  grey.  i-Phenyl-j-etkoxy-s-triazoloneWiAzniicaXv/W.'hxhesiTai- ' 
lar  compound  described  by  Wheeler.  i-Pkenyl-j ^-dielhoxylri- 
azole,  from  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  upon  the  disilver  salt  of 
phenylurazole  or  upon  the  silver  salt  of  the  mono-ethoxy  deriva- 
tive, crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  m.  p.  53°,  which  are  highly 
magnetic.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  phenyl- 
urazole is  regenerated.  i-Pkenyl-s-ethoxy^-methyl-s-triasoline, 
from  the  sodium  salt  of  the  3-ethoxy  body  and  methyl  iodide,  or 
from  the  free  3-ethoxy  body  and  diazomethane,  melts  at  95". 
Evaporated  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid,  i-phenyl-^-meihyl- 
urazole  (m.  p.  223*'-224°)  is  produced.  By  the  action  of  excess 
of  diazomethane  upon  phenylurazole,  or  upon  its  3-methoxy  de- 
rivative, or  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide  at  100°  upon  the  so- 
dium salt  of  the  latter,  i-pkenyl-3-melkoxy-4-methyl-^-triazolone 
is  obtained.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  m.  p.  95°,  and  with  alco- 
holic hydrochloric  acid  gives  r-phenyl-4-methylurazole.  By  the 
action  of  diazomethane  upon  anexcess  of  phenylurazole,  i-pkenyl- 
^-methoxy-5-lriazoloTie  is  produced.  It  forms  leaflets,  m.  p.  197°, 
and  is  saponified  to  phenylurazole  by  hot  alcoholic  hydrochloric 
acid.  I- Phenyl- z-acetyl-f-methylurazole,  from  i -phenyl- 2- acetyi- 
urazole  and  diazomethane,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  fine 
needles,  m.  p.  94°-95°  ;  by  fusing  and  heating  for  some  time  at 
140",  the  melting-point  is  raised  to  ii3°-ii5''.  Warmed  with 
sodium  hydroxide  or  with  hydrochloric  acid,  i  -  phenyl- 4-methyl- 
urazole  is  formed.  } -Phenyl  ,3- Ihiourazole  is  prepared  from  ethyl 
phenylthiosemicarbazide-<»-carboxylate,  in  the  same  manner  as 
already  given  for  the  oxygen  compound.  It  is  a  yellow  powder, 
m.  p.  195°.  By  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides  upon  the  free  urazole 
or  upon  its  salts,  the  corresponding  thioethers  were  prepared, 
and  found  to  be  monobasic  acids.  Iodine  solution  oxidizes  the 
thiourazole  to  the  corresponding  disulphide,   m.  p.  253°,     The 
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Di-iilver  Salt  of  the  thiourazole  forms  a  light  gray  powder  which, 
like  the  correspoDding  oxygen  compouDd,  sood  turns  dark  brown. 
i-Phenyf-j-methyUhio-s-triazohne  can  be  prepared  by  the  action 
of  diazomethane  or  of  methyl  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  upon 
phenylthiourazole,  or  of  methyl  iodide  upon  the  silver  or  potas- 
sium salt  of  the  latter.  It  melts  at  178°,  and  gives  off  methyl 
mercaptan  when  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
i-Phenyl-s-ethyltkio-5-triazolone,  from  the  silver  salt  of  phenyl- 
thiourazole and  ethyl  iodide,  melts  at  138°.  i-Phenyl-j-meihyl- 
thio-f-melhyl-^-triaeolone,  from  i-phenyl-3-methylthio-5-triazo- 
lone  and  diazomethane,  from  the  sodium  salt  of  the  former 
with  methyl  iodide,  or  from  the  sodium  salt  of  i-phenyl-3-mer- 
capto-4- methyl -5 -triazolone  with  methyl  iodide,  melts  at  95°,  and 
is  not  attaoked  by  warm  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid. 

M.  T.  BOGERT. 

New  Derivatives  of  the  Isocyanates:  Hydrochloratcs  of  Car- 
-  bonylhydrazlnes.  By  S.  F.  Acbbh.  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  36, 
3154-3158.  —  Carbonyldiphenylhydrazine  Cklorhydrate  {a,a-Di- 
pkenythydrazine-p-carbonic  Acid  Chloride,  (C,H,),NNHC0C1,  is 
readily  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  phosgene  and  uusymnietri- 
cal  dipheny [hydrazine  in  dry  benzene  solution.  It  is  a  white 
solid,  which  is  readily  attacked  by  hydrazines,  amines,  alcohols, 
alkalies  or  hot  water.  Boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  water  or 
treated  with  more  diphenylhydraziue  in  benzene  solution,  tetra- 
phenylcarbazide  is  produced ;  while  the  action  of  aniline  causes 
the  formation  of  triphenylsemicarbazide.  At  i+o^-iso"  it  decom- 
poses with  liberation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  formation  of  the 
free  carbonyldiphenylhydrazine,  CC,H,),N.N;CO.  Teiraphenyl- 
earbaside,  (C.HJ,NNHCONHN(C,H,)„  can  also  be  obtained- 
from  phosgene  and  diphenylhydraziue,  or  from  free  carbonyldi- 
phenylhydrazine  and  diphenylhydraziue.  It  melts  at  239°-240°, 
shows  weak  acid  properties,  and  turns  blue  in  the  air.  Tri- 
Phenyhemicarbazide,  (C.HJ.NNHCONHC.H,.  melts  at  206°- 
207",  and  is  probably  identical  with  the  compound  (m.  p.  193'') 
obtained  by  Richter  from  diphenylhydraziue  and  phenyl  isocyan- 
ate.  M.  T.  Bogert. 


BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Tlie  Hydrolysis  and  Synthesis  of  Fats  by  Platinum  Black. 

By  Hugh  Nbilson.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  191-201. — On  compar- 
ing the  catalytic  action  of  platinum  black  with  that  of  lipase  on 
ethyl  butyrate,  the  following  facts  were  observed  :  platinum  black 
accelerates  the  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  butyrate,  as  lipase  also  does. 
But  the  action  of  the  platinum  is  slower.  The  action  of  the 
platinum  increases  with  the  increased  concentration  of  the  plati- 
num.   This  is  also  true  of  lipase.    The  action  increases  with  the 
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temperature,  reaching  its  maximum  at  50°  C,  which  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  lipase.  The  action  of  platinum  is  independent  of 
the  concentration  of  the  ethyl  butyrate,  which  seems  also  to  be 
true  of  the  action  of  lipase.  Poisons,  with  the  exception  of  sodium 
fluoride  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  affect  the  catalytic  action  of  plati- 
num in  a  manner  quite  comparable  to  their  action  on  lipase. 
Platinum  black  synthesizes  butyric  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol  into 
ethyl  butyrate,  as  shown  by  the  increasing  odor  of  ethyl  butyrate 
and  saponification  giving  odor  of  butyric  add.  This  synthesis  is 
also  brought  about  by  lipase.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

The  Relative  Toxicity  of  DUtllled  Water,  Sugar  Solutions, 
and  Solutions  of  Single  Constituents  of  Sea- Water  for  Aquatic 
Animals.  By  Jacques  Lobb.  Pfliiger's  Arckiv.,  97,394-409 
(Abst.  /.,  Chem.  Soc.  (I^nd,)), — Aquatic  animals,  in  their  be- 
havior with  relation  to  distilled  water,  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  first,  for  example,  Fundulus,  contains  those  to 
which  it  is  harmless.  The  eggs  of  this  animal  neither  swell  in 
distilled  water,  nor  shrink  when  placed  in  salt  solution.  They 
are  surrounded  with  an  impermeable  membrane.  Osmotic  condi- 
tions evidently  are  not  the  only  ones  that  play  a  part  in  the  life 
processes  of  such  animals.  To  the  second  group  belong  such 
animals  or  their  tissues  which  are  surrounded  by  a  semi-per- 
meable membrane,  which  is  easily  permeable  to  water,  and  im- 
permeable or  only  slightly  permeable  to  many  salts.  The  red 
blood  corpuscles  and  sea-urchin  eggs  fall  into  this  group.  The 
effect  of  reagents  is  here  purely  mechanical,  and  is  explained  by 
diffusion  of  certain  ions.  The  effect  of  various  salts  on  contrac- 
tile tissues  comes  mainly  under  this  head.  Gamtnarus,  a  marine 
crustacean  with  which  the  majority  of  experiments  recorded  in 
this  paper  deals,  is  an  instance  of  the  third  group.  Distilled 
water  is  rapidly  fatal,  so  also  is  a  solution  of  sugar  or  common 
salt  of  osmotic  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  sea-water  in  which  it 
lives.  Isotonic  solutions  of  other  constituents  of  the  sea-water 
are  even  more  toxic.  No  doubt  in  ordinary  sea-water  the  salts 
act  antagonistically,  and  death  is  attributable  to  the  discharge  of 
ions  from  the  living  tissues.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

The  Status  of  Phosphorus  In  Certain  l=ood  Materials  and 
Animal  By-products,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Presence 
of  inorganic  Forms.  By  E.  B.  Hart  and  W.  H.  Andrews. 
Am.  J.  Chem.,  30,  470-485. — Commercial  feeding- stuffs  of  vege- 
table origin  do  not  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  phosphorus 
in  inorganic  form.  The  animal  feeding  materia],  such  as  liver 
meal  and  dried  blood,  are  also  approximately  free  from  this  form 
of  phosphorus.  Commercial  meat  meal,  liable  to  carry  varying 
quantities  of  bone,  does  contain  inorganic  phosphorus,  dependent 
upon  the  amount  of  bone  present.  The  feces  of  the  cow  em- 
ployed in  this  investigation  were  also  free  from  inorganic  phos- 
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phorus.  Germinated  grains  are  rich  in  forms  of  soluble  organic 
phosphorus.  Germination,  extending  over  a  period  of  two 
weeks,  on  oats,  corn,  and  wheat,  did  not  transform  organic  phos- 
phorus into  organic  forms.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  the  Fertilization  of  Sea  Urchins  with  Starfish  Sperm. 

By  Jacqubs  LoHB,  Pfl.uger's  Arch.,  99,  323-357. — The  ova  of 
Strongylocentrotus  purpurtus  can  be  easily  fertilized  with  sperm 
of  the  same  kind  in  sea-water  or  in  a  van't  Hoff  solution.  For 
the  purpose,  to  every  100  cc.  of  the  latter  solution  is  added  o.i  to  0.2 
cc.  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution  or  0.4  to  o.a  cc.  '/j 
m  sodium  bicarbonate.  In  the  one  sub-solution  employed,  the  ova 
of  the  sea  urchin  could  either  not  at  all  or  only  in  very  small 
numbers  be  fertilized  by  the  sperm  of  the  starfish  {Asterias 
ochracea).  On  the  other  hand,  the  sea  urchins  were  fertilized 
rapidly  and  in  large  numbers  by  the  starfish  sperm  in  a  van't 
Hofi' solution  to  which  had  been  added  for  100  cc.  0.3  to  0.4.  cc. 
of  tenth-normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  In  the  sub-three 
solutions  employed,  the  ova  of  the  sea  urchin  could  not  be  fer- 
tilized, or  at  most,  only  in  small  numbers  by  the  sperm  of  the 
same  kind.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  the  Action  of  Saline  Purgatives  In  Rabbits  and  the 
Counteraction  of  Their  Effect  by  Calcium.  Bv  John  Brucb 
MacCalIhUm.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  loi-iii.— In  general,  the 
saline  purgatives  act  not  only  when  introduced  into  the  intestine, 
but  also  when  injected  subcutaoeously  or  intravenously.  The 
intensity  of  their  action  is  greatest  with  barium  chloride  and  de- 
creases approximately  in  the  following  order ;  Barium  chloride, 
sodium  citrate,  fluoride,  sulphate,  tartrate,  oxalate,  and  phos- 
phate. The  purgative  action  of  these  salts  is  caused,  first,  by  an 
increase  in  peristalsis  and,  second,  by  increased  secretion  of  fluid 
into  the  intestine,  both  of  which  can  be  directly  observed.  Intra- 
venous injection  of  1-2  cc.  m/8  solution  of  these  salts  causes  in- 
creased peristalsis  within  one  minute.  When  introduced  into  the 
intestine,  it  takes  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  five  times  the 
amount  to  produce  an  equal  effect.  This  indicates  that  even 
when  salts  are  introduced  into  the  intestine,  they  must  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  blood  before  they  can  produce  their  purgative 
effect,  and  that  they  aflect  the  intestine  by  increasing  the  irri- 
tability of  the  nerves  and  muscles,  as  Loeb  has  suggested.  Their 
action  in  producing  less  solid  feces  is  not  due  to  the  prevention 
of  the  absorption  of  fluids  from  the  intestine,  but  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  increased  secretion  of  fluid  into  the  intestine.  By  the 
continued  administration  of  small  doses  of  sodium  citrate,  a  chronic 
condition  of  hypersensitiveness  of  the  nervous  system  may  be 
brought  about  in  rabbits,  which  persists  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  drug  is  discontinued.  By  the  injection  of  calcium  chlo- 
ride solutions,  the  peristalsis  caused  by  these  salts  can  be  entirely 
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inhibited.  There  is  a  perfect  analogy  between  their  action  and 
the  production  and  suppression  of  muscular  twitchings  and  ner- 
vous hypersensitiveness.  The  administration  of  calcium,  is, 
therefore,  rational,  especially  in  those  cases  of  diarrhoea  in 
human  beings  which  accompany  hysteria  or  uervous  excitability 
of  any  sort.  F.  P.  Underbili.. 

The  Cerebro-Splnal  Fluid  In  Hydrocephalus.  By  Isador  H. 
CORiAT.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  111-115. — The  fluid  which  was 
obtained  from  a  congenital  hydrocephalic  imbecile  consisted  of 
about  1000  cc.  of  a  clear  straw-colored  fluid  that  did  not  coagu- 
late spontaneously.  The  reaction  was  faintly  acid,  the  specific 
gravity  1.012,  and  the  coloring-matter  was  identified  as  lutein. 
Pyrocatechin,  cbolesterin  and  cholin  were  absent,  while  the 
presence  of  fat,  urea,  proteid  in  the  form  of  serum  globulin  only, 
and  a  reducing  substance,  probably  dextrose,  could  be  shown. 
The  inorganic  constituents  consisted  of  phosphorus,  potassium 
and  sodium;  calcium  and  magnesium  were  present  in  traces, 
while  iron  was  absent.  The  presence  of  a  diastatic  ferment  could 
also  be  proved.  F.  P.  TJnderhill. 

On  the  Time  Relations  of  Proteid  Metabolism.    Bv  P.  B. 

Hawk.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  115-14,6. — The  aim  of  the  present 
investigation  has  been  to  determine  :  the  length  of  time  elapsing 
between  the  ingestion  of  large  amounts  of  proteid  food  and  the 
excretion  of  increased  amounts  of  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phos- 
phorus in  the  urine.  The  balance  of  income  and  outgo  of  nitro- 
gen, sulphur,  and  phosphorus  ;  and  the  relation  between  the 
nitrogen  content  of  the  urine  and  the  heat  of  combustion  of  its 
water-free  substance.  A  preliminary  period  was  passed  on  a  diet 
containing  14. 86  grams  of  nitrogen  per  day.  On  the  fifth  day  a 
portion  of  the  normal  diet  containing  3.46  gjams  of  nitrogen  was 
replaced  by  a  proteid  food  containing  12.60  grams  of  nitrogen. 
After  this  the  preliminary  diet  was  again  taken  up.  The  urine 
was  collected  every  three  hours  during  the  day  and  in  nine  hour 
periods  during  the  night.  The  urine  and  faeces  were  analyzed 
for  total  nitrogen,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus.  The  results  show 
that  for  the  two  experimental  subjects  the  normal  curve  for  the 
nitrogen  excretion  has  two  points  of  maximum  excretion.  On 
the  day  of  the  extra  proteid  ingestion  a  single  maximum  was 
observed,  and  the  return  to  the  normal  condition  of  two  maxima 
occurred  on  the  second  day  with  one  subject,  and  on  the  third 
day  following  with  the  other  subject.  After  the  ingestion  of  the 
extra  proteid,  the  nitrogen  excretion  began  an  immediate,  rapid 
rise  to  the  point  of  maximum  excretion.  This  maximal  point 
was  followed  by  a  very  rapid  fall  in  nitrogen  excretion  which 
passed,  in  a  few  hours,  into  a  more  gradual  return  to  the  normal 
rate  of  excretion.  The  minimum  nitrogen  excretion  occurred 
during  the  night  period.     In  general,  the  sulphur  excretion  fol- 
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lowed  that  of  the  nitrog;eii.  The  course  of  the  phosphorus  excre- 
tion in  one  subject  showed  a  tendency  toward  the  formation  of 
two  maxima  daily ;  with  the  other  subject  only  one  maximal 
point  was  observed.  The  ratio  of  the  nitrogen  content  of  the 
urine  to  the  beat  of  combustion  of  its  unoxidized  material  was 
somewhat  lower  on  the  day  cS  the  extra  proteid  ingestion  than  on 
normal  days.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

On  the  Distribution  of  Osseomucoid.  By  Christian  Sbipert 
AND  William  J.  GiES.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  lo,  146-149. — Osseo- 
mucoid has  been  detected  in  and  separated  from  the  bones  of  the 
following  animals  :  man,  rabbit,  seal,  cat.  dog,  black  bear,  ox, 
sheep,  deer,  caribou,  pig.  tapir,  kangaroo,  woodpecker,  sea-gull, 
partridge,  chicken,  turkey,  marsh  hawk,  blue  heron,  surf  snipe, 
flamingo,  ostrich,  alligator,  turtle  and  cod.  All  bones  thus  far 
tested  have  yielded  positive  results.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

Quaatltatlve  Estimation  of  Phosphates  in  Stomach  Con- 
tents. By  George  H.  A.  Clowe.  Am.  J.  Pharm.  75.  325- 
330,  Abst.  /.  Ckem.  Soc.  (Loud),  November,  1903. — When 
phosphoric  acid  is  titrated  with  normal  sodium  hydroxide  solution, 
usiug  alizarin  as  indicator,  neutrality  is  indicated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  sodium  dihydrogen  phosphate:  with  phenol phthalein  as 
indicator,  disodium  hydrogen  phosphate  is  produced,  while  in 
the  presence  of  excess  of  barium  chloride  and  of  sodium 
hydroxide,  the  excess  of  the  latter  being  titrated  in  presence  of 
pheuolphthalein,  neutrality  is  indicated  with  the  formation  of 
trisodium  phosphate.  Other  indicators,  including  dimethyl- 
am  inoazobenzene,  give  less  definite  end-points,  so  that  the  usual 
practice  of  regarding  the  difference  between  two  titrations,  in 
presence  of  alizarin  and  dJmethylaminoazobenzene  respectively, 
as  due  to  acid  phosphates  and  organic  acids,  and  that  between 
two  titrations  using  respectively  alizarin  and  phenol  phthalein,  as 
due  to  hydrochloric  acid,  is  inaccurate.  The  following  process  is 
proposed  :  at  least  20  cc.  of  the  contents  are  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  gently  incinerated,  the  ash  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  made  up  to  25  cc.  Of  this 
liquid,  10  cc.  are  exactly  neutralized  with  sodium  hydroxide 
solution,  using  phenol  phthalein  as  indicator;  alizarin  is  then 
added  and  the  liquid  made  neutral  to  this  indicator  by  titration 
with  decinormal  sulphuric  acid.  This  reading  is  the  equivalent 
of  one  of  the  acid  functions  of  the  phosphoric  acid  present.  To 
another  10  cc.  of  the  liquid,  neutralized  as  before,  a  slight  excess  of 
barium  chloride  is  added,  followed  by  a  definite  excess  of  sodium 
hydroxide.  The  mixture  is  boiled  for  one  minute,  slightly 
cooled,  and  titrated  with  normal  sulphuric  acid  in  presence  of 
phenol  phthalein.  The  difference  between  the  amounts  of  acid 
and  alkali  added  is  the  equivalent  of  another  acid  function  of  the 
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phosphoric  acid  present  and  should  be  identical  with  the  previous 
reading.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

Od  the  Occurrence  of  Invertose  in  Plants.  By  J.  H.  Kastlb 
AND  Mary  E.  Clark.  Am.  Ckem.J.,  30,  422-423. —  Iiwertase 
is  very  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Up  to  the 
present,  nineteen  different  species  of  plants,  representing  fourteen 
different  families,  have  been  examined  for  the  enzyme,  and  in 
each  case  its  presence  has  been  demonstrated.  The  inferences 
drawn  from  these  facts  leads  one  to  suppose  that  invertase  is  of 
very  great  importance  in  the  plant  metabolism, 

F,  P.  Undsrhill. 

Precipitins  and  Their  Medico-Legal  Use.  By  Jaues  Ewino 
AND  IsRABL  Stradss.  Mcd.  Novs,  83,  878-880  and  925-934. — 
A  resum^  of  the  work  done  on  precipitins  to  date  with  criticisms 
of  methods  employed  together  with  modifications  and  precautions 
of  technique  to  be  used.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

A  Study  of  Immunity.     Ehrllch's  Side-Chain  Theory.     By 

F.  M.  PoTTiMGHR.     Med.  AVtcj,  83,  880-883. — A  review  of  the 
field  of  immunity  with  the  application  of  Ehrlich's  theory. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

Emulsion-Albumlnuria.  By  Isador  Cariot.  Hfed.  Record, 
64,  773-776. — In  certain  diseases  there  is  passed  urine  having  a 
milky  appearance  that  is  not,  however,  due  to  the  presence  of  fat. 
It  is  the  so-called  emulsion- albumin  urine,  and  the  peculiar  color 
and  appearance  are  due  to  the  presence  of  proteid  in  a  colloidal 
state.  F,  P.  Undbkbill. 

The  Nucleic  Acid  of  the  Wheat  Embryo.  By  Isaac  F.  Harris. 
_/.  Elisha  MiUheU  Soc,  19th  year,  Pt.  II. — Being  a  resumfe  of  the 
investigations  of  Osborne  and  Harris  on  the  nucleic  acid  of  the 
wheat  embryo.     See  this  Review  for  abstract. 

F.  P.  Underbill. 

PHARriACeUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Benzine  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  By  E.  H.  Ganb. 
Pharm.  Era,  30,  307. — Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  purchase  a  petroleum  ether  answering  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  pharmacopoeia  or  having  a  fairly  constant  boil- 
.  ing-point.  The  results  of  several  carefully  conducted  fractional 
distillations  are  given.  From  these  as  well  as  from  admissions  of 
manufacturers,  the  writer  concludes  that  the  lighter  hydrocarbons 
"crack,"  or  are  changed  by  dissociation  or  polymerization,  into 
compounds  of  different  boiling-point,  W.  H.  Blome. 

On  the  Qualitative  Testing  of  riethyl  Alcohol  when  Mixed 
with  Ethyl  Alcohol.     By  Leonard  D.  Haigh.     Pharm.  Rev., 
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31,  404. — The  method  given  is  a  modification  of  the  one  proposed 
some  time  previously  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Prescott.  Mr.  Haigb  dilutes 
I  cc.  of  the  suspected  alcohol  to  about  10  cc.  with  water,  A  coil 
of  copper  wire  is  heated  to  redness  and  plunged  into  the  diluted 
alcohol,  held  there  for  a  moment,  and  then  immersed  in  water ; 
this  operation  being  repeated  several  times  to  oxidize  the  greater 
portion  of  the  alcohol.  After  filtering,  the  liquid  is  boiled  until 
the  odor  of  acetaldehyde  becomes  very  faint.  It  is  then  poured 
into  a  porcelain  dish  and  five  drops  of  a  phloroglucinol  solution 
in  fixed  alkali  is  added.  The  presence  of  methyl  alcohol  in  the 
original  solution  is  indicated  by  the  immediate  appearance  of  a 
bright  red  color,  which  remains  from  two  to  three  minutes,  while 
if  ethyl  alcohol  alone  were  originally  present,  a  faint,  rapidly- 
fading,  reddish  color  may  appear. 

After  driving  off  the  acetaldehyde  by  boiling,  the  Rimini  test 
may  be  applied  for  the  detection  of  formaldehyde,  in  place  of  the 
one  given  above.  Add  to  the  solution,  prepared  as  above  out- 
lined, a  dilute  solution  of  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride,  then  a 
few  drops  of  a  freshly  prepared  solution  of  sodium  nitroprusside. 
and  lastly  1  cc.  of  50  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide. 
Formaldehyde  gives  a  light  blue  or  green  color,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  methyl  alcohol  originally  present.  These  tests  re- 
veal the  presence  of  as  small  a  proportion  as  5  per  cent,  of  methyl 
alcohol  in  ethyl  alcohol.  W.  H.  Blomh. 

flint.  Its  Early  History  and  Modem  Commercial  Develop- 
ment. Bv  A.  M.  Todd.  Pharm.  Era,  30,  316  and  341. — As 
the  title  indicates,  Mr.  Todd  goes  very  minutely  into  the  history 
of  peppermint,  tracing  it  and  its  development  since  the  very 
earliest  times.  In  this  country  the  oil  was  first  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation from  copper  stills  containing  water,  in  which  the  plants 
were  immersed,  a  fire  being  maintained  directly  under  this  con- 
tainer. The  escaping  steam,  laden  with  oil,  was  condensed  in  a 
crude  manner.  Improvements  have  been  made,  not  so  much  in 
the  process  as  in  the  still.  Nowadays  large  wooden  steam-tight 
vats  with  hinged  covers,  are  used.  The  vat  is  provided  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  bottom  with  a  perforated  removable  bottom, 
upon  which  as  much  as  four  thousand  pounds  of  the  dried  pep- 
permint is  placed  at  each  charge.  Steam  from  a  separate  gener- 
ator is  passed  into  the  vat  below  the  perforated  bottom,  which, 
in  passing  through  the  mass  of  herb  becomes  laden  with  the  oil 
and  is  condensed  in  improved  tubular  condensers. 

The  yield  of  oil  is  very  variable  ;  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions 9  to  10  pounds  have  been  obtained  from  1000 
pounds  of  plants,  but  under  unfavorable  conditions,  less  than  i 
pound  has  been  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of  plants.  On 
account  of  the  short  crop  of  1902  the  oil  has  recently  been  adul- 
terated to  an  alarming  degree.  W.  H.  Blohb. 
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Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. — The  twentieth 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  was  held  at  the  Columbian  University,  Washington, 
D,  C,  November  19-2  r,  1903.  The  convention  was  presided  over 
by  the  president,  R.  J.  DaWdson,  who  called  attention  in  his 
opening  address  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  association,  the 
desirability  of  uniform  fertilizer  laws, and  the  need  of  more  active  co- 
operation by  members  of  the  association  in  the  testing  of  methods; 
and  recommended  that  a  change  be  made  in  the  temperature  used 
for  the  graduation  of  measuring  apparatus,  and  that  the  associa- 
tion consider  the  advisability  of  republishing  Battle  and  Dancy's 
chemical  conversion  tables.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Needham,  president 
of  the  Columbian  University,  welcomed  the  association  on  behalf 
of  the  university.  Hon,  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
was  also  present  upon  invitation,  and  addressed  the  association, 
mainly  upon  the  progress  being  made  in  the  execution  of  the  law 
regarding  the  importation  of  food  products.  All  of  the  referees 
and  many  of  the  associate  referees  submitted  reports,  and  in 
addition  several  papers  were  read.  The  attendance  exceeded 
that  in  previous  years.  The  more  important  points  in  the 
reports,  papers  and  discussions  are  summarized  under  the 
following  headings  : 

Phosphoric  Ac^,  B.  H.  Hits,  referee. — The  work  undertaken 
by  the  referee  during  the  year  was  not  completed,  and  a  report 
upon  the  progress  made  was  considered  inadvisable  at  present. 
The  associate  referee,  C.  B.  Williams,  reported  comparative  tests 
of  volumetric  and  gravimetric  methods  for  determining  total 
phosphoric  acid  in  soils.  The  volumetric  method  was  believed 
to  be  the  preferable  method,  and  was  recommended  for  adoption 
as  an  optional  method.  The  increasing  commercial  importance 
of  basic  phosphatic  slags  led  the  association  to  take  up  again  the 
consideration  of  this  question.  The  referee  for  next  year  was 
accordingly  instructed  to  study  methods  for  the  basic  phosphatic 
slags,  and  also  for  Redonda  and  precipitated  phosphates, 

A  paper  on  "The  Determination  of  Organic  and  Inorganic 
Phosphorus  in  Vegetable  and  Animal  Materials,"  by  E.  B.  Hart 
and  W.  H.  Andrews,  was  presented  in  this  connection.  This 
work  was  previously  published  as  Bulletin  238  of  the  New  York 
State  Station,  and  has  been  noted  in  this  Journal  (26,  R.  25.) 

Determination  of  Nitrogen,  F.  W.  Morse,  referee. — CoSperative 
tests  of  the  alkaline  and  neutral  permanganate  methods  for  deter- 
mining available  organic  nitrogen  were  reported.  Further  study 
of  this  subject  was  suggested,  and  the  recommendation  was  made 
and  approved  by  the  association,  that  in  case  of  mixed  fertilizers 
2  grams  of  material  be  used  and  in  case  of  concentrated  goods,  an 
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amount  containing  approximately  0.075  gram  of  nitrogen,  as 
heretofore. 

A  paper  on  "The  Electrolytic  Reduction  of  Nitrogen  in  Metal- 
lic Nitrates,"  by  S.  H.  Sheib,  gave  results  of  tests  which  were 
considered  by  the  author  to  be  far  from  satisfactory  as  to  the  value 
of  this  method, 

Separaiion  of  Nitrogenous  Bodies,  L-  L.  Van  Slyks,  referee. 
— Methods  devised  by  the  referee  and  E.  B,  Hart  for  the  separa- 
tion and  estimation  of  casein  monolactate  and  casein  dilactate  in 
milk  were  presented  by  the  referee,  and  were  adopted  as  provis- 
ional methods  by  the  association.  Prom  the  results  of  bis  in- 
vestigations during  the  year,  the  referee  concluded  that  the  Hess 
and  Doolittle  test  for  process  butter  must  be  regarded  as  worth- 
less. The  report  of  the  associate  referee  on  vegetable  proteids 
was  not  ready  for  presentation  but  is  to  be  included  in  the  official 
proceedings. 

The  associate  referee  on  meat  proteids,  W.  D.  Bigelow,  re- 
ported tests  of  various  reagents  for  meat  proteids.  Solutions 
were  made  of  several  commercial  products  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  bromine,  zinc  sulphate,  phosphotungstic  acid,  and 
tannin  and  salt.  The  filtrates  from  the  precipitates  obtained  by 
the  last  three  reagents  were  further  treated  with  different  com- 
binations of  the  reagents  mentioned.  The  use  of  bromine  alone 
was  shown,  as  in  earlier  work,  to  be  unreliable.  In  the  prelimi- 
nary tests,  the  order  in  which  various  reagents  were  employed 
apparently  exerted  a  marked  influence.  A  further  study  of  the 
combinations  of  reagents  was  deemed  advisable. 

In  a  paper  by  H.  S.  Gnndley,  entitled  "  A  Study  of  the  Nitro- 
genous Constituents  of  Meats,"  comparisons  were  made  of  the 
amounts  of  proteids  in  water  extracts  of  raw  and  cooked  meats 
precipitated  by  various  reagents.  Precipitation  by  bromine  was 
found  unsatisfactory.  The  results  obtained  by  the  different 
methods  on  different  samples  varied  greatly.  The  author  an- 
nounced that  his  studies  of  the  coagulable  proteids  in  water  ex- 
tracts of  meats  were  to  be  continued. 

J.  S.  Chamberlain  read  a  paper  on  "The  Determination  of 
Gliadin  and  Glutenin  in  Flour  by  the  Fie urent- Mange t  Method." 
This  method  was  believed  to  give  too  high  results  for  gliadin,  and 
consequently,  too  low  results  for  glutenin.  A  method  for  the 
estimation  of  the  proteids  of  flour  was  submitted. 

Potash,  F.  B.  Carpenter,  referee. — The  referee  reported  co- 
operative results  by  18  analysts  on  the  determination  of  potash  in 
mixed  fertilizers  and  moi.sture  in  potash  salts.  In  the  determina- 
tion of  potash,  a  modification  of  the  official  method  consisting  in 
the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  liberate 
any  occluded  potash,  and  the  use  of  sodium  hydroxide  instead  of 
ammonium  hydroxide  was  suggested.  The  moisture  determina- 
tions by  the  official  method  did  not  show  satisfactory  agreement. 
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Soils,  F.  P.  Vbitch,  referee. — The  referee  reported  upon  work 
relating  to  the  determination  of  available  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  soils,  the  analysis  of  alkali  soils,  and  soil  acidity.  Diges- 
tion with  N/200  hydrochloric  acid  was  found  to  remove,  usually, 
less  phosphoric  acid  and  more  potash  than  were  removed  by  the 
crops  grown.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that  testa  be  made 
of  stronger  acid  solutions  in  the  determination  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid.  The  results  of  determinations  of  potash  in  aqueous 
solutions,  while  not  bearing  out  the  indications  of  preliminary 
work,  were  believed  to  justify  further  tests,  the  ratio  of  solvent  to 
soil  being  changed  to  10  to  i.  The  results  of  tests  of  metliods  for 
alkali  soils,  by  A,  Seidell  and  B.  E-  Brown,  were  presented  by  the 
referee,  who  submitted  methods  for  the  analysis  of  such  soils.  In 
his  investigations  on  soil  acidity,  the  referee  tested  the  sodium 
chloride  and  lime-water  methods  proposed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  association.  The  referee  believed  that  a  slightly  alkaline  soil 
furnishes  the  best  condition  for  the  economical  production  of  crops, 
and  that  the  lime-water  method  shows,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  amount 
of  lime  required  to  render  the  soil  alkahne.  The  sodium  chloride 
method  almost  invariably  gave  lower  results, 

J.  G.  lyipman  reported  studies  on  the  fixation  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen  by  bacteria.  The  behavior  of  Azobader  vinelandii.  a 
nitrogen-fixing  micro-organism  isolated  by  Dr.  Lipman,  was  illus- 
trated by  the  results  of  several  series  of  laboratory  experiments. 

H.  J.  Wheeler  reported  that  the  results  of  experiments  ex- 
tending over  several  years  showed  that  Redonda  phosphate  has 
very  little  value  upon  acid  soils.  The  results,  on  the  contrary, 
were  much  better  on  limed  soils.  Certain  crops,  such  as  millet, 
however,  were  noted  as  utilising  some  of  this  pHbsphate  upon  nn- 
limed  soils.  As  this  phosphate  is  used  extensively  in  the  manu- 
facture of  mixed  fertilizers,  it  was  believed  that  the  soils  must  be  , 
put  in  such  condition  as  to  render  the  phosphate  effective ;  or 
else  methods  of  analysis  must  be  devised  for  discriminating 
against  this  material. 

Dairy  Prodttcts,  G.  W.  Cavanaugh,  referee. — The  referee  rec- 
ommended further  study  of  the  effect  of  preservatives  upon  the 
albumin  of  milk,  with  special  reference  to  the  quantitative  de- 
termination of  albumin.  G,  E-  Patrick  called  attention  to  several 
samples  of  oleomargarine  which  responded  to  the  Waterhouse 
test  for  genuine  butter. 

Foods  and  Feeding- Stuffs,  F,  D.  Fullek,  referee. — The  referee 
reported  tests  by  a  number  of  analysts  of  methods  of  determining 
ether  extract  and  crude  fiber.  In  the  determination  of  ether  ex- 
tract, the  Dormeyer  method  gave  higher  results  than  the  official 
method.  In  the  determination  of  crude  fiber  the  official  method 
gave  higher  results  than  the  Konig  method,  or  the  Konig  method 
modified  by  the  additional  treatment  of  the  fiber  with  sodium 
hydroxide.     The  referee  believed  that  this  difference  was  due  iti 
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part  at  least  to  a  hydrolytic  action  of  the  glyccrol-sulphuric  acid 
mixture  used  in  tbe  Konig  method.  The  Koaig  method  recov- 
ered only  87.6  per  cent,  of  crude  fiber  from  absorbent  cotton 
treated  successively  with  dilute  acid  and  alkali. 

A  paper  by  C.  A.  Browne,  Jr.,  entitled  "Notes  upon  the  Anal- 
ysis of  Feeding  Materials,"  was  presented.  It  was  reported  that 
in  feces  from  steers  fed  rice  bran  and  rice  polish,  an  excess  of 
fat,  amounting  in  one  instance  to  over  i  per  cent.,  was  obtained 
by  submitting  the  residue  from  ordinary  fat  extraction  to  pepsin 
digestion  and  again  extracting.  The  total  acidity  of  feeding- 
stuffs  was  determined  satisfactorily  by  extraction  with  90  per 
cent,  alcohol  and  titration  with  dednorma!  alkali. 

Food  Adulteration,  W.  D.  BiGSLOw,  referee. — Attention  was 
called  to  the  extent  of  the  work  done  during  the  year,  and  the 
following  reports  of  the  associate  referees  were  presented  : 

W.  G.  Berry  submitted  a  synopsis  of  a  report  on  colors  which 
is  in  preparation,  and  requested  collaboration  on  several  points, 
such  as  the  solubility  of  coloring- matters  in  various  solvents  and 
the  characteristics  of  natural  coloring-matters  in  fresh  fruits, 
vegetables  and  wines. 

L.  S.  Munson  reported  that  very  little  work  had  been  done  on 
the  subject  of  fruit  products  during  the  year. 

C.  A.  Crampton  reported  cooperative  work  on  the  determina- 
tion of  free  and  combined  acids,  aldehydes,  furfural,  and  colorii^- 
matters  in  distilled  liquors,  and  recommended  several  changes  in 
the  provisional  methods  of  the  association  along  this  line. 

A.  L.  Wtnton  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  better 
methods  for  the  examination  of  lemon  extracts  and  the  deter- 
mination of  artificial  fruit  ethers  and  referred  to  the  facts  brought 
out  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Department  of  Michigan  concerning 
.  the  manufacture  of  a  lemon  extract  by  the  treatment  of  lemon  oil 
with  dilute  alcohol,  which  removefi  the  citral  without  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  the  terpcn^:i,  dud  ihub  permits  the  manufacture 
of  a  second  extract  from  the  washed-out  oil. 

R.  K.  Doolittle  made  several  suggestions  concerning  the  anal- 
ysis of  spices,  based  upon  the  results  of  his  examination  of  a 
number  of  samples  of  pure  pepper. 

L.  M.  Tolman,  the  associate  referee  on  oils  and  fats,  reported 
extended  investigations  of  the  Hiibl,  Hanus  and  Wijs  methods 
by  himself  and  a  number  of  analysts  ;  studies  of  other  problems 
in  the  determination  of  iodine  absorption  ;  and  cooperative  work 
upon  the  Dalican  titer  test.  From  the  results  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  the  Hanus  method  was  believed  to  be  better  than  either 
of  the  other  methods.  The  results  obtained  by  the  Dalican 
method  were  presented  merely  as  preliminary. 

A.  E.  Leach,  as  associate  referee  on  dairy  products,  out- 
lined methods  for  the  detection  of  preservatives  and  coloring- 
matter  in  dairy  products,  the  determination  of  fat  in  cheese,  and 
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the  analysis  of  condensed  milk,  which  methods  were  adopted  as 
proTistonal  methods  by  the  association. 

W.  D.  Bigelow  in  reporting  on  presenratives  called  attention 
to  the  work  in  progress,  stating  that  no  definite  results  bad  been 
obtained. 

A.  B.  Leach  read  a  paper  upon  "The  Determination  of  Com- 
mercial Glucose  in  Some  Saccharine  Products,"  suggesting  that 
in  the  determination  of  commercial  glucose  in  such  products  as 
honey,  jams,  and  jellies  the  sample  should  be  neutralized  imme- 
diately after  inversion.  This  paper  called  forth  considerable  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  determination  of  glucose.  The  proposition  to 
express  results  in  terms  of  glucose  polarizing  at  a  definite  figure 
seemed  to  meet  with  general  approval.  The  factor  175  was  con- 
sidered by  L.  S.  MuDson  as  too  high. 

Sugar,  L.  M.  Tolman,  referee. — Very  little  work  was  done  on 
this  subject  during  the  year.  L.  S-  Munson,  associate  referee, 
stated  that  he  had  prepared  a  solution  which  had  about  one~third 
the  action  on  cane-sugar  as  the  regular  Soxhlet  solution. 

H.  E.  Sawyer  in  remarks  on  the  analysis  of  molasses,  stated 
that  in  clarifying  low-grade  goods  he  had  found  the  use  of  a  solu- 
tion of  basic  lead  acetate  of  26  grams  in  500  cc.  more  satisfactory 
than  the  stronger  solution  required  by  the  official  method. 

The  association  adopted  as  official  methods  the  determination 
of  the  copper  reduced  by  the  direct  weighing  of  the  cupric 
oxide  and  the  German  official  method  for  the  determination  of 
sucrose  and  raffinose  in  essentially  the  same  form  as  recommended 
last  year. 

Tannin,  G.  A.  Kbrr.  referee. — The  referee  reported  cooperative 
testson  the  determination  of  soluble  solids  and  acidity  in  extracts. 
The  results  favored  the  use  of  a  single  filter-paper,  confirming 
the  results  reported  last  year.  Favorable  results  were  obtained  by 
diluting  1.6  grams  of  a  fiuid  chestnut  extract,  and  0.6  gram  of  a 
solid  quebracho  extract  to  100  cc.  and  determining  results  other- 
wise by  the  official  method.  In  determining  acidity,  the  charcoal 
method  tested  last  year  gave  much  tower  results  than  the 
provisional  method. 

Insecticides  and  Fungicides,  J.  K.  Haywood,  referee. — The 
referee  reported  cooperative  tests  of  methods  for  the  examination 
of  Paris  green,  London  purple,  copper  carbonate,  potassium 
cyanide,  soda-lye,  tobacco  extract,  and  formalin.  The  method 
for  the  determination  of  total  arsenious  oxide  in  Paris  green, 
given  as  Method  I,  in  Circular  10,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
was  adopted  as  an  official  method.  Several  suggestions  made  by 
the  referee  concerning  the  further  tests  of  methods  were 
approved.  The  subject  of  disinfectants  was  assigned  to  the  next 
referee  on  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

Ash,  G.  S.  FRAPS,  referee. — Cooperative  tests  of  the  nitric 
acid  and  sodium  peroxide  methods  for  the  determination  of  total 
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sulphur  were  reported.  The  nitric  acid  method  gave  lower  re- 
sults than  the  peroxide  method.  A  further  study  of  the  perox- 
ide method  was  recommended.  In  the  determination  of  sulphates, 
the  method  described  last  year,  providing  for  the  extraction  of 
the  substance  with  i  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  was  adopted 
provisionally. 

Miscellaneous. — W.  Frear,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Food  Standards,  reported  upon  the  work  of  this  committee  during 
the  year  in  formulating  definitions  and  standards  for  submittal  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

H.  W.  Wiley,  chairman  of  the  Committeeon  Fertilizer  Legisla- 
tion, reported  that  the  members  of  the  committee  were  individu- 
ally in  favor  of  National  legislation  upon  this  subject.  Upon 
motion  of  the  chairman,  this  committee  was  instructed  to  present 
next  year  a  definite  report  upon  the  form  which  this  legislation 
should  assume. 

A  committee  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  having  under 
investigation  the  subject  of  purity  of  chemicals,  presented  to  the 
association,  by  request,  an  outline  of  the  work  being  done  by  the 
committee. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  was  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  a.s- 
sociation  in  establishing  the  accuracy  of  methods  of  analysis. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
referee  next  year,  the  subject  assigned  being  "  Medicinal  Plants 
and  the  Drugs  Made  from  Them." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi' 
dent.  M.  E.  Jaffa.  Berkeley,  Cal.;  Vice-President,  C.  L.  Penny, 
Newark,  Del.;  Secretary,  H.  W.  Wiley,  Washington,  D.  C;  Ad- 
diiional  Members  of  Executive  Committee,  W.  P.  Headden,  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.;  W.  R.  Perkins.  Agricultural  College,  Miss. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 


JULY  7.  1903. 

732.707.  Thomas  J.  Carlton.  Tola,  Kansas.  Refractory  11  n- 
Ingr-  Water  15  gallons,  cobalt  35  ounces,  black  lead  25  pounds, 
burnt  fire-clay  10  pounds,  saltpeter  i  pound. 

732.708.  Henry  R.  Cassel,  New  York.  N.  Y.  GxtractlDgT 
grold-  An  alkaline  bromide  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
the  ore  treated  with  the  free  bromine,  then  a  bromate  and  acid 
are  used  to  decompose  the  bromide  and  the  bromine  distilled  off. 
the  gold  precipitated  by  H,S  and  the  bromine  vapors  led  into  an 
alkaline  hydroxide  to  form  hypobromite  and  bromide  for  further 
use. 

732.709.  As  above  for  apparatus  to  carry  out  the  above  pro- 
cess, comprising  a  treating  tank  surrounded  by  numerous  solu- 
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tion  tanks,  towers,  connecting  pipes  and  pumps  for  the  successive 
application  of  the  solutions  described. 

732.732.  William  D.  Gilman,  Baltimore,  Md.  Llthophone 
and  GlanbeF  Bait.  Niter  cake  is  steamed  with  excess  of  zinc 
till  the  acid  is  neutralized,  then  the  iron,  alumina,  etc.,  are  pre- 
cipitated by  calcium  chloride,  a  solution  of  barium  sulphide 
added  to  precipitate  litbophone  (BaSO,  +  ZnS)  and  the  remain- 
ing solution  concentrated  to  crystallize  out  the  Glauber  salt. 

732,753-  Pierre  I^ederlin,  Chedde,  France.  Electrolytic  manu- 
facture of  oblorates  and  perchlorates.  No  diaphragm  or 
chromic  salt  is  used  as  in  the  ordinary  process,  the  electrolyte  of 
a  suitable  chloride  as  sodium  chloride  is  maintaiaed  acid  by  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

732,843.  William  Gardner,  Chicago,  111.  Assignor  to  North- 
western Storage  Battery  Company,  same  place.  Preparing  el60- 
trolytes.  A  metal  is  deposited  on  an  electrode  in  excess  by  re- 
peatedly charging  a  cell  containing  a  solution  of  a  metallic  oxide 
and  caustic  alkali,  and  replenishing  the  oxide  between  successive 
charges,  and  when  sufficient  metal  is  deposited,  replenishing  the 
caustic  alkali. 

732,894.-5-6.  Samuel  S.  and  Benjamin  Ruston,  Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  Watior  paint.  Milk  and  an  emulsion  of  oil  and  time  slaked 
with  a  solution  of  aluminum  sulphate,  giving  calcium  sulphate  in 
the  product,  are  heated,  treated  with  acid,  and  the  fatty  curd 
added.  The  second  patent  substitutes  rosin  for  oil.  The  third 
uses  zinc  sulphate  in  place  of  aluminum  sulphate. 

732,939.  Andrew  A.  Dunham,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor 
to  Casein  Company,  New  Jersey.  Food  substitutes  for  eggs. 
Moist  casein  100,  dried  milk  17,  sodium  bicarbonate  2,5,  egg 
albumen  2,  and  sodium  chloride  i,  all  pounds,  all  mixed  and  well 
dried  in  warm  air. 

732,937-  Charles  B.  Graham,  South  Haven,  Mich.  ReDniDgT 
oU.  The  oil  is  passed  through  a  compound  of  lime-water  80, 
caustic  potash  and  pyrogallic  acid  10  parts  each. 

732,979.  Mary  F.  Ward,  Providence,  R.  I.  Artificial  fuel. 
Coal  ashes  50,  sawdust  12,  sand  6,  paraffin  31,  and  sodium  ni- 
trate I  part,  heated,  mixed,  molded  and  cooled. 

733.000.  Ferdinand  Brunjes,  Langenheim,  Germany.  Making 
zinc  sulphide  from  copper  slag.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
verts the  sulphides  of  the  slag  into  chlorides,  liberating  hydrogen 
sulphide  and  thereby  precipitating  zinc  sulphide,  separating  the 
precipitate  and  adding  to  the  solution  an  alkaline  earth  sulphide 
to  convert  any  zinc  chloride  into  sulphide. 

733iOi7-  Robert  K.  Duncan,  Pottstown,  Pa.  Assignor  to 
General  Chemical  Co..  New  York,  N.  V.  Apparatus  for  making 
phosphorus.     An  electric   furnace,   a  decomposing  chamber,  a 
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storage  tank  for  phosphine,  a  drying  chamber  connected  with  the 
storage  tank,  a  heating  chamber  for  decomposing  the  phosphine 
and  receiver  for  the  products  of  Qecomposition. 

733.028.  Kmanuel  Goldberg,  Moscow,  Russia.  Coating  Iron 
with  zinc.  The  electrolyte  is  made  of  a  zinc  compound  and  an 
organic  compound  with  nitrogen  bouna  to  its  radical,  as  pyridine, 
introducing  the  iron  into  the  path  with  a  zinc  anode,  and  passing 
the  current. 

733.047.  George  F.  Jaubert,  Paris,  France.  Hydrate  Ol  Cal- 
elam  peroxide.  Sodium  dioxide  is  added  to  milk  of  lime,  the 
mixture  agitated,  filtered,  the  precipitate  washed  and  dried, 

733,061.  Leo  C.  Mandel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dentist  tapers. 
A  cord  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  evaporated  turpentine  50, 
sweet  oil  8,  and  gum  dammar  i  part. 

733,082.  Keizo  Sakurai,  San  Francisco,  Cal,  Abrasive  oom- 
poiind.  Abrading  crystals  of  emery  100,  silica  as  quartz  and  an 
alkaline  silicate  5  parts  each. 

733i"°'  Ernest  Zuhl,  Berlin,  Germany.  Pyroxylin  com- 
pound. Nitrated  cellulose  and  phosphoric  acid  esters  of  oxy- 
genated hydrocarbons  of  the  aromatic  series,  a  part  of  whose 
hydrogen  has  been  replaced  by  an  acid  radical,  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  PO  group  replaced  by  sulphur. 

733,280.  Karl  Schinnacher,  Soden,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Farbwerke,  vorm.  Meister,  Lucius  und  Bruning,  Hochst-on-Main, 
Germany.  Red  azo  dye.  Ortho  chlor-toluidine-^-sulphonic 
acid  is  diazotized  and  combined  with  /I-naphthol,  forming  as  a 
sodium  salt  a  red  powder  little  soluble  in  hot  water  and  alcohol, 
soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  blue-red,  in  glacial  acetic 
acid  orange-yellow,  precipitating  brown-red  flakes  by  mineral 
acids  from  aqueous  solutions. 

733,284.  Otto  Selg  and  Carl  Guntrum,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Making  beer.  The  wort  is  charged  -with  yeast  and  fermented 
nearly  to  completion  in  a  closed  vessel,  the  yeast  going  into  a 
yeast  pocket,  then  cooling  the  upper  stratum  of  the  vessel  while 
kept  open,  by  which  the  liquid  is  clarified,  then  removing  the 
yeast  and  charging  the  pocket  with  a  concentrated  fermentative, 
closing  the  vessel  and  cooling  the  yeast  pocket,  and  completing 
the  fermentation. 

733.3'=^.  Luis  Wirtz,  London,  England.  Pigment  material. 
Slag,  a  double  silicate  of  calcium  and  aluminum,  is  soaked  in  fer- 
rous chloride  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filtered,  the  filtrate  treated 
with  a  metallic  sulphate,  the  precipitate  separated,  washed  and 
dried. 

733.316.  Robert  K.  Duncan,  Washington,  Pa.  Making 
phosphorus.  Assignor  to  General  Chemical  Co.,  N.  Y.  Phos- 
phides are  produced  from  phospbatic  material  in  an  electric  fnr- 
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nftce,  charged  into  a  decomposiDf  chamber  with  hydrogen  and 
water,  and  decomposing  the  phosphorus  hydride  produced  by 
heat. 

JDLY  14,  1903. 
733.389.  Chas.  M.Hall,  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  RemOTlllff  sllica 
from  eoke.  A  metallic  fluoride  as  sodium  fluoride,  cryolite,  or 
fluor-spar  is  added  to  the  carbon  contaiaiugsilica  and  a  binder  as 
pitch,  the  mixture  briquetted  and  heated  till  silicon  fluoride  is 
made. 

733.407-  Konrad  N.  Lundbiad;  Orebro,  Sweden.  Belt  dresB- 
tn^.  Linseed  oil  and  lard  oil  16  pounds  each,  rosin  50  and  vase- 
line II  pounds. 

733.452-  Wm.  Bate,  Hayle  and  Frederick  G.  Onne,  London, 
England.  Condenser  tor  nitric  acid.  A  manifold  is  con- 
structed with  a  number  of  vertical  U-shaped  pipes  surrounded  by 
lead  jackets  and  suitable  connecting  pipes  for  cooling  wateii  etc. 

733>46S<  Herbert  H.  Dow,  Midland,  Mich.  Ammonia  from 
ammoniacal  gases.  The  gases  are  passed  into  a  hot  solution  of 
calcium  chloride,  then  acting  on  the  ammonium  chloride  formed 
with  an  alkaline  hydroxide  at  a  temperature  less  than  is  required 
to  volatilize  the  tar  products  therein. 

733.466-7-  As  above  for  making  bromine.  The  element  is 
absorbed  from  bromine-laden  air  by  ammonium  bromide,  and 
then  by  ammonia.  May  substitute  chlorine  for  bromine  in  part 
in  the  first  patent. 

733.573-  Giovanni  Bevilacqua  and  Giuseppe  Bevilacqua, 
Genoa,  Italy.  Rust  and  flre-proof  composition.  Asbestos  37, 
calcined  magnesia  45,  color  as  graphite  2.5,  cork  2,  pozzolana  2, 
and  potassium  silicate  45,  with  slag  wool  7  parts. 

733.578.  George  Egly,  Charlottenburg,  Germany.  Smelt- 
ing metals.  Nickel,  waste  iron,  etc.,  are  smelted  in  an  electric 
furnace  the  lower  anode  of  which  is  kept  covered  with  scoria. 

733. 590-  Otto  Meurer,  Cologne,  Germany.  Obtaining  metal- 
lic sulphates  from  mattes.  The  ore  is  fused,  separated  from 
the  gangue,  and  the  matte  pulverized,  mixed  with  iron  bisul- 
phide and  with  the  sulphate  of  an  alkali  and  coal,  then  heating 
the  mixture  in  the  absence  of  air,  allowing  the  mass  to  crumble 
and  oxidize  in  air,  and  finally  washing  the  oxidized  mass. 

733.591-  John  F.  Myers,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Pollsb.  Graph- 
ite, carbon  tetrachloride,  benzene  20  per  cent.,  uninfiammable. 

733.597-  George  E.  Reynolds.  Pueblo,  Colo.  RooflngT  com- 
pound. Coal  tar  one  gallon,  turpentine,  asphalt  and  gasoline, 
each  six  ounces,  asbestos  fiber  and  plumbago  each  half  a  pound, 
fine  mica  three-quarters  or  a  pound. 

733.612.     Wm.  J.  Armbruster,  St.  Louis.  Mo.     Making  plg:- 
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ments.  Barium  hydroxide  171,  zmc  nitrate  189.  and  sodium 
sulphate  142  pounds. 

733.662.  Hjalmar  Lange.  Vesteras,  Sweden.  Soldering* 
aluminum.  Scour  the  surfaces,  heat  the  joiot  and  cover  with 
molten  zinc,  then  with  aluminum-zinc  alloy,  then  keep  the  sur- 
faces in  contact  and  heat  to  fuse  the  alloy. 

733,729.  George  W.  Miles,  Belmont,  Mass.  Assignor  to 
Frank  L.  Pierce,  Trustee,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  CeilulOBe  esters. 
Cellulose  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  acetic  anhydride,  sulphuric 
acid  oue-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  glacial  acetic  add  used,  at 
about  70°  C. ,  for  two  or  three  hours,  the  precipitate  being  washed 
with  water  and  dried. 

733,74.1-2.  Alfred  I.  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Del,  Process  and 
apparatus  for  g'laziDg  powder,  A  jacketed  revolving  drum  ts 
provided  with  steam  pipes  to  both  jacket  and  the  interior  of  the 
drum.  The  grained  powder  is  rumbled  till  dust  is  formed,  then 
the  jacket  is  heated  till  the  powder  liberates  water  and  takes  up 
the  dust,  when  the  jacket  is  cooled,  thereby  condensing  the  mois- 
ture on  the  outside  of  the  grains  with  the  dust,  and  a  current  of 
air  is  forced  through  the  rumble  to  expel  any  surplus  moisture 
after  the  grains  are  glazed. 

733,797.  Fritz  Bosenau,  and  Ali  Cohen,  Amsterdam,  Nether- 
lauds.  Insulating:  medium.  Asphalt  is  melted  for  several 
days  out  of  contact  with  air,  then  petroleum  is  mixed  with  it,  a 
solution  of  I  per  cent,  of  aluminum  hydroxide  in  acetic  acid 
added,  then  alkali  8  per  cent.,  and  resin  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
and  the  whole  heated  to  a  homogenous  mixture. 

7331856.  Joseph  W.  Maxwell  and  John  W.  Sawyer,  Louis- 
ville. Ky.  Extracting  precious  metals.  The  powdered  ore 
is  treated  with  chlorine  forced  through  the  ore  under  pressure  at 
360°  F,  for  one  to  three  hours,  the  temperature  then  raised  to 
755°  and  hot  hydrogen  and  steam  passed  through,  hot  vapor  of 
mercury  is  then  passed  through  to  amalgamate  floured  gold,  the 
various  volatilized  compounds  having  been  collected,  the  ore  is 
then  treated  with  chlorine  water,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  acted 
on  by  sodium  sulphide  to  precipitate  the  chlorides  as  sulphides, 
the  pulp  is  treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  dissolve  silver 
chloride,  filter  and  precipitate  the  silver  with  sodium  sulphide,  to 
the  remaining  pulp  is  added  60  pounds  of  mercury  to  the  ton,  the 
amalgam  is  drawn  off,  filtered,  retorted,  and  the  gold  cast  into 
bullion. 

733,896.  John  W.  Bailey,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Assignor  to 
Union  Lead  and  Oil  Co.,  N.  J.  Making  litharge.  Molten  me- 
tallic lead  is  subjected  to  a  jet  of  mingled  steam  and  air. 

733>9i8'  Alida  L.  Rosenthal,  London,  England,  administra- 
trix.   Active  material  for  accumulators.      A  water  solution 
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733.969-  William  C.  Johnson,  Memphis,  Tenn.  Bleaching: 
cottonseed  paper  pulp  from  cottonseed  hulls.  The  hulls  are 
first  broken  by  attrition,  the  loose  particles  separated,  then  treat- 
ing with  sodium  hydroxide  at  a  high  pressure  and  temperature, 
then  agitating  with  hot  water  and  bleach  liquor  of  chlorine,  sepa- 
rating out  the  fiber  and  drying  it  by  hot  air. 

733.972-  Patrick  Kennedy,  New  York,  N.  V,  Assignor  to 
Consolidated  Electric  Lighting  and  Equipment  Co.  FroStlngT 
glass  gllobes.  The  lower  end  is  immersed  in  dilute  hydrofluoric 
acid,  the  air  exhausted  from  the  globe  and  the  frosting  liquid 
rises  to  the  desired  height,  then  the  air  is  admitted  and  the  liquid 
falls  by  gravity,  the  globe  is  washed  and  dried. 

733,987.  Frances  B.  Merrill,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to 
Merrill  Process  Co.,  N.  Y.  Binder  tOF  brlqaettes.  Coal  tar 
is  distilled  with  water  and  iron  sulphate  till  570°   P.  is  reached. 

734,003.  Johann  M.  Schwarz,  Eiken.  Switzerland.  Blta- 
mlnous  briquettes.  Powdered  brown  coal  waste  and  glue  waste 
are  mixed  together  and  pressed. 

734,030.  Frank  S.  Young.  Norristown,  Pa.  MagncSlUlU 
and  calcium  carbonates.  Magnesia  is  allowed  to  settle  out 
of  a  mixture  of  water  and  calcined  dolomite,  removing  and  car- 
bonating  the  magnesia  to  bicarbonate  to  which  magnesia  is  added 
to  form  a  carbonate.  The  first  step  is  done  by  allowing  milk  of 
magnesia  to  drip  through  carbon  dioxide  gas. 

734.123.  Arthur  Eichengrun  and  Theodore  Becker,  Elber- 
feld,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Elberfeld  Co. ,  N.  Y.  Acetyl  cel- 
lulose. Characterized  by  being  soluble  in  alcohol,  its  concen- 
trated solution  when  cold  forming  a  solid  mass  like  gelatine,  pre- 
cipitated from  its  solutions  in  alcohol,  acetone  or  glacial  acetic 
acid  by  water. 

734,164.  George  Dinkel,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Assignor  to  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Co. ,  N.  J.  Apparatus  for  making  lime 
Sucpates.  A  tall  cylinder  with  hopper  for  lime,  and  a  feed 
screw  on  top,  and  stirrer  shaft  in  center.  The  sugar  solution  is 
spread  in  a  thin  sheet  over  a  central  cone,  and  the  fine  Hme  rubbed 
through  a  perforated  plate  onto  this  sheet. 

734.168.  Robert  L.  Gamlen,  Bromley,  England.  Incrusta- 
tion preventative.  Distributes  finely  divided  jute  through  the 
boiler  water. 

734,223.  George  Dinkel,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.  Lime  SUCrate. 
See  734, 164.  The  process  of  moving  the  sugar  solution  in  a  thio 
sheet,  and  adding  finely  divided  lime,  at  successive  intervals,  the 
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quantity  added  being  always  just  below  what  the  sugar  can  take 
np,  and  agitating  the  mixture. 

734.*39-  Frank  M.  Pratt,  Decatur,  111.  Extracting  o!l  fpom 
eottODMQd.  The  unhuUed  and  unlinted  seeds  are  flattened,  sub- 
jected to  a  hydrocarbon  solvent,  deodorized  and  then  delinted. 

734,240.  Georg  C.  Pfropfe,  Hamburg,  Germany,  Pulveri- 
zing and  cleaning^  minerals.  They  are  heated,  cooled  and 
screened. 

734,286.  George  Thomson,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Compound  In- 
g^Ot.  A  casting  of  a  steel  body  and  a  nickel-copper  alloy  on  the 
face  which  is  of  greater  specific  gravity,  merging  gradually  into 
the  homogeneous  steel  body. 

734.305-  Francisque  Crotte,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Preserrlngr 
beer.  The  beer  is  placed  in  a  non-metallic  porous  vessel,  a  pre- 
servative as  boric  acid  put  in  a  receptacle  that  forms  a  positive 
electrode  in  contact  with  the  beer,  the  opposite  electrode  being  on 
the  outside  of  the  vessel  and  in  contact  with  a  moist  sponge,  and 
passing  a  high  tension  current,  causing  a  cataphoric  transference 
of  the  preservative  from  the  receptacle  into  the  beer. 

734,312.  Charles  Fouraier,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  ElflOtro- 
lytio  cell.  To  electrolyze  alkaline  chlorides,  an  anode  compart- 
ment, having  a  porous  wall,  a  plurality  of  superimposed  separate 
cathode  cells,  each  having  a  porous  wall  of  greater  density  than 
the  one  above  it,  and  an  intermediate  compartment,  all  connected 
by  pipes. 

734i3*5-  Otto  Hess,  Hochst-on-Main,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Meister,  Lucius  und  Binning,  same  place.  Green  anthraqul- 
none  dye.  Di-^toluidine  dihydroxyanthraquinone  issulphonated, 
making  a  dye  soluble  in  water  green,  in  caustic  .soda  blue,  dyeing 
unmordanted  wool  green  and  chrome  mordanted  yellow-green. 

734,352.  Anton  J,  Nesso,  Norden,  Germany.  HuSSel  ex- 
tract. Live  sea  mussels  are  repeatedly  treated  with  salt  and 
water,  and  milk,  the  salt  being  decreased  and  the  milk  increased, 
then  heating  the  mussels  in  their  own  juice  till  the  meat  forms  a 
solid  mass  which  is  separated  from  the  shells,  cleaned  and  boiled 
with  the  juice,  the  broth  obtained  being  filtered  and  boiled  down 
to  extract  consistency. 

734,391-2.  William  J.  Armbruster,  St,  Louis,  Mo.  Process 
of  making  a  white  pigment.  Solutions  of  zinc  chloride  and 
barium  chloride,  and  the  hydroxide  and  carbonate  of  an  alkali 
metal  are  mixed  and  the  precipitate  separated.  The  second 
patent  relates  to  a  mixture  of  zinc  carbonate,  barium  carbonate 
and  zinc  sulphide, 

734-397-  Henry  Blumenberg,  Jr.,  Daggett,  Cal,  Sulphur 
burner.  A  long  cylinder  with  manhole  in  top  for  sulphur  sup- 
ply, and  an  air-supply  pipe  outside  the  whole  length  of  the  cylin- 
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der,  with  dependent  branches  at  intervals  dropfang  to  near  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  for  a  distributed  supply  of  air. 

734'454-  Arno  Bauermeister,  I,eipzig,  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Carl  W.  G.  Aarland,  same  place.  PhOtographle  Color  Alter. 
Gelatine  is  dissolved  in  glycerol,  a  color  and  an  antiseptic  added, 
the  mixture  poured  in  a  shallow  glass  trough  and  closed  with  a 
glass  plate  under  pressure  to  cool. 

7M'457-S-  Krnst  W.  Engels,  Dusseldorf,  Germany.  Retrae- 
topy  linings  of  carborundum.  This  is  mixed  with  a  hinder  as 
water-glass  and  applied  in  a  wet  state  to  the  surface  of  unburned 
bricks  or  as  a  lining  coat,  firmly  pressed  onto  the  surface,  dried 
and  burned  on,  firmly  incorporating  the  carborundum  with  the 
body  as  a  refractory  coat. 

734  482-3.  Samuel  R.  Whitall,  U.  S.  Army.  Assignor  11/20 
to  Frank  Macomb  Whitall  and  Joseph  R.  Edson,  Washington, 
D.  C.  Wurtzilite  eompounds.  (A  kind  of  asphalt).  The  first 
patent  for  its  solution  in  petroleum  derivatives,  the  second  for 
mixtures  with  rubber. 

734,485.  Edwin  Wilding  and  Alfred  H.  Stott,  London,  Eng- 
land. Cleaner  lor  wood.  Flour  38.5,  calcium  chloride  16, 
turpentine  0.5,  and  muriatic  acid  0.45.  The  wood  to  be  coated 
with  the  paste  and  after  a  time  bruslied  off.  The  dirt  comes  off 
with  the  paste. 

jtTLvaa,  1903. 

734.522-  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Llewellyn  Park,  N.  J.  Niokel- 
plating.  Iron  or  steel  is  plated  with  nickel  electrolytically,  and 
the  articles  then  subjected  to  a  welding  heat  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  gas,  and  while  in  said  gas  cooling  it  below  the  oxidi- 
zing point. 

734,551.  Heinrich  Helbing,  London,  England.  Cork.  An 
ordinary  cork  is  soaked  in  an  aqueous  solution  oPcasein  and  then 
treated  with  formaldehyde. 

734>^7S'  Almo  De  Monco,  Denver,  Colo.  Cement  piaster. 
Aluminous  fiint  clay  756,  silidous  clay  377,  plaster  of  Paris  866 
pounds,  and  any  fiber. 

7341679.     As  above  with  one-half  silica  and  color  added. 

734i683'  Jobn  F.  Duke,  London.  England.  Obtaining  grold 
from  sea-water.  A  reservoir  is  dug  out  of  a  cliff  by  the  shore, 
into  which  the  water  is  allowed  to  flow  at  high  tide,  and  preci|n- 
tate  any  gold  contained  by  contact  with  a  haloid  salt,  then  when 
the  sludge  has  become  sufficiently  rich  in  gold,  it  is  removed  and 
the  gold  separated.  Caldum  carbonate  is  used  as  a  precipitant. 
The  water  is  run  off  from  the  reservoir  at  suitable  interval. 

734,710.  Charles  Hombostel,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hydrocar- 
bon bnmer.  A  mass  of  fuller's  clay  mixed  with  kieselguhr  is 
molded  over  perforated  pipes  through  which  the  vaporieed  hydro- 
carbon oil  is  fed  under  a  blast  of  air  that  forces  ii  through  the  mass. 
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734i7'3'  George  F.  Jaubert,  Paris,  France.  Dioxides  ol 
alkaline  earth  hydroxides.  A  solution  of  an  alkaline  earth 
sulphide  is  caused  to  react  on  a  hydrate  of  an  alkaline  dioxide. 

734i743-  Alfred  Paul,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass.  Fuel  com- 
pound. Coal  dust  15,  sawdust  1,  resin,  Four  beer,  and  molasses 
for  binder,  molded  in  forms. 

734,849,  Gustave  Gin.  Paris,  France.  Making  SUlphurlC 
acid.  The  gases  from  sulphide  ores  are  cooled  and  the  dust 
separated,  then  washed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sprayed  with  cold 
wat^  acidulated  with  sulphuric  anhydride,  the  liquid  is  conducted 
on  fo  a  bed  of  refractory  material  through  which  hot  air  is  con- 
tinually forced. 

734,866.  £duard  Hepp,  Frankfort-on-Main  and  Cbristoph 
Hartmann.  Hochst-ou-Main,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Meister, 
Lucius  und  Bruning,  Hochst-on-Main,  Germany.  Blue  anthra- 
qalnone  dye,  Brominated  amino-anthraquiuone  1-5  sulpho  acid 
is  sulphonated  with  para  toluidine,  forming  a  dark  blue  powder 
easily  soluble  in  water,  readily  precipitated  by  common  salt,  but 
not  by  excess  of  carbonate  or  caustic  soda,  soluble  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  a  feeble  blue,  turning  first  red  and  then 
violet  on  adding  ice,  which  separates  a  blue  precipitate. 

734,889.  George  Klenk,  Hambui^,  Germany.  Tanning:  ex- 
tract. Aluminum  sulphate  is  added  to  crude  tannin  solution, 
then  sodium  bisulphite,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  125"  C.  in  a 
closed  receptacle,  and  finally  concentrating  in  a  vacuum  and 
cooled.  The  finished  solid  extract  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  has 
about  70  per  cent,  tannin  and  22  per  cent,  water,  with  some  salts, 
and  gives  no  precipitate  with  an  organic  acid  in  a  solution  of  6° 
to  8°  Beaum^. 

734.899.  Valentin  I^pp,I,indenau,  Germany.  Making  wort. 
The  husks  of  malt  are  .separated,  mashed  and  extracted  at  a  tem- 
perature of  about  50°  C.  for  fifty  minutes,  straining  the  liquor 
and  adding  it  to  that  obtained  from  the  grains. 

73*i950-  Erwin  Quedenfeldt  Duisberg,  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Chemische  Fabrik,  Griesheim  Electron,  Frankfort-on-Main, 
Germany.  Lead  peroxide.  An  emulsion  of  lead  oxide  is  made 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  an  alkali  chloride,  and  the  mix- 
ture electrolyzed,  the  mixture  being  kept  in  motion  during  the 
process. 

735,018.  Robert  R.  Hite,  Wichita,  ICansas.  TreatlnST  trees. 
A  hole  is  bored  in  them  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a 
mixture  of  methyl  alcohol  i  gallon  and  corrosive  sublimate  i 
pound  inserted  and  the  hole  plugged  up. 

735,022,     Frank  J.  Tone,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.     RefractOFy 
brick.     Granular  silica  is  bonded  together  by  carborundum. 
William  H.  Sbaman. 
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QBNERAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CHEni5TRY. 

ions  and  Nuclei.'  By  C.  Bards.— Following  the  author,  let 
the  ions  be  regarded  as  charged  nuclei  and  let  there  be  an  average 
of  g  electrons  per  nucleus.  I^t  the  loss  of  ions  be  due  merely  to 
absorption  of  the  charges  at  the  boundary  of  the  region.  This  is 
virtually  stating  that  the  loss  is  as  the  first  power  of  the  number 
«,  per  cubic  centimeter.  Whether  the  charge  travels  with  the 
nucleus,  or  whether  it  travels  from  nucleus  to  nucleus  along  a 
highway  of  nuclei,  as  it  were,  is  left  open,  but  the  charges  are 
lost  at  the  boundary  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  naclei. 

To  fix  the  ideas,  let  a  tube  condenser  of  radii  r,>r,,  and  length 
/,  be  given,  and  let  v  (cm/sec)  be  the  velocity  of  the  air  current 
bearing  charged  nuclei  longitudinally  through  the  condenser.  If 
V  is  the  volume  of  this  air  in  liter/min  entering  the  condenser  at 
one  end,  ?r(r,  —  r^')v  :^  iS.yV. 

The  loss  of  nuclear  charges  is  then  due  to  two  causes:  (i) 
These  charges  have  a  specific  velocity,  k  (absorption  velocity  in 
a  given  cardinal  direction)  in  the  absence  of  the  electric  field. 
Charges  are  lost  in  pairs  by  this  non-directed  motion  an'M<Jw/ pro- 
ducing current.  (2)  The  nuclei  have  a  second  velocity,  C^,  in 
the  same  direction  per  electron  carried  and  per  volt/cm  of  the  field. 
Hence  the  number  of  nuclei,  n,  at  the  section /cm.  from  the  influx 
end,  where  «  =  w„ 

M  =  B^e-'Kat{r,  +  ri)  =  r-    .    .     .  (0 
where  K  =i  +  qSO'lir,—r^)  and  a  =  0.377  ^('"i  +  '■,)fV. 

The  radial  current  at  the  same  section,  if  the  potential  differ- 
ence  between  the  surfoces  r,  and  r,  of  the  tube  condenser  is  E, 
will  not  depend  on  k  but  on  U",  so  that 

<  Sspetimrali  with  lanlied  Air ;  SmtthKmlan  ContrlbDElons.  Mo.  1309.  1901.    Tbe 
— 1 r»..>i — 1 —  a_i>< 1 — r-._.^i....i —  «_ American  Joum4l  of 
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-  di=  3»r(r,  +  r,)n^  t/'?'(E/(r,  —  r,)  )<tf 
or  eventually 

where  C  is  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  and  e  the  charge  of  one 
electron. 

Experiment  shows  that  the  currents  are  of  about  the  same 
order  when  charged  water  nuclei  from  an  intense  high  pressure 
jet  and  when  charged  phosphorus  nuclei  are  passing  longitudi- 
nally through  the  condenser.  But  as  the  number  of  water  nuclei 
as  tested  by  coronas,  are,  even  in  the  condensation  chamber,  not 
above  10°  per  cubic  centimeter,  while  the  number  of  phosphorus 
nuclei  may  reach  10',  the  charge  q  in  electrons  is  large  per  nucleus 
for  water  nuclei  and  small  for  phosphorus.  Similarly  one  may 
expect  the  water  nucleus  derived  by  evaporation  to  be  larger  than 
the  initial  phosphorus  nucleus  derived  chemically,  so  that  ^  is 
larger  in  the  latter  case. 

Hence  it  is  assumed  that  in  case  of  water  nuclei,  k  is  negligible 
in  comparison  with  gEC/Ur — rj  and  equation  (2)  becomes,  if 
gU'  =  U. 
—  Cflr£'//«  =  i6.7V«,(fy)(i— r-»-3n«'>+n)i^SV(r,-n)  .  .  .(3) 
This  equation,  which  fits  the  phenomena  very  well,  predicts  sat< 
uration  as  the  exponent  is  essentially  dependent  on  £. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  phosphorus  nuclei,  *  is  large  in 
comparison  with  gEU'K^r^  —  r,),  for  here  a  single  electron  travels 
with  many  nuclei.     The  exponential  term  in  (3)  vanishes  or 

~CdEld{=i6.nWn^^EU'lk(r^—r,).    .    .(4) 
which  is  virtually  Ohm's  law. 

The  endeavor  has  thus  been  made  to  explain  the  two  types  of 
conduction  in  question,  the  charged  water  nucleus  type  and  the 
charged  phosphorus  nucleus  type,  by  the  simple  self-contained 
hypothesis  given,  without  introducing  extraneous  radio-active 
machinery. 

Assuming  that  i  is  relatively  large,  the  author  in  the  first 
memoir  works  out  the  case  for  plate  (Chap.  IV.)  tube 
(Chap.  V)  and  spherical  (Chap.  VI)  condensers,  the  results  in 
these  cases  being  consistent.  To  observe  the  behavior  of  the 
nucleus  in  the  absence  of  an  electric  field  (Chap.  Ill),  the  steam 
jet  is  utilized,  after  the  nature  of  the  evidence  has  been  treated 
in  detail  (Chaps.  I  and  II).  In  the  more  recent  experiments  with 
water  nuclei,  the  author  considers  the  case  of  relatively  small  k 
and  the  results  again  make  a  consistent  series. 

Whereas  U  is  found  in  the  usual  way.  to  determine  *  it  is 
furthermore  necessary  to  use  the  condensation  chamber,  and  pre- 
liminary investigations  on  the  axial  and  the  coronal  colors  of 
cloudy  condensation  are  needed.  These  are  con^dered  at  length 
in  the  second   volume  (Chaps.   I,   III,   IV).     It  isjhe  aim  of 
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these  chapters  to  determine  the  number  of  tog  particles  and  their 
size  from  the  di£fraction  type  and  the  apertures  of  the  coronas  ob- 
tained under  definite  conditions  of  exhaustion.  The  volume  con- 
tains supplementary  matter  bearing  on  the  discussion  as  a  whole 
(Chap.  I  on  nuclei  and  ions)  and  on  the  nuclei  produced  by  vio- 
lent agitation  of  solutions  (Chap.  V).  C.  Bakus. 


MINERALOaiCAL  AND  QEOLOaiCAL  CHBniSTRY. 
Chemical  Composition  of  Igneous  Rocks  Expressed  by  Means 
of  Diagrams  with  Reference  to  Rock  Classification  on  a  Quan- 
titative Chemlco-Mlneraloglcal  Basis.  By  J.  P.  Iddimgs.  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  Professional  Paper  No.  18,  98  pp.;  plates. — Dr. 
Cross,  in  his  letter  of  transmittal,  says  of  this  work:  "The 
significance  of  a  large  number  of  chemical  analyses  of  igneous 
rocks,  with  their  many  variable  elements,  each  having  a  great 
range,  is  somewhat  diEGcult  of  comprehension  to  all  geologists 
and  petrographers  who  have  not  devoted  much  time  to  their 
study.  Mr.  Iddings  presents  a  method  of  expressing  the  most 
significant  factors  in  each  analysis  by  a  simple  diagram,  and  by 
grouping  these  individual  diagrams  on  a  certain  principle  he  has 
succeeded  in  representing  the  great  variation  in  composition  and 
the  chemical  relationships  of  almost  the  entire  range  of  igneous 
rocks  in  a  way  that  is  comprehensible  at  a  glance.  The  facts 
thtt$  brought  out  are  discussed  by  him  in  their  bearing  on  petro- 
graphic  system.  As  a  successful  attempt  at  the  elucidation  of  a 
complex  problem  the  paper  is  of  importance  to  all  students  of 
igneous  rocks."  W.  F.  HillKbrand. 

Secondary  Enrichment.  By  Frank  H.  Probkrt.  Eng.  and 
Min.J.,  76.958-959;  figures. — Certain  ores  mined  in  southern 
Spain  are  cupriferous  iron  pyrites  showing  in  thin  section  micro- 
scopic crystals  of  chalcopyrite  in  the  interstices.  After  four 
years'  exposure  on  the  dumps,  with  periodical  leaching,  the 
chalcopyrite  has  disappeared,  but  the  pyrite  appears  to  have 
suffered  no  change  whatsoever.  Chemical  equations  are  given  to 
show  the  possible  c]^anges  during  oxidation  of  the  chalcopyrite 
and  a  portion  of  the  pyrite,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a  similar  set 
of  reactions  may  have  operated  in  the  Clifton- More nci  district  of 
Arizona  to  account  for  the  occurrence  there  of  chalcocite  as  a 
secondary  formation.  The  descending  sulphate  solutions  from  the 
upper  portions  of  the  lean  cupriferous  pyrite  have  been  reduced 
by  the  pyrite  lower  down,  which  has  become  either  simply  coated 
with  or  more  or  less  wholly  replaced  by  chalcocite. 

W.  F.  HiLLKBRAND. 

The  Age  and  Origin  of  the  Oypsum  of  Central  Iowa.     Bt 

Frank  A.  Wilder.    /.  Geol.,  11,  723-759 ;  figures. — Theanthor 
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discusses  the  various  ways  in  which  chemical  deposits  may  have 
formed,  both  in  lakes  without  outlet  and  iu  those  in  some  degree 
connected  with  the  ocean,  illustrated  in  the  latter  case  by  the 
Mediterranean,  in  endeavoring  to  account  for  gypsum  deposits  of 
such  thickness  and  freedom  from  impurities  as  those  mentioned 
in  the  title.  Admitting  the  question  to  be  far  from  definitely 
settled,  for  lack  of  sufficient  data  relating  to  the  reactions  taking 
place  between  salts  in  solution  during  the  process  of  brine  con- 
centration, the  author  inclines  to  the  Mediterranean  hypothesis, 
with  certain  modifications  pointed  out  in  his  paper.  "Although 
there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  the 
calcium  carbonate  is  removed  from  the  brine  during  concentra- 
tion, the  fact  that  it  is  removed  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  ways 
suggested,  or  by  some  process  not  yet  brought  to  light,  may  be 
assumed.  This  removes  the  only  serious  difficulty  in  conceiving 
of  extensive  and  very  pure  deposits  of  gypsum  forming  in  basins 
only  slightly,  yet  continuously  through  long  periods,  connected 
with  the  ocean."  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

The  Chemistry  of  Ore-Deposition.  Bv  John  A.  Chdrch. 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  (Advance  extra,  November,  1903, 
6  pp. ) — The  author  adduces  examples  from  his  own  varied  ex- 
perience in  support  of  Walter  P.  Jenney's  views  (abstract  this 
Journal,  25,  R  213)  on  the  important  role  played  by  carbon  in  ore 
deposition.  W.  P.  Hillbbrand. 

Ore  Deposits  Near  Igneous  Contacts.  By  W.  L-  Adstin. 
Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  (Advance  extra,  November,  1903, 
8  pp.) — The  character  of  the  Cananea  (Mexico)  ore  bodies  is  dis- 
cussed and  objection  raised  to  certain  of  Mr.  Weed's  conclusions 
(Trans.,  33,  715  ;  abstract  this  Journal,  35,  R  346),  especially  his 
classification  of  them  under  the  subheading  "Deposits  Impreg- 
nating and  Replacing  Beds  of  Contact  Zone."  The  author  shows 
that  "by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  copper  produced  by  the 
mines  of  La  Cananea  has  come  from  masses  of  mineralized  por- 
phyry and  not  from"  ore  bodies  practically  confined  to  meta- 
morphosed limestones.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

The  rtloeral  Waters  of  Indiana,  Their  Location,  Origin,  and 
Uses.  By  W.  S.  Blatchley,  26lh  Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Geol.  and 
Nat.  Resources,  Indiana,  pp.  11-158;  plates.  Some  of  the 
numerous  analyses  are  new,  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

TheMediclnalPropertlesand  Uses  of  Indiana  Mineral  Waters. 

By  Robert  Hesslbr.  z6th  Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Geol.  and  Nat. 
Resources,  Indiana,  pp.  159-224.  W.  F.  Hillbbranq. 

Qold  and  Diamonds  In  Indiana.  By  W.  S.  Blatchlby.  27th 
Ann.  Rep.  Dept.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Resources,  Indiana,  pp.  11-47; 
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plates;  map.^Both  mmerals  occur,  but  are  of  glacial,  not  native, 
origin,  having,  probably,  been  transported  from  Canada. 

W.  F.  HlLLEBRAND. 
List  of  New  York  Mineral  Localities.     By  H.  P.  Whitlock. 
SuU.  No.  70,  New  York  Sta.  Mus.,  108  pp. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRAHD. 

Ramoslte  Not  a  nineral.  By  Lka  McI.  Ldquhr.  Am.  J. 
Set.,  17,  93-94. — Optical  examination  of  this  femc-aluminum- 
talduro-magnesium  silicate  shows  it  to  be  merely  a  basic  scoria 
of  unusual  hardness.  W.  F.  Hillebkamd. 

Bedford  (New  York)  Cyrtollte.  By  Lba  Mel.  LofinBR.  Am. 
Geologist,  Z%t  17-19.— This  material,  found  in  pockets  in  a  feld- 
spar quarry ,  possessed  the  characteristics  and  genera)  composition 
of  some  cyrtolites  from  other  localities,  but  was  evidently  too 
much  altered  to  warrant  a  detailed  analysis.  The  very  dark  color 
and  higher  specific  gravity  of  the  central  core,  as  compared 
with  the  outer  portions  of  the  crystalline  masses,  are  due  to 
abundant  inclusions  of  uraninite.  Other  minerals  new  to  the 
locality  are  beryl  and  uraconite,  the  latter  formerly  reported  as 
oranotil.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

Report  of  an  Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  the  Hot  SprlRgs  on 
the  Hot  Springs  Reservation,  Hot  Springs,  Qarland  County, 
Aflcansas.  By  J,  K.  Haywood.  Senate  Document  No.  i&a,  Fifty- 
Seventh  Congress,  first  Session,  pp.  1-78.  Washington:  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. — The  unusual  medium  of  presentation  for  a 
paper  of  this  kind  must  be  the  reviewer's  excuse  for  such  a  belated 
notice  of  the  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 
American  mineral  waters  that  has  appeared  since  the  work  of  Gooch 
and  Whitfield  on  the  waters  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
The  waters  of  the  Arkansas  Hot  Springs  have  been  analyzed 
before,  but  not  in  the  painstaking  and  exhaustive  manner  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Haywood.  Analyses  of  46  of  the  49  existing 
springs  are  reported.  The  dissolved  gases  (O,  N,  and  CO,  free 
and  as  bicarbonate),  nitrates,  oxygen -consuming  capacity, 
and  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  were  determined  on  the  spot 
within  an  hour  after  collecting  the  samples.  The  rest  of  the 
analysis  was  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Temperatures 
are  given  in  all  cases.  The  methods  followed  are  described  and 
there  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  medicinal  valne  ascribed  by  the 
best  authorities  to  the  various  constituents  usually  present  in 
mineral  waters. 

The  composition  of  these  thermal  waters  is,  with  four  excep- 
tions, extraordinarily  alike.  The  total  mineral  matter  in  solution 
for  all  the  springs  is  between  275  and  280  parts  per  million, 
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seldom  falling  below  370  or  exceeding  390.  Of  the  four  excep- 
tions No.  13,  with  170. 1  parts  per  million  is  nearly  cold,  No.  20 
contains  231  parts  per  million,  No.  37  contains  23S.7  parts  per 
million,  and  No.  43  has  the  relatively  large  amount  of  310  parts 
per  million  of  mineral  matter.  Yet  even  in  these  cases  there  is 
practically  no  variation  in  the  nature  of  the  constituents  and  not 
enough  in  their  relative  proportions  to  make  any  difference,  in 
the  author'sopinion,  in  their  medicinal  value,  with  the  exception 
of  the  little  Geyser  Springs,  ' '  which  is  markedly  weaker  in  me- 
dicinal constituents  than  the  other  springs,"  and  the  Reservoir 
Spring,  which  is  much  richer  in  laxative  salts.  The  following 
data  on  the  water  from  the  Big  Iron  Spring,  with  a  daily  flow  of 
301, 600  gallons,  are  typical  of  the  whole. 


Gases  (number  of  cubic  ceatimeters  per  liter  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pre«- 
■ure]. — NitrOKca,  8.80;  ojcjgen.  3.79;  carbon  dioxide  (free),  6,92;  carbon 
dioxide  (set  free  from  bicarbonates  on  evaporating  to  dryness],  30.03 ;  hy- 
drogen sulphide,  none.  Temperature,  63.9°  C.,  on  November  34,  1900.  and 
■gain  on  January  7,  1901. 

AmoDDt  of 

total  Inornolc  for  e«cb 

PailkpeT  material  io  detenninallon. 

mlltion.  aolutfoD'  cc. 

SiO, 45-59  1600  10,000 

SO, 7.84  a.7s  4.000 

HCO, 168.10  59.0a  100 

NO, 0.44  0.16  100 

NOf' 0.0016  100 

PO, ■■■      0.05  0.0a  8,«» 

BO, 1.29  0.45  6,750 

AsOt none  ....  5,000 

CI 3.53  089  700 

Br '.      trace  ....  8,000 

I ■■  ■-■■  8.0Q0 

FI none  ....  I5<ooo 

^,} 0-19  007  8,000 

Mn 0.34  o.ii  4,000 


Ca 46.93 

Mg 510 


1.60  0.56 

4.76  1-67 


Total 384.8016 

ToUtsolids 198.50 

Albuminoid  ammonia--  0.035 

Oxygen  required 0.55 
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Per  MDt.  of 
lotsl  inornnic 

Hypothetical  Pa-lapcr  mateHaTln 

combinattans.  mlUiOTi.  aolutlon. 

NH,a 0.II9  0.04 

LiCi trace 

KCl 3.05  1.07 

NftCl 1.65  0.58 

KBr uace 

KI 

Na,S04 10.06  3.54 

MgSO, 1.30  0.46 

SrSO, trace 

BaSO, 

KaBO, 1 .98  o.  66 

Ca,(PO,), 0.08  0.03 

NaNO, 0.60  o.aa 

NaNO, 0.0034  

Mg(HCO,), 29.14  I0.2J 

Ca(HCO,), 189.95  66.68 

Mn(HCO,), 1.09  0.38 

S®} - 

KO, 45-59  'fioi 

Total 284,8814  100.00 

(See  foUowiDg  abstract.)  W.  F.  Hillsbrand. 

aeolog^ical  Sketch  of  the  Hot  Springs  District,  Arkansas. 
By  Walter  Harvsy  Weed.  Senate  Document  No.  383,  Fifty- 
Seventh  Congress,  pp.  79-94,;  maps;  plates.  Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office. — The  situation  and  geolc^cal  relations 
of  the  springs  are  briefly  described.  The  small  amount  of  min- 
eral matter  in  the  waters,  as  revealed  by  Mr.  Haywood's  analyses 
fsee  preceding  abstract),  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  their  meteoric 
origin,  also  the  fact  that  they  contain  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
nearly  the  atmospheric  ratio.  The  underlying  Silurian  sediments 
"are  competent  to  supply  all  the  mineral  matter  of  the  waters." 
Their  heat  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  vapors  rising  through 
fissures  from  a  great  body  of  still  heated  igneous  rocks  underlying 
a  large  part  of  central  Arkansas.  The  total  present  daily  outflow 
is  850,000  gallons,  carrying  1367  pounds  of  mineral  matter,  or 
349.5  tons  a  year.  Comparison  of  the  analyses  of  Haywood  with 
earlier  ones,  made  in  1859  and  18S9,  reveals  no  essential  difference 
in  composition.  It  is  concluded  that  the  temperature  of  the 
waters  is  slowly  falling,  but  so  slowly  that  the  fall  is  almost  inap- 
preciable. W.  F.  HlLLEBRAND, 

Bibliography  and  Index  of  North  American  Qeology,  Paleon- 
tology, Petrology,  and  Mineralogy  for  the  Year  1903.  Bv  F. 
B,  Weeks.     U,  S.  Geol.  Survey  Ball.  No.  321,  200  pp.. 

W.  F.  HlLLEBRANB. 

The  Appalachian  Coal  Field.  By  I.  C.  White.  West  Vir- 
ginia Geological  Survey,  Vol.  II,  1903,  pp.  81—725. — This  exten- 
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sive  report  coDtaias  a  vast  nuinber  of  proximate  aoalyses  of  coals 
and  determinatioDs  of  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  calorific  value. 
They  were  made  chiefly  by  Prof,  B.  H.  Hite  and  assistants  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  though  many  are  from 
other  sources,  especially  of  the  Pittsburg  coal  in  the  Fairmont 
region  by  Frank  Haas.  The  latter  contributes  a  special  paper  on 
the  coal  of  the  region  just  named,  and  Mr.  Charles  Catlett  another 
on  the  Pocahontas- New  River-Gauley  coals.  Tabulations  fre- 
quently reveal  interesting  variations  in  the  composition  of  tbe 
same  widely  extending  seam.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  cal- 
orific measurements  made  by  Prof,  Hite  with  the  Parr  calorimeter 
run  uniformly  lower  by  about  500  B.T.U.  than  those  by  Mr.  Haas 
with  the  Mahler  bomb,  a  result  which  was  confirmed  by  the  few 
tests  subsequently  made  with  the  Williams  bomb-calorimeter. 

W.  F,  HlLLBBRAND. 

On  the  Differentiation  of  Igneous  Magmas  and  Formation  of 
Ores.  By  J.  F.  Kemp,  Eng.  Min.  J.,  76,  804,  and  Blahby 
Stevens,  Eng.  Min.  /.,  77,  71-72. — An  earlier  paper  by 
Mr.  Stevens  in  the  above  Journal,  76,  574  (this  Journal,  26,  R  5 J, 
on  the  "relation  of  rock  segregation  to  the  ore  deposition,"  called 
forth  from  Professor  Kemp  a  brief  summary  of  the  essential 
points  of  the  diverse  views  hitherto  advanced  to  account  for  mag- 
matic  differentiation,  in  which  lie  raised  objection  to  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Stevens.  Tbe  latter  in  reply  supports  his  contention  by  a 
simple  experiment  and  draws  attention  to  certain  misconceptions 
regarding  plastoids.  W.  F,  Hillbbrand. 

Producing  Capacity  of  the  United  States.  Iron  and  Mack. 
World,  December  26,  1903.— By  carefully  checking  ofi' the  records 
of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  present  rate  of  output,  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
present  producing  capacity  yeariy  is,  in  tons,  as  follows  :  Iron 
ores,  35  millions  ;  coke,  26  millions ;  pig  iron,  29  millions  ;  steel, 
22  millions.  New  plants  being  erected  will  increase  the  capacity 
for  pig  iron  and  steel  each  3  million  tons.       J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Mlneville  nagnetlte  Mines.  Iron  Age,  December  17, 
1903. — A  long,  illustrated  description  of  these  famous  Port  Henry 
mines,  with  an  account  of  the  present  magnetic  concentration 
plant.  WenstTom,  Rowaod,  Ball  and  Norton,  and  Wetherill 
machines  are  all  in  use.  The  capacity  is  800  tons  daily,  85  per 
cent,  being  recovered  as  iron  concentrates,  carrying  59.59  per 
cent,  of  iron  and  1.74  per  cent.of  phosphorus,  while  15  per  cent,  is 
half  first  grade  apatite  rock,  carrying  12.71  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus, and  half  second  grade  rock,  carrying  8.06  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phorus. These  tailings  find  a  ready  market  with  the  makers  of 
superphosphates.  Each  of  the  above  types  of  machines  has  its 
strong  points,  which  makes  it  best  for  a  certain  class  of  ore. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
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Hearth  Area  and  Number  of  Tuyeres  in  Blast-furnace  Prac- 
tice. By  F.  I,.  GsAMHBR.  Iron  Age,  December  10,  1903  (read 
before  Am.  Inst.  Mining  Eng. ). — As  far  as  assisting  blast-pres- 
sure is  concerned,  not  much  is  gained  beyond  the  use  of  8  tuyeres. 
Using  coke  and  a  moderate  quantity  of  fine  ore,  for  the  same  vol- 
ume of  air  blown  in,  and  hearth  area,  the  blast -pressure  using  16 
tuyeres  will  be  i  to  3  pounds  higher  than  with  8  ;  the  cause  is  the 
increased  friction.  Best  results  on  Lake  Superior  ores  have  been 
obtained  in  an  85-foot  furnace,  with  a  11-  or  12-foot  hearth,  and  8 
tuyeres,  giving  12  square  feet  of  hearth  area  to  a  tuyere.  The 
average  size  of  furnace  now  operating  in  the  United  States,  on 
Lake  Superior  ores,  is  20  to  30  cubic  feet  total  volume  per  ton  of 
metal  produced  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  3  to  3.5  cubic  feet  of 
hearth  capacity.  J.  W,  Richards. 

Iron  Metallurgy  In  the  Philippines.  From  Bulletins,  The 
Mining  Bureau,  Manila.  By  H.  D.  McCaskBV.  Iron  and 
Mack.  World,  December  26,  1903. — The  industry  is  confined  to 
the  province  of  Bulacan.  The  furnaces  are  built  up  of  sun-baked 
fire-clay  bricks,  or  of  solid  fire-clay,  in  one  piece,  dried  and  bound 
round  with  rattan  thongs  or  iron.  The  hearth  is  shallow  and 
nearly  circular,  2  feet  4  inches  in  diameter  and  4  to  6  inches  deep. 
The  total  height  is  7  feet  5  inches,  inside  6  feet,  thickness  of 
walls  I  foot  inside  diameter  at  top  2  feet  8  inches.  The  tuyere 
is  a  fire-clay  pipe  2  feet  7  inches  long,  6  inches  outside  diameter 
and  1.5  inches  inside.  The  blower  is  the  hollow,  cylindrical 
trunk  of  a  tanguile  tree,  with  semicircular  valves  of  leather  and 
wood.  The  piston  is  packed  by  a  double  row  of  feathers ;  the 
piston  rod  is  15  feet  long  and  has  a  double  handle.  The  ore  is 
broken  to  lumps  1.5  inches  large,  and  the  smelting  is  done  by 
charcoal,  one  basket  of  ore  being  charged  to  four  of  charcoal. 
The  slag  is  drawn  ofl^  every  two  or  three  minutes,  and  casts  are 
made  every  two  or  three  hours.  The  iron  is  run  out  into  a  cast- 
ing ladle  of  fire-clay  bound  with  iron,  8  by  6  inches  diameter  in- 
side and  6  inches  deep,  and  poured  directly  into  molds  for  cast- 
ings. A  modern  furnace  could  be  operated  at  a  handsome  profit. 
J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Perro-MeUls  and  Their  Electrical  Manufacture.  By  A.  J. 

Rossi.  Iron  Age,  November  12,  igo^. —Sfiiegeleisen  and /erro- 
manganese  are  made  in  a  blast-furnace.  Ferro-silicon  can  be 
made  in  the  blast-furnace  up  to  12  or  14  per  cent,  silicon  ;  above 
that  the  electric  smelting  is  necessary,  and  alloys  up  to  50  per 
cent,  or  more  are  made  commercially.  Ferro-nickel  has  been 
made  in  the  blast-furnace,  but  its  use  has  been  displaced  by  that 
of  pure  nickel.  Perro- chromium  with  65  per  cent,  or  more  of 
chromium  is  made  in  the  electric  furnace.  Ferro-molybdenum 
may  be  made  directly  in  the  electric  furnace  from  a  charge  of  iron 
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ore,  molybdenite  and  carbon.  Ferro-iungsien  with  76  to  78  per 
cent,  of  tungsten  and  ferro-titanium  with  4  to  75  per  cent,  of 
titanium  may  be  made  in  the  electric  furnace.  All  these  alloys 
contain  3  to  8  per  cent,  of  carbon,  except  ferro- silicon.  Good 
chromium  ore  costs  $25  per  ton ;  tungsten  concentrates  with  60 
to  70  per  cent,  of  tungstic  acid,  8  cents  per  pound ;  vanadic  add 
concentrates  and  molybdenite  cost  45  to  50  cents  per  pound. 
Titaniferous  iron  ores  with  10  up  to  40  per  cent,  of  titanium  do 
not  cost  more  than  iron  ores,  and  are  generally  below  the  Bes- 
semer limits  in  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  If  titanium  ore  free 
from  iron  is  desired,  the  titanic  ore  is  mixed  with  enough  carbon 
to  reduce  the  iron  ore  present,  and  smelted  in  an  electric  furnace. 
The  iron  reduces  to  cast  iron  containing  some  titanium,  leaving 
the  melted  mass  free  from  iron  and  containing  as  much  as  70  per 
cent.  TiO,,  Production  of  the  ferro-alloys  by  aluminum  powder 
is  too  expensive,  the  latter  costing  70  cents  per  pound  in  ton 
lots  \  by  heating  a  bath  of  aluminum  in  an  electric  furnace  and 
shoveling  upon  it  the  oxides  to  be  reduced,  the  reaction  is  imme- 
diate and  complete.  With  11  horse- power  of  electric  current,  the 
writer  has  made  650  pounds  of  76  per  cent,  ferro- tungsten  in  30 
minutes,  the  alloy  containing  no  unused  aluminum,  whereas  an 
alloy  made  by  the  Goldscbmidt  method,  with  powder  or  finely 
divided  aluminum,  carries  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  (dumiuum,  which 
is  frequently  objectionable,  unless  removed  by  iron  oxide  while 
the  alloy  is  melted.  A  summary  of  the  uses  of  these  ferro-alloys 
follows.  J.  W.  RiCBAKDS. 

Alloys  Used  for  Steel  naklng.  By  J.  Ohly.  Mines  and 
Minerals,  October  and  December,  1903. — The  alloys  in  question 
are  those  of  iron  with  Ni,  Cr,  Co,  Cr  and  Ni,  W  and  Ni,  Na,  Al, 
W,  Si,  P,  Mo,  Ti,  Mn,  V,  B.  W,  and  alloys  of  Mo  and  Ni,  and  Cu 
and  Si.  They  are  added  to  the  steel  bath  either  in  lump  or  pow- 
der, but  preferably  enclosed  in  cast-iron  tubes.  The  metals  in- 
clined to  form  nitrides,  and  thus  to  eliminate  nitrogen  from  the 
steel,  are  Ni,  Cr,  Co,  W,  Mo,  Ti,  V,  B.  Ferro-nickel  carries  25 
to  75  per  cent,  of  nickel,  with  0,75  to  i.oo  of  carbon,  0.20  to  0.30 
silicon,  o.oi  to  0.03  sulphur  and  0.02  to  0.03  phosphorus.  Ferro- 
chrome  is  made  by  reducing  chromite  in  the  electric  furnace,  the 
alloy  thus  produced  carryingyo  per  cent  of  chromium,  with  8.5  to 
9.8  carbon,  1.5  to  1.9  silicon,  0.02  to  0.03  phosphorus,  and  0.005 
to  0.05  sulphur.  It  costs  $200  per  ton.  Ferro-cobaH  is  a  recent 
alloy  not  in  much  use.  /■errochrome  nickel  was  first  used  in 
France  in  1891;  it  contains  about  74  per  cent,  chromium,  24  nickel, 
2  to  2.5  iron,  0.75  to  i.oo  carbon  and  0.25  to  0.50  silicon,  Ferro- 
tungsten  nickel  contains  about  74  per  cent,  tungsten,  24  nickel,  and 
iron,  carbon  and  silicon  like  the  preceding.  Ferro-tungsten  con- 
tains usually  84  per  cent,  tungsten,  11  iron,  3.3  carbon,  1.9  dli- 
con,  o.i  phosphorus  and  o.i   sulphur.     It  has  entirely  replaced 
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the  use  of  95  to  98  per  cent,  powdered  tungsten,  which  was  so 
wasteful  in  getting  incorporated  with  the  steel.  The  ferro-alloy 
is  always  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  tube.  Ferro- phosphorus  is  used 
for  increasing  the  pbosphorus  in  steel  for  rolling  into  tin-plated 
blanks,  as  it  decreases  their  tendency  to  stick  together  in  the  rolls; 
high  phosphorus  steel  also  works  well  in  automatic  screw-cutting 
machines,  making  the  steel  softer,  brilliant  and  smooth  in  finish. 
Ferro-molybdenum.  is  used  extensively,  carrying  50,  70,  75  and  85 
per  cent,  of  molybdenum  ;  used  in  cast-iron  tubes  like  ferro* 
tungsten.  Molybdenum-nickel  is  preferred  in  many  cases  to  the 
preceding,  as  it  is  more  easily  fusible.  It  contains  ordinarily  50 
to  75  per  cent,  molybdenum,  25  to  50  nickel,  besides  2  to  2.5 
iron,  I  to  1.5  carbon  and  0.25  to  o.^Oisilicon.  Steel  with  both 
molybdenum  and  nickel  is  very  ductile,  and  is  particularly  suited 
for  wire-drawing  and  plates  for  high-pressure  boilers.  The  addi- 
tion of  t  per  cent,  of  molybdenum  to  the  hardest  chrome-nickel 
steels  makes  them  readily  machinable.  ).  W.  Richards. 

Preventing  Pipes  and  Blow-Hol«s  ia  Iron  and  Steel.     6v 

F.  C.  Wbbbr,  Iron  Age,  November  12,  1903. — By  using  '/,  to 
I  pound  of  ferro- boro- titanium,  and  2  to  5  pounds  of  a  20  per 
cent,  ferro- titanium  per  ton  of  steel,  it  is  claimed  that  the  metal 
is  perfectly  deoxidized,  free  from  intermingled  slag  and  admixed 
gases.  The  boron  reduces  oxides  of  iron  or  mamganese,  and 
unites  with  silica  to  form  a  very  fluid  slag  ;  the  titanium  unites 
with  nitrogen  to  form  nitride.  The  statement  is  made  that  this 
treatment  makes  a  gray  cast  iron  of  a  quality  very  near  to  that  of 
soft  steel  !  J.  W.  Richards. 

Tefttini;  Ores  i>y  Vanning.  By  R.  Pbarcb.  Eng.  Min.  J., 
December  24,  1903. — A  description  of  the  Cornish  vanning 
shovel,  the  method  of  using  it,  and  illustrations  of  results  on  test- 
ing various  gold,  silver,  tin  and  copper  ores. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

The  New  Flues  and  Stack  at  Anaconda.  Eng.  Min.  /., 
December  24,  1903. — The  colossal  flues  and  stack  at  the  Washoe 
plant  have  been  completed.  There  is  a  blast-furnace  flue  1,653 
feet  long,  a  revcrberatory  furnace  flue  842  feet  long,  a  roaster 
fiue  488  feet  long,  a  converter  flue  703  feet  long,  and  a  main  flue 
into  which  these  lead,  having  a  hopper-shaped  bottom.  The 
latter  is  60  feet  wide,  20  feet  high,  and  2,000  feet  long.  The 
chimney  is  30  feet  inside  diameter  and  300  feet  high,  and  was 
buiit  in  sixty-seven  working  days.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Regenerative  Copper  Smelting  Furnaces.  By  H.  O.  Hop- 
man.  Eng.  Min.  J. ,  December  10,  1903  (read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Mining  Engineers). — These  are  quite  similar  to 
open-hearth  steel  furnaces,  with  six  gas  producers  to  one  furnace, 
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gasifying  60  to  75  tons  of  coal  per  twenty-four  bours.  The  fur- 
nace hearth  is  42  ft.  6  in.  by  15  ft.  9  in.  The  regenerative 
chambers  for  air  and  gas  contain  4,900  and  4,200  square  feet  of 
heating  surface  respectively.  It  takes  three  weeks  lo  heat  up  a 
new  furnace  and  make  the  bottom.  The  charge  is  150  tons  per 
twenty-four  hours,  or  0.218  too  per  square  foot  of  hearth,  which 
is  about  double  the  capacity  of  direct-fired  furnaces.  The  coal 
used  is  one-half  the  weight  of  the  charge  ;  it  contains  17  to  30 
per  cent,  of  ash.  The  coaceiitratioD  is  3.5  to  i.  The  matte  is 
50  per  cent,  copper ;  the  slags  41  per  cent,  silica,  42  per  cent, 
iron  and  manganese  oxides,  it  percent,  alumina  and  0.38  per 
cent,  copper.  '  J.  W.  Richards. 

Contact  Resistances  and  Current  Leakages  In  Electrolytic 
Copper  Reflnlng.  By  B.  Magnus.  Electrochemical  Induilry, 
December,  1903. — The  average  of  many  readings  showed  that 
22.5  per  cent,  of  the  voltage  drop  for  a  tank  was  lost  at  the  con- 
tacts, which  were  in  succession,  bus-bar  to  anode  rod,  to  anode 
hanger,  to  anode,  and  cathode  to  cathode  book,  to  cathode  rod 
and  to  bus-bar.  The  current  ampere  efficiency  averaged  91.5  per 
cent.  The  leakages  of  current  were  from  tank  to  tank,  or  row 
to  row,  or  from  tanks  to  the  ground.  Diagrams  are  given  show- 
ing these  leakages  at  various  parts  of  the  plant, 

J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Electric  Conductivity  of  Commercial  Copper.  By  L. 
Addicks.  Electrochemical  Industry,  December,  1903  (read  be- 
fore the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers). — The  chem- 
ical impurities  are  oxygen,  mostly  as  Cu,0,  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  sometimes  bismuth.  Arsenic  and  antimony  have  similar 
effects,  reducing  the  conductivity  5  per  cent,  for  each  o.or  per 
cent,  present.  Copper  shows  its  maximum  conductivity  with 
0.055  pc  cent,  of  oxygen  remaining  in  it ;  if  this  is  reduced  by 
over-poling  to  0.022  per  cent.,  the  conductivity  is  reduced  to  0.5 
per  cent.,  or  as  much  as  is  produced  by  an  increase  of  oxygen 
from  0.055  to  0.088  per  cent.  From  the  latter  point,  increase  of 
oxygen,  presumably  then  present  as  Cu,0,  decreases  conductivity 
5  per  cent,  for  o  26  per  cent,  of  oxygen  thus  contained.  Details 
are  also  given  of  relation  of  conductivity  to  annealing,  casting, 
quenching  and  mechanical  working,  J,  W.  Richards. 

Production  of  Copper,  Nickel  and  Zinc  from  Chloride  5olu- 
tions.  By  W.  Kobhlbr.  Electrochemical  Industry,  November 
and  December,  1903. — A  historical  sketch  of  the  electrochemical 
production  of  these  metals  using  chloride  solutions,  describing 
and  illustrating  the  processes  and  apparatus  of  Body,  Cohen, 
Hoepfner,  D.  H,  Browne  and  Frasch.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Cobalt-Nickel  Arsenides  and  Silver  in  OnUrio.     By  W,  G, 
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MiLLBK.  £ng.  Min.  J. ,  December  10,  1903. — The  recently  dis- 
covered ore  bodies  lie  about  90  miles  northeast  of  Sudbury,  and 
five  miles  south  of  Haileyburj-.  The  first  is  a  vein  8  inches 
wide,  filled  with  smaltitc,  niccolite,  native  silver,  cobalt  bloom, 
and  some  dyscrasite.  The  latter  deposits  consist  of  smaltite, 
safiBorite  and  oiccolite,  the  massive  ore  being  14  inches  wide,  and 
the  vein  2  feet.  J,  W.  Richards. 

New  Types  of  Brass  nelting  Furnaces.  Me/al  Industry, 
December,  1903. — The  tilting  type  of  furnace  is  the  favorite, 
preferably  fired  by  oil.  Some  use  crucibles,  but  these  remain  in 
the  furnace  permanently,  so  that  their  life  is  greatly  prolonged. 
Illustrated  descriptions  are  given  of  the  Paxon-Brown,  Steele, 
Vosburgh,  Westinghouse,  Piatt,  Harvey,  Charlier,  Lunken- 
heimer,  Orbison.  and  Swartz  furnaces.  Many  of  these  are  suit- 
able for  melting  other  metals  than  brass,  and  for  conducting 
various  metallurgical  operations,  so  that  the  article  will  interest 
all  metallurgists.  J.  W.  Richards. 

New  Ztnc  Fields'  In  WiMonstn.  Iron  and  Machine  World, 
December  5,  1903, — In  southwestern  Wisconsin,  21  concentra- 
tion mills  have  been  erected  in  the  last  two  years.  The  exten- 
sive zinc  beds  lie  below  the  lead  formations;  the  ore  is  not  so  pure 
as  Joplin  ore.  carrying  more  iron  and  requiring  better  concentra- 
tion methods.  The  mineralized  area  extends  into  northern 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Removal  of  Nickel  Coating  from  Iron.  By  C.  F.  Bdr- 
GBSS.  Metal  Industry,  November,  1903, —  If  the  iron  to  be 
stripped  is  used  as  anode  in  a  sodium  nitrate  solution,  using  a 
current  density  of  30  amperes  per  square  foot,  for  thirty  to 
sixty  minutes,  the  surface  acquires  a  blistered  appearance,  and 
the  nickel  can  be  stripped  off  in  the  form  of  a  thin  sheet,  leaving 
the  iron  clean.  The  nickel  coating  seems  to  be  porous  to  the 
oxygen  liberated  at  the  anode,  causing  the  adherence  to  be  de- 
stroyed at  its  contact  with  the  iron.  Sodium  chromate  solution 
does  not  act  satisfactorily.  Sheet  copper  cathodes  are  used.  The 
nitrate  solution  is  kept  neutral  or  slightly  acid  by  the  occasional 
addition  of  nitric  acid.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Casting  Steriing  Silver  In  Sand.  By  D.  C.  Machon.  Metal 
Industry,  November,  1903. — Casting  in  molds  made  of  plaster  of 
Paris  and  asbestos  is  b^t,  but  casting  in  sand  gives  results  nearly 
as  good.  Fine  French  sand  is  used,  with  a  charcoal  facing. 
Broad  shallow  gates  are  used  for  light  work,  and  thin  narrow 
gates  on  heavy  work.  The  mold  is  dried  in  a  steam  oven  and 
smoked.  The  metal  is  melted  in  crucibles  under  a  cover  of  char- 
coal ;  it  should  not  be  too  hot,  nor  left  too  long  in  the  fire,  A 
gas  fnmace  works  well.     The  alloy  contains  92.5  silver  and  7,5 
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copper,  melted  together  nader  charcoal  and  stirred.  Overheatiag 
causes  blow-holes;  too  cold  metal  or  too  slow  pouring  causes 
flaking  and  cracking.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Slimes   Process  at  the  Consolidated   Mercur  Gold    nines. 

ByG.  Moorb.  Eng.  Min.J.,  Decembers,  •903- — 1°  using  filter 
presses  to  separate  the  cyanide  solution,  after  agitation  of  the 
slimes,  the  labor  cost  is  high,  and  much  gold  solution  is  left  in  the 
cakes.  At  the  above  mill,  Moore  process  filters  are  used,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  parallel  plates  4  inches  apart,  each  plate 
being  a  light  framework  zo  feet  loug  by  4  feet  high,  with  canvas 
on  both  sides.  Eighteen  of  these  parallel  plates  form  a  basket  of 
filters  having  a  total  filtering  surface  of  2,880  square  feet.  A 
suction-pipe  passes  to  within  0.5  inch  of  the  bottom  of  each  plate. 
The  basket  of  filters  hangs  by  eight  wire  cables,  and  is  lowered 
into  a  tank  containing  slimes  by  an  electric  crane.  After  suction 
has  been  on  one  or  two  hours,  there  is  a  coating  of  slimes  0.75  to 
I  inch  thick  on  all  parts  of  the  filtering  surface,  representing  9  to 
12  tons  of  dry  slimes.  The  basket  is  then  raised,  and  lowered 
next  into  the  cyanide  solution,  where  it  remains  twenty  minutes; 
afterwards  it  ts  ten  minates  in  the  wash-water  tank.  After  treat- 
ment, the  filter  is  suspended  above  dump  cars,  and  a  slight  pres- 
sure is  substituted  for  the  inside  suction,  when  the  slimes  drop 
cleanly,  in  about  one  minute.  Each  filter  handles  75  tons  per 
day,  and  one  man  operates  four.  A  75  horse-power  motor  does 
the  lifting,  and  the  pumps  give  18  to  20  inchesof  mercury  suction. 
The  labor  cost,  for  treatment,  is  3  cents  per  ton.  The  tailings 
contain  20  to  40  cents  worth  of  gold  per  ton.     J.  W.  Richards. 

5meltln2  Tin  Ore  fn  Alaska.  Iron  and  Machine  World, 
November  7,  1903. — TheBartelle  Tin  Manufacturing  Company  is 
said  to  have  discovered  a  ledge  of  tin  ore  262  feet  wide  near  Tin 
City,  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is  preparing  to  erect  a  five-stack 
smelter,  with  stamp  mill  and  concentrator,  having  a  capacity  of 
50  tons  of  tin  daily.  The  ore  runs  3  up  to  70  per  cent,  tin,  and 
contains  also  some  tungsten  and  uranium  minerals. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

Tin  Ore  In  Colorado.  Iron  and  Machine  World,  December  12, 
1903.— Tin  ore  has  been  found  on  land  belonging  to  the  Pueblo 
and  Beulah  Railroad  Company  in  the  Greenhorn  Mountains  near 
Beutab,  Col.,  and  will  be  exploited  as  soon  as  the  railway  is  in 
operation,  J.  W.  Richards, 

Uranium.  Iron  Age,  November  5,  1903. — The  Welsh-I/)ftus 
Uranium  and  Rare  Metals  Company  of  Buffalo  will  build  a  labora- 
tory for  the  treatment  of  uranium  ores,  with  a  view  to  the  com- 
mercial production  of  radium,  and  other  rare  metals.  The  com- 
pany owns  deposits  of  uranium  ore  in  Utah. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
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A  New  Source  of  Corundum.  Iron  and  Machine  World, 
December  26,  1903. — The  Minnesota  Abrasive  Company  is  erect- 
ing a  concentrating  plant  at  Crystal  Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Superior,  60  miles  northeast  of  Duluth,  and  will  ship  their 
concentrates  during  the  next  season.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Alumlnothermics.  By  H.  Goldschmidt.  ElecirochemiaU 
Industry,  November,  rgoj. — A  lengthy,  illustrated  account  of  the 
production  of  pure  metals  free  from  carbon,  and  of  the  well- 
known  welding  process,  based  on  using  powdered  aluminum. 
The  article  closes  with  description  of  a  new  application  of 
"thermit,"  viz.,  the  immersion  of  an  iron  box  containing  the 
mixture  of  iron  oxide  and  aluminum,  and  fastened  on  the  end  of 
a  rod,  into  melted  cast  iron  or  steel  in  a  ladle,  or  into  the  upper 
part  of  an  ingot  of  unsolidified  steel.  Five  kilos  of  thermit  will 
treat  a  10  to  20  ton  ingot,  and  render  the  top  solid  and  free  from 
the  ordinary  piping  cavity.  J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Effect  of  Organic  Matter  on  Electro-plating  Solutions. 

By  E.  S.  Sperry.  Metal  Industry,  December,  1903. — Certain 
varieties  of  organic  matter  alter  the  character  of  the  metal  deposit. 
Benzoic  acid  added  in  extremely  small  amounts  to  a  copper  sul- 
phate solution  changes  a  dark  colored  and  granular  deposit  to  one 
bright  and  tough.  Gelatine  also  acts  very  favorably  in  an  acid 
copper  sulphate  bath,  i  part  in  30,000,000  of  bath  causing  an  im- 
provement. A  solution  of  gelatine  in  dilute  nitric  acid  is  em- 
ployed, and  no  more  than  the  above  amount  should  be  used.  An 
infusion  of  oak-wood  has  a  similar  effect,  and  also  prevents  the 
deposition  of  antimony.  Grape-sugar  is  added  to  the  zinc  sul- 
phate bath  ;  carbon  bisulphide  in  the  solution  makes  a  silver  de- 
posit bright  and  smooth.  J,  W.  Richards. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
On  Substituted  Benzhydrol  Derivatives  and  Bromcyanacetlc 
Ether.  By  N.  E.  Goldthwaite.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  30,  447-470. 
— Parti.  On  Substituted  Benzhydrol  Derivatives.  Experiments 
were  conducted  with  the  two  isomeric  dibromdiphenylmethanes 
(C,H,Br),CH,,  to  determine  the  relative  yield  of  the  two  when 
dip henylme thane  is  bromioated  at  low  temperatures,  and  also  to 
ascertain  the  position  of  the  bromine  atoms.  Derivatives  of  the 
type  (C,H.Br),CHX(X^Br,  OH,  OCOCH.,  etc.)  lose  HX  at  tem- 
peratures varying  from  165°  to  300°,  p-Dibromdiphenylmethane, 
CC,H,Br),CH,,  is  the  main  product  (70  per  cent.)  when  diphenyl- 
methane  is  brominated  at  low  temperatures  and  in  presence  of 
iodine.  Smaller  amounts  of  the  0-^- (27  per  cent.)  and  o-com- 
pounds  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  ^-body  is  best  crystal- 
lized from  low-boiling  ligroin.     It   melts  at  64°.    p-Dibromdi- 
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phenylmeihylbromide,  CC,HjBr),CHBr,  is  obtained  by  further 
bromination  of  the  latter  substance  at  150°.  It  forms  white 
needle-lilce  crystals,  m.  p.  loe^-io?",  which  give  a  deep  red  color 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Heated  to  165°  in  absence  of 
air,  it  breaks  up  quantitatively  into  /-tetrabromtetraphenyl- 
ethylene  and  hydrobromic  add;  heated  above  its  melting-point 
in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  it  is  largely  oxidized  to  /-dibrombenzo- 
phenone  ;  treated  with  water  under  proper  conditions,  it  yields 
^-dibrombenzhydrol  ether ;  with  sodium  acetate,  j>-dibronibenz- 
hydro]  acetate  is  obtained,  while  alcohol  or  sodium  ethylate  con- 
verts it  into  ^-dibrombenzhydrol  ethyl  ether.  p-Dibrombtnzo- 
phenone,  (C,HjBr),CO,  can  be  obtained  in  theoretical  yield  by 
oxidizing  ^-dibromdiphenylmethane  or  ^dibrombenzhydrol  with 
chromicacid  in  glacial  aceticacid  solution.  It  forms  long,  Sat,  pearly 
crystals  (from  ligroin),  m.  p.  i72°-i73'',  and  has  been  reported 
by  previous  investigators.  Its  oxime  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
two  distinct  crystalline  modifications,  one  consisting  of  long 
slender  needle-like  crystals,  the  other  of  flat  rhombic  ones.  Both 
forms  melt  at  i50°-i52*.  Reduced  in  acid  solution,  it  gives 
some  of  the  hydro!,  together  with  a  crystalline  substance  (m.  p. 
l58''-l6i°),  possibly  the  piuacone.  op-DibrombemopheHOne, 
obtained  by  oxidation  of  the  corresponding  benzhydrol,  melts  at 
5o''-52°,  and  is  identical  with  the  compound  described  by  Heiden- 
reich.  p-  Tetrabromleirapkenylethyiene,  (C,H,Br),C:C(C<H,Br),, 
melts  at  248°,  and  does  not  add  hydrogen  or  bromine.  p-Dibrom- 
bemkvdrol  Acelale,  (C,H.Br),CH.OCOCH„  crystallizes  from  lig- 
roin in  short,  fine  needle-like  crystals,  m.  p.  7o°-72''.  With 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a  deep  red  color  ;  heated  with 
water  or  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide,  it  in  changed  to  the 
free  hydrol.  p-Dibrombenzkydrol,  ( C.H.Br ),CHOH,  crystallizes 
from  a  mixture  of  ligroin  and  ether  in  long,  fine,  white  needles, 
m.  p.  ii5''-ii6''.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  a 
deep  red  color;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  the 
ethyl  ether  is  produced ;  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
benzene, /-dibromtripheuylmethane  results;  with  oxidizing  agents, 
/-dibrorabenzophenone  is  obtained  ;  heated  with  acetic  acid,  the 
acetate  is  produced  ;  by  the  action  of  heat,  according  to  the  con- 
ditions, it  yields  /-tetrabromtetraphenylethane,  ^-tetrabrom- 
tetraphenylethylene,  /-dibrombenzophenone,  ^-dibromdiphenyl- 
methane  or  ^-dibrom benzhydrol  ether.  p-Dibrombenzhydrol 
Ether,  (C,H.Br),CHO.CH.(C,H,Br)„  is  best  prepared  by  heating 
/-dibroradiphenyl  methyl  bromide  with  water  and  calcium  carbonate 
at  120°.  It  melts  at  iss^-isS",  gives  a  red  color  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  is  changed  to  the  hydrol  acetate  when 
heated  with  acetic  acid.  p-Dibrombens hydrol  Ethyl  Ether, 
(C,H,Br),CH.O.C,H„  f rom  /  dibromdiphenylmethylbromide  and 
alcohol  or  sodium  ethylate,  forms  a  thick  colorless  oil,  b.  p.  228° 
at  16  mm.,  gives  a  deep  red  color  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
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and  breaks  down  at  300"  into  alcohol,  elhylene(?),/-dibrombenzo- 
phenone  and  ^dibromdiphenylmethane.  p-Dibromiriphenyl- 
mefhane,  (C,H,Br),CH.C,Hj,  crystallizes  in  fine  needles,  almost 
white,  and  melting  sharply  at  roo".  Part  II.  On  Bronuyan- 
acetic  Ether,  BrCH{CN)COOR,  and  its  Conversion  by  Loss  of 
Hydrobromic  Acid  into  Dimolecular  or  Trimolecular  Cyanmetkyl- 
eneearboxylic  Ether,  ROOC{CN)C:  C{CN)COOR  or  ROOC 
{^CN^CX.  Bromcyanacetic  Ether,  prepared  by  the  action  of 
bromine  upon  cyanacetic  ether  at  150°,  is  a  colorless  oil,  b.  p. 
igj^-soo",  iio°-ii2''  at  i8  mm.,  which  liberates  iodine  from 
aqueous  solutions  of  KI.  It  was  converted  into  the  di- gt  tri- 
molecular cyantnethylenecarboxylic  ester ,  (i)  by  means  of  sodium, 
(2)  by  means  of  sodium  cyanacetic  ether,  (3}  by  means  of  sodium 
acetoacetic  ether  and  of  sodium  malonic  ether,  and  (4)  by  the 
action  of  aniline.  This  di- or  tri-molecular  ester  melts  at  122°, 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  ether  and  ligroin,  but  quite  soluble  in 
chloroform  or  hot  benzene.  M.  T.  Bogert. 

The  Chlorides  of  ^-Brom-o-Sulpbobenzolc  Acid  and  Some  of 
their  Derivatives.  By  William  M.  Blanchard.  Am.  Chem. 
/.,  30,  485-517. — Part  I.  Acid  Potassium  Salt  of  p-Brom-o-sul- 
phobenzoic  Acid.  ^-Bromtoluene  was  treated  with  fuming  sul- 
phuric acid  at  40°,  the  mixed  sulpho  acids  changed  to  potassium 
salts,  the  salt  of  the  /-brom-o-toluene  sulphonic  acid  separated 
and  oxidized  with  permanganate  to  the  neutral  salt  of  ^-brom-o- 
sulphobeuzoic  acid.  By  concentrating  the  aqueous  solution  of 
this  neutral  salt  and  adding  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid,  the  diffi- 
cultly soluble  acid  salt  was  precipitated,  which  yields  the  Sym- 
metrical Chloride  (m.  p.  gg^-ioo")  when  treated  with  phosphorus 
peutachloride.  The  Unsymmetrical  Chloride  was  prepared  by 
heating  the  neutral  potassium  salt  with  phosphorus  oxychloride 
in  a  sealed  tube  at  130".  When  pure,  it  melts  at  Sg^-go".  The 
results  of  the  investigations  of  these  two  chlorides  are  summarized 
by  the  author  as  follows:  i.  Ammonia  with  the  symmetrical 
chloride  gives  only /-brombenzoic  .culphinide ;  with  the  unsym- 
metrical, it  gives  the  sulphinide  and  ammonium /-brom-tf-cy an- 
beuzcnesulphonate.  2.  Aniline  in  the  cold  gives  the  anil  and  the 
fusible  anilide  with  the  symmetrical  chloride  ;  with  the  unsym- 
metrical, it  gives  the  fusible  and  the  infusible  anilides.  Both 
anilides  yield  the  same  dianil  when  dehydrated.  3.  The  anil  may 
be  changed  to  the  infusible  anilide  by  passing  through  the  fusible 
anilide  and  the  dianil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  infusible  anilide 
can  be  converted  into  the  anil  through  the  dianil.  4.  Neither 
chloride  is  appreciably  decomposed  when  heated  to  fusion  for 
several  days  in  a  sealed  tube,  nor  is  the  higher  melting  chloride 
changed  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  phosphorus  oxychlo- 
ride at  130°.  5.  The  results  are  in  accordance  with  those  obtained 
by  Remsen  and  his  students  with  similar  compounds,   and  at 
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variance  with  those  of  List  and  Stein  {Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  3i> 
1648).  6.  Evidence  points  to  the  symmetrical  structure  for  the 
higher  melting  chloride,  and  to  the  unsymmetrical  structure  for 
the  lower  melting  one.  p  Brom-o-s^phobenaoic  Anil,  m.  p. 
184,5°,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  long  slender  needles  or  narrow 
thin  plates.  Heated  with  aniline,  it  yields  the  Symmetrical 
Anilide;  short  silky  needles  (from  alcohol),  m.  p.  236°-239°. 
The  Unsymmetrical  Anilide  does  not  melt  at  300°  and  differs 
greatly  from  the  symmetrical  anilide  in  solubilities.  It  usually 
appears  as  a  white  amorphous  substance,  but  may  also  be  obtained 
in  fine  short  needles  by  long  standing  of  its  solutions.  The 
Dianil, 

C:N.C.H. 
BrC,H./      Nn.C,H„ 

SO, 
crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  small  yellow  plates,  m.  p. 
igg^-soo".  Boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields 
the  anil  ;  boiled  with  glacial  acetic  or  with  alcoholic  potassium 
hydroxide,  the  unsymmetrical  anilide  is  formed.  Pari!!. — The 
results  recorded  in  this  second  part  are  summarized  as  follows :  i. 
^-Brom-i7-cyanbenzenesulphonic  acid  is  not  changed  when  boiled 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but  boiling  with  slight  excess  of 
caustic  alkali  converts  it  into  the  alkaline  salt  of  the  /-brom-0- 
carbaminesul phonic  acid.  2.  ^-Brombenzoic  sulphinide  may  be 
hydrolyzed  to  ^-brom-o-sulphamiuebenzoic  acid  by  boiling  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  or  with  slight  excess  of  caustic  alkali.  If 
it  is  heated  with  phosphorus  pentachloride  in  sealed  tubes  at  150°, 
the  chief  product  is  ^-brom-o-cyanbenzenesulphone  chloride,  while 
at  200°  it  is  ^-brom-c-chlorbenzoic  nitrile.  3.  The  alkali  salts  of 
/-brom -0- carbarn inebenzenesulphonic  acid,  on  long  boiling  with 
dilute  alkali,  arc  hydrolyzed  to  ^-brora-o-sulpho benzoic  salts.  4. 
^- B rom-o-sulph ami neben zoic  acid,  when  boiled  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yields  the  acid  ammonium  salt  of  ^-brom-osulpho- 
benzoic  acid,  while  boiling  with  a  slight  excess  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide solution  does  not  change  it.  p-Brotn-o-cyanbemenesuU 
phonic  Add,  BrC,H,(CN)SOiH,  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  the  unsymmetrical  chloride  of  ^-brom  o-sulphoben- 
zoic  acid,  or  by  boiling  the  ;>-brom-<7-cyansul phone  chloride  with 
water.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water.  SalU.  NH,.C,H,0,NBrS  ; 
small  lustrous  plates.  K.C,H,0,NBrS  +  i.sH.O  ;  fine  silky 
needles.  Na.C,H,0,NBrS+ i.5H,0 ;  long  silky  needles.  Ba 
(C,H,0,N^BrS),  +  6H,0  ;  long  lustrous  rectangular  plates.  It  was 
also  obtained  in  prisms  containing  3H,0,  and  a  basic  salt  was  ob- 
served. Mg(C,H,0,NBrS), +  8.5H,0;  diamond- shaped  plates, 
often  hopper-shaped.  Zo(C,H,0,NBrS),  +  8,5H,0  ;  smallplates. 
Cu(C,H,0,NBrS),  +  4H,0  ;  fine  needles,  or  long,  thin  plates  of  a 
delicate  blue.    p-Brom-o-carbaminebenzenesulphonic  Acid,  BrC^H, 
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<SO,H)CONH,.  Only  the  salts  were  prepared.  Na.  C^HjO^NBrS  + 
o.5H,0 ;  short  needles  and  warty  clusters.  K.C,H,OjNBrS  ; 
short  needles.  p-Brom-o-sulpkamtnebemoic  Add,  BrC,H,(CO0H) 
SO,NH,,  crystallizes  in  long,  very  thin,  lustrous  plates,  m.  p.  192°- 
197°.  It  begins  to  lose  water  at  127°  and  passesoverpartly  into 
the  sulphinide.  The  salts  of  the  sulphamine  acid  are  more  soluble 
in  water  than  those  of  the  sulpbobeozoic  acid.  Heated  above 
150°,  they  pass  into  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  sulphinide. 
Na.C,H.O.NBrS  ;  short  needles.  K.C,H,O.NBrS  ;  large  rectan- 
gular plates.  CaCCiHjO.NBrS), +  =H,0  ;  large  prisms.  Sr 
(C,H50,NErS),+4H,0;  long  slender  needles.  Ba(C,H,0,NBrS),+ 
2H,0  ;  short  needles.  Mg(C,H,0,NBrS),+3H,0  ;  short  needles. 
Copper  salt ;  fine  needles  of  a  delicate  blue,  exhibiting  magnetic 
properties.  p-Brotn-ocyanbensenesttlphone  Chloride,  BrC,H,(CN) 
SOjCl,  crystallizes  from  ligroin  in  white  plates,  m.  p.  82°. 
p-Brom-o-chlorbmzoic  NitrUe,  BrC,H,(CN)Cl,  forms  fine  white 
needles,  m.  p.  5i''-6i'',  and  is  volatile  with  steam. 

M.  T.  BOGERT. 

On  the  Actloa  of  Anlltne  upon  Tetrabrom-o-Benzoqulaoae. 

ByC.  Loking  Jaceson  and  Horacb  C.  Porter.  Am.  Ckem. 
/■<  30.  518-537- — As  noted  in  a  previous  paper  {Am.  Chem.  /., 
a6,  38),  the  Reductimt  of  Hexabrom-o-quinonepyrocateckin  Ether, 
C,Br,0,C,Br,0„  with  sodium  amalgam  leads  to  the  formation  of  a 
substance  (m.  p.  304''-3o7°),  a.pp&Tently  a  hexabrom-o-dioxyfiyro- 
€atechin  ether,  C„Br,(OH),0,.  It  crystallizes  from  nitrobenzene 
in  iridescent  scales,  and  with  benzoyl  chloride  forms  a  monobenzoyl 
derivative,  which  is  a  white  crystalline  body,  m.  p.  ^if-^ii" . 
Hexabrom-o-quinonepyrocatechin  ether  heated  with  hydrobroiiiic 
acid  in  sealed  tubes  at  100"  gives  the  above  reduction  product  and 
what  is  probably  tetrabrompyrocatechin.  By  the  action  of  aniline 
upon  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tetrabromc-beuzoquinone,  fourprod- 
ucts  may  be  obtained — the  aniline  and  alcohol  addition-com- 
pounds of  dianilinodibrom-obenzoquinone,  diaiiilinobrom-^-quin- 
onanil  and  dianilino-^-quinonanil.  Dianilinodibrom-o-bemo- 
^uinone,  C,Br,CC,H,NH),0,.(0,:Br,:(C,H,NH),::i, 213, 6:4,5),  "s 
best  obtained  by  digesting  its  aniline  addition  product  with  a 
mixture  of  benzene  and  ligroin.  It  crystallizes  from  benzene  in 
■dark  reddish  purple  needles,  m.  p.  160'.  It  readily  forms  addi- 
tion compounds  with  alcohols  or  with  aniline.  The  Addition- 
impound  of  Aniline  and  LHanUinodibrom-o-benxoquinone,  C,Br, 
<C,H.NH),0,C,H,NH„  crystallizes  from  benzene  in  pale  brown, 
long,  fine  needles,  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  I2i°-i24°. 
Alcohol  readily  changes  it  to  the  alcohol  addition -compound.  The 
AddiHon-compowidwith  Ethyl  Alcohol,  C,Br,(C,HjNH),0,C,HjOH, 
■crystallizes  from  benzene  in  bright  yellow  plates,  melting  with 
decomposition  at  about  142°.  Both  these  addition-products  de- 
<x)mpose  slowly  at  temperatures  as  low  as  60°,  or  when  digested 
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with  a  mixtare  of  benzene  and  ligroin.  The  Addition-compound 
with  Methyl  Alcohol  vi  a  yellow  solid,  meltiag  with  decomposition 
at  i44°-i45''.  Dianilinobrom-p-quinimanU,  C,HBr(C,H,NH), 
ONC,H,,  is  the  product  of  the  further  action  of  a  mixture  of  ani- 
line and  alcohol  upon  the  dianilinodibrom-u-benzoquinone.  On 
account  of  its  greater  stability,  its  lack  of  any  tendency  to  form 
addition- com  pounds,  and  the  fact  that  sulphur  dioxide  converts 
it  into  diantIinO'/-quinonanil,  it  is  believed  to  possess  the  para 
structure.  It  crystallizes  from  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  benzene 
in  jet  black  plates  of  very  brilliant  luster,  m.  p.  173°.  Dianiiina- 
p-quinonanil,  C,H,(C,H,NH),0NC,H5,  discovered  by  Zincke  and 
Hagen  in  1885,  is  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  aniline  upon 
tetrabrom-o-benzoquinone.  It  melts  at  202°-203°,  and  forms  no 
addition-compound  with  methyl  alcohol.  Its  conversion  to  azo- 
phenine,  when  heated  with  aniline  at  iSo'-aoo",  indicates  its  con- 
stitution asO:C,HjN:(C,H,NH),::i:4:2,5.  The  monobrom  de- 
rivative noted  above  is  believedto  possess  a  similar  structure,  with 
the  bromine  at  3  or  6.  t}\^ Reduction  0/ Dtanilinodibrom-o-benzo- 
fuinone  gives  rise  to  products  which  appear  to  be  pyrocatechin 
derivatives,  but  which  were  not  identified.  Hexabrom-o-quinone- 
pyrocatechin  ether  gives  the  same  products  with  aniline  as  tetra- 
brom-o-benzoquinone. M.  T,  BOGKST, 

On  Trlphenylmethylacetate.  By  M.  Gombkrg  and  G.  T. 
Davis.  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges. ,  36,  3924-3927. — See  this  Journal, 
25,  1269-1274.  M.  T.  BOGERT. 

On  the  Possibility  of  the  Existence  of  a  Class  ol  Bodies 
Analogous  to  Triphenylmethyl  (preliminary  notice).  By  M. 
GOHBKRG.  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  36,  3927-3930. — See  this  Journal, 
as,  1274-1277.  M.  T.  BOGERT. 

The  Preparation  of  Phenyl  Bther.  By  Alprbd  N.  Cook. 
Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.,  1903,  113,  etseq. — The  Hoffmeister-Hirsch 
method,  in  which  diazotized  aniline  is  added  to  phenol  containing 
about  10  per  cent,  water,  was  found  to  give  poor  yields.  The 
formation  of  a  crystalline  solid,  b.  p.  275''-28o''  (uncorr.  J  [prob- 
ably azobenzene,  editor],  was  also  noted  in  this  process.  The 
method  of  Gladstone  and  Tribe,  consisting  in  the  dry  distillation 
of  aluminum  phenolate,  was  found  to  be  much  the  best  way  of 
preparing  phenyl  ether,  both  on  account  of  the  good  yield  and 
also  because  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  process.  From  1227 
grams  of  aluminum  phenolate  over  200  grams  of  pure  phenyl  ether 
were  obtained.  M.  T.  Boghkt. 
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The  Influence  of  Certain  Bacteria  on  the  Coagulation  of  the 

Blood.     By  Lbo  Lobb.    /.   Med.   Research,  10  (New  Series  5), 
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407-420. — In  mixing  bouillon  cultures  of  bacteria  in  certain  pro- 
portions with  the  diluted  blood  plasma  of  a  goose,  the  power  bac- 
teria have  of  coagulating  fluids  containing  fibrinogen  can  be 
tested  in  vitro  and  approximately  constant  results  obtained. 
Among  the  organisms  tested,  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus 
was  found  to  possess  a  strong  coagulating  power,  causing  fre- 
quently coagulation  of  the  plasma  in  four  to  six  hours.  Bacillus 
dipktheriae,  bacillus  typhosus,  bacillus  tuberculosis,  and  strepiomccus 
Pyogenes  were  without  any  marked  coagulating  power.  For  the 
last  two  named  organisms,  however,  this  result  can  at  present  be 
accepted  only  with  certain  restrictions.  Bacillus  pyocyaneus, 
bacillus  prodigiosus,  and  bacillus  coli  have  not  as  strong  a  coagu- 
lating power  as  j/a/Ay^oiarMj/j'O^fnfj  aurruj,-  their  coagulating 
power  is,  however,  stronger  than  that  of  the  second  group.  The 
reaction  of  the  cultures  is  not  the  cause  of  their  coagulating 
power.  A  sterilized  culture  of  the  staphylococcus  pyogenes  aureus 
has  lost  all,  or  a  great  part,  of  its  coagulating  power.  The  coag- 
ulating action  of  bacteria  is  not  identical  with  the  contact  action 
of  an  otherwise  inert  foreign  body  ;  it  is  probable  that  bacterial 
products  contained  in  the  liquid  culture  media  are  the  direct 
cause  of  the  coagulating  activity  of  certain  bacteria, 

F,  P.  Undkshill. 

On  the  Output  of  Ammonia  In  the  Course  of  Different  Fomu 
of  Insanity.  By  P.  A.  Lbvenb  and  L.  B.  Stookey.  /.  Med. 
Research,  10  (New  Series  5),  449-460. — The  authors  state  that  no 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments herein  contained.  F.  P.  Umberhill. 

The  Antiseptic  Qualities  of  Coffee.  By  W.  H.  Ckane  and 
Alprbd  FkibdlXndbr.  .4»m.  jl/irt^.,  Septembers,  1903.  Abstract 
Biochem.  Cenirbl,  3,48. — Roasted  coffee  possesses  a  significant 
antiseptic  action.  This  bactericidal  action  of  coffee  is  in  part  to 
be  ascribed  to  an  aldehyde.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

Oastric  Secretion  Induced  by  a  Reflex  from  the  Intestine. 
By  H.  C- Jackson.  Proc.  Soc.  Expt.  Biol  and  Med..  October 
31,  1903.  Abstract  fwfAem.  CentrbL,  2,  no. — The  introduction 
of  25  per  cent,  alcohol  into  the  intestine  calls  forth  a  reflex  secre- 
tion of  gastric  juice.  Section  of  the  vagi  and  sympathetic  nerves 
leading  to  the  stomach  and  the  employment  of  atropin  inhibit 
this  reflex.  Nicotine,  however,  does  not  possess  this  property. 
Peppermint  also  calls  forth  a  reflex  secretion  ;  other  irritants, 
such  as  ether  and  mustard,  do  not.  If,  after  section  of  the 
nerves  or  the  application  of  atropin  or  nicotin,  alcohol  is  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach,  results  are  obtained  which  agree  with 
those  given  above.  F.  P.  Underhili,. 

iV.  Chemical  Chanses  In  Cheese-ripenlns  as  Affected  by 
Different  Conditions.  By  Lucros  L.  Van  Slyke  and  Edwin  B. 
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Hart.  Am.  Ckem./.,  31,  45-61. — In  this  article  it  is  shown 
that  the  difierent  conditions  that  aSect  the  chemical  changes  in 
the  nitrogen  compounds  of  cheese  are  as  follows :  The  formation 
of  water-soluble  nitrogen  compounds  increases  as  cheese  ages, 
other  conditions  being  uniform.  The  rate  of  increase  is,  how- 
ever, not  uniform,  since  it  is  much  more  rapid  in  the  early,  than 
in  the  succeeding,  stages  of  ripening.  The  amount  of  soluble 
nitrogen  compounds  increases,  on  an  average,  quite  closely  in 
proportion  to  increase  in  temperature  when  other  conditions  are 
uniform.  Other  conditions  being  alike,  there  is  formed  a  larger 
amount  of  water-soluble  nitrogeu  compounds  in  cheese  containing 
less  moisture.  Cheeses  of  large  size  usually  form  water-soluble 
compounds  more  rapidly  than  smaller  cheeses  under  the  same 
conditions,  because  large  cheeses  lose  their  moisture  less  rapidly 
and  after  the  early  period  of  ripening  have  a  higher  water-con- 
tent. Cheese  contaiuing  more  salt  forms  water-soluble  nitrogen 
coropouud-i  more  slowly  than  cheese  containing  less  salt.  The 
use  of  increased  amounts  oF  rennet  extract  in  cheese- making  re- 
sults in  producing  increased  quantities  of  water-soluble  com- 
pounds iu  a  given  period  of  time,  especially  such  compounds  as 
paranuclein,  caseoses,  and  peptones.  Acid  appears  to  be  essen- 
tial to  the  formation  of  water-soluble  nitrogen  compounds  in  nor- 
mal cheese  ripening,  but  the  exact  inBuence  of  varying  quantities 
of  acid  upon  the  chemical  changes  of  the  ripening  process  has  not 
yet  been  fully  studied.  F.  P.  Undebhill. 

The  Intracellular  Reduction  of  Qold  Chloride.  By  A.  N. 
Richards.  Proc.  Soc.  Expt.  Biol,  and  Med.,  October  21,  1903. 
Ab.stract  Biochem.  Centrlbl.,  a,  107. — After  the  intravascular 
injections  of  gold  and  sodium  chlorid;:  the  organs  of  the  animal, 
rabbit,  were  examined  microscopically.  It  was  found  that  me- 
tallic gold  had  been  deposited  in  the  nucleus  (and  its  near  neigh- 
borhood), of  the  cells  of  the  kidney,  liver,  spleen,  stomach  and 
intestinal  mucosae,  and  of  the  heart  muscle.  Chemical  analysis 
proved  that  by  far  the  greatest  deposit  was  in  the  kidney  and 
liver,  while  in  the  other  organs  named  above  only  traces  of  the 
metal  could  be  shown.  F.  P.  Underhili.. 

The  Effects  'of  Various  Salts  on  the  Tonicity  of  Skeletal 
duscles.  By  W.  D.  Zokthout,  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  aii-zza, 
— The  skeletal  muscle  employed  was  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of 
the  frog.  The  salts  of  potassium,  caesium,  ammonium  and 
rubidium  increase  the  tonicity  of  the  skeletal  muscles.  The 
iodide,  bromide  and  sulphate  have  a  greater  effect  than  the  chlo- 
ride. The  chlorides  of  sodium  and  lithium,  and  especially  those 
of  calcium,  strontium  and  magnesium,  abolish  this  increase  in 
tonicity.  Certain  salts  of  sodium,  such  as  the  iodide,  bromide, 
and  sulphate,  may  increase  the  tone  ;  but  such  action  is  generally 
exceedingly  slight  compared  with  their  power  to  cause  rhythmical 
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activity.  Tbe  action  of  the  lithium  salts  is  still  less  than  that  of 
the  sodium  salts.  Barium  chloride  antagonizes  the  action  of 
potassium  chloride  in  preventing  tonicity,  and  potassium  chloride 
antagonizes  the  action  of  barium  chloride  in  preventing  rhythmical 
action.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

The  Effects  of  Ions  on  the  Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  Per- 
oxide by  Platinum  Black.  Bv  C.  HtJGH  Nbilson  and  OrvillB 
H.  Brown.  Am.  J.  Physiol..  10,  225-229.— The  results  of  a 
large  number  of  experiments  show  that  in  the  decomposition  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  by  platinum  black,  the  cation,  in  general,  has 
an  inhibiting  or  depressing  effect,  and  the  anion  has  an  accelera- 
ting inSnence.  F.  P.  UndbreilL. 

On  the  Local  Application  of  Solutions  of  Saline  Purgatives 
to  the  Peritoneal  Surfaces  of  the  Intestine.  Bv  John  Brucb 
MacCallum.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  259-269. — Solutions  of  many 
salts,  including  those  commonly  known  as  saline  purgatives,  pro- 
duce increased  peristalsis  when  applied  locally  to  the  peritoneal 
surface  of  the  intestines.  When  administered  in  this  way,  ex- 
tremely small  quantities  are  effective ;  1  cc.  w/320  barium  chloride 
(0,00076  gram)  produces  well-marked  peristalsLS.  A  somewhat 
greater  concentration  of  sodium  citrate,  sulphate,  etc.,  is  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  same  eflfect.  Local  contractions  of  the  intes- 
tine are  produced  almost  immediately  in  the  part  of  the  loop  to 
which  these  salts  are  applied.  It  is  possible  to  inhibit  these 
peristaltic  movements  by  the  local  application  of  solutions  of  cal- 
cium or  magnesium  chloride  to  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  in- 
testine. In  order  to  inhibit  the  activity  produced  by  sodium 
citrate,  sulphate,  etc.,  an  approximately  equal  dose  of  calcium  or 
magnesium  chloride  is  required.  The  action  of  barium  chloride, 
however,  is  counteracted  only  by  a  very  much  larger  dose  of  cal- 
cium or  magnesium.  As  shown  by  direct  measurement,  the 
quantity  of  fluid  secreted  in  a  unit  of  time  into  a  loop  of  intes- 
tine isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  intestine  by  ligatures,  is  much 
greater  after  the  subcutaneous  or  intravenous  administration  of 
solutions  of  the  saline  purgatives.  Tlie  local  admnistration  of 
the  solutions  to  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine  has  the 
same  effect.  The  secretion  of  fluid  into  the  intestine  can  be  in- 
hibited by  the  administration  of  calcium  or  magnesium  chloride. 
It  is,  therefore,  possible  to  increase  or  inhibit  the  activity  of  the 
intestine,  both  muscular  and  glandular,  by  the  administration  of 
saline  .solutions.  This  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  production 
and  suppression  of  muscular  twitchings  in  voluntary  muscla 
described  by  Loeb.  These  experiments  prove  that  the  semifluid 
character  of  the  faeces  produced  by  the  saline  purgatives  is  due 
primarily,  if  not  exclusively,  to  an  increased  secretion  of  fluid 
into  the  intestine.  F.  P.  'Undebhill. 
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Concerning  the  Formation  of  Sugar  from  Leucine.     By  J. 

T.  Halssy.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  lo,  229-236,— The  experiments 
were  carried  out  upon  phlorhizinized  dogs  which  were  fed  upon 
leucine,  and  the  urines  of  which  were  analyzed  for  sugar  and 
nitrogen.  While  the  experiments  allow  no  positive  conclusions 
lo  be  drawn,  they  indicate  that  leucine,  when  fed  in  a  pure  form 
to  phlorhizinized  dogs,  is  not  changed  into  sugar.  However, 
there  still  remains  the  possibility  that  the  leucine  complex,  as  it 
exists  in  proteid,  may  be  concerned  in  the  formation  of  sugar,  or 
that  when  leucine  is  fed  with  the  other  end-products  of  digestion, 
as  in  the  experiments  of  Lusk  and  Stiles,  it,  together  with  some 
other  substance  or  substances,  plays  a  rdle  in  the  synthesis  of 
sugar.  F.  P.  Underhill. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
An  Improved  Qeneral  Method  for  the  Assay  of  Alkaloldal 
Drugs.  By  A.  B.  Lyons.  Pharm.  Rev.,  21,  428;  and  Pharm. 
Era,  30,  550. — In  Keller's  general  method  an  aJiquot  portion  of 
the  ethereal  extract  from  a  quantity  of  drug  is  taken  for  the 
assay.  This  causes  an  error  on  account  of  the  loss  of  the  volatile 
solvent,  especially  in  warm  weather.  Puckuer  has  recently  im- 
proved upon  this  method,  but  has  unfortunately  introduced  an 
objectionable  feature.  The  writer  advises  moistening  the  powdered 
drug  with  stronger  ammonia  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  an 
appropriate  solvent  or  a  mixture  of  such  solvents,  and  transferring 
at  once  to  a  long  narrow  percolator  provided  at  the  lower  end 
with  a  plug  of  cotton.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  found  desirable 
to  pack  the  drug  dry.  Percolating  at  the  rate  of  one  drop  per 
second,  the  drug  is  usually  exhausted  by  the  time  50  to  75  cc.  of 
percolate  have  passed  through  it.  W.  H.  Blomb. 

Progress  in  Pharmacy.  By  M.  I.  Wilbbrt.  Am.  J.  Pharm,. 
75t  574- — Siedler,  a  recent  investigator,  supports  the  claims  of 
I^ewin,  Lavialle  and  others,  that  the  active  constituent  of  kava 
is  its  resin. 

Kimmura  finds  ipecacuanhic  acid  to  beaglucoside  acid,  formula 
C„H^O,„, 

Strauss  has  found  pumpkin  seed  to  contain  from  37  to  47  per 
cent,  of  a  fixed  oil.  It  has  an  iodine  number  of  from  1 16.5  to 
130.5,  ^^^  ^  deep  reddish-green  color,  and  with  such  bleaching 
agents  as  sulphuric  and  sulphurous  acids,  chlorine  and  ozone,  it 
reacts  indifferently. 

Quinaphenine  is  said  to  result  from  the  action  of  quinine  on  the 
hydrochlorate  of  ethoxyphenylcarbamic  acid,  and  to  be  useful  in 
the  treatment  of  whooping  cough  in  doses  of  from  0.05  to  0.30 
gram. 
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Styptol,  stated  to  be  a  neutral  conarnitie  pbthalate,  has  been 
used  with  asserted  good  results  as  a  styptic  in  hemorrhage  of  the 
uterus.  W.  H.  Blohb. 

Contribution  to  the  Chemistry  of  Chelldonlne.    By  J.  O. 

ScHLOTTBRBBCK  AND  H.  C.  Watkins.  Pkarrn.  Arch.,  6,  141. — 
In  a  previous  paper  these  investigators  verified  the  foroiula  given 
this  alkaloid  by  Henschke  and  Schmit  and  Selle,  namely, 
C,gH„NOi.  H,0,  and  in  addition  they  proved  the  absence  of 
methoxyl  groups.  Chelidonine  has  a  melting-point  of  136°  C, 
and  rotates  [a]D  =  -|- ii5°24'.  By  making  acetyl  and  benzoyl 
compounds  the  base  was  found  to  have  but  one  hydroxyl  group. 
Reduction  with  zinc  dust  and  glacial  acetic  acid  gave  rather  in- 
definite results.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  alkaloid  was  treated 
■with  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  and  potassium  hydroxide,  and 
later  with  phenylhydrazine  hydrochloride  and  sodium  acetate,  to 
test  for  the  presence  of  aldehyde  groups,  but  this  yielded  negative 
results,  thus  leading  to  the  conclusion  that  the  base  contains  no 
aldehyde  groups.  Several  attempts  at  oxidation  were  made,  but 
all  resulted  either  negatively  or  in  oxidizing  the  base  completely, 
no  intermediate  oxidation  product  having  as  yet  been  obtained. 
W.  H.  Blomb. 

The  Physiological  Assay  of  Cannabis  Indica  and  Its  Oalenlcal 
Preparations  with  Notes  on  Some  Commercial  Products  Sup- 
posed to  Represent  the  Active  Principles  of  the  Drug.  By  L. 
W.  Famulenbrand  a,  B,  Lyons.  Pharm.  Arch.,  6,  97, — After 
reviewing  the  earlier  work  done  upon  this  drug  to  determine  its 
active  principles,  the  authors  cite  the  results  of  the  labors  of  T, 
B.  Wood,  Spivey  and  Kasterfield,  who  isolated  the  following  four 
substances:  (1)  a  terpene,  CuH,,,  (2)  a  sesquiterpene,  CnH„, 
(3)  a  paraffin,  C„H„,  and  (4)  a  toxic  red  oil,  C„H„0,.  These 
were  tested  physiologically  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Marshall,  who  found 
the  last-named  "red  oil"  to  possess  the  peculiar  properties  of  In- 
dian hemp. 

The  method  of  testing  the  drug  and  of  establishing  a  standard, 
which  is  done  upon  a  dog,  is  given  in  detail.  A  number  of  com- 
mercial galenical  preparations  were  assayed  pharmacologically,, 
the  results  leading  to  the  following  conclusions :  That  the  fluid 
extract  and  extract  are  not  subject  to  rapid  deterioration  and 
that  they  represent  the  activity  of  the  drug  very  well.  That  the 
powdered  extract  is  very  easily  oxidized  and  that  some  samples 
are  quite  inert.  That  preparations  purporting  to  represent  the 
activity  of  hemp  in  a  concentrated  form  are  in  some  cases  entirely 
worthless  and  generally  not  to  be  depended  upon.  Such  as  are 
physiologically  active  are  so  costly  as  to  make  the  fluid  or  solid 
extract  preferable.  W.  H.  Blohb. 

The  Centenary  of  the  Society  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris.     By  M. 
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I.  WiLBBET.  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  75,  570. — The  centenary  of  the 
Society  of  Pharmacy  of  Paris  was  celebrated  on  October  17,  1903. 
This  society  is  virtually  a  continuation  of  the  Free  Society  of 
Pharmacy  established  in  1796,  the  members  of  which  esiabHshed 
and  conducted  the  Free  School  of  Pharmacy.  This  school  was 
replaced  in  1803  by  an  imperial  decree  creating  a  new  state 
institution  for  instruction  in  pharmacy  and  allied  branches. 
The  buildings  and  other  property  of  the  society  were  appro- 
priated by  the  state  for  the  use  of  its  new  school,  thus  prac- 
tically discontinuing  the  society  as  well  as  its  functions.  The 
members  of  the  society  met  immediately  afterward  and  decided 
that  they  would  thenceforward  devote  as  much  of  their  time  as 
possible  to  the  study  of  scientific  problems  connected  with  phar- 
macy. 

As  members  of  this  society,  at  various  periods  during  the  past 
century,  we  find  the  names  of  such  men  as  Parmentier,  Caventou, 
Pelletier,  Magendie.  Robiquet,  Vauquelin,  who  was  the  first  to 
suggest  the  presence  of  active  principles  in  plants,  and  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  nicotine  in  tobacco,  and 
Derosne,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  make  a  chemical  investigation  of  opium.  The  society  is  a 
purely  scientific  one.  It  offers  prize:*  annually  for  the  solution  of 
scientific  problems,  and  it  is  stated  that  Pasteur,  when  a  young 
man.  was  greatly  encouraged  in  his  work  by  receiving  one  of  the 
society's  prizes.  W.  H.  Blome. 

Th«  Conservation  and  Cultivation  of  Medicinal  Plants.  By 
Hbnry  Krabmer.  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  75,  553-— Judging  from  the 
number  of  people  engaged  in  the  collection  of  our  native  herbs 
and  drugs,  the  amounts  collected  by  them,  and  of  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  many  well-known  plants,  it  is  quite  safe  to  state  that 
the  time  is  rapidly  coming  when  many  valuable  medicinal  plants 
will  be  nearly  or  quite  exterminated.  In  order  to  prevent  such  a 
condition,  it  is  imperative  that  the  plants  remaining  to  us  in  con- 
siderable numbers  be  husbanded,  and  that  we  become  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  and  surroundings  best  adapted  to  their  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  This  requires  much  experimentation,  time 
and  good  Judgment.  It  would  be  undesirable  to  produce  some  of 
the  most  valuable  drugs  because  more  harm  than  good  would  re- 
sult, notably,  in  the  case  of  ergot,  ustilago  and  agaric. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  florists  and  lovers  of  plants  and 
flowers,  that  many  of  the  medicinal  plants  can  be  easily  grown  in 
the  garden.  Some  two  hundred  of  our  cultivated  ornamental 
plants  have  decided  medicinal  virtues,  and  most  of  them  are  of 
economic  importance.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  quite  a  large 
number  of  medicinal  plants  have  been  successfully  culti- 
vated on  a  very  large  scale,  of  which  peppermint,  the  castor  oil 
plant,  flax,  eucalyptus  and  others  are  examples.     Many  valuable 
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Buropean  plants  have  become  naturalized  in  this  country  from 
being  first  grown  in  gardens  where  climatic  and  other  conditions 
were  favorable.  W.  H.  Bloub. 

Preparing  Opium  in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific.    By  ait  Bx- 

U,  S.  SoLDiBR.  Pharm.  Era,  30,  679. — Opium  is  quite  exten- 
sively grown  on  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  by  the  Chinese, 
native  Indians  and  some  Europeans,  and  great  numbers  of  these 
people  are  addicted  to  the  nse  of  the  drug.  The  poppy  bead  is 
lanced  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  two  or  three-parallel-bladed 
knife.  The  latex  oozes  out  during  the  night,  covering  the  poppy 
head.  This  is  scraped  off  the  next  morning  and  collected  in  ket- 
tles. It  is  next  carefully  sorted,  kneaded  on  a  smooth  board, 
heated  in  an  oven.andGnallyworkedintovarioussized  and  shaped 
packages  for  sale.  W.  H.  Bi^mb. 

TbeCltral  Assay  of  Volatile  Oils.  By  K.  Krehers  ahd  I. 
W,  Brandel.  Pharm.  Rev.,  22,  15.— With  the  isolation  of  cit- 
ral  from  oil  of  lemon,  the  possibility  of  working  out  a  method  for 
the  chemical  assay  of  the  oil  was  placed  in  the  handsof  chemists. 
Many  worked  long  and  earnestly  to  accomplish  this,  but  even  to- 
day no  accurate  method  is  known,  becatise  of  the  theoretical  and 
practical  difficulties  encountered.  Citral  being  an  aldehyde,  the 
sodium  bisulphite  method  was  tried,  but  was  not  found  entirely 
satisfactory,  especially  in  the  assay  of  lemon  oil  where  the  amount 
of  citral  is  always  small.  Various  modifications  of  the  bisulphite 
method  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time.  The  authors 
recommend  the  following  :  Transfer  5  cc.  of  oil  to  a  cassia  Bask, 
add  to  this  25  cc.  of  an  80  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  bisulphite, 
and  heat  the  mixture  in  a  water-bath  to  60°  for  half  an  hour, 
shaking  occasionally.  Allow  the  fiask  and  contents  to  cool,  then 
add,  shaking  after  each  addition,  sufficient  distilled  water  to  raise 
the  lower  surface  of  the  oily  layer  to  the  zero  mark  on  the  long 
graduated  neck  of  the  fiask.  From  the  number  of  cubic 
centimeters  of  the  oily  stratum,  the  per  cent,  of  aldehyde  may  be 
easily  calculated.  W.  H.  Blomb. 

Lanolin  Base  for  Ointments.  By  H.  E.  Nicadd.  Pkarm. 
Era,  31,  8. — It  is  well  known  that  certain  chemicals,  when  made 
up  into  ointments  in  which  lard  forms  part  or  all  of  the  base,  are 
sooner  or  later  acted  upon  by  the  free  fatty  acids  which  develop  in 
ointments  upon  being  kept  for  some  time.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment becomes  very  apparent  upon  examining  an  old  sample  of 
red  mercuric  oxide,  lead  subacetate,  lead  carbonate  or  of  sulphur 
ointment.  Besides  the  natural  decomposition  products  of  the  lard, 
much  of  the  lard  sold  as  "  pure "  contains  water,  alum,  cotton 
seed  and  other  oils,  which  add  to  its  objectionable  features  as  an 
ointment  base. 

Wool  fat,  more  commonly  known  as  lanolin,  does  not  possess 
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thes;  undesirable  qualities.  It  is  a  neutral,  bland,  stable  sub- 
stance and  may  be  mixed  with  oxides  and  carbonates  without 
causing  any  chemical  reaction.  This  article  has  been  quite  ex- 
pensive, largely  because  it  was  imported  from  Europe,  but  local 
markets  can  now  be  supplied,  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  with  an 
equally  good  or  even  superior  quality  made  in  this  country. 

W   H.  Blome. 


SANITARY  CHEmSTRY. 
The  Preparation  of  Ammonia-Free  Water  (or  Water  Anal- 
yses. By  J.  R.  Weems,  C.  E.  Gray  and  E.  C.  Myers.  Iov>a 
Academy  of  Sciences,  lO,  112-113. — The  authors  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  by  the  method  proposed  by 
Joseph  Barne.s  {/.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  1896,  255),  depending  on 
the  action  of  bromine  on  ammonia  and  describe  a  method  depend- 
ing on  the  action  of  sodium  peroxide.  Sodium  peroxide  is  added 
to  the  water,  1.5  grams  per  liter  of  water,  and  the  contents  of  the 
flask  is  boiled  for  one-half  hour  or  longer,  until  it  is  estimated 
that  the  water  is  free  from  ammonia.  The  time  of  boiling,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  sodium  peroxide  required,  varying  accord- 
-  ing  to  the  amount  of  ammonia  present  in  the  water.  To  obtain 
water  free,  not  only  from  ammonia,  but  also  from  nitrogen  .is 
nitrites  and  nitrates,  the  water  is  transferred  to  a  copper  distilling 
vessel  and  distilled,  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate  being  re- 
jected. Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

The  Use  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  as  a  Coagulant  at  Lorain,  Ohio. 

By  a.  C.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Filtration.  Eng.  Record, 
48,  701-703  (1903). — Iron  sulphite  and  lime  have  been  used  at 
Quincy,  111. ,  in  the  place  of  alum,  in  a  mechanical  water  filtration 
plant  since  1902  and  the  process  has  now  been  introduced  at 
Lorain,  Ohio.  This  plant  was  built  in  1886,  and  alum  was  used 
as  a  coagulant  till  1890,  when,  on  account  of  cost,  the  iron  sul- 
phite solution  process  was  introduced  (description  of  process,  this 
Journal,  34,  R  425).  This  process,  according  to  the  writer, 
though  costing  only  $2.22  per  million  gallons  in  place  of  ^.25 
when  alum  was  used,  and  giving  results  practically  as  good  from 
the  bacterial  point  of  view  as  the  alum  process,  was  accompanied 
by  so  rapid  and  serious  a  corrosive  action  of  the  acid  iron  sulphite 
solution  that  a  continuation  of  the  process  seemed  scarcely  possible. 
On  September  11,  1903,  the  plant,  after  thorough  repair,  was  put 
in  operation  using  ferrous  sulphate  and  lime.  Analyses  were 
made  three  or  four  times  daily  and  the  results  with  the  amounts 
of  chemicals  used,  from  September  nth  to  October  2nd,  are  given. 
The  amount  of  lime  varied  from  0.25  grain  to  0.98  grain,  and  the 
ferrous  sulphate  from  o. So  to  2.16  grains  per  gallon.     Thebac- 
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terial  results  are  as  a  rule  good,  though  in  certain  few  cases  the 
perceutage  reduction  of  bacteria  did  not  exceed  80  per  cent,  and 
in  five  cases  out  of  the  103  analyses,  the  filtered  water  contained 
over  100  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter.  The  lake  water  contained, 
only  on  one  occasion,  over  5000  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter,  and 
as  a  rule  contained  less  than  1000.      Leonard  P.  Kinnicott. 

Bacteria  In  Soil  In  Relation  to  Infiltration  Oallerles  (or 
Water  Supply.  City  Record,  New  York.  1903  ;  Eng.  Record, 
48,  501-502. — In  the  investigation  as  regards  the  safety  of  an  in- 
creased water  supply  for  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  that  is  to  be  obtained 
by  infiltration  galleries  from  the  sand  and  gravel  strata  underly- 
ing the  watersheds  east  of  that  borough,  Mr.  Whipple  has  made 
tests  to  determine  the  number  of  bacteria  at  various  depths.  The 
infiltration  galleries  consist  of  vitrified  clay  pipes  of  various  diam- 
eters, buried  in  trenches  from  10  to  over  20  feet  deep,  laid  with 
open  joints  and  surrounded  with  gravel  and  broken  stone.  The 
tests  described  were  made  along  the  lines  of  the  proposed  galleries 
and  indicated  that  below  a  depth  of  5  feet  the  sand  never  con- 
tains more  than  a  very  small  number  of  bacteria,  and  that  tests 
for  B.  coli  give  negative  results.  One  of  the  tests  was  made  at 
a  place  where  loads  of  manure  are  often  piled ;  the  surface  soil 
contained  360,000  bacteria  per  gram  ;  there  were  none  at  a 
depth  of  15  feet,  and  samples  taken  at  depths  of  5,  9  and  10  feet 
contained,  respectively,  2,040,  450  and  120  bacteria  per  gram  of 
soil,  and  gave  negative  results  for  B.  coli.  A  series  of  eight 
tests  near  the  Valley  Stream  station  of  Long  Island  Railroad  at 
different  depths  gave  the  following  results  : 

Bactbria  in  Soil  from  Test  Wkll  at  Vauby  Stream. 

Depth 
iDleet. 


Apr,  J4. 

Apr.  IS- 

Apr.  JJ. 

Apt.  18. 

Apr.  19. 

M»y4. 

M.JS. 

36,130 

353.700 

30O,OCX1 

173.700 

164,400 

156,300 

142,400 

■5.790 

,75,600 

181,000 

81,580 

77.500 

19.700 

40,600 

6.80a 

111,700 

17,400 

i8,7oo 

5.750 

4,900 

3.300 

3,85^ 

35,870 

S.80O 

8.950 

1,150 

a, 000 

S85 

6,780 

3.160 

S.iMO 

1,600 

880 

380 

1,900 

3,340 

3,100 

360 

50 

5*0 

60 

7.V1 

160 

160 

830 

160 

broken 

0 

0 

To  quote  from  Mr.  Whipple,  "These  results  indicate  that  be- 
low a  depth  of  5  feet  the  sand  never  contains  more  than  a  very 
small  number  of  bacteria.  Tests  for  B.  coli  were  negative. 
These  studies  appear  to  corroborate  the  more  extensive  investiga- 
tions which  have  been  recently  made  in  England,  which  show 
that  water  which  is  collected  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground  at  depths  greater  than  6  feet,  and  under  such  conditions 
that  no  water  is  collected  which  has  not  passed  through  a  depth 
of  soil  equal  to  about  6  feet,  may  be  considered  as  safe  from  the 
sanitary  standpoint.     The  destructive  influence  of  the  upper  layers 
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of  soil  upon  the  pathogenic  bacteria  has  been  found  by  recent  ex- 
periments to  be  very  marked,  and  it  is  now  considered  that  the 
chief  danger  and  practically  the  only  danger  to  a  well  water  is 
from  contamination  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the 
water  enters  the  well  without  passing  through  the  upper  strata  of 
the  soil.  Comparisons  of  the  chemical  analysis  with  the  bacterio- 
logical tests  have  shown  in  many  cases  that  waters,  which  from 
the  chemical  standpoint  were  apparently  unsatisfactory,  were  en- 
tirely free  from  sewage  bacteria.  These  statements  are  of  course 
true  only  when  the  soil  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  act  as  an  ef- 
fective filtering  medium.  They  may  not  be  true  in  regions  where 
there  is  a  clay  soil  where  the  cracks  allow  contaminated  water 
from  the  surface  to  pass  to  the  wells." 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

The  West  AIIIa  Plant  of    the  Allis    Chalmers    Company. 

Eng.  Record,  48,  241  (1903). — At  the  conclusion  of  an  article 
giving  a  general  description  of  the  works  of  this  company  is  an 
account  of  the  process  used  by  the  company  for  treating  the  sani- 
tary sewage  from  the  works,  accompanied  by  a  plan  and  section  of 
the  plant,  which,  on  account  of  its  many  excellent  features,  de- 
serves attention.  The  sewage  is  first  passed  through  a  septic 
tank,  next  through  an  upward  anaerobic  filter  for  the  continuance 
of  the  hydrolysis  of  the  solid  substances,  then  an  aerobic  filter  of 
loosely  piled  material,  upon  which  the  sewage  is  discharged  in 
thin  sheets.  The  septic  tank  is  built  essentially  on  lines  which 
have  been  used  during  the  past  six  years,  the  only  novel  feature 
being  the  controlling  device,  which,  by  means  of  a  simple  floating 
weir,  maintains  a  constant  flow  from  the  tank  notwithstanding 
the  irregular  use  of  water  in  the  shops. 

Lbonard  p.  Kinnicutt. 
The  Septic  Tank  (or  the  Treatment  of  Sewage  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home  Near  Santa  Monica,  Cal.  Bv  Jambs  D.  Schuyler.  Mu- 
nicipal  Engineer,  a6,  1-6. — A  full  description  of  the  septic  tank, 
with  plans  and  photographs,  and  specifications  under  which  the 
construction  was  done.  The  tank  is  80  feet  long,  20  feet  wide, 
10  feet  deep,  divided  lengthwise  into  two  compartments  ;  walls 
and  floors  of  concrete,  with  a  roof  of  asphalt  and  gravel.  The 
total  cost  was  $2,535.00.  The  average  amount  of  sewage  treated 
is  about  125,000  gallons  daily.  The  effluent  from  the  tank  is  run 
upon  an  irrigation  field  which  is  used  for  the  growing  of  vegeta- 
bles. When  the  tank  was  first  put  in  operation,  and  during  the 
last  days  of  March,  the  odor  arising  from  the  raw  sewage  in  the 
tank  was  very  offensive.  This  gradually  decreased,  and  within  a 
month  or  two  became  scarcely  noticeable.  Since  then  the  opera- 
tion of  the  tank  has  given  entire  satisfaction,  and  no  complaints 
have  been  made.     It  has  been  cleaned  out  but  once,  about  a  year 
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after  ft  was  put  into  use,  and  but  a  few  inches  of  sandy  or  ashy 
sediment  were  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 

Leonakd  p.  KinnicotT. 
The  Mechanical  Filter  Plant  (or  the  Danville  Water  Com- 
pany. Eng.  Record,  48,  802-804  (1903).— Danville,  a  city  of 
about  24,000  population,  in  central  eastern  Illinois,  obtains  its 
water  from  the  Vennillion  River,  and  has  just  completed  a  new 
rapid  sand  filtration  plant.  The  plant,  built  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  New  York  Continental  Jewell  Filtration  Company,  of 
New  York,  consists  of  a  settling  basin,  6,000,000  gallons  capacity, 
two  concrete  coagulation  basins,  20  feet  deep,  35  feet  inside 
diameter,  allowing  two  hours'  sedimentation,  and  eight  filters, 
only  four  of  which  have  as  yet  been  equipped.  The  sand  used 
has  an  effective  size  of  0.54  mm,  and  a  uniformity  coefiBcient  of 
1.3.  The  filters  have  a  capacity  of  750,000  gallons  per  day  each 
when  filtering  at  the  rate  of  125,000,000  gallons  per  day.  lu 
place  of  aluminum  sulphate,  ferrous  sulphate  furnished  by  the 
American  Steel  and  Wire  Co.,  is  used  as  the  coagulant.  This 
fact,  and  the  two  following  guarantees  given  by  the  Jewell  Filtra- 
tion Co.,  are  the  most  interesting  points  regarding  this  plant. 
"It  is  hereby  agreed  by  the  contractor,  that  the  cost  of  coagulant 
necessary  to  be  used  in  the  system  proposed,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish the  degree  of  purification  specified,  shall  not  exceed  $1.65 
per  million  gallons  filtered,  when  water  is  at  its  highest  degree  of 
turbidity,  and  shall  not  exceed  an  average  of  $t. 10  per  million 
gallons  filtered,  when  the  water  is  at  its  average  state  of  turbidity, 
at  the  present  market  prices  of  materials.  The  water  to  be 
filtered,  is  the  water  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Vermillion  River 
from  above  the  dam  of  the  Danville  Water  Company,  and  the 
purification  obtained  shall  be  such  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
average  number  of  bacteria  in  the  filtrate  exceed  100  per  cubic 
centimeter,  except  when  the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  applied 
water  shall  exceed  3,300  per  cubic  centimeter,  in  which  event  the 
average  reduction  of  bacteria  in  the  filtrate  shall  be  at  least  97  per 
cent.  Not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  individual  samples  of  the 
filtrate  shall  show  more  than  150  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter, 
or  with  the  unfiltered  water  containing  3.300  or  more  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter,  not  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  samples  of  . 
the  filtrate  shall  show  an  efficiency  as  low  as  90  per  cent.  No 
trace  of  undecomposed  coagulant  shall  be  left  in  the  filtrate,  nor 
shall  the  filtrate  show  any  increase  in  iron  or  alumina,  or  an 
alkalinity  greater  than  the  unfiltered  water.  The  filtrate  shall 
show  no  acid  reaction.  The  filtered  water  shall  be  clear,  bright 
and  practically  free  from  color  and  turbidity  or  matter  in  sus- 
pension." Leonard  P.  Kinnicctt, 

The  Chemical  Composition   ol   Sewage  of  the  Iowa  State 
College  Sewage  Plant.    By  J.  B.  Webhs,  J.  C.    Bkown  and 
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E.  C.  Myers.  Iowa  Academy  of  Sciences,  9,  70-81. — A  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant  was  given  in  "  Proceedings  of  Iowa  Engineering 
Society  for  1900,"  and  the  present  paper  gives  only  chemical  data 
showing  the  working  of  the  plant.  Analyses  of  the  raw  sewage, 
septic  tank  effluent  and  sand  bed  effluent  were  made  weekly  from 
January  10,  1S99,  to  October  i,  1901,  and  the  results  obtained  are 
given  in  tables.  The  sewage  is  a  concentrated  sewage  containing 
about  100  parts  of  chlorine  per  million,  and  the  analyses  show 
that  the  effluent  from  the  beds,  except  in  a  very  few  cases,  meets 
the  requirements  of  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Standard,  /.  e.,  that  a 
sewage  effluent  should  not  give  more  than  1.43  parts  of  albumi- 
noid ammonia  or  absorb  more  than  14.3  parts  of  oxygen  per  mil- 
lion parts.  As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  authors  believe 
that  the  satisfactory  purification  of  sewage  by  bacterial  methods 
is  possible  under  climatic  conditions  prevalent  in  the  state  of 
Iowa.  Lbonabd  p.  Kinnicdtt. 

The  Sioux  City  Water  Supply.  By  Ai,fhbd  N,  Cook  and 
C.  F.  Eberly.  Iffwa  Academy  of  Sciences,  9,  90. — The  city  water 
supply  is  obtained  from  104  driven  wells  ninety  feet  deep,  the 
source  being  beneath  an  impervious  stratum  of  clay.  The  water 
is  stored  in  a  reservoir  150  feet  in  diameter.  Sanitary  and  min- 
eral analyses  of  this  water  are  given,  showiug  that  it  is  a  fair 
potable  water.  A  comparison  of  the  sanitary  analyses  with  those 
made  ten  years  ago  show  that  while  the  nitrogenous  organic  mat- 
ter in  the  water,  as  shown  by  the  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia, 
has  remained  about  the  same,  the  amount  of  chlorides  have  in- 
creased two  and  oue-half,  and  the  nitrogen  as  nitrates  fifteen-fold, 
and  the  volatile  solids  are  three  times  as  great  as  in  1891.  Analy- 
ses are  also  given  of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Sioux  River,  from 
which  most  of  the  ice  used  in  the  city  is  taken,  of  the  Missouri 
River,  of  the  Floyd  River,  and  of  various  wells  in  the  city. 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicdtt. 

The  Typhoid  Fever  Epidemic  at  Butler,  Pa.  Bv  George  A. 
SoPER.  Eng.  News,  50,  574-577. — This  article  is  the  result  of  a 
carefn!  personal  investigation  made  by  Dr.  George  A.  Soper  of 
the  typhoid  fever  epidemic  which  caused  the  illness  of  about  one 
person  in  every  thirteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Butler.  It  gives  an 
account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  epidemic,  the  work  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  water  supply,  the 
operation  of  the  water  works  system  just  before  the  epidemic,  and 
a  comparison  of  this  epidemic  with  other  epidemics.  The  water 
company  at  Butler  had  three  sources  of  water  supply.  Two 
sources  were  at  different  points  on  the  Connoquenessing  Creek, 
and  the  third  on  the  chief  tributary  of  the  creek,  known  as 
Thorn  Run,  but  at  the  time  of  the  epidemic  all  of  the  water  was 
obtained  from  one  source,  a  point  on  the  creek  itself  just  outside 
the  town  limits  where  the  pumping  station  is  situated.     This  was 
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due  to  the  fact  that  the  dam,  on  the  creek  about  seven  miles  above 
the  town,  the  location  of  the  second  source  of  supply,  was  being 
rebuilt,  and  that  the  third  source  of  supply,  an  impounded  reser- 
voir on  Thorn  Run,  though  completed,  was  unavailable  on  account 
of  lack  of  rain.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  water-sheds  of 
these  three  sources  of  supply  is  fully  described,  and  then  summa- 
rized as  follows : 

' '  To  summarize  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  drainage  areas  which  furnished  unfiltered  water 
to  the  borough  of  Butler  between  October  20th  and  31st  :  There 
were  many  sources  of  pollution,  and  possibly  several  of  infection  ; 
typhoid  fever  in  the  country  was  by  no  means  unknown  and 
probably  occurred  to  a  greater  extent  than  can  now  be  deter- 
mined. At  least  six  cases  of  typhoid  fever  were  present  between 
July  17th  and  the  date  of  the  epidemic.  Four  cases  have  existed 
on  the  main  tributary  since  July  ;  two  cases  were  present  on  a 
brook  within  a  mile  of  the  intake  of  the  water  supply.  Another 
brook  whose  surroundings  show  that  it  must  have  contained 
excrement  and  possibly  typhoid  germs  enters  the  Connoquenessing 
within  100  feet  of  the  intake  of  the  water  supply  at  the  pumping 
and  filter  station,"  In  connection  with  the  water  supply  there  is 
a  rapid  mechanical  filtration  plant,  erected  at  the  pumping  sta- 
tion consisting  of  six  open  gravelly  filters,  15  feet  in  diameter 
and  8  feet  deep,  built  of  steel  and  containing  6  inches  of  gravel 
and  4V,  feet  of  round  grain  gravelly  sand. 

On  October  aist,  the  filter  plant  was  shut  down  for  repairs  and 
not  again  used  till  October  31st.  Between  these  two  dates  the 
inhabitants  of  Butler  were  supplied  with  unfiltered  water  taken 
directly  from  the  creek  at  the  pumping  station.  Within  ten  days 
from  the  time  the  filters  were  put  out  of  commi.ssion  the  epidemic 
was  in  progress.  In  the  next  fortnight  the  lai^e  amount  of  sick- 
ness was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion.  On  November  29th  a 
mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  called  and  on  December  nth  the  re- 
ports from  appointed  canvassers  showed  1188  cases,  fairly  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  city.  The  official  figures  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  were  to  December  17th,  1,270  cases  and  56 
deaths.  In  comparing  this  epidemic  with  three  severe  epi- 
demics of  typhoid  fever  that  have  taken  place  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years,  Dr.  Soper  gives  the  following  data  : 

Place,  Dale. 

Calerbem,  Bng 1879 

PIvtnouth,  Fa 1885 

Ithaca,  N.  V 1903 

Butler,  Pa 1903 

Though  stating  it  is  still  to  early  too  take  full  measure  of  the 
Butler  epidemic.  Leonard  P.  KiNNictrrr. 

■  To  December  iTtb. 
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Rockwell  Rotary  Melting  Furnace.  Iron  Trade  Review,  Jan- 
uary 21,  1904. — This  furnace  is  a  very  radical  departure,  Itmay 
utilize  the  heat  from  spent  gases  of  combustion,  for  the  melting 
of  metals,  etc.,  which  is  accomplished  by  means  of  two  egg- 
shaped  chambers,  arranged  end  to  end  and  communicating  throtigh 
the  small  ends.  The  contents  of  one  chamber  is  in  process  of 
melting,  while  the  other  is  in  the  process  of  pouring,  and  so  the 
operation  is  practically  continuous  with  one  heat  supply. 

S.  P.  Sadtler. 

A  Combined  Coal  and  Water  Oa«  Plant.  Am.  Gas  Light 
J.,  January  18,  1904.  —  Blue  water  gas  is  mixed  with  coal 
gas  at  a  high  temperature,  which  renders  the  mixture  permanent 
and  incondensable.  The  hydrocarbons,  which  would  form  tar 
if  the  gases  were  mixed  cold,  are  taken  up  by  the  freshly  pro- 
duced water  gas. 

Three  methods  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  are  described. 
The  crude  retort  gas  is  mixed  with  the  freshly  made  water  gas 
and  then  the  combined  gases  passed  through  superheating  cham- 
bers. The  means  for  heating  the  retorts  and  superheaters  vary, 
and  the  producers  are  at  one  time  used  to  make  producer  gas  to 
heat  retorts  and  chambers,  and  at  other  times  in  the  cyde  to 
generate  water  gas.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 

The  Economic  Admission  of  5team  to  Water  Qas  Pro- 
ducers of  the  Lowe  Type.  By  G.  W.  McKeb.  /  Soc.  Chan. 
Ind.,  December  31,  1903. — In  ordinary  practice  in  the  opera- 
tion of  water  gas  producers,  steam  is  admitted  according  to 
conditions  of  the  producer,  such  as  :  i .  Temperature  in  the  gen- 
erator, judged  by  the  length  of  the  preceding  "  blow  ;"  2.  Depth 
of  the  fuel  bed;  3.  The  question  as  to  whether  an  "up"  or 
"  down  "  run  is  being  made ;  4.  The  length  of  time  that  has  ex- 
pired since  clinkering.  According  to  the  reaction  used  in  the 
formation  of  water  gas,  C  -|-  H,0  =  CO  +  H,,  the  author  points 
out  that  in  operating  the  process  the  steam  should,  at  corrected 
temperature  and  pressure,  be  about  one-half  the  volume  of  the 
gas  produced.  And  if  any  undecomposed  steam  goes  through  the 
apparatus,  the  efSciency  is  impaired  because  of  the  (a)  cost  of  the 
steam,  (i)  the  loss  of  heat  due  to  its  passage  through  the  ma- 
chine, (c)  necessity  of  condensing  tiie  steam,  (rf)  furthermore  the 
steam  acts  on  some  of  the  carbon  monoxide,  above  the  coke,  in 
the  carburetter  and  superheater  setting.  The  author  conducted 
experiments  in  three  water  gas  machines,  in  which  the  lengths  of 
the  blows  were  six  minutes  and  runs  eight  minutes.  First  of  all, 
by  the  use  of  a  pet  cock,  the  author  was  able  to  get  gas  from  which 
steam  could  be  condensed.  By  measuring  the  rise  of  a  gas  holder, 
the  amount  of  gas  formed  at  stages  during  the  run  could  be  de- 
termined, from  which  curves  were  drawn.     This  was  found  to  rise 
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to  a  maximum  m  the  first  miaute,  due  to  the  cooling:  of  the  gas  on 
entering  the  condenser,  and  also  in  wet  runs  due  to  the  time  nec- 
essary to  admit  the  oil.  The  curve  is  shown  to  fall  ofE  between 
the  third  and  fifth  minute,  which  is  about  the  time  the  oil  is  cut 
off  in  the  making  of  gas  of  18  to  25  c.  p.  The  author,  therefore, 
proposes  to  cut  down  the  steam  to  one-half  directly  after  cutting 
off  the  oil  supply.  In  this  way  it  was  found  that  a  good  deal  of 
coke  was  saved  and  the  percentage  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  gas 
was  cut  down,  and  during  the  first  of  the  run  the  machine  could 
be  run  up  to  its  maximum  efficiency.  S.  P.  Sadtlhr. 

The  norse  Heat  Gauge.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Arts  on  the  invention  of  Everett  Morse.  J.  Frank.  Inst., 
January,  1904.  p.  33. — The  older  methods  of  determining  high 
temperatures  are  described.  Especially  those  of  Siemens  and  I,e 
Chatelier  and  the  invention  of  Mr.  Morse  was  found  to  be  "sim- 
ple, practical  and  founded  on  good  scientific  principles."  The 
principle  of  the  apparatus  i.^  described  in  one  of  his  patents,  viz.: 
The  method  of  gauging  the  temperature  of  a  material,  which  be- 
comes incandescent  when  heated,  consists  in  comparing  said  ma- 
terial, heated  to  the  luminous  state,  with  an  optical  standard  so 
that  at  least  a  portion  of  one  is  in  the  path  of  the  rays  passing 
from  the  other  to  the  eye,  observing  the  standard  and  material, 
and  noting  when  the  one  merges  in  the  other  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  indicate  the  correct  temperature  within  the  necessary  limits. 

Mr.  Morse's  standard  is  a  simple  incandescent  lamp,  the  tem- 
perature of  its  filament,  and  therefore  its  color,  can  be  regulated 
by  varying  a  resistance  in  circuit  with  a  milliammeter.  The 
lamp  is  enclosed  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends  through  which  the 
observer  looks.  The  rays  from  the  object  will  thus  be  super- 
posed by  the  rays  from  the  glowing  tamp.  When  the  intensity 
of  both  colors  is  the  same,  the  spiral  of  the  lamp  will  not  be  seen. 
A  table  based  on  observations  of  a  LeChatelier  pyrometer  con- 
Terts  the  ampere  readings  into  temperatures.     S.  P.  SadTLSR. 

The  Pitting  Rust  of  Iron.  By  Dr.  W.  H.  Birchman.  Am. 
Gas  Light  J-.,  November  16,  1903.— This  occurrence  has 
only  been  noticed  recently  and  is  not  yet  understood.  The 
author  cites  some  instances  and  gives  some  results  of  his  observa- 
tion. The  pits  occur  ou  iron  that  is  protected  by  paint  as  well 
as  on  that  exposed  and  progress  with  the  time  exposed.  These 
pits  seem  to  occur,  when  the  iron  is  buried  in  soil  containing 
ammonia,  and  the  pipes  through  which  ammonia  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  pass,  especially  the  two  in  combination.  Rust-proof 
paints  do  not  protect  the  metal  but  the  author  found  that  paraffin 
was  effective.  Even  iron,  tin-plated  and  also  previously  plated 
with  copper,  did  not  prevent  the  pitting.  S.  P.  Sadtlkr. 

The  Agaves.  Industrial  applications  by  E.  W.  Wilson.  Sci. 
Am.  Suppl.,  December  12,  1903.     The  agaves  have  a  long  leaf 
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like  that  of  the  well-known  century  plant.  They  contain  long 
fibers  of  value  for  textile  purposes  for  making  ropes  and  bagging, 
also  for  clothing  when  carefully  prepared.  The  plants  grow  best 
in  limestone  soil.  Yucatan,  Mexico,  annually  exports  $12,000,000 
worth  of  the  fiber  to  the  United  States  and  is  called  Lisal  hemp 
in  this  country.  They  have  not  yet  been  acclimated  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  possible  bringing  it  here  is  of  inter- 
est when  it  is  considered  that  in  Mexico  it  is  used  for  food,  drink, 
soap,  clothing,  cordage  needles,  thread,  paper,  medicaments,  etc. 
S.  P.  Sadti.hr. 
Catediu.  By  W.  E.  Rii>enour.  /.  Frank.  Inst. ,  December, 
1903,  p.  417. — Catechu  is  chiefly  known  in  the  American  market 
as  "Cutch,"  and  no  longer  comes  in  mats,  bags  or  boxes,  but  in 
dark  brown  lumps.  It  is  obtained  from  the  wood  and  pods  of 
the  acacia  catechu  and  from  the  betelnut  of  India.  It  contains 
tannin  and  catechin.  The  United  States  Pharmacopeia,  1890, 
gives  the  following  tests :  If  a  portion  of  catechu  be  digested 
with  ten  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  and  the  liquid  filtered,  the 
undissolved  matter  after  being  dried  at  iuo°  C.  should  not  exceed 
15  per  cent,  of  the  original  weight.  The  tincture  diluted  with 
100  parts  of  water  acquires  a  green  color  on  the  addition  of  ferric 
chloride  sohition  ;  the  ash  should  not  exceed  6  per  cent.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing valuable  analytical  tables  are  given  in  full : 

.  Tannin.  Dextrin. 
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Bot  Fnrificd 

ethyl                                Faralde-  FuKi  mclbyl 

Bamplrs  mirked.                BlnhoL  Bther.  Acetone,  hrde.  oil.  aJcoboL  Water. 

A.  a  S.,  before  bdns  Pr fa.i  lo.S  J4-9  I*-*  ST.S  Vt  79-* 

A.D..  new  lot 31.7         0.4  1.5           1.6  6.0  js.9  gi.o 

A.  (k  D.  Bell  brand ej.5         0.7  38.4          6.0  iCi  B6.4  Bt.6 

Ho.  I.  Unrpool.  Woodward 39.0         1.3  5.1           J.J  IJ.a  47,6  7J.B 

Mo.  ».  Liverpool,  Woodward 50,6  D.3  17.1           0.6  11.)  B1.5  Sg.i 

Philadelphia gr.i  6.0  83.3           1.1  S1.6  86.1  8B.S 

A.  &  □ ,  high  Knde td.i          3.0  61.5           1.1  31.9  79.6  Bi.S 

841a.  Schaiuopixit,  India  .-..    S0.6  11.3  8i.a  13.G  88.3  77.4  75^ 

B417.  Sch am n poor,  India 75.1  36.4  71.4.  14.)     -  S3.S  70.0  Si.B 

99i9,No.W»lProT.  India...    61.4  J3.6  S9-*  3'-"  *«■*  '9»  T0.4 

F.         3615,  Fondicheny,  India.  ■ .  -      9.B         3.S  j.£          4.B  ii.S  ii.B  14.4 

B569,  Scbaninpoor.  India  -.-.    6aj>  13.7  3^1  tl-3  6>.o  £8.4  S8.B 

McK.  &  R..  Catechu 37.1  0.6  7.0           t.B  1A.S  ia.i  74,0 

McK.&K.,Teiia  Japonlca..    66.4  >7-3  •fm          7'4  VB  73-e  7«.o 

S.  D.  &  E.  Co.       A..    6a.4  ji.o  58,4  19.0  75.8  63.4  B6.0 

K.  D.  &  £.  Co.       B..    40.0  13.0  33.0           B.e  33.0  4t,4  71,4 

P.  C.  P.  Acada  CatecbD 61.6  iB.i  fpA  n.a  61.4  64.1  8}.6 

Immedlal  cntcb      G.. 

Immedial  cutch      O 

J.  K.    Straiu  Setlleaent,   port  of 
■hipmenl.       Singapore   — 

woodward.  Llnrpool S3-3  0.8  14.4          0.4  r^4  Bl.o  93.0 

If  cutch  is  to  be  used  for  tanning  or  medicinal  purposes,  then 
the  ash,  ethyl  or  methyl  alcohol -soluble  portion  and  tannin  should 
be  estimated.  For  dyeing  purposes,  a  practical  dye  test  only  is 
of  value.  The  dyeing  properties  seem  to  reside  in  the  tannin. 
Pure  catechu  tannin  (for  method  of  purification  see  original  ar- 
ticle) is  of  a  reddish  brown  color  and  completely  soluble  in  water, 
ftlcobol  and  acetone  and  insoluble  in  ether,  except  when  it  con- 
tains water  and  alcohol.  A  i  per  cent,  solution  of  this  pure  tan- 
vxa  in  water  gives  with  : 

Ferric  chloride Dirty  green. 

Ferrons  sulphate No  change. 

Lead  acetate Whitish. 

Potasaium  bichromate Red-brown. 

Ferric  acetate Olive-green. 

S.  P.  Sadtler. 
Increasing  the  Fastness  of  Basic  Dyes  to  Light.  Textile 
Colorisi,  p.  261,  September,  1903.  — An  auxiliary  compound,  dis- 
covered by  Grabroski,  made  by  combining  zinc,  glucose  and  al- 
kali to  form  a  soluble  compound,  is  used  to  fix  basic  colors  so  as 
to  render  them  more  fast  to  light.  The  compound  is  prepared  by 
mixing  150  grams  of  glucose  syrup  with  20  grams  of  chloride  of 
zinc  solution  of  63°  B<.  with  constant  agitation  and  to  this  28 
grams  of  caustic  soda  solution  of  35°  B6.  are  added.  Favorable 
results  have  been  obtained  with  goods  dyed  with  brilliant  green, 
malachite  green,  magenta,  rhodamine,  turquoise  blue,  methyl 
violet,  Victoria  blue,  benzopurpurine,  thtazol  yellow,  geranine, 
diamine  blue,  chrome  violet,  etc.  S.  P.  Sadti^R. 

Different  Qases  In  Qas  Eaglnes.     Am.  Gas  Light/.,  Novem- 
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ber  i6,  1903.  Bv  Prof,  Ai,bbrt  H.  White,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan. — The  large  gas  engines  which  are  now  being 
built  are  rarely  designed  for  illuminating  gas,  being  built  for  fu^ 
gas  and  very  recently  for  blast-furnace  gas.  If  all  the  blast-fur- 
naces in  the  United  States  were  equipped  with  gas  engine  plants, 
using  only  the  gas  which  is  now  being  wasted,  there  would  be 
1,500,000  H.  P.  generated  over  and  above  their  own  power  re- 
quirements. Because  of  the  poorness  of  blast-furnace  gas.  it  was 
first  thought  to  be  unfit  for  power  purposes,  but  of  the  heat  units 
it  contains,  a  larger  proportion  of  energy  can  be  utilized  in  this 
way  than  with  illuminating  gas.  The  basic  theory  of  the  gas 
engine  is  the  rapid  compression  of  the  mixed  air  and  gas,  the 
energy  going  largely  into  heat.  With  illuminating  gas  the  limit 
of  this  is  due  to  danger  of  premature  explosion  and  this  is  much 
greater  than  with  blast-furnace  gas,  which  only  carries  about  33 
per  cent,  of  combustible  gases.  A  comparison  of  gases  is  given 
as  follows : 

CirburEttcd       Blue  BliN- 

Net  heating  value,  B.  T.  U.  per  cubic  fool..  ■■  673.  278.  11 1. 

Volume  ©fair  required  for  1  cubic  foot  of  gas..    5.90  a.ai  o-79a 
Volume  of  products  of  combustion  from  I  cubic 

foot  of  gas 6.68  3.75  1.61T 

voto,:  of  ch„g=  i»  cubic  toot{J|^- :;:;;;:  JJg      JSJJ      ;;«; 

Temperature  of  explosion  at  coustant  pressure 

degree*  C 3,190  3,145  '.*?» 

Absolute  temperature 1,460  3,418  ',963 

Initial  pressure  products  o(  combustion  in  at- 
mospheres      0.965  o.8s5  0,908 

Pressure  of  explosions  in  atmosplieres 8.0i  7.13  6.15 

Relative  volume  of  gas  iu  charge,  carburetted 

water  gas  =  l I.  s.oi  3.85 

The  results  show  a  higher  efficiency  for  the  engine  using  blast- 
furnace gas,  in  greater  work  done  per  unit  of  beating  value  for 
lower  temperature  and  pressure  of  explosion.  Extensive  tables 
are  also  given  as  follows  : 

I  and  a. — Table  of  mean  specific  heat  at  constant  volume  (for 
carbon  dioxide,  water  vapor  and  nitrogen  and  oxygen). 
Expressed    I. — Calories  per  liter. 
Expressed  If. — Calories  per  gram. 
3. — ^Table  of  mean  specific  heats  at  constant  pressure. 
Expressed  III. — Calories  per  liter. 
Bcpressed  IV. — Calories  per  gram. 
4. — Relative  values  of  certain  ga.ses  and  their  products  of  com- 
bustion  in  the  theoretical  amount  of  air.  S.  P.  Sadixbr. 

Notes  on  the  Operating  of  Large  Carburetted  Water  Qas 
Jets.  By  W.  Cullen  Morris.  Am.  Gas  Light  J.,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1903, — After  comparing  the  results  of  Dr.  J.  Kramers, 
Drs.   Stracke  and  Jahoda,   in  which  he  shows  some  disagree- 
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ments  in  results,  he  gives  results  obtained  in  a  works,  oper- 
ating carburetted,  water-gas  generators.  He  compares  with  the 
greatest  exactness  the  methods  of  producing  gas  by  11  and  13 
foot  sets  and  Suds  those  with  12  foot  grates  the  more  efficient — the 
most  comprehensive  table  is  here  given  in  detail  as  there  are 
many  valuable  figures  for  reference  contained  therein.  G  is  the 
only  13  foot  generator. 

CokNo.  a.        b.        c        d.       h.        f.        g. 

Velocity  or  steam,  lbs.  per  mia.  67       77       87       97      101      107        71 
Steam  ccM:k  opening,  degrees..   75         75        75         75         75         75        (,^)i 

Steam  pressure,  lbs 50        60        70        80        85        90        70 

Length  of  blow,  min 6.5       6,5       7  7  7  7.5       7 

Length  of  run,  min 8.8  8  8  8  S  8 

Minutes  up 3  4  4  4  4  4  4 

Minutes  down 5444444 

Blast-pressure,  inches 18         iS         18         18         iS         18        30 

Per    ("Generator  coal,  lbs....   U-IJ  36.14  33.18   33.19  33.73   34.23   33.3 
1000   -I  Generator  cinders,  lbs-      1.06     1.83     o.8j     0.93     0.75     0.77     0.0 

en.  ft.  {.Steam,  lbs 1484  34.19  34.87  36.65  ^7'94  3°-3'  34-03 

p         r  Generator  coal,  lbs 49.88  50.41    50.^  53.77   51.81    53.81   53.43 

-J  J  Generator  fuel,  lbs..-.   51.48   5^,97   S^U  5S-'8   53.00   54.01   53.4a 

erate' 1  ^*^*'"' P°""'^* '9-^   33-75   38-50   43-i7   44-73   46.65   38.63 

*  i.  Make,  cubic  feet 1,506   1,395  1.533   1,630   1,583  1,577   1,608 

Time  between 13         I3         I3         13         la         13         la 

Aver,  time  spent  on  cleans,  mio  73       104         75        69        6a         63        69 

Carbonic  acid,  n-r  cent 2.8       3  2.9       3.1       3.3       3.1       3.  i 

Length  of  test,  days 7  7  5         lo         10  3  5 

Pinal  condition  of  fires bad      bad      bad    good  good      fair    good 

S.  P.  Sai>ti.br. 
Notes  OD  the  New  Jersey  Flre-Brick  Industry.  By  H.  Ribs. 
Inm  Age,  October  22,  1903  (read  before  the  American  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers). — The  fusion  point  of  the  New  Jersey  fire- 
clays ranges  from  Seger  cone  27  to  cone  33.  Most  of  the  clays 
are  quite  silicious,  few  containing  less  than  70  per  cent.  SiO,;  the 
alumina  contents  are  not  high,  nor  the  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide 
large.  The  tensile  strength  is  low,  ranging  from  40  to  50  pounds 
per  square  inch.  The  fire-shrinkage,  when  burned  to  Seger 
cone  8,  may  range  from  6  to  S  per  cent,  depending  on  the  sandi- 
ness.  J.  W.  Richards. 

ca  

*^  AGRICULTURAL  CHEHISTRV. 
Field  Operations  ol  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  1903  (Fourth  Re- 
port). By  Milton  Whitney  etal.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1903, 
pp.  843. — During  the  calendar  year  1903,  17,996  square  miles 
were  surveyed  and  mapped  by  the  15  soil  survey  parties  engaged 
in  this  work.  The  total  area  surveyed  up  to  the  end  of  1902  was 
33.867  square  miles  and  included  districts  in  36  states  and  terri- 
tories. This  volume  contains  a  general  review  of  the  work  during 
the  year  by  the  chief  of  the  bureau  and  32  reports  by  the  soil 
survey  parties  dealing  with  the  location  and  boundaries,  history 
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of  settlement  and  agricultural  development,  climate,  physiography 
and  geology,  types  of  soil,  agricultural  methods  ia  use,  and  the 
agricultural  conditions  of  areas  located  in  26  states  and  territories 
including  Porto  Rico.  Numerous  mechanical  analyses  of  soils  are 
given  in  the  different  reports.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  60 
plates  and  25  text  figures  and  is  accompanied  by  44.  soil  maps. 
H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Present  Status  of  Soil  Investtsatlon.  By  C.  G.  Hop- 
kins. ///.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Circ.  No.  72,  21  pp. — This  address 
was  delivered  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  at  Washington, 

D.  C,  November  17,  1903,  and  is  to  a  large  extent  an  adverse  criti- 
cism of  Bulletin  22  of  the  Bureau  of  soils  on  "The  Chemistry  of 
the  Soil  as  Related  to  Crop  Production,"  the  review  of  the  litera- 
ture in  that  bulletin  being  characterized  as  cursory,  the  methods 
of  analysis  used  being  believed  to  be  absolutely  untrustworthy 
(as  stated  in  an  added  note),  and  the  conclusions  drawn  being 
considered  unwarranted  by  the  data  presented.  Results  of  in- 
vestigations in  Illinois  and  elsewhere  are  cited  to  show  a  relation 
existing  between  crop  production  and  the  plant  food  in  the  soil 
as  determined  by  chemical  methods.  For  instance,  it  is  stated 
that  "the  principal  types  of  soil  in  central  and  northern  Illinois 
contain  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  plant  food,  and  produce 
two  to  three  times  as  much  corn,  as  the  principal  types  in  south- 
ern Illinois.  These  are  not  mere  theories  ;  they  are  absolute 
facts,  based  upon  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil,  upon  pot  culttires 
carried  on  under  controlled  conditions,  upon  actual  field  experi- 
ments, and  upon  regular  crop  yields  in  ordinary  farm  practice." 

H.  W.  Lawson. 
The  Chemistry  of  Soils  as  Related  to  Crop  Production.     6v 

E.  W.  HiLGARD.  Science,  18,  pp.  755-760. — This,  like  the 
above,  is  a  critical  review  of  Bulletin  22  of  the  Bureau  of  Soil?, 
and  was  also  read  at  the  same  meeting.  Judged  by  the  test  of 
agricultural  practice,  the  water  extract  method  employed  is  de- 
clared by  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  bulletin  itself  to  be  a 
failure.  ' '  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  verdict  upon  the  main 
theses  put  forward  so  confidently  in  this  paper  must  be  an  em- 
phatic 'not  proven!'  "  H,  W.  Lawson. 

The  Maintenance  of  Fertility.  Bv  C.  E.  Thobnb.  Ohio 
Agr.  Expt,  Sta.  Bull.  No.  141,  pp.  67-84 — This  bulletin,  which 
contains  the  results  of  field  experiments  with  fertilizers  begun  in 
1893,  discusses  questions  relating  to  the  economical  production  of 
crops  by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  It  is  not  believed  that 
a  definite  ratio  between  the  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  and  potassium 
in  fertilizers  can  be  fixed  for  all  soils  and  crops.  Under  the 
conditions  of  the  experiments  phosphorus  was  the  controlling  ele- 
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ment  in  the  production  of  cereal  crops.  Potassium  was  the  least 
effective.  AH  three  elements,  however,  were  essential  to  the 
highest  effectiveness  of  the  fertilizers.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Reclamation  of  Alkali  Land  at  Fresno,  California.     Bv  T. 

H.  Means  and  W.  H,  Heilbman.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau 
of  Soils  Circ.  No.  11,  pp.  9. — This  is  a  brief  report  upon  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing a  practical  demonstration  of  the  value  of  drainage  and  flood- 
ing in  the  reclamation  of  alkali  lauds.  AnRlyses  of  the  drainage 
water  are  reported.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Colorado  Irrigation  Waters  and  Their  Changes.     Bv  W.  P. 

Hbaddbn.  Colo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bulls.  Nos.  82,  77  pp.  ;  83, 
16  pp. — Numerous  analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre 
River  and  other  streams,  and  of  ground,  drainage,  and  seepage 
waters  are  reported  iu  Bulletin  82  and  discussed  in  detail.  The 
conclusions  drawn  are  not  capable  of  being  briefly  summarized. 
In  Bulletin  83,  the  author  discusses  in  a  general  way  some  of  the 
changes  caused  by  irrigation.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Underground  Waters  of  Arizona  :  Their  Character  and 
Uses.  By  W.  W.  Skinner.  Ariz.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  BuU.  No. 
46,  pp.  271-296. — The  author  discusses  the  suitability  of  Arizona 
waters  for  drinking,  irrigation,  and  technical  purposes,  and  re- 
ports analyses  of  335  miscellaneous  samples. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Irrigation  Investigations  In  1901.  Bv  J.  A.  Widtsob  et  al. 
Utah  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  80,  pp.  6^-199.— In  the  work 
reported,  analyses  were  made  of  the  irrigation  water  used  and  of 
the  soil  upon  which  the  experiments  were  made  ;  the  downward 
and  lateral  movement  of  the  water  applied  was  followed  by  means 
of  moisture  determinations,  and  the  effect  of  irrigation  upon  the 
yield  and  composition  of  a  number  of  crops  was  studied.  The 
very  interesting  chemical  features  of  this  work  have  already  been 
presented  in  an  article  in  this  Journal  (25,  1234). 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Influence  of  Climate  and  Soil  on  the  Composition  and  flilU 
ing  Qualities  of  Winter  Wheat.  By  A.  M.  Soule  and  P.  O. 
Vanatter.  Tenn.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.,  Vol.  XVI.  No.  4,  pp. 
51-88. — This  work,  which  has  been  in  progress  at  tlie  station  for 
4  years,  has  included  among  other  objects,  a  comparison  of  48 
varieties  of  wheat  as  regards  adaptability  to  Tennessee  con- 
ditions and  value  for  flour  and  bread-making,  and  a  study  of  the 
standardization  of  varieties  and  their  subsequent  improvement 
by  crossing  and  seed  selection.  The  average  protein  content 
of  the  48  varieties  for  four  years  ranged  from  17.39  P^r  cent,  in 
the  case  of  Mediterranean  to  13. 19  percent,  in  the  case  of  Dawson's 
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Golden  Chaff.  A  seasonal  variation  in  the  protein  content  was 
observed.  This  ia  illustrated  by  the  protein  content  of  Fulcaster, 
which  was  18.45  P^r  cent,  in  1900,  15.6  per  cent,  in  1901,  18.37 
percent,  in  1902,  and  15.92  per  cent,  in  1903,  and  also  by  the 
protein  content  of  Beech  Wood's  Hybrid,  which  was  21.92  per 
cent,  in  1900,  13- 77  percent,  in  1901,  15.74  percent,  in  1902,  and 
15  per  cent,  in  1903.  A  high-protein  content  was  associated 
with  a  deficient  rainfall  during  the  ripening  period.  Neither  the 
fertilizers  used  nor  the  soil  treatment  affected  materially  the  pro- 
tein content.  The  percentages  of  ash  and  gluten  in  the  flour  of 
the  different  varieties  as  well  as  oXhtr  data  are  reported. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Influence  of  Environment  upon  the  Composition  of  the 
Sugar-Beet,  1903,  Including  a  Study  of  Irrigated  Sections.     Bt 

H.  W.  Wiley.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chem.,  Bull.  No. 
78,  pp.  50, — Meteorological,  field,  and  analytical  data  are  given 
for  experiments  with  sugar-beets  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  in  collaboration  with  the  Weather  Bureau  and  the  ex- 
periment stations  in  California,  Colorado,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  Utah,  Virginia,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. This  is  the  third  report  upon  this  subject.  The  coopera- 
tion of  the  California,  Colorado  and  Utah  stations  extended  the 
work  to  irrigated  sections.  The  average  content  of  sugar  of 
beets  grown  in  the  irrigated  areas  was  2.4  per  cent,  higher  than 
that  of  the  beets  grown  in  the  non-irrigated  areas,  which  difference 
is  attributed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  more  equable  temperature  in 
the  former  case. 

The  results  as  a  whole  confirm  those  obtained  in  previous 
years.  Unobstructed  sunshine  is  not  believed  to  be  at>5olutely 
necessary  to  the  normal  development  of  the  sugar  content  of  the 
beet.  The  sugar  content  and  the  coefficient  of  purity  increased 
in  a  general  way  as  the  average  length  of  day  increased  and  as 
the  temperature  decreased.  A  high  altitude  showed  a  marked 
tendency  to  counteract  the  infiuence  of  a  low  latitude.  In  the 
presence  of  sufficient  moisture  to  meet  the  ordinary  demands  of 
the  crop  the  infiuence  of  rainfall  was  unimportant. 

The  relation  of  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash  in  the 
soil  to  the  yield  of  sugar-beets  is  discussed.  The  largest  yield  re- 
ported was  associated  with  high  perceniages  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  pota.sh,  but  with  a  low  percentage  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
The  lowest  yield  was  obtained  on  soil  abundantly  supplied  with 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  but  showing  a  deficiency  of  potash. 
The  next  to  the  lowest  yield  was  associated  with  a  deficiency  of 
both  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen.  "  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  the  data  correlating  the  quantity  of  available  plant  food  in  a 
soil  and  the  magnitude  of  the  crop  produced  have  their  full  value 
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only  when  the  meteorological  conditions  and  all  other  elements  of 
the  environment  are  the  same." 

The  yield  of  beets  and  the  percentages  of  sand,  clay,  and  ^It  in 
the  soil  and  subsoil  are  shown  in  a  chart.  ' '  This  chart,  in  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  the  first  attempt  to  graphically  illustrate  the  rela- 
tion of  the  mechanical  composition  of  the  soil  to  the  crop.  The 
problem  is  so  new  and  the  data  so  fragmentary  that  we  can  not 
claim  that  mnch  progress  has  been  made  in  the  attempt  to  eluci- 
date any  of  the  undeveloped  principles,  if  there  be  such  princi- 
ples, which  correlate  the  mechanical  composition  of  the  soil  and 
the  yield  of  the  crop."  The  sugar-beet  is  not  believed  to  be  well 
adapted  to  a  study  of  this  kind.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

A  Further  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Lime  upon  Plant 
Orowth.  By  H.  J.  Wheeler  and  G.  E.  Adams.  R.  I.  Agr. 
Bxpi.  Sla.  Bull..  No.  96,  pp.  23-44.  —On  an  acid  soil  fertilized 
with  potassium  chloride,  dissolved  bone-black,  magnesium  sul- 
phate, and  either  ammonium  sulphate  or  sodium  nitrate,  timing 
was  beneficial  in  the  case  of  asparagus,  rhubarb,  squashes,  pump- 
kins, peas,  currants,  red  raspberries,  pansies,  poppies,  and  zin- 
nias, and  a  decided  disadvantage  in  the  case  of  lima  beans,  black 
raspberries,  and  cranberries.  Sodium  nitrate  was  more  effective 
than  ammonium  sulphate  in  most  instances,     H.  W,  I,awson, 

Experiments  upon  the  Use  of  Potash  as  ■  Fertilizer.  Bi^H. 
J.  Patterson,  Md.  Agr.  Expt.  Sfa.  Bull.  No.  89,  pp.  165-196. 
— In  addition  to  a  report  upon  experiments,  begun  in  1897,  this 
bulletin  contains  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  use  of  potash  in 
agriculture,  a  discussion  of  a  number  of  questions  such  as  the  rfile 
of  potash  in  plants  and  the  origin  of  potash  in  soils,  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  forms  of  potash  fertilizers.  In  the  work  at  the 
station  the  time  and  method  of  application,  the  relation  of  potash 
fertilizers  to  other  forms  of  plant  food,  and  the  effect  of  potash  on 
the  quality  of  the  crops  were  studied.  Various  potash  fertilizers 
were  compared  on  corn,  potatoes,  cowpeas,  wheat  and  hay.  The 
results  in  general  favored  the  application  of  fertilizers  containing 
large  quantities  of  chlorides  .several  months  before  planting  the 
crop,  and  those  containing  potash  as  sulphate  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing. The  one  exception  to  this  was  cowpeas,  which  gave  results 
directly  the  reverse.  While  none  of  the  potash  fertilizers  increased 
the  yield  to  any  marked  extent,  the  results  on  the  whole  pointed 
toward  the  chloride  as  being  the  most  efficient,  with  the  sulphate 
ranking  second.  The  use  of  lime  did  not  materially  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  either  the  chloride  or  sulphate.  In  these  experi- 
ments no  special  effect  of  the  potash  fertilizers  upon  the  quality 
of  the  product  was  observed.  In  experiments  previously  reported 
by  the  station,  potash  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  quality  of 
tobacco  and  tomatoes.  H.  W.  Lawson. 
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Cooperative  Experiments  In  Top-dressing  Grass  Land.      By 

H.  J.  WhBBLER.  R.  I.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  95,  19  pp. 
— In  II  cooperative  experiments  in  different  localities  in  Rhode 
Island  the  application  of  350  pounds  of  nitrate  i)f  soda,  300 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  and  600  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
per  acre  resulted  in  au  average  net  gain  of  $3.90  per  acre  or  20.9 
per  cent,  pro&t  on  the  money  invested  for  the  fertilizers. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Studies  on  the  Vegetable  Proteins.  By  T.  B.  Osborne  and 
I.  F.  Harris.  Conn.  {State)  Agr.  Expt.  Sla.  Rep.,  1902,  Pt. 
IV.,  pp.  448-467. — This  consists  of  abstracts  of  papers  which 
have  been  publislted  in  full  in  this  Journal  or  which  it  is  stated 
are  soon  to  be  published.  The  titles  as  given  in  this  article  are 
as  follows:  The  state  of  combination  of  nitrogen  in  protein  bodies; 
the  globulin  of  the  English  walnut,  the  American  black  walnut, 
and  the  butternut;  the  precipitation  limits  of  some  vegetable  pro- 
teins with  ammonium  sulphate;  the  specific  rotation  of  some 
vegetable  proteins;  the  carbohydrate  group  in  the  protein  mole- 
cule; and  the  tryptophane  reaction  of  various  proteins. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

netabolism  ol  Hatter  and  Energy  In  the  Human  Body, 
ipoo-iQoa.  By  W.  O.  Atwatsr,  F.  G.  Benbdict,  el  al.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  OfficeofExpt.  S(as,Bull.  No.  136,  pp.  357.— Twenty- 
one  metabolism  experiments  made  with  the  Atwater-Rosa  respira- 
tion calorimeter  are  reported  in  full,  and  the  results  are  summa- 
rized with  those  of  34  experiments  of  the  same  kind  previously  re- 
ported. All  of  these  experiments  were  made  with  the  same  form 
of  calorimeter.  The  apparatus  has  since  undergone  important 
modifications,  which  are  described.  The  investigations  yield 
valuable  data  regarding  the  conservation  and  transformation  of 
matter  and  energy  in  the  body,  the  nutriment  required  by  the  body 
under  various  conditions,  and  the  nutritive  value  of  different 
foods.  Numerous  deductions  are  made  concerning  these  and 
other  questions  which  it  is  impossible  to  present  satisfactorily  in 
abstract  form.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Investigations  among  Fruitarians  In  California,  1901-1903. 

By  M.  E.  Jaffa.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr..  Office  of  Expt.  Slas.,  Bull 
No.  133,  pp.  81. — In  the  9  dietary  studies  and  31  digestion  ex- 
periments carried  on  at  the  California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  continuation  of  earlier  work,  fruits  and  nuts  constituted 
in  the  majority  of  cases  all  or  almost  all  of  the  diet.  It  is  believed 
that  enough  work  has  been  done  along  this  line  to  show  that 
fruits  and  nuts  are  quite  thoroughly  digested  and  have  a  much 
highernutritive  value  than  is  popularly  supposed,  and  that  they 
can  therefore  be  compared  favorably  with  other  and  more  com- 
mon foods.     It  is  also  considered  that  as  sources  of  carbohy- 
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drates,  fruits  at  ordinary  prices  are  not  expensive;  and  as  sources 
of  protein  and  fat,  uuts  at  usual  prices  are  reasonable.  The  whole- 
someness  of  a  long-continued  diet  of  fruits  and  uuts  has  not  been 
studied.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Butter  and  Butter  Substitutes.  By  P.  Schweitzer.  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  1903,  a8  pp. — The  3 1  samples  examined  included  butter, 
butterine,  oleo  oil,  lard,  cotton-seed  oil,  beef  stearin,  lard  stearin, 
lard  oil,  peanut  oil,  sunflower  oil,  and  olive  oil,  all  the  samples 
being  of  known  origin.  Determinations  were  made  of  the  HiibI, 
Reichert-Meissl,  Kottstorfer,  and  Hehner  numbers,  the  index  of 
refraction,  and  the  heat  of  combustion.  The  ref  ults  are  discussed 
at  some  length.  The  author's  conclusion  is  as  follows :  "  As  this 
study  was  undertaken  chiefly  to  answer  the  question  whether  cer- 
tain fats  used  as  food  by  man  could  be  distinguished,  one  from 
the  other,  I  would  say  that  butter,  oleo.  neutral,  cotton-seed  oil, 
beef  stearin,  lard  oil,  and  any  of  their  mixtures,  whether  called 
butterine  or  any  other  name,  can  be  distinguished  one  from  the 
other  with  perfect  certainty  and  that  in  mixtures,  even  those 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  butter,  the  nature  of  the  com- 
ponents can  be  ascertained  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy." 
H.  W.  Lawson. 

Olive  on  and  Its  SubsUtutes.  By  L.  M.  Tolman  and  L.  S. 
Mdnson.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Bull.  No. 
77,64  pp. — This  contains  a  detailed  report  of  investigations  of 
pure  olive  oils  and  of  oils  sometimes  substituted  for  olive  oil,  of 
which  a  summarized  account  by  the  authors,  was  given  in  this 
Journal  (25,  954),  and  in  addition,  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion of  157  samples  of  commercial  olive  oils,  of  which  72  were 
labeled  French  oils,  67  Italian,  and  15  California.  Of  the  61 
samples  of  imported  oils  obtained  from  customs  officers,  only  5 
samples  contained  oils  other  than  olive,  and  of  the  78  samples 
purchased  in  market  16  were  adulterated.  Of  the  15  California 
oils  purchased  in  market  2  contained  cotton-seed  oil.  The 
adulteration  of  foreign  olive  oils  imported  into  this  country  is 
therefore  believed  to  be  practiced  to  a  much  less  extent  than  is 
popularly  supposed.  The  much  more  extensive  adulteration  of 
the  samples  bearing  labels  indicating  foreign  origin  and  purchased 
in  market  is  therefore  apparently  practiced  in  this  country. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Readings  on  the  Zeiss  Butyro-Refractometer  of  Edible  Oils 
and  Fats.  By  H,  C.  Lvthgoh.  Teck.  Quart.,  16,  pp.  222-326. 
— Actual  readings  obtained  by  the  author  for  cocoanut  oil,  beef 
stearin,  cocoa  butter,  beef  tallow,  mutton  tallow,  lard  stearin, 
beef  oleo,  lard  oil,  peanut  oil,  rape  seed  oil.  yellow  mustard  oil. 
black  mustard  oil,  sunflower  oil,  com  oil,  and  poppy  seed  oil  are 
reported.     Calculated  readings  for  tbeseoils  and  fats  at  dififerent 
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temperatures  are  tabulated,  the  table  also  incorporating  the  butter 
readings  by  Zeiss,  the  lard  readings  by  Hefelman,  and  the  olive 
oil  and  the  cotton-seed  oil  readings  by  Leach. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 
The  RelaUve  Digestibility  of  Some  Edible  Pats  and' Oils. 
By  J.  F,  MooKH.  Ark.  Agr.  Bxpt.  Sta.  Bull,  No.  78,  pp.  33-41. 
— The  digestibility  of  several  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and  fats 
was  determined  in  experiments  with  mice  and  guinea  pigs. 
Cooked  oils  were  more  digestible  than  raw  oils  and  soft  fats  more 
digestible  than  hard  fats.  While  the  digestibility  of  a  fat  was 
found  to  decrease  as  the  melting- point  increased,  the  ratio  was  not 
constant,  an  increase  in  the  melting-point  apparently  having  less 
inQuence  as  this  temperature  approached  or  exceeded  that  of  the 
body.  The  author  concludes  that  the  vegetable  oils  are  not  in- 
ferior to  the  animal  fats  as  heat  producers  and  are  equal  or  superior 
in  digestibility.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Food  Products  and  Their  Adulteration.  By  G.  F.  Ladd,  etal. 
N.  Dak.  Agr.  Expi.  Sta.  Bull,  No.  57,  pp.  249-315. —  Some  of 
the  results  of  food  inspection  during  the  year  are  reported  and 
the  use  of  preservatives  in  foods  is  discussed  at  some  length. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Commercial  Pertillzer5.;a>nn.  {Stale)  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rep., 
1903,  Part  I ;  Fla.  Depi.  Agr.  Mo.  Bulls.  Nos.  83,  85;  (/nd.) 
Purdue  Univ.  Spec.  Bull.,  Mar.,  1903;  Ky.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bulls.  Nos.  104,  109;  La.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  73;  Me. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bulls.  Nos.  90,  94;  Md.  Agr.  College  Quart., 
Nos.  19.  ai;  Mass.  /igr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bulls.  Nos.  89,  90,  ga,  Rep., 
1902,  pp.  9-21;  Mick.  Agr.  Expt.  Sla.  Bull.  No.  »io;  Mo.  Agr. 
Expt.  Sla.  Circ.  Inf.  No.  16  ;  A^,  H.  Agr.  Bxpt.  Sta.  Bull.  No. 
97;  N.  J.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bulls.  Nos.  163.  168;  N.  Y.  (State) 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  230;  N.  C.  Slate  Bd.  Agr.  Bull.  24, 
Nos.  2,  3;  Pa.  Slate  Dept.  Agr.  Bulls.  Nos.  loi,  109,  114;  R.  I. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bulls.  Nos.  89,  93.  97;  S.  C.  Agr.  Expt.  Sla. 
Bulls.  Nos.  73,  80,  83;  Tex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  BuU.  No.  67;  Vt. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sla.  Bulls.  Nos.  98,  99,  Rep.,  1902,  pp.  268-271; 
W.  Va.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  85;  Wis.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta. 
Bulls.  Nos.  99,  100,  Rep.,  1902,  pp.  247-250. — The  above  publi- 
cations were  distributed  during  the  calendar  year  1903.  They 
include  analyses  of  over  10,000  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers 
and  other  data  obtained  in  fertilizer  inspection  in  the  States  men- 
tioned. The  majority  of  the  publications  relate  to  the  work  done 
in  1902.  Some  few  of  the  bulletins,  such  as  New  York  State 
Bulletin  230  and  Vermont  Bulletin  99,  discuss  rather  fully  the 
value  and  use  of  fertilizers,  H.  W.  Lawson. 
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735i059-  Augustus  O.  Bourne,  Providence,  R.  I.  Vuloa- 
nlzmgr  rubbeF.  A  gaseous  vulcanizing  substance  as  air  is  forced 
into  the  vulcanizing  chamber  containing  the  articles  at  a  suitable 
temperature  and  pressure. 

735,071.  Guillaume  D.  Delprat,  Broken  Hill,  New  South 
Wales,  Australia.  Extracting  zlnc,  lead  EBd  Silver  sulphides. 
The  finely  ground  ore  is  fed  into  a  bath  of  nitric  acid  containing 
sodium  nitrate  to  raise  its  specific  gravity,  and  gas  bubbles  form 
on  the  surface  of  the  ore  particles  that  float  the  ore  to  the  surface 
where  it  can  be  run  off. 

735.084.  Albert  M.  Fuller,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Paste.  Ten 
parts  ofborax  are  added  to  100  parts  of  cooked  flour  and  water, 
the  whole  dried  and  ground. 

735,098.  Carl  Hoepfner,  Franlcfort-ou-Main,  Germany.  Ob- 
taining lead.  Ores  or  mattes  containing  silver,  lead,  iron  and 
zinc  are  leached  with  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride  containing 
sodium  chloride,  the  silver  is  removed  by  copper  and  mercury, 
the  iron  by  copper  oxychloride.  the  lead  by  zinc  sulphite  as  a 
sulphite,  the  copper  is  precipitated  from  the  resulting  chloride 
solution  by  zinc,  and  the  zinc  chloride  solution  decomposed  to 
recover  zinc  and  the  chlorine  used  to  leach  fresh  ore. 

735,142.  George  Palmer,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to  Wm, 
R.  Hearst,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Making  half-tone  prtDting' Sur- 
faces. A  thin  film  with  half-tone  screen  on  one  side  is  placed 
film  side  tip  on  a  sensitized  gelatine  surface,  a  negative  is  placed 
on  top  of  the  screen  and  printed,  the  unaffected  gelatine  is  dis- 
solved off,  and  the  exposed  portious  of  the  plate  etched  to  make 
a  printing  surface  in  relief.  The  screen  may  be  a  color  screen, 
when  a  plurality  of  plates  will  be  made  for  color-printing,  and 
may  be  separated  from  the  sensitized  surface. 

735'I48-  Alexander  S.  Ramage,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  FoOd 
from  whey.  The  whey  is  made  alkaline,  concentrated  to  three- 
tenths  its  volume,  alcohol  added  to  precipitate  whey  proteids,  and 
the  desired  amount  of  lactose,  and  the  precipitate  dried. 

735<  '49'  As  above,  but  only  sufficient  alcohol  is  added  to  pre- 
cipitate proteids,  not  lactose. 

735>'5S'  Gustav  O.  Roseuleaf,  Muscatine,  Iowa.  FIre-pPOOf 
OOmpoUDd.  Sand  and  cement,  35  parts  each,  and  50  parts  saw- 
<ltist  wet  with  solution  of  blue  vitriol. 

735,244.  Hans  Goldschmidt,  Essen-on-Ruhr,  Germany.  As- 
^gnor  to  Clarence  B.  Scbultz,  Berlin,  Prussia.  Metal-welding. 
A  crucible  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  iron  oxide  and  aluminum, 
ignited,  and  the  melted  product  poured  around  the  joint  to  be 
welded. 
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735,372.  William  Kent,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Process  of  makingf 
g^as.  A  charge  of  coal  is  made  incandescent,  another  charge 
added  and  air  blown  in  at  the  top  and  bottom,  while  steam  is  ad- 
mitted in  the  zone  of  greatest  heat,  and  the  gas  withdrawn  mid- 
way of  the  charge. 

735,278.  Adolf  Luft,  Lemberg,  Austria-Hungary .  Plas- 
tic insulating  compounds.  Phenol  is  mixed  with  formalin 
(equal  parts)  and  40  per  cent,  sulphuric  add  of  16°  Beaum^,  the 
mixture  boiled  to  obtain  a  precipitated  mass,  to  which  camphor 
and  alkali  are  added  and  the  whole  boiled  and  dissolved  in 
glycerin  and  formaldehyde,  the  product  thickened  by  boiling  and 
the  mass  molded  and  dried. 

735.293.  Eugen  Polte,  Magdeburg-Sudenburg,  Germany. 
Solid  articles  of  wolfram  and  lead.  A  mixture  of  the  pulver- 
ized metals  is  made  and  molded  under  pressure. 

735.361.  Henry  L.  Gantt  and  Frederick  W.  Taylor,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Assignors  to  Morse  Thermo  Gage  Co.,  Tru- 
mausburg,  N.  V.    Finding' and  FcgfulatingT  temperature.    A 

light  ray  is  passed  through  a  standardizing  medium  as  colored 
glass  which  gives  it  a  determinate  intensity  and  color  with  which 
the  brightness  and  color  of  a  heated  article  is  compared.  The 
latter  may  be  the  closed  end  of  a  tube  immersed  in  a  metal  bath 
whose  temperature  is  to  be  determined. 

735.365>  Robert  A.  Hadfield,  Sheffield,  England.  Making 
steel.  Iron  from  which  carbon,  manganese,  and  silicon  are  re- 
moved is  put  in  a  vessel  with  weighed  portions  of  'chromium, 
nickel,  and  aluminum  all  melted  to  make  chromium  nickel  steel. 

735,424.  Frederick  W.  Taylor  and  Henry  L.  Gantt,  South 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Pyrometer  process.  A  standard  incandescent 
lamp  is  compared  with  the  hot  substance  whose  temperature  is 
desired. 

735'4^5'  As  above  for  the  apparatus.  The  incandescent 
lamp  and  the  heated  substance  are  viewed  through  the  same  tube. 
See  735.361. 

735.436.  Richard  A.  Anthony,  New  York,  N.  Y.  PhOtO- 
g^raphle  film.  A  sensitive  layer  ts  applied  to  one  side  of  a  nitro- 
cellulose support,  a  protective  layer  of  colored  insoluble  wax  or 
paraffin  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  support,  light-excluding 
means  as  insoluble  colored  gelatin  on  the  back  of  the  film,  and 
numerals  or  marks  on  the  back  of  the  colored  layer. 

735,444.  James  H,  Baker,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y,  Assignor 
to  Baker  and  ShevHn  Co. ,  same  place.  Treating  Sulphite  paper 
stock.  The  stock  is  mixed  with  water,  and  regulated  jets  are 
allowed  to  play  on  the  mixture  so  as  to  separate  the  long  and 
short  fibers,  the  former  of  which  are  pressed  into  sheets. 

735,460.  William  L.  Bumam,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    Retraetom* 
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eter.  Two  sliding  concentric  telescope  tubes  are  provided 
with  suitable  lenses,  revolving  dial,  jointed  standard,  graduated 
bands  and  pointers,  and  an  adjustable  chin  rest. 

735,464.  Eugene  A.  Byrnes,  Washington,  D.  C.  Electro- 
lytic diaphrag-m.  An  electrolytic  cell  with  an  electrode  of  fusi- 
ble metal,  means  for  melting  it,  and  a  diaphragm  of  particles  of 
ferroso- ferric  oxide  floating  on  said  electrode. 

735,501.  Charles  A.  Harp  and  John  F.  Starkweather,  Sr. 
Stockton,  Cal.  Assignors  to  George  Marks,  Sacramento,  Cal., 
and  Ben  Davis,  W.  A.  Morris,  and  John  F,  Starkweather,  Jr., 
Sacramento,  Cal.  Extracting  jrold  and  atlver.  Kaolin  400, 
brick  dust  300,  limestone,  sawdust,  and  charcoal  ( 5  pounds  each) , 
are  added  to  the  pulverized  ore,  the  mixture  is  roasted  till  the 
sulphur  is  gone,  then  potassium  nitrate  is  added,  if  an  oxidizing 
action  is  desired. 

735,512.  Henry  Hirsching,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Extracting 
gfOld,  silver,  etc.  Chloridized  ores  or  tailings  containing  gold, 
copper,  silver,  nickel  and  zinc  are  washed,  leached  with  ammonia 
or  a  soluble  ammonium  salt,  the  gold  and  silver  precipitated  by 
electrolysis,  the  base  metals  as  oxides  by  caustic  soda,  and  boil- 
ing, then  separating  the  sodium  zincate  by  water  as  zinc  hy- 
droxide, separating  the  nickel  oxide  by  ammonia  and  boiling 
whereby  nickel  hydroxide  is  precipitated  and  ammonia  recovered. 

735,528.  James  E.  Kirkpatrick,  Taunton,  England.  Re- 
fractory bricks.  Crude  pure  magnesite  from  southern  India 
is  first  dead-burnt,  then  ground  and  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  with  a  little  borax,  enough  water  is  added  to  just  bind  it  and 
it  is  molded  and  burned  at  high  heat. 

735>536-  Adolf  Lehmann  and  Edmund  Schonhals,  Mascow, 
Russia.  PhotOffraphle  plate.  A  transfer  plate  of  flexible 
metal,  a  sensitive  layer  and  a  thin  sheet  of  rubber  interposed. 

735,538.  Julis  Lewey,  Bicbrich,  Germany.  Artlflcial  wax. 
A  compound  of  acetone  5,  paraffin  85,  ceresin  5,  and  stearin  5 
parts. 

735,542.  Henry  T.  Lyttleton,  Marshall,  Texas.  Spirometer. 
Two  vessels  are  made  of  the  shape  of  an  acute  triangle  of  about 
40°.  the  acute  end  being  slightly  truncated,  and  one  side  of  each 
vessel  open.  One  is  inverted  in  the  other,  and  the  inner  one 
hinged  at  the  acute  end,  with  an  external  index  arm  and  inlet 
pipe  for  the  air.  The  acute  end  of  the  outer  vessel  has  also  a 
foot. 

73S,594'  Alfred  G.  Salamon,  London,  and  Percy  Williams, 
Rochester,  England.  Assignors  to  the  British  Granite  Co., 
London,  England.  Re^actory  material.  Artificial  stone  is 
treated  with  soditun  silicate  and  sodium  bicarbonate  both  in  solu- 
tion ;  it  is  then  soaked  in  a  15  per  cent,  solution  of  calcium  chlo- 
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ride  and  heated  to  about  80°  C. ,  washed,  dried,  and  stoved.  See 
patents  631,719,  668,562,  683,540,  686,673,  689,120,  foi"uralite." 

735i599-  Hermann  Scbrader,  Hunningen,  Germany.  Hor- 
dantfnsr  wool.  The  wool  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  soluble 
chromium  salts  and  the  organic  acids  of  vinasse,  COOH.CH,N 
(CH,),OH. 

735,604.  John  F.  Smith,  Chicago,  111.  Paint.  Turpentine 
3,  beeswax  3,  gelatin  i  and  boiUng  water  3  parts  make  No.  i, 
gum  copal  I,  linseed  oil  6,  turpentine  2  and  wood  alcohol  i.  No. 
2,  and  paraffin  3,  raw  linseed  3,  and  ammonia  i.  No.  3.  Color 
is  added  and  the  three  compounds  mixed  and  molded  into  pastille 
crayons. 

735,666.  Robert  A.  Hadfield,  Sheffield,  England.  Chromium 
□Ickel  steel.  Contains  between  0.6  and  1.75  carbon,  between 
0.25  and  5  of  chromium,  and  between  0.25  and  7  of  nickel,  all 
per  cents.  May  also  have  0.2  of  manganese  and  the  same  of 
aluminum  and  2.5  of  silicon. 

ADGOST  II,   1903. 

735<748'  William  A.  Giveus,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Compoundfor 
Bteel-making'.  Soak  bath  for  cast-steel  ingots  of  salt  and  borax 
each  44  and  charcoal  12  parts  by  weight. 

735-775-  Psul  Julius  and  Friedrich  Rubold,  Ludwigshafen-on- 
Rhine,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Badische  Auilin  Co.  SulphUF 
dye.  Dinitro-wi-dichlor  benzene  is  treated  successively  with 
alkali  thiocyanates  and  an  aromatic  amino  hydroxy  compound  and 
the  product  melted  with  sulphur  and  sodium  sulphide,  which 
gives  a  black  powder  soluble  in  sodium  sulphide  solution,  insolu- 
ble in  cold  acetone,  benzene,  glacial  acetic  acid  and  ethyl  alco- 
hol, dyeing  unmordauted  cotton  from  all^aline  bath  shades  that 
turn  blue  on  exposure  to  air. 

735,777.  Satori  Kato,  Chicago,  111.  Assignor  to  Kate  Coffee 
Co.,  same  place.  CoSee  COncentratOS.  The  beans  are  roasted, 
powdered  and  pressed  to  remove  fat,  the  volatile  oil  distilled  off, 
the  fiber  separated  and  the  remainder  dried  and  granulated;  a  por- 
tion of  this  is  pulverized  and  mixed  with  the  volatile  oil,  dried  at 
a  low  temperature  and  the  remainder  of  the  granulated  material 
added. 

735,808.  William  Peto,  and  James  W.  T.  Cadett.  Ashlead, 
England.  Battery  electrolytes.  Powdered  lead  sulphate 
moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

735.819.  Alonzo  Ramsdell,  Chicago,  111.  Alloy.  Lead  12, 
antimony  6,  and  aluminum  8  ounces  are  melted  and  mixed  with 
100  pounds  of  cast  iron. 

735.820.  Charles  J.  Reed,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Assignor  to 
Security  Investment  Co.,  same  place.  SecODdary  battery 
plates.     Lead  in  a  moist  condition  is  treated  with  hydrochloric 
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add  gas,  and  an  oxidizing  agent  to  form  lead  chloride,  and  the 
chloride  reduced  to  spongy  metallic  lead  by  zinc  chloride. 

735,894.  Wm.  B.  Middleton,  London,  England.  Treating 
Zino  ores-  The  ore  is  first  heated,  then  transferred ou  a  layerof 
incandescent  fuel  and  reduced,  then  fresh  fuel  added  and  another 
layer  of  heated  ore,  etc. 

735,902.  Carl  V.  Petraeus,  lola,  Kansas.  Treating  zlno 
or68.  The  ore  is  mixed  with  carbon  and  smelted  without  air, 
the  volatilized  zinc  collected,  and  the  residue  heated  in  an  oxidiz- 
ing atmosphere  to  oxidize  the  zinc  and  lead  and  drive  them  off  as 
fumes  that  are  screened  and  the  metals  thereby  recovered  and 
whitened  by  heating  to  a  red  heat. 

735.903-  Oliver  H.  Picher,  Joplin,  Mo.  Spelter  from  zine 
OFe-  The  ore  is  heated  till  the  lead  sublimes  but  not  the  zinc; 
the  residue  is  desulphurized  and  calcined,  then  mixed  with  carbon 
and  heated  in  retorts  to  volatilize  the  zinc. 

735>9i9-  Alphonso  A.  Tregidgo,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Qulek- 
Sllver  turnaee-  Shaped  tike  a  blast-furnace  with  a  hopper  on 
top  and  a  cone  in  the  bosh  with  point  up,  hollow,  perforated,  and 
movable  vertically  to  open  or  close  the  shaft  of  the  furnace,  a 
vapor  pipe  near  the  top,  a  burner  opening  into  the  bosh,  and  an 
inclined  hearth  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

735.94'-  Arthur  W.  Burwell,  Cleveland  Ohio.  Assignor  to 
Elmer  A.  Sperry,  same  place.  FlUX  for  use  in  tinning.  Palmitic, 
stearic,  free  oleic  acids,  and  a  hydrocarbon  whose  boiling-point  is 
higher  than  the  melting-point  of  tin. 

735.948.  Charles  Combes,  Paris,  France.  Carbon  tetrachlo- 
ride. Carbon  is  heated  with  sulphur  chloride  in  an  atmosphere 
of  chlorine,  the  products  are  condensed  and  the  sulphur  chloride 
continuously  returned  to  the  system. 

736,007.  Fritz  Perrelet  and  Carl  Becker,  OfFenbach-on-Main, 
Germany.  DecompOBlllGr  fats.  A  current  of  fat  and  .steam  is 
introduced  into  a  close  chamber  under  pressure,  and  simulta- 
neously but  at  a  different  place  a  current  of  alkali  and  steam  is  in- 
troduced and  the  two  intimately  mixed  and  carried  through  a 
heated  conduit  into  a  separating  tank. 

736,008-9-10.  Carl  V.  Petraeus,  lola,  Kansas.  ZlDC  Ores. 
The  ore  may  be  first  roasted  to  desulphurize  it,  then  mixed  with 
carbon  and  highly  heated  to  volatilize  most  of  the  zinc,  which  is 
condensed,  then  heating  the  residues  with  carbon  to  recover  the 
volatile  metallic  portion,  mixing  the  zinc  oxide  with  water  and 
fine  carbon  to  a  paste  and  smelting  it. 

736,016.  James  H.  Reid,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  GeneFattngr 
electricity.  Gaseous  fuel  is  diffused  through  the  pores  of  an 
electric  conductor,  maintained  in  surface  contact  with  an  oxygen- 
bearing  fluid  of  lower  electrical  conducti\-ity  than  said  conductor, 
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maintaining  the  oxygen-bearing  fluid  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  the  incoming  gas,  and  providing  an  external  circuit  from 
said  conductor  through  said  fluid. 

736,017.  As  above  for  the  battery.  A  sealed  vessel  with 
hollow  electrodes  of  porous  tubes  has  a  circulating  pipe  connect- 
ing the  top  and  bottom  with  interposed  receptacle,  and  means  for 
heating  the  electrolyte  of  an  alkaline  hydroxide. 

736,061.  Marc  W.  Beylik,  Burbank,  Cal,  Assignor  to  John  M. 
Sherman,  Freemont,  Ohio.  Cetyl-fifUalacol.  Guaiacol  is  added 
to  sodium  alcoholate;  this  solution  is  poured  on  fused  spermaceti, 
thoroughly  mixed  and  digested  for  three  hours  at  83°  C;  then 
glycerol  is  mixed  with  the  mass  and  the  cetyl- guaiacol  separated 
by  collecting  on  the  surface,  being  insoluble  in  glycerol, 

736.078.  Henry  T,  Durant,  London,  England.  Apparatus 
for  dissolTlngr  ores.  A  tank  with  conical  bottom  and  a  pipe 
connecting  the  top  and  bottom  for  circulating  the  solvents  by  an 
interposed  pump. 

736,083.  Herbert  C.  B.  Forester,  Sketty,  England.  Artifl- 
elal  (ael.  Exposes  the  mixture  to  a  regulated  low  heat,  and  af- 
terwards adds  a  certain  amount  of  moisture. 

736,087.  John  G.  Graham,  Bramhall,  Stockport,  England. 
Contact  apparatus  for  sulphuric  acfd.  The  contact  pieces  are 
trough-shaped  in  cross- section,  disposed  transversely  across  the 
chamber,  with  corrugated  sides  turned  towards  the  inflowing 
gases. 

736,098.  Lallah  S.  Highton,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Adminis- 
tratrix, Purilylng"  alcohol.  A  small  percent,  of  a  fixed  poly- 
basic  acid  as  phosphoric  is  added  to  the  raw  spirit  whereby  a1kyl 
acids  are  made  which  are  neutralized,  and  the  mixture  is  finally 
distilled,  the  acids  remaining  in  the  retort. 

736,162.  Scott  A.  Smith,  Providence,  R.  I.  Lubrteant.  To 
each  barrel  of  oil  is  added  i  gill  of  an  aqueous  soluttou  of  tar- 
taric acid  mixed  first  with  i  gallon  of  the  oil.  One  pound  of 
antimony  trioxide  is  mixed  dry  with  J^  pound  of  tartaric  acid 
and  half  a  gill  of  boiling  water  added,  mixed,  and  i  pound  air- 
slaked  lime  added,  and  the  whole  stirred  into  the  barrel  of  oil. 

736,204.  Max  Buchner,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
C.  F.  Boehringer  Sohne,  Mannheim -Waldorf,  Baden,  Germany. 
ReduclD?  nttro  and  azo  compounds.  The  compounds  are 
mixed  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  stannous  chloride, 
then  put  in  the  cathode  space  of  a  cell  and  high-tension  currents 
passed,  precipitating  the  tin  for  reuse. 

736.205-6.  As  above,  for  the  reduction  of  aromatic 
nltro  compounds.  The  first  for  putting  the  substance  in  an 
electrolytic  cell  with  a  chromium  compound.     The  second  for 
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mixing  the  substance  with  an  alkaline  cathode  bath  and  passing 
an  electric  current  in  the  presence  of  a  copper  anode. 

736,250.  Friedrich  Hans.sen,  Altoona-on-Elbe,  Germany. 
Hemog^lobin  preparations.  Solutions  of  hemoglobin  are 
mixed  with  carbonates,  and  an  acid  added  to  free  the  carbon 
dioxide.     May  be  added  to  milk. 

AUGUST  18,   1903. 

736>374-  Friedrich  Fischer  and  Hugo  Guntrum,  Elberfeld, 
Gennany.  Assignors  to  Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  De- 
velopingf  photOgrf&pbS.  The  developing  solution  contains 
amino- (7- hydroxy  benzyl  sulphonic  acid,  a  sulphite  and  an 
alkaline  carbonate. 

7361380.  Richard  Gley,  Berlin,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Actien  Gesellschaft  for  Anilin  Fabrikatiou,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Blue  sulphur  dye.  Hydroxydiphenylamiue  is  heated  with 
sulphur  to  180°  C.  and  above.  The  dye  is  insoluble  in  water,  . 
soluble  in  caustic  alkali  and  warm  sulphuric  acid  blue,  in 
alkali  sulphide  green-blue,  and  dyeing  fast  indigo  blue. 

736,381.  Moritz  F.  R.  Glogner,  Freiburg,  Germany.  Purt- 
^ing:  grraphlte.  The  powdered  graphite  is  first  washed  with 
cold  water  whereby  quartz,  iron,  etc.,  are  removed,  then  stirred 
into  a  paste  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  water  and  half 
its  weight  of  petroleum,  in  a  closed  vessel,  allowed  to  stand,  and 
then  water  sprinkled  over  the  top  of  the  liquid  whereby  the 
graphite  is  separated  from  earthy  substances. 

736.400.  Noah  V.  Hybinette.  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Assignor  to 
International  Nickel  Co.,  N.  J.  Nlckel-lron  alloys.  Ores 
consisting  mainly  of  iron,  nickel  and  copper  sulphides  are  roasted 
with  common  salt,  then  heated  to  decompose  the  iron  and  nickel 
chlorides  while  the  copper  chloride  is  leached  out  and  the  residue 
made  directly  into  nickel  steel. 

736.401 .  Georges  Jaquemin,  Malzeville,  France.  Yeast. 
Low  yeast  is  cultivated  in  a  nutritive  medium,  and  for  a  part  of 
that  nutritive  medium  an  equal  quantity  of  a  must  and  an 
organic  acid  are  substituted  progressively  in  successive  cultures, 

736.402.  As  above,  for  acclimating  a  yeast  in  a  sugared 
liquid  of  density  1 104  by  centesimal  densimeter,  and  an  acidity 
equal  to  5  grams  tartaric  acid  and  2  grams  sulphuric  acid  per 
liter,  made  by  successive  cultures  as  in  736,401. 

736.403.  Oscar  Kaltwasser  and  Max  Gaumer,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. Assignors  to  Aktien  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin  Fabrikation, 
same  place.  Indlg^o-blue  sulphur  dye.  A  specified  indophenol 
is  heated  in  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  i  molecule  of  crystal- 
lized sodium  sulphide  to  4  atoms  of  sulphur ;  the  dye  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  but  soluble  in  caustic  alkalies  dull  green-blue. 
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in  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  violet,  dyeing  unmordanted 
cotton  dull  green-blue  becoming  a  fast  indigo-blue  by  oxidation. 

736,411.  John  L.  Leonard,  Pasadena,  Cat.  Assignor  two- 
thirds  to  John  M.  Armstrong  Longbeach,  and  Ertell  W.  Lincoln, 
of  Pasadena,  Cal.  Looatlag^  minerals.  Two  electrodes  are 
placed  at  different  points  in  the  earth  to  lie  prospected  and  the 
earth  around  them  saturated  with  two  liquids  having  unequal 
action  on  tbe  electrodes  which  are  connected  by  a  measuring  de- 
vice insulated  from  the  earth,  and  the  resistance  measured. 

736,444.  Jules  E.  C.  L.  Putzeys,  Brussels,  Belgium.  Purl- 
fylngf  water.  An  aqueous  solution  of  cartx)nic  anhydride  is 
added  to  filtered  water,  and  the  whole  passed  through  masses  of 
calcium  carbonate  and  then  aerated  to  precipitate  the  lime  salts. 

736,479-  Friedrich  Berg,  Warreusville,  Ohio.  DeodorlzingT 
petroleum.  Crude  oil  is  treated  with  alkali  for  several  hours  at 
above  212°  F.  in  a  closed  chamber  having  an  outlet  at  the  top 
for  air  and  gases,  but  condensing  in  the  top  the  condensable  vapors 
while  passing  air  through  the  body  of  oil  and  alkali. 

736,480.  As  above  for  apparatus  to  carry  out  the  process 
comprising  a  treating  tank,  providing  with  air  blasts  in  the  bottom, 
and  two  double  coil  condensers  above  the  treating  tank. 

736.529.  Roberto  Lepetit,Susa,  Italy.  Formaldehyde  com- 
pound. An  astringent  aud  antiseptic  compound  of  reddish  brown 
color,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  weak  alkali  with  bright  ma- 
genta color,  and  in  alcohol,  acetone  or  glycerol  reddish  brown,  ob- 
tained by  the  reaction  of  formaldehyde  on  hematoxylone. 

736,565.  Ignaz  Szirmay,  Buda-Pesth,  Austria- Hungary. 
Zincing'  by  electrolysis.  The  object  is  made  the  cathode  with 
a  zinc  anode  in  an  electrolyte  of  ziuc  sulphate,  dextrose,  and  a 
mixture  of  aluminum  and  magnesium  sulphates  containing  at 
least  15  per  cent,  magnesium,  passing  the  current  and  adding 
zinc  sulphate  as  required. 

736,611.  CarlG.  P.  DeLaval,  Stockholm.  Sweden.  Extract- 
Ingf  zinc.  An  electric  furnace  is  made  with  a  pocket  under  the 
electrodes  and  the  powdered  zinc  ore  piled  in  a  sloping  heap  at 
the  opposite  end  of  the  furnace  so  that  the  radiant  heat  of  the 
arc  plays  on  its  surface,  the  non-volatile  ingredients  run  into  the 
pocket  and  the  volatile  metal  is  conveyed  away  and  condensed. 

7361625-  Francis  L  DuPont,  Wilmington,  Del.  Apparatus  for 
condensing  and  mixing  acids.  Especially  for  condensing 
nitric  acid  fumes  in  sulphuric  acid.  A  plurality  of  tanks  ar- 
ranged on  a  slope  with  connections  from  bottom  to  bottom,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  the  upper  vessel  to  the  bottom  of  the  lowest 
one  in  the  series.  The  upper  or  gas  spaces  of  the  vessels  are  also 
connected. 

736,698-9,     Both  to  Alonzo    P.   Cuthriell.   Portsmouth,    Va. 
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Assignor  to  Dolphin  Paint  Co.,  same  place.  Antt-foulingr  Oom- 
position.  The  first,  shellac  vainisb,  raw  linseed  oil,  arsenious 
add,  and  pxides  of  iron  and  mercury,  the  second  adds  zinc  oxide, 
turpentine  and  tar. 

736,712.  Ricardo  Fortun  and  Eduardo  Semprun,  Madrid, 
Spain.  Aluminum  Bolder.  Copper  6,  silver  i,  tin  60,  alumi- 
num 29.5,  bismuth  3,  antimony  0.5  parts. 

736,730.  Gerhard  Hoyermann,  Hanover,  Germany.  RendOF- 
tngr  phoBphorlo  acid  soluble  Id  cltrle  acld>  One  hundred 
parts  of  finely  ground  natural  phosphate  are  treated  with  30 
parts  of  sulphuric  add  50°  Beaum^  and  30  parts  of  water. 

736,812.  Rudolph  Bormann,  Berlin,  Germany.  Solder.  A 
paste  of  powdered  tin,  zinc  chloride  and  cellulose  that  can  be  ap- 
plied by  a  brush. 

736,838.  Harry  W.  Gander,  Rudy,  Pa.  Wood  preserva- 
tive. Linseed  oil  112,  varnish  6,  turpentine  6,  alcohol  4,  char- 
coal 12,  and  alum  in  powder  3  parts. 

736.868.  Wm.  M.  F.  McCarty,  Rockyridge,  Md.  Assignor  to 
Arthur  Coppel,  N.  V.  ElectFOlyslS  Ot  water.  Sodium  and 
potassium  tartrates,  i  pound  each,  are  added  to  a  ton  of  water, 
sulphuric  add  Vm  P^^"^  added,  the  current  passed  and  the  gases 
collected. 

736.869.  James  J.  McTighe,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  by  Anna  and 
Mary  Adelaide  McTighe,  his  executrices.  Lime  and  e:a8.  An 
ordinary  lime-kiln  is  operated  under  a  vacuum  and  the  gas  passed 
through  the  hot  carbon. 

736,876.  Emile  Raynaud,  Spy,  and  Leon  Pierron,  Jette  St. 
Pierre,  Belgium.  Sulphuric  anhydride.  The  vessels  contain- 
ing the  contact  substances  have  at  each  end  masses  of  feeble  cata- 
lytic action,  those  of  great  power  being  in  the  middle,  whereby 
dissociation  is  prevented. 

ADGUST  25,  1903. 

736,924.  Bror  A.  Bergman,  Nyfors,  Sweden.  ReeOTerlUgT 
tin.  Tin  scrap  is  made  the  negative  pole  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
alkali,  and  a  metal  positive  to  tin  used  as  the  positive  pole, 
whereby  the  tin  is  caused  to  dissolve  as  alkaline  stannate,  and  is 
recovered. 

736.946-  Eugene  R.  Edson,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Assignor  to 
Kdson  Reduction  Machinery  Co.,  Augusta,  Me.  Deposing  of 
tool  Biases.  The  vessel  producing  foul  gases  is  connected  with 
a  tank  by  means  of  a  pipe  perforated  to  the  top;  in  the  bottom  of 
said  tank  is  a  perforated  water  supply  to  dissolve  all  gases  soluble 
in  water;  others  pass  out  at  the  top  to  another  vessel,  the  first 
having  also  a  connection  with  a  sewer  drain. 

736,957-     GeoVges  Gautier,  Paris,  France.  Artificial  leather. 
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Raw  hide  is  softened  by  lime,  then  disintegrated  and  mixed  with 
chrome  oxide  and  zinc  sulphate  and  pressed  into  sheets. 

73<^>959'  Gustav  Glock,  Berlin,  Germany.  Pure  aodtio  aeld. 
An  acid  alkaline  sulphate  is  added  to  crude  pyrotigneous  acid  and 
the  mixture  distilled. 

736,982.  Arthur  B.  Larcher,  Oldtown,  Me.  Assignor  to  Pe- 
nobscot Chemical  Fiber  Co. ,  same  place.  Electrolysis  ol  sa- 
lines.  An  anode,  a  diaphragm,  and  a  cathode,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  vertical  gratings  that  support  th^  diaphragm  and  have  an 
impervious  bottom. 

73^i994-  Bc>^  2-  Meth,  Brzozdowce,  Austria- Hungary.  EtCh- 
InST  SriftBB.  A  pattern  is  etched  in  a  metal  plate  and  filled  with 
a  pasty  printing  and  etching  medium,  consisting  of  ammonium 
fluoride  2,  hydrofluoric  acid  i,  magnesium  carbonate  70,  white 
dextrin  30,  yellow  dextrin  ao,  aniline  black  5  and  water  30  parts, 
transferring  the  pattern  by  tissue  paper  to  the  object  and  allow- 
ing it  to  etch  and  then  washing  it  off  by  water. 

737>o<^3-  Robert  McKnight,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Condensing 
volatile  fumes.  A  rotatable  bowl  lias  a  fixed  cover  with  fume 
pipe  and  water  supply  delivering  near  the  bottom  of  the  bowl, 
which  is  provided  with  partitions  adapted  to  mix  the  water  and 
fumes. 

737.015.  Wm.  H.  Paxton,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Fumlture 
polish.  Machine  oil  40,  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  cinnamon  and 
gutta  percha  dissolved  in  machine  oil  (3 each),  and  brown  vinegar 
30.  The  oil  and  vinegar  aie  first  mixed  at  130°  F. ,  and  the  rest 
added. 

7371O23.  Frederick  C.  Rockwell,  West  Hartford,  Conn.  Arti- 
ficial fuel.  Hard,  porous  carbonized  peat  is  impregnated  with  a 
metallic  sulphate  and  sodium  chloride. 

737,024.  Louis  Roehm  and  Paul  Walther,  Chicago,  111.  Arti- 
ficial stone.  One  part  of  magnesia  and  3  parts  of  sand  are 
mixed  dry  and  wet  with  a  composition  of  magnesium  bromide  2, 
and  sodium  salt  and  potassium  sulphate  ( leach),  and  aluminum 
chloride  about  i  part  and  sufficient  water,  the  whole  molded  to 
shape. 

737,046.  James  B.  and  Warren  L.  Truitt,  and  Wm.  0.  Tem- 
ple. Cripple  Creek,  Colo.  Assignors  one-fourth  to  Beauregard 
Ross,  Denver,  Colo.  Pre clplta ting  zlno  box.  Two  tanks  with 
conical  bottoms,  pipes  connecting  the  bottoms  and  each  tank  with 
a  perforated  inner  box  to  hold  the  zinc  and  a  supply  pipe  to  one 
tank  with  funnel  top,  the  tanks  being  arranged  on  a  slope. 

737,055-6.  Wm.  J.  Armbruster,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Making 
pigments.  Solutions  of  zinc  sulphate,  and  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate are  mixed  with  barium  sulphide,  then  with  more  zinc  sul- 
phate the  several  precipitates  being  collected  and  mixed.     The 
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second  patent  uses  zinc  nitrate  and  sodium  sulphate  and  carbon- 
ate. 

737,060-1.  Aron  M.  Bean,  Denver,  Colo.  The  first  for  zlho 
and  copper.  The  ores  are  mixed  with  an  oxidizing  fiux  and 
heated  in  a  closed  chamber  with  just  sufficient  air  to  form  sul- 
phates, the  heat  being  indirect,  then  leaching  and  precipitating. 
The  second  patent  is  for  preeiOQB  metals,  by  treating  their 
pulverized  ores  in  the  same  way,  combustion  of  the  sulphur  being 
carefully  avoided. 

737,067.  WinfieldS.  Brandt,  Binghampton,  N.  Y.  Apparatus 
for  pyroligrneODS  aeld.  Batteries  of  retorts,  steam  supply  and 
superheaters,  with  condensers  and  supply  tanks  so  arranged  that 
any  one  of  the  units  of  the  apparatus  can  be  removed  or  cut  out 
without  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  other  units. 

737'099-  Charles  C.  Hall,  Alexandria,  Ind.  Assignor  to 
American  Insulating  Material  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
■Ilneral  wool  felt.  The  mineral  wool  is  placed  in  a  tank  con- 
taining 800  parts  of  water  having  wood  pulp  40,  flour  10,  and 
alum  I ,  through  which  diffused  blasts  of  air  are  forced  to  disinte- 
grate the  fibers  which  are  then  settled  on  a  screen,  drained  and 
dried. 

737,116.  Edward  M.  Knight,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Filtering' 
medlam.  A  pad  composed  of  several  layers  of  fibrous  material 
with  interposed  layers  of  carbon,  the  outer  edges  of  the  fibrous 
pads  being  interlocked. 

737,123.  Florentine  J.  Machalske,  Chicago,  111.  Making 
carbon  ohlorldes.  One-half  assigned  to  Charles  Herbert  Lyon, 
same  place.  Carbon  chlorides  and  sulphur  are  produced  by  heat- 
ing a  mixture  of  coke,  sodium  chloride,  silica  and  sulphur  in  an 
.  electric  furnace. 

737.233-  John  B.  F.  Herreshoff,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor 
to  General  Chemical  Co. ,  same  place.  Absorber  for  making: 
Salphurlc  add.  A  jacketed  vessel  has  an  inverted  cone  near 
the  bottom  thereof  in  which  is  a  perforated  plate,  and  supply  pipes 
so  arranged  as  to  keep  the  level  of  the  liquid  in  said  cone  or 
funnel  just  above  the  perforated  plate,  above  which  is  a  cooling 
device. 

7371^3^'  Charles  N.  Holmes,  London,  England.  FibrouS 
material.  The  fiber  is  boiled  in  an  alkaline  solution,  then 
treated  with  a  mixture  of  water  4000,  logwood  extract  40,  sumac 
extract  30,  ferric  sulphate  90,  then  dried  and  combed,  and 
given  a  bath  of  glue  60,  water-black  3,  acetic  acid  3,  oleic  acid  i 
and  water  650  parts  by  weight,  then  drying  and  combing  the 
fiber  which  may  be  Mexican,  Java  or  cocoanut. 

737>249-  Abraham  Kronstein,  Carlsruhe,  Germany.  Thlok 
oils.      Vegetable  oils  and  resin  are  mixed  and  heated  till  the 
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mixture  solidifies;  the  heat  is  then  raised  till  the  mass  is  re- 
melted, 

737,285.  Charles  B.  Schoenmehl,  Waterbury,  Conn.  Battery 
element.  A  wedge-shaped  compressed  plate,  thin  edge  down, 
of  oxide  of  copper. 

737>334-  JamesS.  Burns,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Assignor  one- third 
to  George  P.  Goodale,  Detroit,  Mich.  Artiflelal  Btooe.  Sodium 
silicate  8,  copperas  4,  salt  5,  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  {%  . 
part  each),  and  water  holding  2  parts  of  litharge  in  suspension  are 
mixed  and  applied  to  a  mixture  of  Portland  cement  and  sand,  and 
while  curing,  the  stone  is  treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

737,421.  Axel  Krefdng,  Christiana,  Norway.  Assignor  to 
Ernest  Herrmann,  Paris,  France.  Glutinous  SUbStEDCes  trotn 
seaweed.  Seaweed  is  dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate  and  pre- 
cipitated by  lime  milk,  filtered  off  and  CO,  passed  into  the  solu- 
tion to  regenerate  the  soda,  the  solution  being  used  to  dissolve  a 
fresh  lot  of  seaweed.     The  product  is  tangate  of  lime. 

737,432.  Julius  Meinl,  Vienna,  Austria- Hungary.  Cocoa 
sabBtJtUte.  Cocoa  beans  are  cleaned,  roasted  and  crushed  ;  malt 
is  converted  into  dextrin  and  roasted  at  75°  C.  mixed  with  the 
beans  and  the  mixture  ground. 

737i445'  Eduard Muench,  I,udwigshafen -on -Rhine,  Germany. 
Assignor  to  Badische  Anilin  uud  Soda  Pabrik,  same  place.  Red 
brown  azo  dye.  Obtained  from  authranilic  acid  and  /-cresol, 
soluble  in  warm  water  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with 
yellow-red  color,  and  on  reduction  gives  anthrauilic  acid  and 
amino-/>-cresol, 

737,468.  Arthur  M.  Pierce,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to 
Bradford  L.  Gilbert  and  Wm.  H.  Peddle,  of  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Fire-proofinff  wood.  The  wood  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
fire-proofing  salts  as  borax  and  ammonium  sulphate  and  then  with 
a  mouatomic  alcohol,  which  is  afterwards  drawn  off  and  the  wood 
dried. 

737.529-  Alfred  H.  Thieme.  Springfield,  Mass.  Paper- 
hangers'  size.  Ground  glue  40,  sugar  14,  water  41,  isinglass 
4,  and  alum,  salicylic  acid  and  an  essential  oil  J^  part  each. 

737.557-  Richard  J.  Friswell,  London,  England.  Assignor 
one-half  to  the  British  UraliteCo.,  same  place.  Flexible  flre- 
reslstlDET  material.  Finely  divided  asbestos  is  pulped  with 
chalk,  formed  into  sheets  and  sprayed  with  an  alksiliiie  silicate 
and  sodium  bicarbonate,  so  as  to  leave  3  to  7  per  cent,  of  silicft 
iu  the  sheets.  Williah  H.  Sbaman. 
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The  Rates  of  the  Reactions  in  Solutions  Containing  Ferrous 
Sulphate,  Potassium  iodide  and  Chromic  Acid.  By  Ci^ka  C 
Bbnson.  /.  Pkys.  Ghent.,  7,  35&-388, 1903. — By  alarge  number  of 
experiments  it  is  shown  that  the  speed  and  the  reaction  order  of 
the  oxidation  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassium  iodide  by  chromic 
acid  are  very  different  according  as  the  two  are  oxidized  together 
or  separately. 

Since  the  experimental  results  cannot  be  explained  by  assuming 
the  formation  of  iron  peroxide  or  by  adopting  any  of  the  explana- 
tions that  have  previously  been  offered,  the  new  hypothesis  is  ad- 
vanced  that  ferrous  ion  and  iodide  ion  together  form  an  ion 

Fel,  the  oxidation  of  which  is  the  main  reaction.  The  author 
admits,  however,  that  the  assumption  of  such  a  reaction  is  not 
alone  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  facts.  G.  N.  Lbwis. 

The  influence  of  Dissolved  Qases  in  Conductivity  tor  a 
Direct  Current.  By  S.  I,.  Bigblow.  /.  Phys.  Chem.,  7,  327-347, 
1903. — The  author  measured  the  residual  current  at  intervals  of 
one- half  minute  to  ten  minutes  after  establishing  an  E.  M.  F.  of  i 
volt  between  two  platinum  electrodes  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid. 
He  shows  that  the  current  is  greatly  diminished  by  exhausting 
the  air  from  the  electrolyte  or  by  bubbling  carbon  dioxide  through 
and  increased  by  bubbling  oxygen  or  hydrogen  through.  In- 
creasing the  concentration  of  the  acid,  and  thereby  increasing  its 
conductivity,  does  not  increase  the  current,  but  if  instead  of  acid 
almost  pure  conductivity  water  is  used,  the  current  increases  with 
the  conductivity  of  the  water. 

The  author  believes  that  all  these  facts  which,  to  the  reviewer, 
seem  entirely  explicable  on  the  basis  of  the  accepted  theory  of 
Helmholtz,  demand  a  new  theory,  and  he  accordingly  advances 
one. 
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Ao  increase  in  temperature  causes  a  greater  current  immediately 
after  the  circuit  is  closed,  a  smaller  current  later.  This  the 
author  very  plausibly  explains  as  due  to  the  fact  that  the  solu- 
bilit>-  of  gases  decreases  with  {increasing  temperature,  while  the 
diffuriibility  increases.  G.  N.  Lbwis. 

Equilibrium  in  the  System  Composed  of  Sodium  Carbonate, 
5«dlum  Bicarbonate,  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Water.  By  Herbert 
N.  McCoy.  Am.  Chem.  /..  »9,  437-462,  1903. — A  solution  of 
sodium  bicarbonate  brealcs  up  to  some  extent  according  to  the  equa- 
tion, 2HC0,  =  H,C0, +  C6,.     By  the  mass  law  ,^ — ^^-  =  K. 

■  l-e^Oit-co, 
To  determine  the  coostaot  K,  the  author  shook  with  air  solutions 
containing  sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  in  varying  propor- 
tions. When  equilibrium  was  reached,  the  proportion  of  these 
two  was  found  by  analysis  of  the  solution.  The  concentration  of 
carbonic  acid  in  solution  was  calculated  from  analysis  of  the  air 
and  from  the  known  solubility  of  carbon  dioxide.  With  a  series 
of  solutions  all  tenth-normal  in  sodium,  but  varying  widely  in  the 
proportion  of  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  present,  5320  was  ob- 
tained as  the  moat  probable  value  of  K,  while  individual  deter- 
mination differed,  on  the  average,  several  per  cent,  from  this  value. 
According  to  these  measurements,  a  dilute  solution  of  any  well- 
dissociated  bicarbonate  is,  in  a  closed  space,  2. 68  per  cent,  de- 
composed according  to  the  above  equation.  This  decomposition 
is,  therefore,  of  much  greater  extent  than  the  hydroly tic  dissocia- 
tion, HCO,  +  H,0  =  ILCO,  -I-  OH,  studied  by  Walker  {Zlschr. 
phys.  Chem.,  33, 137).  The  author  calculates  that  a  tenth-normal 
solution  of  bicarbonate  is  2.9  x  lo"' normal  in  hydroxy!  ion  and  is, 
therefore,  only  one-twentieth  as  alkaline  as  it  would  be  if  hydro- 
lytic  dissociation  alone  occurred.  The  author  unfortunately  ob- 
scures his  discussion  by  applying  the  term,  hydrolytic  dissocia- 
tion to  both  reactions. 

Values  for  the  degree  of  hydrolysis  of  normal  carbonate  and  for 
the  dissociation  constant  of  carbonic  acid  relative  to  the  second 
hydrogen  ion,  are  also  calculated  and  compared  with  previous  de- 
terminations. The  author  finally  calculates  from  his  data,  and 
from  the  average  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air,  that  tenth- 
normal bicarbonate  should  reach  equilibrium  with  ordinary  air 
when  60  per  cent,  is  converted  into  carbonate.  This  was  very 
closely  verified  by  experiment.  G.  N,  Lewis. 

Adherence  of  Electrolytic  Metal  Deposits.  Bv  C.  F.  Buk- 
GBss  AND  Cari,  Hambubchbn.  /.  Phys.  Chem. ,  7, 409-415, 1903. — 
The  authors  discuss  the  conditions  upon  which  the  tenacity  of  an 
electrolytic  deposit  depend.  G.  N.  Lewis. 
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Chemical  Potential  and  Electromotive  Force.  Bt  Wildsr 
D.  Banceoft.  /.  I^ys.  Chem.,  7,  416-^427,  1903. — The  author 
ahowshowtheeqnatioDsforelectroiiiotive  force  developed  by  Nemst 
and  Planck  can  be  derived  from  Willard  Gibbs'  conception  of  the 
electromotive  force  as  a  measure  of  chemical  potential.  The 
paper  consists  in  part  of  sections  of  a  letter  written  by  Gibbs  to 
the  anthor.  G.  K.  Lbwis. 

Electrochemical  Analysis  and  the  Voltaic  Series.    By  J.  E- 

Root.  /.  Pkys.  C*«».,  7, 428-465,  1903. — This  paper  is  based  on  a 
large  number  of  determinations  of  tbe  dependence  of  the  current 
upon  the  electromotive  force  in  the  electrolysis  of  the  solutions 
most  frequently  used  for  electrochemical  analysis.  The  figures 
givea  are  for  an  electrolytic  cell  of  arbitrary  dimensions  and  no 
great  accuracy  is  attempted.  The  experiments  do  not  show  the 
necessity  of  changing  materially  the  present  methods  of  electro- 
lytic analysis.  G.  N.  Lewis. 

A  Determination  of  the  Heat  of  Fusion  <A  Ice.  By  AsTHaR 
W.Smith.  Phys.  Rev.,  17,  193-232,  1903. — The  heat  of  fusion 
of  ice,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  has  received  scant  attention 
from  experimenters.  Therefore  this  work  is  very  welcome,  in 
which  a  well-designed  method  is  carried  out  with  careful  atten- 
tion to  detail  and  close  scrutiny  of  possible  sources  of  error.  A 
well-insulated  calorimeter  was  filled  with  a  petroleum  oil  and 
small  cubes  of  pure  ice  below  0°.  Within  were  a  stirrer  and  an 
electric  heating  coil.  The  whole  calorimeter  was  slowly  heated 
by  the  coil,  (i)  to  about  -r-i°,  (2)  to  complete  fusion  of  the  ice, 
(3)  to  abont  +0.5°.  The  first  and  last  steps  gave  material  for 
determining  the  heat  capacity  before  and  after  melting,  and  know- 
ing this  the  heat  of  fusion  was  calculated  from  the  heat  consumed 
in  the  second  step.  The  heat  given  to  the  calorimeter  was  found 
by  observing  the  potential  at  the  ends  of  the  coil,  the  current 
through  the  coil  and  the  time  during  which  the  circuit  was 
closed.  The  current  was  measured  by  determining  the  potential 
at  the  terminals  of  a  standard  resistance  in  circuit.  The  time 
(ten  to  thirty  minutes)  was  measured  on  an  ordinary  watch. 
The  author  claims  that  the  error  could  not  exceed  one-tenth 
second,  but  this  seems  doubtful.  A  stop-watch  started  and 
stopped  by  the  same  motion  that  made  and  broke  the  circuit 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  safer.  Errors  due  to  loss  of  heat  by 
radiation,  evaporation,  etc.,  to  heat  produced  in  stirring,  to  elec-  . 
trolysis  of  water,  to  the  influence  of  the  oil  on  the  ice  and  water, 
to  the  use  of  the  thermometer,  were  shown  to  be  absent  or  were 
corrected  for. 

The  observation  made  by  previous  observers,  that  the  apparent 
specific  heat  of  ice  changes  rajMdly  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
melting-point  was  shown  to  be  due  to  incipient  melting  and  only 
tme  of  impure  ice. 
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The  final  value  of  the  heat  of  fusion  of  ice,  obtained  as  the 
weighted  mean  of  eight  experiments  is  334.21+0.08  joules. 
The  average  deviation  of  individual  experiments  from  this  mean 
is  0.24  joules.  The  potential  of  the  standard  Clark  cell  is  taken 
as  i.434Vat  15°.  If  one  mean  calorie  is  taken  as  4. 1833  joules 
the  heat  of  fusion  is  79.896  mean  calories.  Probably  the  author 
does  not  mean  to  claim  quite  such  a  high  degree  of  accuracy  as 
these  figures  would  indicate.  G.  N.  Lewis. 

The  Heat  of  Vaporization  of  Air.  By  J.  S.  Shbarbr.  Phys. 
Rev.,  17,  469-475,  1903. — By  a  method  described  in  a  previous 
review  (25,  267)  the  heat  of  vaporization  of  pure  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  were  found  to  be  61.0  and  49.8  cal,  respectively.  The 
same  quantities  calculated  by  Clausius'  equation  from  the  vapor 
pressures  are  60.8  and  49.2  cal.  The  compositions  of  the  gaseous 
phase  above  liquid  mixtures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  different 
proportions  were  determined.  The  heat  absorbed  in  the  vapori- 
zation from  a  mixture  is  approximately  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
heats  absorbed  in  vaporizing  corresponding  quantities  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  from  the  pure  liquids.  G.  N.  Lewis. 

A  riethod  ol  Determining  Internal  Resistance,  Applicable  to 
Rapidly  Polarizing  Cells.  By  J.  R.  Benton.  Phys.  Rev.,  16, 
253-254,  1903. — The  author  proposes  an  arrangement  for  deter- 
mining the  resistance  of  cells,  for  the  details  of  which  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  original  article.  G.  N.  Lewis. 

The  Specific  Heat  of  Solutions.  .  By  Williah  Francis 
Magib.  Pkys.  Rev.,  17,  105-116,  1903. — In  continuation  of  pre- 
vious work  (this  Review,  aa,  11  ;  23,  153;  24,  443),  the  author 
determines  the  molecular  heats  in  the  solid  states  and  the  heats  of 
solution  of  a  number  of  organic  substances.  Neither  of  these 
quantities  prove,  as  a  rule,  to  be  the  same  for  two  isomers.  The 
molecular  heat  in  the  solid  and  liquid  states  and  in  the  state  of 
solution  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  formula  of  Staigmtiller 
(^Wied.  Ana.,  65,  655).  The  author  seems  to  realize  that  this 
formula,  which  was  derived  for  gases  from  a  very  hypothetical 
basis  becomes  much  more  untrustworthy  when  applied  to  solu- 
tions, solids,  and  liquids,  but  believes  that  his  results  justify  its 
use.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  inclined  to  lookasluince 
at  such  formulas,  will  welcome  the  present  work  as  a  reducHo  ad 
absurdum.  For  example,  according  to  the  author,  the  specific 
heat  of  benzene  at  6°  shows  just  one  degree  of  freedom  for  the 
hydrogen  atom.  That  at  100°  shows  two  degrees  of  freedom. 
The  natural  query  is,  what  does  the  specific  heat  at  some  inter- 
mediate temperature  show?  G.  N.  Lewis. 

The  Pressure  Due  to  Radiation.  By  K.  P,  Nichols  and  O. 
F.  Hull.     /.  Phys.  Rev.,  13,  307-320,  1901 ;  //.  Phys.  Rev.,  17, 
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26-50  and  91-104  (1903)  :  Proc-  ^"f-  Aead.,  38,  557-599,  1903. 
Orudis  Ann.,  la,  225-263,  1903. — In  the  first  of  these  papers  it 
was  shown  experimentally,  as  Lebedew  had  also  shown  io  the 
preceding  year  {^Rapports  au  Cong-r.  Internal,  de  Phys.,  a,  133, 
1900),  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  ray  of  light  is  not  far  from 
that  calculated  by  the  formula  of  Maxwell  and  Bartoli.  In  the 
later  paper  the  author  succeeded  in  reducing  experimental  errors 
and  in  obtaining  an  experimental  value  for  the  pressure  of  light 
within  I  per  cent,  of  that  calculated  from  the  electro-magnetic 
and  thermodynamic  theories,  a  remarlcable  achievement  consider- 
ing the  great  difficulties  that  previous  experimenters  in  this  field 
have  encountered. 

The  method  consists  briefly  in  throwing  a  beam  of  light  of 
known  intensity  upon  a  silvered  glass  vane  suspended  on  a  fine 
torsion  balance.  No  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  highest  pos- 
sible vacua  as  in  the  experiments  of  I,ebedew  but  the  influence  of 
gas  action  was  otherwise  eliminated.  Experiments  showed  that 
this  action  changed  from  pressure  to  suction  and  therefore  passed 
through  zero  at  two  different  pressures,  one  between  1 1  and  20 
mm.,  the  other  between  0.05  and  0.02  mm.  The  former  region 
was  chosen  for  the  measurements.  Since  the  pressure  of  the 
light  on  the  vanes  is  independent  of  the  time,  while  the  gas  action 
increases  as  the  vane  is  warmed,  the  ballistic  method  was  em- 
ployed, with  short  exposures.  It  was  thus  possible  to  reduce  the 
gas  action  to  a  fraction  of  one  percent,  of  the  whole  pressure.  In 
order  to  show  that  the  law  is  the  same  for  all  kinds  of  light,  dif- 
ferent screens  were  used.  The  final  results  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table : 


ThroDgfa  air 7.01  ±  0.0% 

Tbrongh  red  glass  ••-■  6.94±o.03 
Through  water 6.5i±o.03 


Pretlmlnary  Note  on  the  Selective  Absorption  of  Organic 
Compounds.  By  Wm.  W.  Coblentz.  Phys.  Rev.,  16,  385-389, 
1903. — The  ultra-red  absorbtion  spectrum  of  38  compounds  was 
explored  as  far  as  iz  or  15/*,  The  results  show,  in  general,  that 
the  absorption  depends  largely  on  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
in  the  molecule.  A  discussion  of  the  details  may  be  advantage- 
ously postponed  until  the  publication  of  more  complete  results, 
which  the  author  promises.  G.  N.  Lbwis. 

Oeneral  Law  for  Vapor  Pressures.  By  Sanpord  A.  Moss. 
Pkys.  Rev.,  16,356-363,  1903. — The  author  shows  that  the  law 
of  vapor  pressures  given  by  Ramsay  and  Young  may  be  put  into 
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temperatures  of  any  two  substances,  which  correspond  to  the 
same  vapor  pressure,  and  C  and  k  are  constants  for  each  pair  of 
substances."     One  of  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  the  equation 

is  that  if  -=-  and  ■=r  aie  plotted,  the  resulting  curve  is  a  straight 

line.  Aay  deviation  from  the  equation  thus  becomes  obvious. 
Assuming  that  the  vapor  pressure  curve  of  water  satisfies  Ran- 
ktne's  fonnnla,  tbe  following  general  equation  for  the  vapor  pres- 
sure of  any  substance  is  obtained,  where  m  and  n  are  specific 
constants  for  each  substance,  T  is  absolute  temperature,  and  /  is 
pressure  in  mm.  of  mercury. 

Log/  =  13-756  — («  +  ^)'- 

G.  N.  Lbwis. 

A  Novel  Concentration  Cell ;  A  Thermo-Blectrlc  Theory  of 
Concentration  Cells;  Thermo* Electromotive  Force  Without 
Difference  of  Temperature ;  The  Role  of  Thermo-Elcctromotlve 
Forces  in  a  Voltaic  Celt.  Bv  Hbnkv  S.  Carhart.  Trans. 
Am.  EiectrocAem.  Sac.,  1,  105-109,  1902;  3.  1x3—139,  1902;  3» 
137-142,  1903;  Phys.  Rev.,  16,  248,  1903. — In  these  papers  a 
view  of  voltaic  cells  is  proposed,  the  results  of  which,  in  some  re- 
spects, are  in  agreement  with  the  accepted  facts  of  electrochem- 
istry, but  in  others  are  direct  contradictions  of  the  principles  of 
thermodynamics.  For  example,  the  author  believes  that  a  true 
concentration  cell  may  be  constructed  in  which  the  current  flows 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  increase  the  concentration  difference.  As 
proof  he  shows,  in  the  paper  entitled  ' '  A  Novel  Concentration 
Cell,"  that  when  a  cell  is  composed  of  two  nickel  electrodes,  and 
two  solutions  of  nickel  sulphate  of  different  concentrations,  the 
current  fiows  from  the  strong  to  the  dilute.  This  is  doubtless  a 
fact,  but  tbe  question  is,  what  is  the  reaction  which  accompanies 
the  passage  of  the  current  ?  Under  ordinary  circumstances  nickel 
in  a  nickel  salt  is  not  a  reversible  electrode.  If,  as  is  not  un- 
likely, the  nickel  electrodes  act  in  this  case  as  oxygen  electrodes, 
then  if  both  solutions  are  saturated  with  air,  the  direction  of  the 
current  will  depend  not  upon  the  concentration  of  nickel  sulphate 
but  upon  the  relative  acidity  of  the  two  solutions. 

G.  N.  Lewis. 

The  Tbermo-Electric  Behavior  of  Nickel  Nitrate.  Bv  Wm. 
McClBLLAN.  Phjrs.  Rev.,  17,  255-266,  1903. — The  potential  is 
measured  of  a  cell  composed  of  two  platinum  electrodes  in  nickel 
nitrate  solution,  one  end  being  kept  hot,  tbe  other  cold.  In  air- 
free  solutions  the  potential  is  nearly  zero,  from  which  the  author 
concludes  that  "  the  thermo-electric  power  of  the  electrolyte  used 
is  nearly  zero."  The  author  makes  the  too  common  mistake  of 
neglecting  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  change  produced  in  the 
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cell  by  a  current.  It  is  obvious  that  with  pUtinnm  electrodes 
absolutely  free  from  gas  in  a  pure  solution  of  niokel  nitrate  or  any 
similar  electrolyte,  there  would  be  no  possible  reaction  or  change 
ander  the  above  conditions  which  could  give  rise  to  an  electro- 
motive force.  G.  N.  Lewis. 

History  of  th«  Water  Problem.  By  J.  W.  Mbllor.  /. 
Phys.  Chem.,  7,  557-567,  1903, — The  author  brings  to  light  a 
paper  of  Mrs.  Fulhame,  published  in  1794,  in  which  it  is  pointed 
out  that  a  large  number  of  reactions  occur  only  in  the  presence 
of  water  and  the  theory  is  advanced  that  the  water  takes  part  in 
an  intermediate  reaction,  being  used  up  and  again  formed.  It  is 
an  interesting  contribution  to  the  history  of  catalysis. 

G.  N.  Lewis. 

Electrolytic  Copper  Refining.  By  F.  J.  Schwab  and  I.  Baum. 
/.  Phys.  Chem.,  7,  4.93-531,  1903. — With  the  view  of  finding  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  commercial  refining  of  copper 
the  authors  investigate  the  influence  of  temperature,  current  den- 
sity, etc.,  on  the  quality  of  copper  produced  and  on  the  expense 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  process.  They  conclude  that  copper  can 
be  most  economically  produced  in  copper  tanks  at  70°  C.  with  a 

current  density  of  3'/,  to  3'/,  — -,  — -     A  small  impurity  of  iron 

does  not  seem  to  reduce  the  efficiency  as  other  experimenters 
have  claimed.  G.  N.  Lhwis. 

The  Composition  of  the  Surface  Layers  of  Aqueous  Amyl 
Alcohol.  By  Clara  C.  Benson.  /  Phys.  Ckem.,  7,  533- 
536.  1903.  — The  phenomenon  observed  by  Zawidski  {Zischr. 
phys.  Chem.,  35,  77),  namely,  the  difference  iu  concentration  be- 
tween a  foam  and  the  liquid  from  which  it  is  produced,  is  found 
to  occur  also  with  solutions  of  amyl  alcohol  in  water.  The  foam 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  tfae  alcohol  than  the  original  solu* 
tion.  G.  N.  Lewis. 

Some  Phenomena  of  Electrolytic  Conduction.  BvC.  J.  Rbbd. 
Trans.  Am.  EUdrochem.  Soc.,  3,  235-244,  1902. — When  solutions 
of  copper  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid  of  the  same  density  are  sep- 
arated by  a  porous  membrane  and  a  current  is  passed  from  the 
copper  sulphate  solution  to  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  level  of  the 
latter  rises,  that  of  the  former  falls.  The  author  divides  the  elec- 
trolyte by  porous  membranes  into  a  number  of  compartments, 
some  filled  with  one  solution  and  some  with  the  other,  and 
analyzes  the  contents  of  each  compartment  after  the  passage  of  the 
current.  Being  apparently  unfamiliar  with  the  phenomenon  of 
electric  endosmosis,  he  considers  that  the  results  show  errors  in 
the  accepted  transportation  values  of  the  ions. 

G.  N.  Lbwis. 
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Note  on  the  aiadstone-Tribe  Couple.  By  Wildbs  D.  Ban- 
croft. 7rans.  Am.  Eletlrochem.  Soc.,  1,  65-67,  1902, — The 
author  points  out  that  although  the  action  of  the  Gladstone- Tribe 
copper-zinc  couple  is  undoubtedly  electrochemical,  it  has  not 
always  been  possible  to  reproduce  its  results  by  means  of  a  com- 
mon voltaic  cell.  He  shows  that  this  can  be  done  in  certain 
cases  by  suitably  choosing  solvent  and  temperature. 

G.  N.  Lbwk. 

The  Electnriytic  Rectifier.  By  C.  F.  BintGBSS  and  Carl 
Hahbubchbn.  Trans.  Am. £leefrociem.  So£.,  i.  147-161,  1903. 
— The  author  sfaows  that  in  the  electrolytic  rectifier  the  whole 
aluminum  plate  does  not  serve  as  electrode  but  only  certain 
points  upon  it,  the  rest  of  the  electrode  remaining  permanently 
coated  with  oxide.  The  leakage  in  the  cell,  that  is  the  passage 
of  the  current  in  the  wrong  direction,  is  the  chief  cause  of  ineffi- 
ciency. Experimental  curves  are  given  for  this  leakage  when 
different  electrolytes  are  used.  With  molten  salts  aselectrolytes, 
low  leakage  and  a  high  efficiency  are  obtained.     G.  N.  LswiS. 

The  Reversible  Copper  Oxide  Plate.  By  Woolsby  McA. 
Johnson.  Trans.  Am.  EUctrocAem.  Soc.,  i.  187-193,  1902. — 
The  commercial  copper  oxide  electrode  in  caustic  potash  shows  a 
poor  efficiency  except  for  a  very  slow  discharge  rate.  During  dis- 
charge the  potential  falls  by  stages,  as  several  different  oxides  are 
successively  formed.  The  cupric  oxide  electrode  has  a  potential 
of  0.730  volt  and  the  cuprous  oxide  electrode  a  potential  of  0.438 
volt  against  hydrogen  in  the  same  electrolyte.       G.  N.  Lbwis. 

Differences  of  Potential  between  Metelllc  Cadmium  and 
Solutions  of  Cadmium  Iodide  In  Various  Solvents.  By  Louis 
Kablbnbbkg.  Trans.  Am.  EUctrockem.  5tw.,  3,89-91,  1902. — 
The  electromotive  force  is  given  for  fifteen  cells  of  the  form  Cd, 
Cdl„  in  X,  against  a  normal  electrode.  X  represents  in  each 
case  some  nitrile  or  amine.     The  values  range  from  '/i  to  i  volt. 

G.  N.  Lewis. 

The  Influence  of  Some  Impurities  In  Salt  upon  the  Yield  of 
Caustic  Soda  by  the  Amalgam  Process.  By  J.  Wau.acb 
WAI.SICR  and  Chas.  S.  Patbrson.  Trans.  Am.  EUctrochcm. 
Soc,  3,  185-194,  1903.— In  a  study  of  the  commercial  method  of 
making  caustic  from  sodium  chloride  by  the  amalgam  process,  a  re- 
markable influence  of  certain  impurities  in  the  salt  upon  the  yield 
of  caustic  is  observed.  The  ordinary  impurities,  magnesium,  cal- 
cium, and  potassium,  have  no  influence  upon  the  yield  of  sodium 
amalgam,  but  the  slightest  trace  of  nickel  causes  thedeposition  of 
hydrogen  in  place  of  sodium,  one  part  tn  io,uoo  causing  a  loss 
in  yield  of  30  per  cent.  An  iron  salt  added  to  pure  salt  has  no 
effect,  but  when  added  to  salt  containing  impiuitiesof  magnesium 
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or  caldam  it  causes  even  greater  loss  tbaa  nickel.  One  part  in 
100,000  causes  a  loss  of  30  per  cent.  The  loss  in  efiBciency  is 
associated  with  the  formation  of  a  solid  scum  on  the  amalgam. 
The  authors  believe  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to  the  formatioo 
of  some  compound  between  sodium  and  the  impurity,  which  rap- 
idly decomposes  water,  but  local  action,  due  to  formation  on  the 
surface  of  the  amalgam  of  some  substance  on  which  the  over- 
voltage  is  small,  seems  a  more  likely  cause.  G.  N.  Lbwis. 

Ionic  Velocities  In  Liquid  Ammonia  Sotutions.  By  Edward 
C.  Franklin  and  Hamilton  P.  Cady.  EUctrochem.  Industry, 
I.  8,  1902. — The  molecular  conductivity  at  infinite  dilution  of  an 
electrolyte  is,  as  a  rule,  greater  in  liquid  ammonia  than  in  water, 
thus  indicating  a  greater  mobility  of  the  ions.  Direct  measure- 
ments of  the  ionic  velocities  in  liquid  ammonia  at — 33°,  made  by 
observing  the  rate  at  which  a  meniscus  travels,  gave  the  following 
results : 

+  +  +  +  — 

NH„  0.00133  ;  K,  0.00167  ;  Na,  0.00133  ;  Ag,  0.0C103  ;  NO,, 

0.00166 ;  Br,  0.00168. 

These  velocities,  measured  in  cm.  per  sec.  for  a  potential  gra- 
dient of  I  volt  per  cm.,  are  from  two  to  three  times  as  great  as 
the  corresponding  velocities  in  water  at  18°,  and  they  agree  fairly 
well  with  the  results  obtained  from  conductivities. 

G.  N.  Lewis. 

Experimental  Determination  ol  the  Single  Potentials  of  the 
Alkali  Metals.  Sodium  and  Potassium.  By  Hakkison  East- 
man Patten  and  William  Roy  Mott.  Eleetrochem.  Industry, 
1,450-451,  1903. — The  potentials  of  sodium  and  potassium  in  a 
number  of  different  solutions  were  measured  against  a  normal 
electrode,  the  potential  of  which  is  taken  as — 0.56  volts.  The  poten- 
tials ranged  from  1.9  to  3.2  volts  for  sodium,  from  2.1  to  2.6  volts 
for  potassium.  The  fact  that  these  potentials  are  nearly  alike  when 
different  solutions  are  used  suggests  to  the  reviewer  the  suspicion 
that  the  potential  measured  is,  in  most  cases,  that  between  the 
metal  and  a  thiu  film  of  its  hydroxide.  As  one  of  the  electrolytes 
lithium  chloride  in  very  cold  alcohol  was  used,  after  the  example 
of  Haber  and  Sack  (^Ztschr,  Eledrockem.,  8,  245),  and  Renter 
Zisehr.  Eleclrochem.,  8|  80).  To  the  reviewer  it  seems  as  in- 
excusable to  measure  the  potential  of  sodium  or  potassium  in 
lithium  chloride  as  it  would  be  to  measure  that  of  zinc  in  copper 
sulphate.  G.  N.  Lewis. 

Diffusion  and  5upersaturatlon  in  Qelatlne.  By  Hasry  W. 
HossK  and  George  W.  Fierce.  Proc.  Am.  Acad,,  38,  633-648; 
Phys.  Rev.,  17,  129-150;  Ziickr.  pkys.  Chem.,  45,  589-607. — 
Liesegaug  has  shown  that  when  silver  nitrate  diffuses  into  a  tube 
containiug  potassium  chromate  in  gelatine,  silver  chromate  is|ve- 
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cipitated,  not  evenly  throughout  the  tube,  but  in  thin,  separate 
layers.  OsCwald  has  attributed  this  phenomenon  to  successive 
supersaturation  and  sudden  precipitation  of  the  silver  chromate, 
and  oSers  it  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  metastable  limit, 
that  is,  of  a  definite  concentration  greater  than  that  of  the  satura- 
ted solution  at  which  precipitation  begins  in  the  absence  of  germs 
of  the  solid  phase. 

The  authors  have  studied  this  phenomenon  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  evidence  concerning  the  preciseness  of  such  a  metasta- 
ble limit  from  the  degree  of  regularity  in  the  formation  of  the 
layers.  In  order  to  produce  a  given  concentration  of  silver  chro- 
mate there  must  be  for  every  concentration  of  sitver-ion  a  fixed 
concentration  of  chromate-ion.  For  the  metastable  limit  we 
should  have,  according  to  the  mass  law, 

Ag*  X  CrO.  =  H, 

+  

where  H  is  the  so-called  metastable  constant  and  Ag  and  CrO,  are 
the  concentrations  of  the  two  ions. 

From  the  theory  of  diffusion,  the  metastable  limit  should  be 
reached  and  the  layer  formed  according  to  the  law  x/|.''/^  const., 
when  X  is  the  distance  of  the  layer  from  the  beginning  of  the  tube 
and  /  is  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  This 
prediction  is  surprisingly  well  verified  by  the  experiments,  the 
above  quotient  being  constant  for  a  given  tube  to  one  or  two- 
tenths  of  a  per  cent. ,  thus  showing  that  under  given  conditions 
the  concentration  of  silver-ions  necessary  to  cause  precipitation  in 
a  given  chromate  solution  is  constant.  When  different  tubes  were 
used,  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  the  quotients  differed  more  widely, 
frequently  by  i  per  cent,  or  more. 

By  using  difierent  strengths  of  both  solutions  it  was  possible  to 
calculate  by  means  of  a  set  of  interesting  equations  both  the  meta- 
stable constant  of  silver  chromate  and  the  diffusion  constant  of 
silver  nitrate.  The  value  obtained  for  the  former  was  1.4  X  lO"**, 
for  the  latter  1.54,  both  for  i6°C..  and  both  expressed  in  the  cus- 
tomary units.  G.  N.  Lewis, 


MINERALOaiCAL  AND  OBOLOOICAL  CHEni5TRY. 
Qeolofy  Under  the  New  nypothesli  of  Earth-Origin.  B7 
HSRHAN  LhRov  Fairchild.  Am.  Geologiit,  33,  94-116. — Pro- 
fessor T.  C.  Chamberlain  has  formulated  a  new  hypothesis  of 
earth-origin,  the  full  presentation  of  which  will  appear  in  a  new 
text-book  of  geology,  which  is  in  course  of  preparation  by  him- 
self and  Professor  R.  D.  Salisbury.  ' '  The  new  hypothesis  holds 
that  the  disseminated  planet-forming  matter  had  lost  its  heat  while 
yet  existing  in  the  loose  form,  as  rings  or  zones  or  wisps  of  the 
parent  nebula,  and  that  the  globular  planets  were  formed  by  the 
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slow  (ueretioH  or  in/ailing  of  cold,  discrete  bodies  or  parHcUs  ('plaii- 
etesimals')."  In  the  paper  uader  review  the  author  indicates 
the  bearings  of  the  new  hypothesis  on  several  problems  in  geology 
and  shows  how  these  problems  are  thereby  simplified.  "It  is 
predicted  that  under  the  stimulus  of  the  new  thought  so  many 
changes  will  be  made  in  our  views  of  geologic  processes  that 
the  science  of  geology  will  be  rejuvenated,  as  its  theoretic  or 
philosppbic  advance  has  been  seriously  retarded  by  its  dependence 
on  a  false  conception  of  earth  genesis."     W.  P.  Hiixbbrand. 

Cement  Resources  of  Alabama.  Senate  Document  No.  i^, 
S8th  Congress,  1st  Session,  23  pp. ,  map.  Washington  :  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,— This  is  a  report  submitted  by  the  Director 
of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  It  consists  of  two  parts  :  (1) 
TAe  Materials  and  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement,  pp.  2—1 1 ,  by 
Edwin  C.  Eckel,  and  (a)  Portland  Cement  Materials  of  Central 
and  Southern  Alabama,  pp.  13-23,  W  Engene  A.  Smith.  It  is 
nntechnical  and  contains  over  one  hundred  analyses,  chiefly  of 
limestones,  which  were  largely  made  in  the  laboratories  of  the  State 
University.  W.  F.  Hillbbsahd. 

The  Coal  Resources  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska.  By  Aktsuk  J. 
Collier.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  £uU.,  No.  318,  71  pp.  plates, 
figures,  maps.  "  The  coals  of  the  Yukon  Basin  occur  in  sand- 
stones of  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  age  and  present  great  varia- 
tions in  quality.  • .  • .  They  range  from  high  grade  lignites  to  semi- 
bituminous  coals."  The  analyses,  many  of  which  were  made  in 
the  survey  laboratory,  show  in  a  number  of  cases  a  composition 
comparing  favorably  with  that  of  coals  classed  as  bituminous  in 
the  eastern  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween lignites  and  bituminous  coals  from  the  analytical  data,  the 
author  proposes  a  ratio — the  lignite  ratio — which  is  the  quotient 
of  the  water  content  divided  by  the  fael  ratio.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  a  coal,  to  be  a  lignite,  must  have  a  water  content  of  over 
10  and  a  fuel  ratio  of  less  than  i,  the  lignite  ratio  will  be  over  10 
for  a  lignite  and  less  than  10  for  a  bituminous  coal.  "By  the  use 
of  this  ratio,  the  physical  character  of  the  coal  being  neglected,  it 
is  found  that  nearly  all  the  coals  that  have  been  classed  as  lignites 
by  physical  character  alone  fall  readily  into  that  class,  while  the 
bituminous  coals  are  as  certainly  distinguished."  Coals  on  the 
border  line,  with  a  lignite  ratio  of  9  to  n,  should  be  classed  as 
intermediate,  and  for  them  the  term  "  ligniticcoal,"  already  used 
in  a  similar  sense,  might  be  adopted.  The  coal  beds  of  the  Yukon, 
although  sufficient  to  supply  all  probable  demands,  will  hardly 
afford  material  for  exportation.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Qenesis  of  the  Amphlbole  Schists  and  5apentlac«  of  Man- 
hattan  Island,  New  Yoilc.     Bv  AlBzis  A.  JuUEit.     BuU.  Geol. 
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Soc.  Am.,  14,  pp.  431-494  ;  plates. — The  subject  is  most  elabor- 
ately treated  from  all  points  of  view,  and  as  a  result  the  hypothe- 
sis of  derivation  of  these  rocks  from  alteration  of  ferruginous 
sediments  and  from  amphibolization  of  limestone  are  discarded  in 
favor  of  that  which  regards  them  as  altered  basic  igneous  intru- 
sions. Conclusions  are  also  presented  concerning  the  paragenesis 
of  hornblende,  epidote,  and  quartz.  Certain  features  of  the  anal- 
yses, made  for  the  author  by  C.  H.  Jouet,  of  micaceous  gneiss 
and  hornblende  schist,  are  open  to  question.  Their  summation 
is  very  low,  as  is  also  the  water,  which  was  determined  as  loss  on 
ignition,  notwithstanding  that  the  rocks  contained  6.50  and  13 
percent.,  respectively,  of  ferrous  oxide.  It  is  possible  that  the 
water  should  be  given  much  higher,  whereby  the  summation 
would  be  improved.  Singular  too,  in  rocks  of  this  character,  is 
the  reported  complete  absence  of  titanium. 

W.  F.  HiLLBBRAND. 

Tbe  Ore  Deposits  of  Tonapah,  Nevada.  By  J.  E.  Sfurr. 
Eng.  and  Min.  /.,  76,  769-770. — An  author's  abstract  of  Bulletin 
219,  of  the  U,  S.  Geol.  Survey,  already  noticed  in  this  Review, 
26,  R51.  W.  F.  HiLLSBRAND. 

Theories  o<  Ore  Deposition  Historically  Considered.     6v  S. 

F.  Bhmons.  Eng.  and  Min.  J.,  77,  pp,  117-119,  157-159,  199- 
200,  237-238. — A  presidential  address  delivered  before  the  Geo- 
logical Society  at  St.  Louis.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

Notes  on  the  Rocks  of  Nugsuaka  Peninsula  and  Its  Environs, 
Greenland.  By  W.  C.  Phalbn.  Smithsonian  Miscel.  Collections, 
Quarterly  Issue,  i,  183-212,  map,  plate. — Nugsuaks  peninsula  lies 
between  the  parallels  of  north  latitude  69°  55'  and  70°  57'  on  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland.  The  field  relations  of  the  rocks  de- 
scribed are  not  known  in  any  detail.  The  following  analyses  by 
the  author  accompany  his  descriptions  : 

1.  J.  J.  4.  s.  «■  7. 

SiO, 69.07        76.03 

A1,0, 14-09        12.02 

FeiP» 1.49         0.69 

Feb a.37         0.68 

MgO 0.98         o.iS 

CaO 3.14         i.6i 

N«,0 5.'8         3-97 

K,0 a.71  S-72 

H,0-| 0.36    1      _„ 

H,0 0.04    ]     °-™ 

Tib, 0.78         o.a8 

P.O. trace         .-.- 

MnO " 

NiO 

Cr,0, 


1:3 


4a.  79 

i:il 

49-49 

67.27 

15-04 

5-45 

1.1-67 

5-44 

3-33 

1.04 

i.H, 

7.27 

.t& 

2.49 

1.72 

10.  n 

5.99 

24-07 

1.90 
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....  ..  .  .,    _     AlUtc.  (utluKiluc,  mlcroclfo 

.  ■patltc,  ilTcan.Bplien 


■n  ailgliial  magma 
■,  oUgodue,    quarti. 


idU)  blotUc,  nugneutt,    ' 

magnetite.  Write,  facmBtite.  tlreon,  apatite,  gai 


daac,  albi_, 

choliite,  apatite. 

lorltc  (■uTCTgnoie).    Umaoak  liland.    BoRiblendc.  Ubndoc 


,. ideof  uaoaual  fnternt  rrom  another  diorite.    Dmanak  laUnil. 

5.  PeHodolIte  lciuUn»e>.  Kaeraul,  Nuganaka  Peulnaula.  Partial  anal^i.  Oliflne, 
auglEe.  cliloritF,  feldapat.  blotlle,  magnetite,  llmonite,  hematite,  apallt. 

fi.  Pynizcne  from  peridotlte  lar,  pierite.    Kaeraul,  Nugauaka.    8p.  gr.  1.89. 

7.  QnartanoniOTiite(dellenoac).  Atanekerdlnk.  Mogauaka.  Add  feldapar  [alblle.r 
oligoclue?},  kabndoiite  (Ab^An^,  ampbibole,  pyroveoe,  3tcoB,  quartr,  apatite,  magne- 
tite, taydioiia  Iran  oxide. 

In  addition  to  the  atx)ve,  a  few  others  are  more  or  less  fully 
described  :  Syenite  (Umanak),  olivine  gabbro,  olivine  basalt,  and 
basalt  bearing  native  iron  (Kaersut).  Tfac  iron  in  this  last  pre- 
sents itself  in  two  aspects,  the  one  black,  the  other  lighter,  with 
a  silvery  sheen.  W.  F.  HillBbrand. 


nETALLUROICAL  CHEfllSTRY. 
Hetal  Production  In  the  United  States  In  1903.  Eng.  Mm, 
/.,  January  7,  1904, — Aluminum,  7,500,000  pounds,  valued  at 
$2,335,000.  The  exports  of  crude  and  manufactured  metal  were 
$143,732.  Antimony  was  not  produced  from  domestic  ores,  but 
from  foreign  ores  and  in  hard  lead  6,976,778  pounds  was  pro- 
duced, valued  at  $535,486.  The  imports  of  metal  for  eleven 
months  were  5,007,915  pounds,  valued  at  $274,363.  Copper, 
670,880,000  pounds,  valued  at  $88,334,770  ;  exports  372,000,604 
pounds,  valued  at  $36,200,667  ;  imports  126,615,475  pounds, 
valued  dt  $15,996,502,  Gold,  3,600,645  troy  ounces,  value 
$74,435,340,  from  domestic  ores,  not  including  gold  recovered 
from  foreign  ores  and  bullion.  Iron,  17,942,840  long  tons  of  pig- 
iron,  value  $265,554,032;  imports  602,855  long  tons;  exports 
17,111  long  tons.  Lead,  289,030  short  tons,  value  $24,493,402, 
from  domestic  ores  ;  84,771  tons  from  foreign  ores  and  bullion  ; 
imports  98,418  tons,  value  $3,510,04.3;  exports  55  tons,  value 
$6,156,  Nickel,  from  foreign  ores  and  matte  only,  11,200,000 
pounds,  value  $4,872,000.  Mercury,  39,103 flasks,  value$i,295,- 
083;  exports  1,380,298  pounds,  value  $672,700.  Silver,  from 
domestic  ores,  56,519,793  troy  ounces,  value  $30,520,688;  im- 
ports value  $21,895,893;  exports  value  $34,119,689.  Zinc, 
156,318  short  tons,  value  $16,882,344.  J.  W.  Richakds. 

Coal  In  1903.  By  S.  Sanford.  £ng.  Min.  /.,  January  7, 
1904. — The  total  production  of  the  world  is  estimated  at  845,000-, 
000  tons,  of  which  the  United  States  contributed  383,406,691 
tons  of  bituminous  coal,  valued  at  $334,056,024,  and  73,390,000 
tons  of  anthracite,  valued  at  $150,449,500  ;  a  total  of  356,796,691 
tons,  valued  at  $484,505,524.  The  average  value  of  bituminous 
coal  at  the  mines  was  $1.30  per  ton,  of  anthracite  $2.05. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
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The  Largest  Steel  Plant  In  the  World.  Iron  Age,  January  7, 
1904.  A  3o-page,  illustrated  descriptioa  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company's  new  plant  at  Buffalo  — The  general  design  of 
the  plant  and  most  of  its  important  details  are  due  to  Henry 
Wehmm.  The  coking  plant  has  four  batteries  (of  47  ovenseach) 
of  the  Otto-Hoffman  type,  and  six  batteries  of  the  Rothberg  type. 
They  will  colce  6000  to  7000  tons  of  coal  per  shift.  The  ovens  are 
16  inches  wide,  6.5  feet  high  and  33  feet  long,  and  it  takes  30 
hours  to  coke  the  charge.  The  yield  of  coke  is  80  per  cent. ,  with 
3  per  cent,  of  tar  and  2  pounds  of  ammonia  per  ton.  The  ore- 
handling  machinery  consists  of  five  Hulett  ore  unloaders  and  three 
re-loaders,  using  ten-ton  buckets.  They  each  handle  200  up  to  600 
tons  of  ore  per  hour.  The  bin  system  stoves  enough  iron  ore  and 
limestone  for  a  daily  production  of  3800  tons  of  pig  iron.  The 
Hast  furnaces  are  ^x  in  number,  two  of  them  86  feet  high,  1 1  feet 
diameter  at  tuyeres  and  17  feet  bosh  ;  blown  by  16-4  inch  tuyeres. 
Each  has  four  central  combustion  stoves  18  feet  diameter  by  85 
feet  high,  with  a  volume  of  8275  cubic  feet,  heating  surface  24,600 
square  feet,  and  heating  the  blast  to  900°  F.  The  gases  pass  into 
a  60- inch  main,  where  they  are  washed  by  12  water  jets,  and 
thence  pass  to  the  washing-plant.  The  gas  going  to  the  stoves  is 
washed  once,  that  to  the  gas-engines  twice.  The  pig  iron  is  cast 
by  two  Heyl  and  Patterson  machines.  The  other  four  furnaces 
are  94  feet  high,  24  feet  diameter  at  the  boshes,  17  feet  at  the 
tuyeres,  capacity  20,400  cubic  feet,  number  of  tuyeres  20,  blast 
pressure  iS  pounds.  Bach  has  four  stoves  20  feet  in  diameter  by 
135  feet  high,  having  56,800  square  feet  heating  surface,  and 
heating  the  blast  to  looo"  F.  The  gas  engines  are  in  three  plants. 
No.  I  consisting  of  8  Koerting  100  horse-power  engines,  driving 
dynamos  ;  No.  2  has  eight  zooo  horse-power  Koerting  engines, 
driving  blowing  cylinders,  and  No,  3  will  be  of  like  capacity. 
The  blowing  cylinders  are  73  inch  diameter,  with  60  inch  stroke, 
running  160  strokes  per  minute,  and  are  of  the  Southwark  type, 
each  driven  by  a  2000  horse-power  gas  engine.  The  only  diffi- 
culty so  far  met  has  been  a  sudden  enrichment  of  the  gas  (in 
hydrogen)  due  to  leaky  tuyeres,  resulting  in  strains  on  the  gas 
engines.  The  Bessemer  Steel  Works  use  both  direct  metal  and 
and  remelted  pig  iron.  The  mixer  has  a  capacity  of  300  tons. 
There  are  eight  9-foot  iron  melting  cupolas,  and  four  7-foot  spiegel- 
eisen  cupolas.  There  are  four  lo-ton  converters,  blown  with 
air  at  35  pounds  pressure.  The  open  hearth  plant  is  being  built ; 
six  50- ton  stationary  furnaces  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  room 
will  be  providtd  for  a  larger  number.  Extended  descriptions  are 
also  given  of  tbe  rail,  plate,  slabbing  and  structural  steel  mills, 
and  the  forge  and  machine  shop.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Side  Blow  Converters.  By  N.  Lilibhbbrg.  Iran  Age,  Jan- 
uary 14,  1904. — The  bulk  of  side  and  surface  blown  steel  has 
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carbon  not  above  0.25  per  cent.  It  has  a  place  between  open- 
hearth  steel  and  cracible  steel,  for  it  would  be  too  expensive  to 
melt  such  low  carbon  steel  in  crucibles.  By  continuing  the  blow- 
ing until  the  carbon  is  about  o.  10  per  cent.,  a  metal  containing 
silicon  0.03,  phosphorus  0.04,  and  manganese  not  over  0.04  can 
be  made,  which  is  very  desirable  for  electrical  purposes  on  account 
of  the  low  manganese  giving  high  magnetic  permeability.  The 
bnmingof  the  carbonic  oxide  inside  the  converter  enables  a  super- 
heated steel  of  this  composition  to  be  made.  Since  no  air  is 
driven  through  the  metal,  it  is  less  oxidized  than  ordinary  open- 
hearth,  or  bottom-blown  Bessemer  steel,  and  it  may  be  practically 
called  superheated  dead-melted  metal.  The  loss  of  metal  is  14 
to  17  per  cent,  in  cupola  and  converter  together.  The  bottom 
lasts  about  25  heats  and  the  upper  lining  300  to  300.  The  blast 
is  at  3  to  4  pounds  pressure.     The  gases  contain : 

Carbon  nonoilde.    Carbon  dioxide.       Osygen. 


At  10  minntes'  boiling.  -  ■ .    ■  ■  •  0.30  34.3 

At  13  minutes'  boiling 0.40  8.8 

At  17  minotea,  short  flame....  10.70  ta.o  7.0 

The  blow  lasted  twenty-one  minutes.  At  the  high  temperature 
towards  the  end,  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide  decreases,  and 
'there  is  free  oxygen  escaping.  Ferro-manganese  is  added  before 
casting.  It  is  suggested  that  the  use  of  ferro-silicon  during  the 
blow,  or  of  an  introduction  of  petroleum  sprayed  in  at  the 
tuyeres,  might  increase  the  temperature  in  the  converter. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

Tests  of  Metals  at  Watertown  Arsenal.  Iron  Age,  January 
21,  1904. — Comparative  tests  were  made  of  two  steel  itfgots  nearly 
alike  in  carbon,  one  containing  no  nicleel  and  the  other  3.35  per 
cent,  nickel.  On  cutting  sections,  both  showed  spongy  metals, 
but  after  hammering  at  forging  heat  the  effacement  of  these  de- 
fects was  nearly  complete  in  both.  The  initial  tensile  strengths 
were  54,000  pounds  and  66,000  pounds,  respectively  ;  after  heat- 
ing to  bright  yellow  and  quenching  in  oil,  94,000  pounds  and 
156,800  pounds,  respectively.  Annealed  at  1000°  F. ,  the  tensile 
strengths  became  76,000  pounds  and  94,400  pounds,  elastic  limits 
48,000  pounds  and  74,000  pounds,  elongations  11  per  cent,  and 
19  per  cent.,  contractions  of  area  42  percent,  and  57  per  cent. 
Steels  were  tested  by  alternate  loads  of  10,000  to  55,000  pounds. 
A  shaft  from  a  0.3  per  cent,  carbon  ingot  endured  only  800,000 
repetitions  of  20,000  pounds  per  square  inch;  the  same,  oil  tem- 
pered and  annealed,  endured  9,000,000  without  rupture. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

The  American  Copper  industry.  Bt  H.  J.  Stbvbns.  Iron 
^g't  January  7,    1904. — The  estimated  output   in   the  United 
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States  for  1903  is  700,000,000  pounds,  of  which  Montana  produces 
over  one-third,  Michigan  over  one-fonrth,  and  Arizona  about 
one-fifth,  Michigan  has  increased  her  production  notably,  with 
28,000,000  pounds  gain  over  1902.  J,  W.  Richakds. 

The  Lunkenbelmer  fletal  Meltlnx  Furnace,  fnm  Age,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1904. — Description  of  a  rotary  furnace  on  horizontal  axis, 
fired  by  air  and  oil  at  one  end,  and  with  a  tipping  gear  at  the 
other.  Two  sizes  are  made  to  melt  500  or  izoo  pounds  of 
brass  per  heat,  the  fuel  consumption  being  2  to  z'/i  gallons  of  oil 
per  100  pounds  of  metal  melted.  The  lining  lasts  300  to  400 
heats.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Casting:  AlumlDum  Bronze  lor  Rolling  Into  Sheet.    By  B.  S. 

Spbrby.  Metal  Industry,  January,  1904. — This  metal  is  more 
difficult  than  any  other  to  cast  into  rolling  slabs,  even  more  so 
than  German  silver.  The  methods  used  for  casting  brass,  viz., 
in  moulds  open  at  the  top,  using  oil,  etc.,  were  worthless,  be- 
cause the  metal  oxidized  producing  a  slab  dirty  on  the  outside 
and  penetrated  by  dross  in  the  interior  in  every  direction.  An 
improvement  was  made  by  casting  in  a  shallow  open  mould,  like 
copper,  so  as  to  give  the  dross  a  chance  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
The  bronze  is  cast  as  cool  as  possible,  the  upper  surface  skimmed 
clear,  and  planed  off  when  cold.  This  gives  only  fair  results ;' 
the  resulting  sheet  is  often  "patchy."  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  having  a  targe  pouring-gate  outside  this  mould,  com- 
municating with  it  by  a  deep  tapering  slot,  through  which  the 
metal  runs  clean,  leaviug  dross  and  skimmings  behind  in  the 
gate.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Electrical  Losses  In  an  Electrolytic  Copper  Refinery.    Bv 

C.  T.  HdTCHINSON.  Electrochemical  Industry,  January,  1904. — 
The  losses  are  (t)  switchboard  loss,  including  all  losses  from 
generators  to  the  tank  feeders,  (2)  feeder  loss,  including  losses 
to  the  tanks,  (3)  loss  in  bus  bars  on  the  tanks,  (4)  contact  losses 
from  end  of  feeder  to  the  solution,  including  (a)  joint  between 
feeder  and  tank  main,  (^)  between  tank  main  and  anode  rod,  {e) 
between  anode  bar  and  anode  hook,  {d)  between  anode  hook  and 
anode  plate,  («)  between  cathode  plate  and  cathode  bar.  (_/")  be- 
tween catbode  bar  and  negative  main.  In  a  plant  having  67  volts 
pressure  at  the  generator.-,  the  losses  amounted  to  15.67  volts,  or 
235  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  divided  as  follows : 
(i)  In  switchboard-  0.31  volt*  =  o.46percetH,  =  3.0  per  cent,  of  total  losa. 
(a)lnt4--^ —  "  "     "  -- '■    "     "  "       " 


J.  W.  Richards. 
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Electrolytic  Stripping  of  iletals.  By  C.  F.  Busgbss.  Etee- 
irochemical  Industry,  January,  1904., — Illustrated  descriptioa  of 
an  installation  for  stripping  brass  from  iron,  using  a  sodium  ni- 
trate solution,  in  which  the  iron,  as  anode,  takes  the  passive 
state.  The  electrolyte  is  one  pound  of  sodium  nitrate  to  a  gallon 
of  water,  which  has  a  resistance  of  33  ohms  per  centimeter  cube. 
A  small  amount  of  sodium  nitrite  makes  the  solution  work  better. 
During  working,  the  alkalinity  produced  should  be  neutralized 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  amount  of  nitric  acid  each  day,  using 
litmus  paper  to  determine  when  enough  is  added.  The  brass 
removed  precipitates  as  a  flocculent,  greenish  blue  precipitate, 
and  must  be  filtered  out  from  time  to  time,  The  current  density 
used  is  5  to  15  amperes  per  square  foot,  the  voltage  3  to  5. 
Silver,  copper,  tin,  zinc,  lead,  cadminm  and  their  alloys  can  be 
removed  from  iron  in  this  way.  Files  which  are  clogged  can  be 
thus  cleaned.  J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Salt-Cake  Process  for  Mixed  Sulphides.  By  D.  Clake. 
£ng.  Afin. /.,  )atm»ry  21,  1904. — This  process  was  patented  iA 
1902  by  G.  D.  Delprat,  for  removing  sulphides  from  complex 
ores.  Salt-cake  is  dissolved  in  water  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1.4; 
sulphuric  acid  is  then  added.  The  sulphides,  ground  fine,  are 
introduced  into  this  solution,  when  the  sulphides  at  once  rise  to 
the  surface,  being  lifted  by  the  bubbles  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
forming  on  them.  Up  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  zinc  sulphide  in  the 
ore  may  be  thus  removed.  A  plant  capable  of  treating  1,000 
tons  per  week,  on  this  principle,  is  being  erected  at  Broken  Hill, 
Australia.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Cyanldotion  In  the  United  SUtes.  Bv  C.  H.  Fdlton.  Eng. 
Min.  J,,  January  7,  1904. — For  treating  slimes,  the  decantation 
process  is  applied  extensively.  The  filter-suction  process  of  C. 
Moore  is  working  well ;  the  Argo  continuous  filter-press  consists 
of  a  traveling  cloth  belt  on  which  the  slimes  are  fed,  and  which 
passes,  in  one  place,  over  the  opening  of  a  suction  chamber,  so 
that  the  dried  slimes  passing  on  contain  only  13  to  15  percent, 
of  moisture.  Direct  wet  crushing  of  ore  in  cyanide  solution  is 
still  in  the  ascendency,  whenever  the  nature  of  the  ore  permits  it. 
The  refining  of  precipitates  has  received  much  attention.  At 
the  Homestake  mills,  S.  D. ,  the  zinc  dust  precipitates  are  taken 
from  the  filter  presses,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove 
lime  salts,  then  with  sulphuric  add  to  remove  zinc.  The  residue 
is  filtered  in  presses,  washed,  partly  dried,  mixed  with  flux, 
litharge  and  powdered  coke,  briquetted,  and  the  briquettes  fused 
in  a  cupellation  furnace  to  lead  bullion,  which  is  later  cupelled, 
and  slag  which  is  re-treated  with  litharge  in  a  small  blast-furnace. 
J.  W.  Richards. 
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Extractins  Qold  and  Stiver  at  Wallstreet  Mills.  Col.    Br 

F.  C.  Pbskins.  Electrockemital  Industry,  January,  1904.  Ao 
illustrated  description  oftheuseof  J.-E.  Greenwalt'selectro-chlor- 
iaatiou  process.  The  ground  ore  is  roasted,  dropped  into  a  pit 
and  mixed  with  salt  to  chloridize  the  silver.  It  chloridizes  24 
hours,  by  its  own  heat.  The  ore  is  regularly  withdrawu  nearly 
cold  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  put  into  leaching  vats  5  feet  deep 
by  30  feet  in  diameter,  having  sand  filter-beds  in  their  bottom, 
and  leached  there  with  a  solution  containing  onginally  15  per 
cent,  of  sodium  chloride  and  one-eighth  per  cent,  of  bromine  as  a 
bromide,  and  charged  by  electrolysis  with  free  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine. The  silver  and  gold  of  the  ore  are  thus  simultaneously 
dissolved.  The  solution  is  electrolysed  between  lead  plates  ij^ 
inches  apart,  with  a  current  density  of  0.028  ampere  per  square 
foot,  the  gold  and  silver  being  deposited  as  a  slimy  black 
powder.  The  solution  is  regenerated  by  passing  it  through 
the  anode  compartment  of  electrolytic  cells,  using  graphitized 
carbon  anodes,  and  perforated  lead  cathodes  and  salt  as  a 
cathode  solution,  using  asbestos  mill-board  diaphragms.  It 
is  thus  re-charged  with  free  chlorine  and  bromine,  and  is  used 
over  for  leaching  the  roasted  ore.  In  the  regenerating  cells- 
the  current  density  used  is  20  amperes  per  square  foot,  the 
drop  of  potential  4.^  volts  per  cell.  Twelve  cells  containing 
anode  plates,  4  inches  by  20  inches  and  taking  400  amperes  to  a 
cell,  will  regenerate  solution  for  treating  too  tons  of  ore  daily. 
J.  W.  RiCHARIM. 

Tin  in  California.  By  J.  Mathews.  Iron  and  Mack.  World, 
January  30,  1904  (from  Leslie's  Weekly). — The  Santa  Ana  Mining- 
Company  are  working  a  deposit  in  Trabuco  Canon,  discovered 
by  J.  A,  Comer.  The  ore  contains  gold,  tin  and  tellurium.  It 
is  stamped,  cyanided  for  the  gold,  and  then  the  cassiterite  ex- 
tracted on  concentrating  tables  and  smelted.     J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Bray  Process  of  nanufacturinj;  Tin  Plate.  Iron  and 
Mack.  World,  January  30,  1904, — A  description  of  the  most  re- 
cent American  practise,  dealing  particularly  with  the  rolling  of 
the  black  plates.  The  saving  is  said  to  be  $6.00  per  ton  of  blade 
plates  made.  J.  W.  Richards, 

IjMS  In  Vanning  of  Tin  Ores.  By  R.  Pkarcb.  Eng.Min./., 
January  21,  1904. — -The  accurate  estimation  of  tin  in  an  ore  car- 
rying less  than  3  per  cent,  is  a  difficult  operation.  The  only 
method  in  general  use  is  the  vanning  test.  In  a  sample  contain- 
ing 2.37  per  cent,  of  tin,  this  test  carefully  made  by  three  skill- 
ful operators,  gave  1.78  per  cent.,  or  a  loss  of  21.5  per  cent,  of  the 
tin  actually  present.  If  an  ore  contained  less  tin,  the  propor- 
tionate loss  would  probably  be  even  greater. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
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A  New  Quicksilver  Field.  By  W.  B.  Phillips.  Bng.  Min. 
J.,  January  28,  1904, — This  field  is  in  Brewster  County,  Texas, 
and  was  discovered  in  the  snmnier  of  1903.  It  ties  southeast  of 
Cbiso  mountains,  six  miles  from  the  Rio  Grande,  and  is  reached 
by  a  journey  of  100  miles  from  Marathon,  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railway.  The  writer  expects  that  large  deposits  will  be  uncov- 
ered in  this  region.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Molyixlenum  Ore.  Ertg.  Mitt.  /.,  January  14,  1904. — The 
deposit  of  molybdenite  at  Crown  Point,  Washington,  furnished 
12  tons  of  rich  ore  in  1902.  The  mine  is  in  the  face  of  a  cliff, 
900  feet  above  the  mining  camp,  and  occurs  as  a  horizontal  vein 
two  to  three  feet  thick.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Production  of  Arsenic  In  1903.  By  J.  Stkothbrs.  Eng. 
Min.  J. ,  January  14,  1904. — The  Deloro  mines,  in  Ontario,  were 
shut  down  in  April,  1903.  All  the  arsenic  produced  in  the 
United  States  came  from  the  Puget  Sound  Seduction  Co.,  at 
Everett,  Wash.,  which  made  590  short  tons  of  arsenious  oxide. 
The  United  States  Arsenic  Mines  Co.  is  opening  up  a  deposit  at 
Pilot  Mountain,  seventeen  miles  from  Christiantiburg,  Va.  Con- 
siderable native  arsenic  has  been  found  at  Washington  Camp, 
Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Arizona.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Productloa  of  Aluminum  Ore  In  1903.  Bv  J.  STauTBERS. 
Eng-.  Min.  J.,  January  21,  1904 — The  development  of  the  baux- 
ite industry  in  Arkansas  has  largely  increased  the  output  in  the 
United  States,  there  being  produced  altogether  40,700  long  tons, 
valued  at  f  179,080,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  over  1902. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
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ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
A  Further  Invcstis^Rtlon  of  /-Toluenedlazonlum  Sulphate 
and  of  the  Action  of  Sulphuric  Add  on  the  Methyl  Ether  of 
^Cresol.  By  Gellert  Allbman.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  31,  24-45. — 
p-Tolumediazonium  Sttlpkalewas  formed  by  dissolving  jt-tolui- 
dine  in  absolute  methyl  alcohol  solution,  cooling,  adding  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  and  then  passing  in  nitrous  fumes.  When 
pure,  it  forms  colorless  crystals,  which  are  quite  stable  when  dry. 
At  the  close  of  the  diazotizing,  and  without  separating  the  diaz- 
onium  sulphate  from  the  methyl  alcohol,  the  temperature  of  the 
mixture  was  raised  to  thepointof  decomposition  of  thediazonium 
body.  This  occurs  to  a  slight  extent  at  ordinary  temperature,  but 
proceeds  quite  rapidly  at  60".  The  chief  product  of  the  reaction 
was  /-methoxy toluene,  with  small  amounts  of  toluene  and  dinitro 
/-cresol  (CH,;0H:(O,N),  =  i:a,:^,s).  p-Methoxy-m-loluenesuipho- 
nicAdd  CCH,:SO,H:OH  =  i:3;4)  was  obtained  by  the  action  of 
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salphuric  add  upon  ^-methoxytoluene.  It  crystallizes  from 
alcohol  in  long  colorless  prisms,  m. p.  io5°-io8°.  Salts.  NaC,H^ 
OjS  +  i/2H,0 ;  efflorescent  colorless  prisms.  KC,H.O.S  +  2H,0  ; 
colorless  needles  or  thin  flakes,  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 
Ca(C,H,OjS),  +4  i/2C,H,0H  jcolorlesstransparentcrystals  (from 
alcohol),  resembling  distorted  octahedra.  Ca{C,H,0,S),+  laH.O; 
long  transparent  colorless  raonoclinic  prisms.  Mg((4H,0,S),  + 
8H,0  ;  colorless  prisms.  Cu(C,H,OjS),  +  6  i/sH.O  ;  needles  of  a 
light  blue  or  light  green  color.  Zn(C,H,0,S),  +  6  i/2H,0  ;  efflor- 
escent colorless  prisms.  Pb(C,H,0,S),  +  3H,0 ;  colorless  needles. 
When  ^- metb ox y-m- toluenes  11  Ipbonic  acid  is  fused  with  potassium 
hydroxide  at  i8o''-20o'',  /-hydroxy-«-toluenesul phonic  acid  is 
obtained  ;  at  higher  temperatures  the  product  appears  to  be  homo- 
pyrocatechol  p-Methoxy-m-toluenesulphone  Chloride,  from  thedry 
sodium  salt  and  phosphorus  pentachloride,  crystallizes  from  ace- 
tone in  colorless  plates,  m.p.  83.5*-84''.  With  ammonia,  it  yields 
the  corresponding  Sulphonamide .  which  crystallizes  in  needles, 
m.p.  iSo^-iSi".  p-Metkoxym-sulpkaminebensoic  Acid  was  ob- 
tained by  oxidizing  ^-methoxy-m-tolueiiesulphonamidc  with 
potassium  permanganate  solution.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
needles  or  plates,  m.p.  a76''-277''.  Salts.  NaCgH.O.NS  +  sH.O ; 
transparentueedlesof  alightcreamcolor.  KC,HjO,NS  +  i  i/aH,0; 
fine  needles  neariy  colorless.  CaCC.HjOjNS),  +  5H,0  ;  white 
glistening  needless.  BaCC,H,0,NS),  +  4  i/aH,0  ;  colorless 
needles.  Mg(C,HgOiNS), ;  two  forms  were  observed,  one  con- 
taining six  molecules  of  water  and  the  other  ten  and  a  half. 
p-Hydroxysulphaminebensoic  A  cid  resul  tswhen^methoxysulpham- 
inebenzoic  acid  is  cautiously  fused  with  potassium  hydroxide. 
It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  needles,  melting  at  258°,  and  de- 
composing at  about  265°.  Salts.  NaC,H,0,NS  +  4H,0;  white 
needles.  Ba(C,HANS),  +  6  i/aH,©  ;  white  tufts.  When 
/-methoxy-ff»-sulphaminebenzoic  acid  is  fused  with  potassium  hy- 
droxide at  higher  temperatures,  protocatechuic  acid  is  formed. 
M.  T.  BOGBRT. 

Tbe  Cbemical  Composition  of  Nuts  used  as  Food.    By  J.  B. 

Wbbhs  and  Alicb  W.  Hess.  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Set.,  10,  108- 
III. — The  following  Iowa  nuts  were  analyzed:  native  hickory 
nut,  native  walnut,  Baglish  walnut,  almonds,  filberts,  pecaas,  pea- 
nuts, and  chufa  nuts.  Tbe  edible  portion  of  these  nuts  varies 
from  22  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  the  native  walnut  to  70  per  cent, 
in  unroasted  peanuts.  The  composition  of  the  nut  kernels  (ex- 
cept the  chufa  nuts)  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  ex- 
tremes: (1)  W^iw,  pecans  2.8  per  cent.,  English  walnuts  6.7  per 
cent.  ;  {2)  Ether  extract,  unroasted  peanuts  49.1  percent.,  pecans 
72.6  per  cent.  ;  (3)  Cnide  fiber.  English  walnuts  and  pecans  2.  i 
per  cent.,  filberts  and  unroasted  peanuts  3.2  per  cent. ;  (4)  Pro- 
tein, native  walnut  9.6  per  cent.,  roasted  peanuts  37.8  per  cent. ; 
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(5) ^jA,  pecans  1.7  per  cent.,  almonds 3,5  per  cent.;  (fi)Nitrogen- 
freeextract,  hickory  nuts  6.4  per  cent.,  nstive  walnuts  19,5  per 
cent.;  (7)  Fuel  value  (per  pound),  almonds  3803,  pecans  3451. 
M.  T.  BOGBRT. 

Valence  Hypotheses  and  the  Course  of  Chemical  Reactions. 

By  Abthdr  Micbabl.  /.  prakt.  Chem.  (2),  68,  487-520. — 
Valence  and  the  course  of  chemical  reactions  are  referred  to  the 
relative  energy  of  the  atoms,  and  some  of  the  recently  introduced 
conceptions,  particularly  "Thiele's  Partial  Valence  Hypothesis," 
are  critically  discussed .  (The  character  of  the  article  is  such  that 
it  cannot  be  adequately  reviewed  here.)  M.  T.  Bogbst. 

On  the  Constitution  of  Phenylclnaamenylacfyllc  Acid  Bl- 
bromlde.  By  Arthur  Michael  and  Virgil  I,.  I,bighton. 
J.  prakt.  Ckem.  (2),  68,  521-534. — By  the  addition  of  bromine  to 
phenylcinnamenylacrylic  acid.  Thiele  and  Rossuer  {Ann.  Chem. 
(Liebig)  306,  209)  obtained  a  bibromide  (m,  p.  175°),  in  which 
they  believed  that  the  bromine  atoms  occupied  positions  i  and  4 
on  the  carbon  chain.  The  authors  of  the  present  paper,  how- 
ever, contend  that  the  reactions  of  the  compound  speak  much 
more  strongly  for  the  3,4  position  of  the  bromines.  KxPBSi- 
MENTAL  Part. — t\vt  Addition  of  Bromine  to  Phenylcinnamenyl- 
acrylic Acid  is  best  conducted  in  carbon  bisulphide  solution  at  0°, 
and  in  direct  sunlight.  A  pure  bibromide  is  thus  obtained,  melt- 
ing at  iSo^-iSi".  The  mother- liquors  from  this  bibromide  con- 
tain an  isomer,  whose  methylester  melts  at  i33°-i34°.  Phenyl- 
cinnamenylacrylic acid  was  converted  into  its  methylester  (m.  p. 
82°-83),  which  was  then  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  treated  with 
bromine  in  direct  sunlight,  giving  the  same  bibrom  ester  (m.  p. 
118*)  as  obtained  by  Thiele  and  Rossner.  By  esterification  of 
phenylcinnamenylacrylic  acid  bibromide  (m.  p.  181°)  with 
methyl  alcohol,  the  main  product  was  the  methyl  ester  of  m.  p. 
118°,  together  with  some  of  the  isomer  (m.  p.  134°),  while  the 
mother- liquors  contained  an  amorphous  ester.  By  oxidizing  the 
acid  bibromide  (m.  p.  181°)  in  acetone  solution  with  potassium 
permanganate,  benzoic  acid,  benzoylformic  acid,  and  a  substance 
containing  bromine  were  obtained.  The  oxidation  of  the  methyl 
ester  bibromide  (m.  p.  118°)  yielded  cinnamic  acid  bibromide, 
benzoylformic  acid  and  benzoic  acid.  The  isomeric  solid  methyl 
ester  (m.  p.  134°)  and  the  liquid  one,  gave  similar  oxidation 
products.  A  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  in  methyl  alcohol 
does  not  attack  phenylcinnamenylacrylic  acid  bibromide  at  low 
temperatures  ( — 15°) ;  at  ordinary  temperatures,  however,  it 
changes  it  to  either  diphenyldihydrofurane  or  to  a  mixture  of 
this  with  p hen ylbromcinna men yl acrylic  add,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  alkali  present.  The  ethyl  ester  is  less  stable  to  alkali 
than  the  free  acid,  and  even  at  low  temperatures  loses  hydro- 
bromic  acid  and  gives  the  ethyl  ester  of  phenylbromdnnamenyl- 
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acrylic  add.  By  tbe  action  of  methyl  alcoholic  alkali  apon  the 
methyl  ester  bibromide  (m.  p.  134°),  a  phenylbromdnnamenyl- 
acrylic  methyl  ester  was  obtained  (m.  p.  81^-83°)  isomeric  with 
that  described  by  Thiele  and  Rossner  (m.  p.  138°).  By  treating 
the  liquid  mixture  of  add  bibromides  with  alcoholic  alkali,  a 
phenylcianamenylacrylic  acid  (m.  p.  2oo''-2oi'')  was  obtained, 
isomeric  with  that  of  Thiele  and  Rossner,  together  with  diphenyl- 
dihydrofurane  and  a  small  amount  of  an  acid,  melting  at  174°- 
176",  which  could  not  be  prepared  in  the  pure  state. 

M.  T.  BOGERT. 

A  Basic  Reaction  of  Aromatic  and  Patty  Aldehydes.    By 

Sahubi.  S.  Sadtlbr.  /.  Franklin  Inst. ,  157,  231-234. — When  an 
aldehyde  is  heated  with  neutral  sodium  sulphite  solution,  a 
soluble  dt hydros ulphon ate  is  formed  together  with  caustic  alkali, 
according  to  the  following  equation:  R.C0H  +  2Na,S0,+  2H,0  = 
R.COH(NaHSO,),+  2NaOH.  By  titrating  with  standard  add, 
using  rosolic  add  as  indicator,  the  amount  of  alkali  liberated  by 
the  reaction  may  be  determined,  and  from  this  the  percentage  of 
aldehyde  calculated.  In  the  case  of  essential  oils,  any  add  resins 
present  must  be  neutralized  before  the  addition  of  sodium  sul- 
phite. M.  T.  Bogert. 


BIOLOQICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Effect  of  Intravenous  Infusion  of  Sodium  Bicarbonate  after 
Severe  tlemorrhage.  By  Percy  M.  Dawson.  Am.  J.  Physiol., 
10,  xxv-zxvi. — From  thedata  obtained  it  is  seen  that  solutionscon- 
taining  sodium  bicarbonate  bring  about  an  increase  in  cardiac 
action,  thereby  restoring  the  blood  pressures  (systolic  and  diasto- 
lic) to  a  higher  level  than  when  sodium  chloride  alone  is  em- 
ployed. When  a  solution  containing  0.8  per  cent,  sodium  chlo- 
ride and  0.25  per  cent,  sodium  bicarbonate  is  infused  slowly,  the 
beneficial  action  persists  for  a  considerable  time. 

F.  P.  Underhill. 

RIcln.  By  T.  B.  Osborne  and  I,.  B.  Mbndsi..  Am.  J. 
Physiol.,  lo.xxvi-xxvii. — Ridu.an  albumin  occurring  in  the  cas- 
tor bean,  in  doses  of  o.ooa  milligram  per  kilo,  possesses  enough 
toxic  power  to  cause  the  death  of  rabbits  when  injected  subcu- 
taneously.  *rhe  post-mortem  appearance  of  the  tissues  is  very 
characteristic  in  every  case.  The  ridn  preparation  also  possessed 
very  marked  agglutinating  and  sedimenting  properties  toward 
mammalian  red  corpuscles.  The  belief  is  advanced  that  the  toxic 
action  is  due  to  the  proteid  itself  and  not  to  some  non-proteid 
body,  a  view  that  has  lately  been  put  forward. 

F.  P.  Ukdhrhill. 
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CoetHctenU  of  Digestibility  and  Availablll^  erf  the  Nutrients 
of  Pood.  By  W.  O.  Atwater.  Am./.  Physiol.,  10,  xxx-xxxi. 
The  proposed  factors  of  availability  of  the  nutrients  of  food  com- 
pared with  the  actual  availability  in  41 1  experimeots  are  ;  in  pep 
ceat.: 

PToteiD.  FM.  CirbohydTBte. 

PropoKd  factor ga.o  95.8  97.0 

Actualfactor 91. i  94.8  96.8 

F.  P.  Undbrhh.!.. 

Tbe  influence  of  Hemorrhage  on  the  Formation  and  Com- 
position of  Lymph.  Bv  E.  R  Posner  and  William  J.  Giss. 
Am. J.  Physiol.,  lo,  xxxi-xxxii. — The  results  of  tbe  experiments 
show  a  diminished  flow  of  lymph  from  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
injection  of  sodium  chloride  gave  lymphagogic  effects  as  great 
as  those  observed  in  a  normal  animal  (dog).  The  same  effect  was 
noted  after  injection  of  leech  extract.  No  regularity  in  the  pro- 
portion of  organic  solids  eliminated  under  these  conditions  has 
been  observed,  except  after  the  injection  of  lymphagogics. 

F.  P.  Underhii,!,. 

Original  Research  Regarding  Human  Perspiration,  Etc.  By 
Jmjus  H.  HoELSCHER.  N.  y.  Med.  J.,  79,  296-300. — Among 
other  results  obtained  it  was  found  that  1000  cc.  of  sweat  contains 
about  J I  grams  of  solids,  one-half  inorganic  and  one-half  organic ; 
about  0.6  gram  of  urea  and  about  0.047  gram  of  nitrogen. 

F.  P.  Undkrhill. 

fluorescein  in  Transillumination  of  the  Stomach.  Bv 
Robert  Colbman  Kemp.  N.  Y.  Med.  J.,  79,  303-305. — In  this 
article  fluorescein  as  a  fluorescent  medium  is  shown  to  give  better 
results  in  the  transillumination  of  the  stomach  than  water. 

F.  P.  Undbreill. 

A  Suggestion  for  the  I{apld  Calculation  of  Percentage  Milk 
Mixtures:  With  Description  of  a  Mechanical  Device  for  the 
Instantaneous  Calculation  of  Such  Formulae.  By  Thompson 
S.  Westcott,  N.  Y.  Med.  J.,  79,  257-259. — See  orginal  article 
for  particulars.  F.  P.  UndbrhiU- 

On  the  Influence  of  Ether  Anaesthesia.  By  P.  B.  Hawk. 
Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  xxxvii-xxxviii.— The  following  phasesofthe 
subject  have  been  studied  :  glycosuria  following  ether  anesthesia ; 
changes  in  the  blood  produced  by  such  anesthesia  ;  and  the  in- 
fluence  of  ether  anesthesia  upon  urine  flow,  and  the  excretion  of 
nitrogen  and  chlorine.  Tbe  experimental  animals  (dogs)  were 
brought  into  nitrogenous  equilibrium  and  then  subjected  to  either 
anesthesia  for  periods  varying  from  thirty  minutes  to  four  and 
one-half  hours.  A  slight  diuresis  invariably  followed,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  output  of  nitrogen  and  a 
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large  increase  in  the  elimination  of  chlorine.  Glycosuria  always 
occurred.  In  general,  the  changes  noted  in  the  blood  after  anes- 
thesia were  an  increase  id  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  and  a 
smaller  increase  in  the  number  of  leucocytes ;  the  hemoglobin  was 
more  irregular.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  red  corpuscles 
became  normal  in  number,  whereas  the  leucocytes  increased 
rapidly  and  produced  au  extensive  leucocytosis  in  from  three  to 
five  hours.  Experiments  made  in  a  similar  manner  upon  fasting 
dogs  gave  results  very  similar  to  those  obtained  with  normal  ani- 
mals except  that  uo  glycosuria  was  produced. 

F.  P.  Undbkhill. 

The  End-Products  of  Self-Digestion  of  Animal  Qlands.    Bt  P. 

A.  Lbvbnb.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  lO,  xxxviii. — By  the  self- digestion 
of  the  pancreas  and  liver  the  author  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
as  end-products,  alanin,  amino  valerianic  acid,  leucin,  glutamic 
and  aspartic  acids,  tyrosin,  and  phenylalanin.  The  presence  of 
a-pyrolidine- carbonic  acid  could  not  be  established  with  certainty. 
K.  P.  Underbill. 

The  End-Products  of  Tryptlc   Digestion  of  Oeiatlne.     Br 

P.  A.  Levbnb.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  lo,  xxxix. — The  purpose  of  the 
experiments  was  to  compare  the  composition  of  peptone  with  that 
of  native  proteid  and  with  that  of  proteoses.  It  was  found  that 
the  molecule  of  gelatose  contained  more  glycocoll  than  that  of 
gelatine.  Gelatine  peptone  contained  less  glycocoll  than  gelatose. 
In  order  to  explain  these  observations,  the  crystalline  products  of 
digestion  were  studied.  There  were  found  glycocoll  (in  very 
large  quantities),  leucin,  glutamic  acid  (in  smaller  quantities), 
phenylalanin,  andasubstanceof  thecomposition  ofinactive  pyro- 
lidine-carbouic  acid.  F,  P.  Undbrhill. 

The  Simultaneous  Action  of  Piiocarplne  and  Atropine  on  the 
Developing  Embryos  of  the  5ea-Urchin  and  Starfish.— A  Con- 
tribution to  the  Study  of  the  Antagonistic  Action  of  Poisons. 
By  Tokald  Sollmann.  Am.  /.  Physiol.,  10,  352-362. — Small 
dosesofpilocarpiuehastentbedevelopmentoftheembryos.  Larger 
doses,  or  a  prolongation  of  the  action,  produce  the  opposite  re- 
sults. Small  doses  of  atropine  have  no  action.  Larger  doses 
hinder  development.  When  both  drugs  are  used,  there  may  be 
antagonism  or  synergism,  according  to  conditions  ;  but  the  de- 
pressant action  always  tends  to  predominate.  The  observed  re- 
sultant is  always  below  the  mathematical  average.  Even  with 
the  best  antagonism,  both  poisons  are  producing  their  action,  as 
shown  by  the  greater  liability  of  the  protoplasm  to  depression. 
Stimulation  can  be  readily  and  completely  removed  by  very  small 
doses  of  a  depressant,  even  by  doses  which  are  inactive  when  used 
alone.  Depression  is  lessened  by  only  a  limited  range  of  doses  of 
the  stimulant.     Its  removal  is  in  no  case  complete.     This  gives  to 
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stimulation  a  limited  bat  distinct  usefulness.  The  optimum  dose 
of  the  stimulant  ts  smaller  when  the  embryos  are  depressed  than 
when  they  are  normal.  Larger  doses  are  synergistic  to  the  de- 
pressant, and  hence  harmful.  The  dose  of  the  stimulant  must, 
therefore,  be  chosen  smaller,  when  depression  exists,  than  in  nor- 
mal specimens.  F.  P.  Undbrhili.. 

Tbe  Dietetic  Value  <A  Patented  Poods.  By  W.  D.  Hallibdr- 
TON.  N.  y.  Med.  /.,  79,  145-150. — A  lecture  delivered  before 
the  American  Chemical  Society  in  New  York,  January,  1904,  in 
which  the  many  fallacies  concerning  several  varieties  of  patent 
foods  are  discussed.  P.  P.  Undbkhill. 

Effect  of  Ions  on  the  Decomposition  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide, 
and  the  Hydrolysis  of  Butyric  Ether  by  a  Watery  Extract 
of  Pancreas.  By  C.  Hogh  Wilson  and  Orvillb  H.  Browst. 
Atn.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  335-345. — There  is  a  constant  inhibition  by 
the  chloridesof  tbe  alkalies,  alkaline  earthsand  heavy  metalsused, 
on  both  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  the  hydrol- 
ysis of  butyric  ether  by  pancreas  extract.  The  depressing  effect 
is  much  more  marked  in  the  6rst  case  than  in  the  latter.  The 
explanation  of  this  may  be  that  the  hydrogen  peroxide  is  readily 
soluble  in  the  water  and  th*e  salt  used,  while  the  butyric  ether  is 
less  soluble.  Tbe  contact  of  the  catalytic  agent  in  the  extract 
with  the  salt  and  the  hydrogen  peroxide  is  better  than  where  the 
butyric  ether  is  used.  There  are  differences  in  the  action  of 
certain  salts  on  the  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  the 
hydrolysis  of  butyric  ether,  by  a  watery  extract  of  the  pancreas. 
The  nitrate  and  chlorate  of  sodium  inhibit  strongly  the  decomposi- 
tion of  hydrogen  peroxide,  while  they  inhibit  only  moderately 
the  hydrolysis  of  butyric  ether.  Sodium  formate  inhibits  strongly 
in  the  first  case,  but  accelerates  slightly  in  the  latter,  while 
sodium  salicylate  acts  in  just  the  reverse  manner.  In  general, 
the  salt  in  an  optimum  concentration  which  accelerates  in  one 
case,  does  likewise  in  another.  The  results  obtained  can  be  ex- 
plained on  the  assumption  that,  in  general,  in  the  decomposition 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  the  hydrolysis  of  butyric  ether  by  a 
watery  extract  of  pancreas,  the  cations  have  a  depressing  or  re- 
tarding action  and  the  anions  have  an  accelerating  influence. 

F,  P.  Underhiij.. 

Does  An  Antagonism  Exist  between  Alkaloids  and  Salts?  Bv 

Martin  H.  Fischer.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  345-352. — The  ex- 
perimental animals  employed  in  this  investigation  were  frogs  and 
rabbits.  The  alkaloid  used  was  strychnine  and  tbe  salts,  calcium 
chloride,  sodium  citrate,  magnesium  and  barium  chlorides.  The 
results  obtained  indicate  that  no  antagonism  exists  between  alka- 
loids and  salts.  F.  P.  Undbrhiu. 
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The  Effect  of  Diuretics  on  the  Urine,  with  a  Diet  Poor  In 
Salts.  By  H.  D.  Haskins.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  352. — 
Sollmann  has  shown  that  the  administration  of  diuretics  causes  an 
increase  of  the  urinary  chlorides  in  rabbits  whose  urine  has  been 
rendered  poor  in  these  salts ;  with  dogs  no  such  effect  was  noted. 
The  present  investigation  carried  out  upon  toan  and  along  the 
same  line,  shows  that  diuretics  have  no  influence  on  the  excre- 
tion of  the  chlorides  although,  in  so  far  as  the  water  and  urea  ex- 
cretion nay  be  concerned,  diuresis  may  be  produced.  The  con- 
clusion drawn  is  that  the  normal  human  kidney  belongs  to  the 
resistant  class.  F.  P.  Undbreill. 

The  Relation  Between  S<rfution  Tension,  Atomic  Volume, 
and  the  Physiological  Action  of  the  Elements.  By  Albskt  P. 
Mathews.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  290-324. —The  physiological 
action  (poisonous  action)  of  any  cation  or  metal  upon  Fundulus 
eggs  and  probably  other  forms  of  protoplasm  varies  inversely 
with  the  solution  tension.  These  ions  with  a  very  low  solution 
tension  are  very  poisonous ;  those  with  a  high  tension  are  rela- 
tively inert.  The  poisonous  action  of  any  anion  is  similarly  an 
inverse  function  of  the  solution  tension:  oxygen,  cyanc^n, 
oxalate,  and  iodine  ions,  with  a  low  solution  tension,  being  more 
poisonous  than  chlorine  with  a  high  solution  tension.  The 
poisonous  action  (physiological  action)  of  any  salt  is,  therefore, 
a  function  of  both  ions,  and  varies  inver.sely  with  the  sum  of  the 
solution  tensions  of  the  ions  ;  that  is,  with  the  decomposition  ten- 
sion of  the  salt.  From  the  -decomposition  tension  of  two  salts^ 
knowing  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  one,  the  minimum  fatal  dose 
of  any  other  may  be  calculated  approximately  by  the  following 
formula : 

•      E,— E, 


20.14  +0-03E,, 
in  which  V.  is  the  dilution  of  the  unknown  minimum  fatal  dose 
of  some  salt,  E.  is  the  decomposition  tension  of  this  salt,  V,  is  the 
known  dilution  of  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  some  salt,  and  £,  the 
decomposition  tension  of  this  salt.  Certain  exceptions  to  the 
foregoing  statement  are  noted.  There  is  an  inverse  relation- 
ship between  atomic  volume  and  poisonous  action;  and  a  direct 
relationship  between  equivalent  weights  and  poisonous  action. 
The  results  obtained  indicate  that  the  solution  tension  of  any  ion 
becomes  greater,  and  its  physiological  action  consequently  less, 
the  higher  the  solution  tension  of  the  opposite  ion  with  which  it 
is  associated.  Thus  all  potassium  salts  were  found  less  poison- 
ous than  the  corresponding  sodium  salts.  The  poisonous  action 
of  potassium  for  special  tissue,  for  example,  mascle  and  nerve,  is 
possibly  due  to  special  conditions  and  must  be  further  investi- 
gated. F.  P.  UNDBBHII4.. 
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On  the  Production  of  ConUct  Irritability  Without  the  Pn- 
<ipitatlon  of  Caldum  5«lts.  By  W.  D.  Zobtbout.  Am.  J. 
Pkysiol.,  10,  324.-335.— The  chlorides  of  potassium,  caesium, 
ammonium,  rubidium  and,  perhaps,  barium  aid  the  development 
of  contact  irritability,  although  these  salts  themselves  do  not 
give  rise  to  this  form  of  irritability.  The  chlorides  of  sodium, 
lithium,  magnesium,  and  calcium  inhibit  the  genesis  of  contact 
irritability.  In  the  normal  muscle,  only  those  salts  of  sodium 
that  precipitate  calcium  can  produce  contact  irritability.  But  if 
caesium  or  rubidium  chloride  are  introduced  into  the  muscle 
simultaneously  with  the  acetate,  succinate,  or  nitrate  of  sodium, 
contact  irritability  is  established.  This  also  holds  true  for  the 
oxalate,  citrate  and  sulphate  of  lithium  and  ammonium  and  to  a 
slight  extent  for  lithium  acetate.  The  following  salts  do  not 
cause  contact  irritability  even  with  the  aid  of  caesium  or  rubidium 
chloride :  the  bromide,  iodide,  and  chloride  of  sodium  and 
lithium,  the  nitrate  of  lithium  and  ammonium,  the  acetate  of 
ammonium,  and  the  sulphate  and  tartrate  of  magnesium. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

A  Study  of  the  Variations  In  the  Course  of  the  Nitrogen, 
Sulphate,  and  Phosphate  Excretion,  as  Observed  In  Short 
Periods  Following  a  Small  Increase  In  the  Proteld  Ingested. 
Bv  P.  B.  Hawk  and  Joseph  S.  Chamberlain.  Am.  J.  Physiol. , 
10,  269-290. — The  subjects  of  the  experiments  were  two  young 
men.  The  general  plan  of  the  investigation  was  to  arrange  a 
fixed  diet  during  the  continuance  of  which  the  nitrogen,  sulphate 
and  phosphate  excretions  were  noted  in  periods  of  three  hours. 
After  the  excretion  of  these  substances  had  become  regular  an 
extra  quantity  of  proteid  was  added  to  the  diet  and  the  nitrogen, 
sulphate  and  phosphate  excretions  again  determined.  The  re- 
sults show  that  the  nitrogen  excretion  has  two  maxima  daily, 
and  the  rate  of  sulphate  elimination  follows  closely  that  of  the 
nitrogen.  The  phosphates  differed  decidedly  in  their  rate  of  ex- 
cretion from  either  the  nitrogen  or  the  sulphates.  After  the  in- 
gestion of  a  small  extra  amount  of  proteld  food,  the  rate  of 
excretion  of  nitrogen  reached  its  maximum  within  three  to  four 
and  one-half  hours,  after  which  it  fell  to  its  normal  rate.  The 
sulphate  excretion  reached  its  maximum  about  six  hours  later 
than  did  the  nitrogen  elimination.  In  one  subject  the  ratio  of 
nitrogen  to  sulphates  was  lowest  on  the  day  of  increased  proteid 
ingestion  ;  in  the  other,  on  the  day  after  this  ingestion.  The 
maximum  phosphate  excretion  due  to  increased  proteid  ingested 
fell  in  a  period  between  those  in  which  the  maxima  of  nitrogen 
and  sulphate  occurred.  The  rate  between  the  heat  of  combustion 
of  the  urine  and  its  nitrogen  content  was  lower  on  the  day  of  in- 
creased proteid  ingestion  than  on  normal  days. 

F.  P.  Undbrbiu., 
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Artificial  Pluoreacencc  of  LIvIiik  Tissue  Id  Relation  to  Dis- 
ease. By  William  James  Morton.  N.  K  jl/irf. /. ,  79,  300- 
303  and  79,  353-356. — The  theory  upon,  which  these  investiga- 
tions have  been  carried  out  is  to  combine  the  properties  posseted 
by  radium  and  the  X-rays,  of  penetrating  the  human  tissues,  with 
the  facts  of  fluorescence  of  fiuid  solutious,  and  thus  to  establish  a 
system  by  means  of  which  the  entire  living  organism  may  be 
flooded  with  a  fluorescible  solution  used  medicinally,  and  at  the 
same  time  by  directing  the  radium  or  X-rays  upon  a  given  organ 
or  seat  of  disease,  or  upon  the  whole  body,  set  up,  at  the  desired 
areas  within  the  tissues,  the  violet,  ultra-violet  and  other  rays. 
Carried  out  practically,  very  promising  results  have  been  obtained, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  carcinoma.        F.  F.  Uhdbshill. 

Personal  Experiences  with  the  Administration  of  Nitrous 
Oxide  and  Oxygen  for  Praicmged  Anaesthesia.  By  Pkbscott 
I,E  Breton.  N.  Y.  Med.  /.,  79,  292-296. — The  main  conclusion 
reached  in  this  article  is  that  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  and  oxygen 
for  prolonged  anesthesia  is  satisfactory  but  limited. 

F.  P.  Underbill. 

Tbe  Occurrence  of  Zinc  in  Certain  Invertebrates.  Bv  Har- 
old C.  Bradley.  Science,  19,  196-197.— Zinc  has  been  found  as 
a  normal  constituent  of  the  ash  of  the  hepato- pancreas  and  blood 
of  the  carnivorous  gastropod,  Sycoiypus  canaliculatus,  and  was  also 
present  in  less  quantity  in  the  ash  of  Fulgus  carica.  Iron  and 
copper  were  also  present.  The  form  in  which  the  zinc  occurs  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  The  following  other  evasive  forms  have 
been  examined  for  zinc  with  negative  results  :  Urosalpinx  cinerea, 
MyHlus  edulis,  Modiola  plicatula,  Argina  pexala,  Eupagurus 
pollicaris,  Ostreavirginiana,  and  Cancer  irro*atus. 

F.  P.  Underbill. 

The  Passage  of  Pood  Stuffs  from  the  Stomach.  Bv  W.  B. 
Cannon.  Am.J.  Physiol.,  io,xvii-xix. — These  X-ray  experiments 
upon  cats  tend  to  show  that  free  acid  in  the  stomach  opens  the 
pylorus,  and  when  in  the  duodenum  closes  the  pylorus.  But  add 
in  the  duodenum  stimulates  alkaline  secretions,  and  the  acid  is 
thereby  neutralized  ;  whereupon  the  acid  in  the  stomach  agains 
opens  the  pylorus  to  allow  more  food  to  pass  out.  Thus  proteids 
would  be  retained  in  the  stomach  until  acted  upon  by  gastric 
juice,  and  thus  automatically  the  intestine  would  be  guarded  from 
being  overwhelmed  with  food  and  with  secretions  interfering  with 
the  intestinal  ferments.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

The  Emptying  of  the  Human  Stomach,  By  W.  B.  Cannon. 
Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  xix. — Observations  with  the  X-rays  on  a 
normsd  human  stomach  containing  food  mixed  with  bismuth  sub* 
nitrite  show  that  while  digestion  is  proceeding,  and  the  stomach 
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is  emptying  itself,  it  shortens,  just  as  if  the  longitudinal  and 
oblique  fibres  passing  over  the  surfaces  to  the  greater  curvature 
lifted  the  organ  up  toward  the  one  fixed  point  of  the  contracting 
fibres — the  cardia.  Since  the  pylorus  is  also  more  or  less  fixed, 
it  does  not  rise  with  the  rest  of  the  stomach.  The  consequence 
is  that  in  the  late  stages  of  digestion,  when  the  gastric  contents 
are  more  fluid  than  in  the  earlier  stages,  the  pylorus  becomes  the 
lowest  point  in  the  stomach,  and  the  contents  do  not,  therefore, 
have  to  be  lifted  in  order  to  be  passed  out. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 
On  the  Absence  of  a  Cane-5ugar  Inverting  Enzyme  In  tbeOas- 
tric  Juice.  By  Graham  Lusk.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  xxi-xxii. 
The  experiments  prove,  contrary  to  results  reported  by  Widdi- 
combe,  that  no  cane-sugar  inverting  enzyme  exists  in  the  gastric 
secretion,  and  confirm  the  belief  that  such  inversion  of  cane-sngar 
as  takes  place  in  the  stomach  is  due  to  the  presenceof  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  F,  P.  Undbrhill. 

A  New  riethod  of  Qastric  Proteolysis.  By  A.  L.  Bbnbdict, 
Am.  J.  Med.  Set..  107,274-282. — This  is  a  method  for  clinical 
use  and  is  intended  as  a  means  of  studying  the  motor  activities  of 
the  stomach.  The  method  is  based  upon  a  comparison  of  volumes 
of  the  several  substances  precipitated  by  their  respective  pre- 
cipitants.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  the  Enzyme  ol  the  Thymus.  By  Walter  Jonbs.  Am. 
J.  Physiol.,  io,xxiv-xxv. — The  experiments  herein  reported  show 
that  there  exists  in  the  thymus  gland  an  enzyme  capable  of  decom- 
posing the  nucleoproteids  of  tbe  gland  into  the  xanthine  bases  and 
phosphoric  acid,  F,  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  the  Enzyme  of  the  Suprarenal  Qland.  Bv  Waltbr  Jonbs. 
Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  xxv. — It  is  shown  that  the  suprarenal  gland 
furnishes  an  enzyme  that  is  capable  of  breaking  down  nucleo- 
proteids into  the  xanthine  bases  and  phosphoric  acid. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

Experiments  on  the  Precursors  of  Urinary  Indican.  Bv 
Frank  P.  Undbrhill.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  xxii. — The  experi- 
ments tend  to  show  that  the  presence  of  indican  in  the  urine  owes 
its  origin  to  the  activity  of  bacteria  in  the  intestines.  Since 
tryptophan  has  been  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  indol,  substances 
containing  no  tryptop!^  group,  notably  gelatin,  have  been  fed 
to  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  indican  would  be 
found  in  the  urine.  The  results  show  that  when  gelatin  is  fed  in 
large  quantities  there  is  a  marked  decrease  of  indican  in  the 
urine.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

The  Physical  Factors  Concerned  In  Urine  Formation.  By  To- 
bald  Sollmann  and  R.  A.Hatchbr.    Am. J. Physiol.,  10,  xxv- 
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xxvii. — Upon  determining  the  excretion  of  chlorides  by  excised 
and  perfused  kidneys  it  was  observed  that  if  saline  solutions  are 
perfused,  the  chloride-content  of  the  perfusing  fluid  and  of  the 
ureter  filtrate  are  identical.  If  mixtures  of  defibrinated  blood  and 
sodium  sulphate  are  circulated,  the  ureter  filtrate  contains  almost 
as  much  chlorides  as  the  serum.  The  slight  retention  which  oc- 
curs is  difcrent  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree  from  the  retention 
which  occurs  in  the  living  animal.  This  "living  retention"  has 
been  lost.  This  is  not  due  to  changes  in  the  chlorides  of  the 
serum  produced  iu  defibrination  ;  for  defibrination  has  no  effect 
on  the  chloride  retention  of  living  animals.  It  must  be  due  to  in- 
jury to  the  kidney  produced  by  very  brief  interruption  of  the 
renal  circulation. 

The  changes  occurring  in  the  kidney  during  perfusion  with  x 
per  cent,  sodium  chloride  under  uniform  conditions  are  shown  to 
be  mechanical.  The  influences  of  the  injection  pressure,  the 
effects  of  compressing  the  renal  vein,  of  occluding  the  ureter, 
and  the  concentration  of  the  injection  fluid  are  also  studied,  to- 
gether with  changes  observed  after  the  injection  of  isotonic  solu- 
tions, and  various  other  substances.  F.  P.  Undsrhill. 

The  Influence  of  Hemorrhage  on  Proteld  Catabolism.     By 

P.  B,  Hawk  and  William  J.  Gibs.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  lo,  xxviii- 
zxtx.  — The  results  of  the  research  show  that  hemorrhages  of  about 
3  per  cent,  of  the  body  caused  among  other  effects,  diminished 
secretion  and  decreased  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  at  first,  the 
reverse  after  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours;  a  slight  temporary 
increase  in  the  amount  of  nitrogen  and  sulphur  in  the  urine,  and 
a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  excreted  phosphorus.  Repeated 
hemorrhages  from  the  same  animal  resulted  in  cumulative  quan- 
titative catabolic  effects  in  harmony  with  those  after  single  losses 
of  about  3  per  cent,  of  body-weight ;  a  steady  decline  of  body- 
weight  ;■  gradual  increase  in  daily  volume  of  urine  ;  nitrogenous 
equilibrium  seemed  to  be  repeatedly  established  in  a  few  days 
after  each  hemorrhage,  on  successively  lower  planes,  by  the 
original  amount  of  food.  F.  P.  Undbrbill. 

Nitrogenous  Metabolism  After  Splenectomy.  By  Lapavbttb 
B.  Mbndbl  and  R.  B.  Gibson.  Am.  J.  Physiol. '^la,  xxix-xxx. — 
The  experiments  were  carried  out  upon  a  human  subject  and  the 
chief  points  of  interest  presented  are :  The  normal  character  of 
the  curves  of  post  prandial  hourly  excretion  of  uric  acid  and 
other  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine ;  the  retention  of  chlo- 
rides during  febrile  conditions;  the  undiminished  capacity  of  the 
organism  to  form  uric  acid  from  its  precursors  (purin  bodies  of 
the  food);  the  relatively  lai^e  output  of  uric  acid  of  "endoge- 
nous" origin  on  a  purin-free  diet ;  and  the  pronounced  elimina- 
tion of  urobilin  at  times.  P.  P.  UnDBRHlLL. 
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Artiflcial  Camphor,  By  A.  F.  Cox,i,ins.  Merck's  Rep.,  13, 
43. — About  a  ton  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  introduced  into  a  steam- 
jacketed  tank  to  which  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  is  added,  yielding 
at  the  end  of  the  reaction  pinyl  oxalate  and  piny]  formate.  The 
liquid  is  distilled  with  steam  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali  whereby 
ordinary  camphor  is  obtained  from  the  pinyl  oxalate,  and  borneol 
camphor,  which  is  an  alcohol  formed  by  the  reduction  of  cam- 
phor, from  the  pinyl  formate.  This  crude  product  is  forced 
through  a  filter-press  to  free  it  from  all  traces  of  oil.  The  puri- 
fied mixture  of  camphor  and  borneol  is  transferred  to  an  oxidiz- 
ing tank  where  the  borneol  is  oxidized  to  ordinary  camphor. 
The  latter  is  separated  from  the  oxidizing  solution  by  means  of  a 
centrifuge  and  is  finally  sublimed. 

Oil  of  turpentine  thus  treated  yields  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of 
its  weight  as  camphor.  The  process  requires  about  fifteen  hours. 
Of  the  camphor  consumed  in  thiscountry,  about  one- fourth  is  used 
in  medicine  and  the  remainder  in  the  arts,  large  quantities  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial  leather,  celluloid,  guncotton 
and  photo  films.  W,  H.  Blomb. 

DetecUon  of  Acetanlllde  When  Mixed  with  Phenacetln.     By 

Elton  Fuijier.  Merck's  Rep.,  13,  35. — Upon  treating  a  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  acetanilide  and  of  phenacetin  with  a 
diluted  solution  of  chromic  acid,  a  red  color  is  produced  with  phena* 
<xtin,  and  a  yellow  color,  which  rapidly  changes  to  yellowish- green 
and  finally  to  green,  is  produced  with  acetanilide.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  other  workers  have  discarded  this  test  as  worthless, 
it  is  possible  to  detect  as  little  as  0.25  per  cent,  of  acetanilide 
when  mixed  with  phenacetin.  The  test  is  applied  thus :  o.  i  gram 
of  the  substance  is  boiled  for  one  minute  with  i  cc.  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  add,  then  diluted  with  10  cc.  of  water  and 
filtered.  Three  drops  of  a  3  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid 
are  added  to  the  filtrate.  Pure  phenacetin  gives  a  permanent 
ruby-red  color,  while  pure  acetanilide  gives  at  first  a  pure  yellow, 
changing  rapidly  to  a  greenish-yellow,  then  to  a  dark  green  color, 
and  finally,  after  standing,  a  green  fiocculent  precipitate  sepa- 
rates out.  By  comparing  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  obtained 
with  that  from  a  known  weight  of  acetanilide,  the  amount  of  the 
latter  in  a  mixture  may  be  approximately  estimated. 

W.  H.  Blome. 
Th«  TesU  for  Phenacetin  and  Acetanlllde.  By  Geo.  M. 
BbringBR.  Hu  Drug.  Circ.andChem.  Gas.,  47,  184. — A  num- 
ber of  mixtures  of  phenacetin  and  acetanilide  in  varying  propor- 
tions were  made  up  and  their  melting-points  determined.  While 
pure  phenacetin  melts  completely  between   i34.s''C.  and  i35**C., 
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and  acetanilide  at  about  ii3°C.,  tbemelthig  point  of  the  mixtures 
wa£  always  found  to  be  lower  than  that  of  phenacetin,  and  in 
many  proportions  even  lower  than  that  of  acetanilide.  The  melt- 
ing point  of  a  mixture  is  not  sharp,  extending  over  several  de- 
grees.  Some  of  the  tests  given  in  various  texts  as  being  distinc- 
tive for  these  substances  are  in  reality  not  reliable. 

Valuable  tests  are  Hirsdisohn's  bromine  water  test,  by  means  of 
which  5  per  cent,  and,  with  careful  work,  a  per  cent,  or  even  i 
per  cent,  of  acetanilide  may  be  detected  in  phenacetin.  The 
author  gives  three  methods  of  his  own,  which  are  at  the  same  time 
simple  and  accurate.  One  of  these  depends  upon  the  decomposi- 
tion of  acetanilide  by  means  of  sodium  peroxide,  and  the  ability 
of  the  resulting  compound  to  react  with  sodium  hypochlorite  so- 
lution. If  the  phenacetin  is  pure,  tlje  liquid  remains  colorless, 
and  even  after  long  standing  becomes  uo  more  than  pale  yellow, 
while  the  layer  floating  on  top  is  not  colored.  When  acetanilide 
is  thus  tested  it  gives  a  purple-red  to  brown-red  solution,  while 
the  floating  upper  layer  assumes  the  same  color.  After  some  ex- 
perience, as  little  as  i  per  cent,  of  acetanilide  may  be  detected  in 
mixture  with  phenacetin.  When  sugar,  salicylic  acid,  salophen 
or  sodium  bicarbonate  are  used  as  adulterants,  this  test  is  scarcely 
applicable  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  reaction. 

W.  H.  Blokb. 

Cocoa:  Its  Production  and  Use.  By  Wm.  B.  Marshall.  Am. 
J.  /ferwj.,76,55. — Of  the  beverages  most  commonly  used,  coffee, 
tea  and  cocoa,  the  latter  is  the  most  nourishing.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  cocoa  producing  trees  cultivated  is  the  Tkeobroma 
cacao.  The  small  fiowers  appear  in  clusters  all  along  the  larger 
parts  of  the  tree,  extending  down  the  trunk  almost  to  the  ground. 
The  fruits  are  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  from  four  to  six  inches 
in  diameter,  and  weigh  several  pounds.  These  contain  from  20 
to  40  seeds,  which,  after  curing,  become  the  commercial  cocoa 
beans.  The  average  annual  jneld  per  tree  is  about  36  fruits  or  3 
pounds  of  beans.  A  day  or  two  after  the  fruits  have  been  gath- 
ered they  are  cut  open  and  the  pulp  in  which  the  seeds  are  em- 
bedded is  removed.  The  beans  are  packed  in  barrels  and  boxes, 
covered  with  banana  leaves,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  three  or 
four  days.  After  cleaning  and  drying,  the  beans  are  sorted  by 
hand,  put  into  bags  and  are  ready  for  market. 

The  method  of  making  cocoa  and  chocolate  on  a  commercial 
scale  is  very  simple,  consisting  briefly  of  roasting,  crushing  and 
removing  the  outer  shell,  the  husk  and  the  hard  radicle,  grinding 
to  a  smooth  paste  and  finally  cooling.  This  gives  cocoa.  Choco- 
late is  made  from  this  by  adding  flavoring  and  sugar. 

In  passing  through  the  heated  grinding  machines  the  mass  be- 
comes fluid  and  a  large  part  of  theoO  oozes  from  the  machine.  This 
is  oollected  in  large  pans,  where  it  hard«is  on  cooling.      After  re- 
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fining,  this  constitutes  the  coooa  butter,  which  is  used  in  the  maati- 
factare  of  cream  confections,  fine  soaps,  suppositories,  ointments, 
cosmetics,  and,  as  it  is  a  nutritious  food,  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  cod  liver  oil.  W.  H.  Blokb. 

Some  Rare  Fixed  Oils.  By  G.  R.  Pancoast  and  Willard 
Gkahah.  Am.  J.  Pkarm.,  76,  70. — A  classification  of  certain  rare 
fixed  oils  for  which  there  is  some,  though  rather  limited,  demand 
in  commercial  circles ;  also  a  table  of  their  specific  gravities  and 
saponification  numbers.  W.  H.  Blomb. 

ExamlnatitHi  of  Commercial  Peppers.  Bv  J.  W.  Gladhill. 
Am.  J.  Pkarm.,  76,  71. — After  examining  thirteen  different  kinds 
of  peppers,  the  following  conclusions  were  arrived  at :  The  ash 
should  not  exceed  6.5  per  cent,  for  black,  nor  3  per  cent,  for 
white  pepper.  The  residue  from  an  ether  extract  should  be  from 
7.5  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  for  black,  and  from  6  per  cent,  to  9 
per  cent,  for  white  pepper.  Black  pepper  containing  less  than 
5.5  per  cent,  of  piperine  is  not  to  be  considered  a  good  pepper. 
Good  black  pepper  should  contain  from  5.5  per  cent,  to  9  per 
cent,  of  this  constituent.  Hulls  and  cocoanut  shells  were  found 
to  be  used  as  adulterants.  These  increase  the  per  cent,  of  ash, 
and  decrease  that  of  the  ether  extract,  piperine  and  oleoresin. 
For  the  identification  of  less  than  10  percent,  of  these  adulterants 
we  must  depend  upon  the  microscope.  W.  H.  Blohb. 

Lime  Water.  By  M.  I.  Wilbebt.  Am.  J.  Pkarm.,  76,  66. — 
Commercial  samples  of  lime  water  upon  examination  were  found 
to  contain  from  0.043  1*^  cent,  to  0.165  P^r  cent,  of  calcium  hy- 
droxide, whereas  the  pharmacopoeia  requires  that  it  contain  about 
0.148  per  cent,  of  this  constituent.  They  also  contained  soluble 
sulphates  and  chlorides,  and  were  generally  made  with  dty  water 
instead  of  distilled  water.  It  seems  advisable  that  some  changes 
be  made  in  the  pharmacopoeial  requirements,  and  the  following  are 
suggested  :  Increase  the  amount  of  lime  to  i  part  for  every  35  or 
30  parts  of  solvent,  and  allow  the  use  of  successive  quantities  of 
water  upon  the  undissolved  calcium  hydroxide  ;  before  dispens- 
ing, to  filter  the  lime  water,  discarding  the  first  filtrate  ;  to  use 
freshly  calcined  lime,  or  such  as  has  been  carefully  protected 
against  the  atmosphere  and  is  free  from  caibouate  ;  and  finally,  to 
indicate  minimum  and  maximum  content  of  calcium  hydroxide. 
W.  H.  BUKB. 

HIstoryof  BchlnaceaAugustltolla.  BvJobnUkiLloyd.  Am. 
J.Pharm.,  76, 15.— Since  1869,  Dr.H.  C.  F.  Meyers, of  PawneeCity, 
Neb.,  has  prepared  a  secret  remedy  which  he  has  recommended 
empirically  for  all  diseases  dependent  upon  depraved  blood.  Upon 
his  request,  in  order  to  introduce  the  drug  more  extendvely  into 
medical  practice.  Professor  Lloyd  awde  up  several  liquid  prepara- 
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tions  which  were  sent  out  to  a  number  of  practicing  physicians  in 
good  standing.  According  to  the  reports  of  these  men,  the  drug 
appears  to  have  accomplished  all  that  was  claimed  for  it  and  its 
sphere  of  action  was  extended  from  the  eclectic  to  other  schools 
of  medicine.  Instances  are  given  of  the  curative  effects  of  the 
drug  in  cases  of  bites  of  poisonous  snalces,  and  of  its  palliative 
effects  on  one  patient  sufiering  from  cancer. 

Echinacea  anguslifolia,  commonly  known  as  "nigger  head," 
grows  abundantly  in  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Nebraska,  and  10  other 
parts  of  the  West  and  Southwest.  Commercial  samples'  now 
contain  large  amounts  of  Echinacea  purpureutn,  "black  Samp- 
son," and  of  Eryngium  aqualicum.  The  root  of  Echinacea  is 
brown  or  brownish  red,  longitudinally  wrinkled,  and  its  shrunken 
epidermis  sometime^  twists  spirally  about  the  root.  When 
broken,  the  break  always  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  af- 
fected with  dry  rot.  Upon  chewing  the  root,  a  peculiar  tingling 
is  experienced,  reminding  one  of  aconite,  but  is  devoid  of  the 
numbing  effect  of  the  latter.  It  contains  a  very  small  amount  of 
a  colorless  alkaloid,  much  sugar  and  coloring  matter,  and  less 
than  one-half  per  cent,  of  an  organic  substance  of  add  reaction, 
having  an  intensely  acrid  taste,  upon  which  the  virtues  of  the 
drug^depend.  W.  H.  Blomb. 

Oard«nsol]nedlcinal  Plants.  Bt Albert Schnbidbr.  Am./. 
P&arm.,76, 19. — An  exhaustive  history  and  description  of  gardens 
ta  which  medicinal  plants  are  grown,  their  purposes,  a  suggestion 
as  to  what  plants  may  be  grown  to  advantage,  and  finally  the  im- 
portance of  a  method  of  grouping  plants  in  such  gardens. 

W.  H.  Blomb. 

The  Cltral  Assay  of  Volatile  Oils.  Bt  E.  Krbmbrs  and  I. 
W.  Brandbl.  Pharm.  Rev.,  aa,  72. — Burgess  and  Child  employ 
a  modification  of  the  sodium  bisulphite  method,  and  claim  to  be 
able  to  obtain  results  varying  within  0.2  per  cent. 

Tiemann  has  shown  that  a  neutral  solution  of  sodium  sulphite, 
when  shaken  with  citral,  yields  a  sodium  salt  of  the  sulphonic 
acid  and  an  equivalent  amount  of  sodium  hydroxide.  Sadtler 
has  worked  out  a  method  for  the  assay  of  citral,  depending  upon 
the  titration  of  the  sodium  hydroxide  formed,  by  N'/2  hydrochloric 
acid.  Multiplying  the  number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  the  latter 
used  by  a  factor,  gives  the  amount  of  citral  present.  In  the  hands 
of  the  authors  the  method  gave  good  results. 

Gamett  reduced  citral  to  geraniol  by  means  of  metallic  sodium 
and  glacial  acetic  acid.  This  product  was  acetylated  by  Lieber- 
mann's  method  and  then  saponified  with  alcoholic  potash.  The 
dtronellal  enters  into  the  reaction  upon  acetyltzation,  limonene 
may  also  react,  both  of  which  would  influence  final  results  and 
make  the  accuracy  of  the  method  doubtful. 

With  cyauacetic  add,  dtral  yields  a  crystalline  dtralidene  cyan- 
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acetic  acid,  and  this  fact  has  been  made  use  of  as  the  basis  of  an 
assay  method.  The  oil  is  concentrated  and  mixed  with  the  acid 
in  a  soda  solution.  The  aldehydes  dissolve  in  the  alkaline  liquid, 
while  the  non-aldehyde  portion  floats  on  the  top,  which  latter 
quantity  may  be  read  ofE  directly  in  cubic  centimeters  from  the 
graduations  of  the  fiask,  and  this  number  subtracted  from  the 
number  of  cubic  centimeters  of  oil  operated  upon.  The  results 
are  uniformly  slightly  too  high. 

Several  investigators  have  tried  to  make  use  of  citraloxime  for 
the  assay  of  citral  in  oil  of  lemon.  While  some  claim  to  obtain 
results  varying  between  0.2  per  cent.,  others  have  pronounced  it 
impracticable.  W.  H.  Bloms. 

Tincture  of  Iodine.  Bv  E.  H.  Ganb.  Am.  Drug.  andPharm. 
Rec,  44,  39. — Tincture  of  iodine  is  liable  to  undergo  a  number  of 
changes  on  being  kept  for  some  time.  It  becomes  more  soluble 
in  water,  weaker  so  far  as  free  iodine  is  concerned,  and  there  are 
formed  at  the  expense  of  the  iodine,  hydriodic  add,  which,  acting 
upon  the  alcohol,  yields  ethyl  iodide,  aldehyde  and  iodoform. 
Even  a  tincture  made  with  the  greatest  of  care  from  resublimed 
iodine  and  pure  ethyl  alcohol,  will  in  time  suffer  a  loss  of  free 
iodine.  Hydriodic  add  has  been  found  in  the  tincture  to  the  ex- 
tent of  from  o.  I  to  3  per  cent ,  according  to  the  age  of  the  prepa- 
ration.    Keeping  the  tincture  in  the  dark  avails  nothing. 

W.  H.  Blomb. 

Alkaioldal  Color  Tests  with  Those  of  Strychnine  as  Examples. 
By  L.  F.  Kbblbr.  Merck's  Rep.,  13,  12, — The  various  methods 
of  extracting  and  purifying  alkaloids  from  assodated  matter  are 
given  at  some  length  and  their  defects  pointed  out.  It  is  quite 
difficult  to  entirely  purify  an  extracted  alkaloid,  espedally  when 
present  in  very  small  amount.  This  being  true,  too  much  re- 
liance must  not  be  placed  upon  the  colors  produced  by  many 
chemical  reagents,  since  the  small  amounts  of  impurity  may  lead 
to  erroneous  conclusions.  Color  changes  do  not  appeal  to  all 
alike,  because  of  defective  vision  or  color-blindness.  In 
cases  of  great  moment,  as  in  toxicological  examinations,  the  mi- 
croscope and  physiological  tests  should  always  be  called  into  nse. 
W.  H.  Blomb. 


5ANITARV  CHEniSTRY. 
Sewage  DiapoMil  In  Iowa.  Bv  A.  Marston.  Journal  West' 
em.  Society  of  Engineers,  8,  638-675. — This  paper  gives  an  ac- 
count with  drawings  and  half  tones  of  all  the  sewage  purification 
plants  in  Iowa,  which,  including  one  under  construction  at  Fort 
Dcs  Moines,  now  number  eleven.  The  detailed  account  of  these 
plants  is  interesting,  aa  they  are  all  modem  bacterial  plants  using 
the  septic  tank. 
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Ames. — The  first  sewage  puriGcatioa  plant  to  be  constructed  in 
Iowa  was  at  Iowa  State  College,  at  Ames,  in  1898,  consisting  of 
a  septic  tank  and  two  intermittent  sand  filtration  beds.  Septic 
tank,  22  feet  by  54  feet,  by  4  feet  deep,  brick  walls,  wooden  cover, 
33,500  gallons  capacity,  equal  to  one-half  the  daily  sewage  flow. 
A  compartment  containing  about  3,500  gallons  is  partitioned  off 
at  the  inlet  end  for  a  sediment  chamber  and  is  emptied  at  intervals 
of  six  weeks.  About  four  or  five  loads  of  dry  sludge  are  obtained 
at  each  cleaning,  which  is  used  as  fertilizer  on  the  college  farm. 
The  two  intermittent  sand  filtration  beds  are  55  feet  by  150  feet, 
by  4  feet  deep,  and  the  sewage  from  the  septic  tank  is  supplied 
automatically  by  a  Uiller  siphon  in  doses  of  about  22,500  gallons. 
The  plant  is  successfully  operated  summer  and  winter,  as  is  shown 
by  detailed  chemical  and  bacterial  analyses.  See  this  Journal  R, 
36,  117.  The  plant  cost  only  $3,500,  but  could  not  be  duplicated 
for  less  than  $3,500  to  $4,000. 

Marskalltown. — Marshal Itown  has  a  population  of  11,500,  and 
at  the  time  the  plant  was  deigned  the  total  volume  of  sewage  was 
T, 500, 000  to  2,ooo,ooogaIlonB,  of  which  1,000, 000  to  1,500, 000  was 
from  a  glucose  works,  the  polutiug  substances  being  mainly  par- 
ticles of  starch  and  gluten.  The  plant  constructed  to  treat  this 
sewage  consisted  of  three  septic  tanks  side  by  side,  each  170  feet 
long  by  75  feet  5  inches  at  the  water  line,  total  capacity  about  two 
million  gallons,  and  of  12  cinder  contact  beds,  each  200  feet  by 
55  feet  by  3  feet,  arranged  in  two  series  so  that  they  can  be  used 
for  double  or  single  contact  beds.  Unfortunately  for  those  inter- 
ested  in  the  treatment  of  glucose  waste,  the  glucose  factory  shut 
down  just  as  the  sewage  plant  was  completed,  and  the  plant  has 
never  been  used.     The  total  cost  of  plant  was  about  $50,000. 

5/ir/VZ.afe.— The  plant  at  Spirit  Lake,  for  a  population  of  1319, 
was  constructed  in  1901,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  Iowa  State 
College  plants  The  septic  tank  is  45  feet  by  45  feet  by  4  feet, 
brick  walls,  wooden  cover,  and  containing  about  40,000  gallons 
in  its  three  compartments,  one  of  these  compartments  containing 
30,000  gallons  serves  as  a  dosing  chamber  and  discharges  auto- 
matically when  full  by  means  of  an  8-inch  Miller  siphon  upon  the 
surface  of  two  sand  intermittent  filtration  beds,  100  feet  by  50 
feet  by  3  feet  6  inches.  Plant  cost  $3,000.  The  sewage  ischiefly 
from  a  butter  renovating  factory,  the  pointing  material  being 
chiefly  casein,  and  contains  7,000  to  12,000  parts  of  solid  matter 
per  million  parts.  The  plant,  according  to  the  author,  has  not 
been  properly  operated,  although  the  contamination  of  the  lake  is 
prevented.  Little  nitrification  has  as  yet  been  established,  free 
ammonia  is  left  in  the  effluent,  though  the  amount  of  oxygen  con- 
sumed is  extraordinarily  high.  The  efBuent  is  not  clear  and  has 
an  odor.  The  city  has  not  attempted  to  use  the  plant  in  past  win- 
ters, but  agrees  to  this  winter. 
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Marion, — At  Marion,  population  4, 102,  the  original  design  was 
first  to  pass  the  sewage  through  a  closed  septic  tank  and  then 
through  cinder  contact  filters.  The  filters  have  never  been  built. 
The  tank  is  62  feet  9  inches  long,  37  feet  3  inches  wide  and  coa- 
tains  sewage  to  a  depth  of  8  feet.  The  top  is  arched  over  with 
concrete  masonry  resting  on  brick  piers  and  arches,  and  is  covered 
with  earth,  capacity  140,000,  cost  $5000-^6000.  The  tank  works 
satisfactorily.  There  is  no  noticeable  odor.  The  effluent,  though 
not  perfectly  clear  nor  entirely  free  from  odor,  produces  no  visi- 
ble pollution  in  the  small  stream  into  which  it  is  discharged. 

Grineli. — At  Griuell,  population  3,860,  on  account  of  the  favot- 
able  experience  at  Marion,  it  was  decided  to  build  at  first  only  a 
septic  tank.  The  tank  is  of  concrete  with  wooden  cover,  divided 
into  three  compartments,  outside  dimensions  51  feet  by  134  feet, 
the  depth  of  sewage  is  6  feet,  capacity  of  tank  252,000  gallons, 
cost  $6,760.  The  tank  was  put  in  operation  in  December.  1902. 
Very  little  sediment  has  as  yet  been  deposited  and  a  scum  has 
formed  only  over  a  part  of  the  surface  and  there  is  practically  no 
odor  about  the  tank.  When  the  tank  was  first  put  in  operation 
the  flow  of  sewage  was  about  400.000  gallons  a  day,  which  con- 
tinued till  July  when  it  decreased  to  100,000.  With  the  larger 
volume,  the  effluent,  though  not  quite  clear,  had  little  odor  and 
created  no  nuisance  when  discharged  into  a  creek,  although  it 
probably  equalled  or  exceeded  in  volume  the  flow  of  the  creek. 
With  the  sudden  drop  to  100,000  gallons  of  sewage,  the  results 
were  not  nearly  so  good.  One  compartment  of  the  tank  was  then 
shut  oS  leaving  a  tank  capacity  of  about  140,000  gallons  and  the 
sewage  increased  to  180,000  gallons  per  day.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  effluent  improved  but  did  not  equal  that  obtained  when 
the  sewage  equalled  400,000  gallons.  The  increase  and  decrease 
in  amount  is  due  to  drainage  of  ground-water  into  the  sewers. 

Soldier f  Home.  Industrial  School.  Insane  Hospital. — The 
purification  plants  at  the  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Davenport, 
population  485.  at  the  Industrial  School  for  girls,  Mitchellville, 
population  200,   and   at   Iowa   Insane   Hospital,    Mt.   Pleasant, 

?>pulation  about  1,065,  were  all  built  by  the  Cameron  Septic 
ank  Co.,  of  Chicago,  for  the  Iowa  Board  of  Control  of  State  In* 
stitutions.  They  consist  of  closed  concrete  septic  tanks,  and 
cinder  contact  beds,  single  contact  being  used.  The  regular 
Cameron  Automatic  Alternating  Gear  is  employed.  The  con- 
tract price  for  the  plants  of  these  three  institutions  was  respec- 
tively $4,450,  $2,625  B°(^  %Ti^V^-  ^s  ^o  "^^  action  of  these  plants 
a  statement  secured  from  the  State  Board  of  Control  is  given,  ac- 
cording to  which,  the  working  of  these  plants  has  not  as  yet 
been  whoHy  satisfactory,  due,  they  are  inclined  to  think  to  cinders 
from  Iowa  coal  not  being  the  proper  filling  material  for  contact 
beds.     Mr.  Wyllie  of  the  tank  company  gives  as  a  reason  the  diffi- 
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culty  of  treating  the  sewage  of  public  institutions,  it  being  fresher 
and  stronger  than  ordinary  sewage,  containing  more  soap  and  fat 
and  being  more  liable  to  trouble  from  disinfectants  used  in  such 
institutions. 

Rockwell  City,  ClinloH. — The  plants  at  Roclcwell  City,  popula- 
tion 1,222,  and  a  private  plant  at  Clinton,  are  small  septic  tanks 
said  to  work  succ^sfully. 

fori  Des  Moines. — The  plant  which  is  now  under  construction 
is  goaranteed  to  give  a  high  degree  of  purification  when  caring 
for  a  garrison  of  1,200  men.  It  consists  of  a  closed  septic  tank  of 
about  71,000  gallons  capacity,  divided  into  compartments,  a 
dosing  chamber  of  10,000  gallons  capacity,  and  6  contact  beds 
arranged  on  two  levels  for  double  contact,  each  containing  i  ,600 
square  feet,  and  a  sand  filter  30  feet  by  170  feet.  At  75  gallons 
per  capita,  or  90,000  gallons  for  1,200  men,  the  rate  of  filtration 
on  the  contact  beds  will  be  i,S  10,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day  ;  on 
the  sand  bed  770,000  gallons.  Contract  price  of  plant  $20,670. 
Leonard  P.  KiNNictrrr. 

Comparative  Statistics  of  Some  Qreat  Typhoid  Epidemics  of 
RecentYears.  By Gso.  A.  Sopkr.  Eng.  News,si,  64.-65(1904). 
— In  the  Eng.  News,  50,  574-577  (1903),  this  Journal  R,  a6,  118, 
the  author,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  Butler,  Fa.,  epidemic, 
gave  data  regarding  three  other  severe  typhoid  epidemics.  In  the 
present  article  these  data  are  supplemented  by  citations  of  other 
typhoid  epidemics  caused  by  infected  water,  and  some  war  camp 
epidemics,  where  the  fever  was  caused,  not  so  much  by  the  water 
supply  as  by  transmission  by  so-called  secondary  infection.  The 
two  lists,  when  tabulated,  give  the  following  table  : 

PercenL 

ofdetflu 

Year.          Place.                                  PopuUtion.  Caaes.  Deatbi.  to  case*. 

1879.        Caterbam,  Bug 5.800  353  at  5.9 

1885.        Fljniouth,  Pa 8,00a  1,104  114  10.0 

T8S9-90.  Lowell,  Mass 77.696  858  65  7.5 

1890-91.  Lowell,  Masa 771696  1,907  133  7.6 

18S9-90.  Lawrence,  Masa 44.654  693  53  7.9 

1890-91.  Lawrence,  Mass 44,654  1.099  89    '  7.6 

1890-91.  Teea  River  Valley,  Eng.    35ii976  1,330  100  7,5 

1893-94.  Grand  Forka,  Neb 6,000  '''43  9^  7^ 

1897,         Maidstone,  Eng 33.8.10  1,918  150  7,7 

1903.         Worthing,  Eng ibfioS  1,411  68  4.8 

1903.         Ithaca,  N.  Y '3'°"'  '•3«>  7*  6-o 

1903.        Buiier,Pa^ 18,000  1,370  56  4.4 

D.S.  Camps,  Spanish  war  107,973  20,788  1,570  7.6 

""lETA,".?"'"""}  ■»•'«       =•■"'     '^        7« 

South  African  War 350,000       50-60,000       8,000        16-13  j 

Dr.  Soper,  in  referring  to  the  epidemic  at  Grand  Forks,  reported 
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in  Eng.  News,  May  33,  1895,  states  that  there  is  no  absolutely 
aathentic  record  of  cases  and  deaths,  and  further  that  the  distance 
by  river  from  Grand  Porks  to  Crookston,  the  supposed  source  of 
the  epidemic,  is  given  by  Mr.  Russell,  City  Engineer  of  Grand 
Forks,  as  60  miles,  and  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  as  36  miles, 
the  latter  totance  Dr.  Soper  believes  to  be  more  nearly  correct. 
The  real  distance  between  the  two  places  should  be  authoritative- 
ly stated,  as  it  is  an  important  data  as  evidence  of  how  far  in- 
fection by  typhoid  badlli  can  be  carried  by  water. 

Lbonakd  p.  Kinnicutt. 

Filters  Venus  Contact  Beds  In  Sewage  Purification.     Bt 

W.  S,  Shields.  Municipal  Engineer,  a6,  111-117.— The  author 
first  takes  under  consideration  the  septic  tank,  and  agrees  that  it 
is  now  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  essential  in  the  present 
practice  of  bacterial  purification,  although  consideration  must  be 
shown  to  the  statements  of  such  men  as  Douglas  Archibald,  of 
England,  who  still  believes  in  chemical  precipitation,  especially 
for  large  plants,  as  a  preliminary  treatment  to  filtration.  The 
English  practice  regarding  septic  tanks  is  to  build  them  with  a 
capacity  of  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  times  the  daily  flow  and 
to  expect  the  effluent  to  contain  less  than  one  part  of  albuminoid 
ammonia  per  million  parts.  The  American  practice  is  to  design 
tanks  only  for  one-half  to  one  times  the  daily  flow.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  septic  tank  efBuent  is  the  most  interesting  feature  tn 
the  present  state  of  the  science.  In  some  cases  where  sufficient 
Tunnin]ir  water  is  available  it  may  be  run  into  a  stream,  where  the 
purification  is  completed  under  aerobic  conditions. 

As  a  rule,  artificial  means  must  be  adopted,  and  these  at  present 
are  sand  filters,  contact  beds  or  percolating  filters. 

Contact  beds  are  losing  their  popularity,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  at  Birmingham,  England,  the  majority 
of  speakers  spoke  against  the  adoption  of  this  method  of  treat- 
ment. At  the  present  time  English  practice  is  tending  decidedly 
towards  percolating  fitters.  The  author's  own  opinion  is  that 
contact  beds  are  far  from  satisfactory,  and  he  much  prefers  sand 
filters  working  intermittently  and  automatically. 

The  author  also  gives  a  full  description  of  the  sewage  plant 
of  the  Allis  Chalmers  Company,  an  account  of  which  plant  has 
already  been  given  in  this  Journal  R.,  26,  116.  The  plant,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Shields,  has  been  in  continuous  operation  for  one 
year,  giving  entire  satisfaction.  Lbonasd  P,  Kinnicutt. 

Rural  Water  Supply.  By  C.  D.  Howard.  W.  Va,  Agr. 
Expt.  S/a.  Bull.  No.  89,  pp.  163-313. — Analyses  of  spring,  well, 
and  river  waters  from  the  neighborhood  of  Morgantown,  W.  Va., 
are  reported  and  the  importance  and  means  of  securing  a  pure 
water  supply  are  discussed.  H.  W.  Lawson. 
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Poison  In  Water  from  a  Qold  and  51lver  JliU.    Bv  P.  A. 

YODSR.  Utah  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  81,  pp.  199-202. — 
Water  from  the  tail  race  of  a  gold  and  silver  miU  showed  the 
presence  of  35  parts  of  lead,  5,1  parts  of  copper,  and  166.6  parts 
of  arsenic  trioxide  per  100,000  parts  of  water.  This  water,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  numberof  cattle,  "was 
so  highly  chained  with  arsenic  that  au  ordinary  drink  for  man  or 
beast  would  contain  sufficient  to  kill."  H.  W.  Lawson. 


INDU5TRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Utilization  of  Sulphur  in  Oas  Works :  Old  and  New  Hethods. 

i^Am.  Gas  Light  J.,  February  i,  1904). — The  suggestions  given 
to  manufacturers  of  gas  (and  it  may  also  be  applied  to  oil  re- 
finers) to  save  the  sulphur,  often  evolved  as  hydrogen  sulphide, 
are  briefly  :  To  bum  the  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  with  air  and 
niter  to  make  sulphuric  acid  in  lead  chambers  ;  To  make  acid  by 
means  of  platinized  material ;  To  partially  bum  the  hydrogen 
sulphide  in  Claus  kilns  according  to  the  following  reaction  : 

2H,S  +  SO,  =  3S  +  2H,0. 
To  bum  the  hydrogen  sulphide  with  the  waste  gases  of  the  am- 
monia plant,  and  (a  method  which  might  be  experimentally 
worked  out)  to  bum  the  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  presence  of  air 
and  ammonia  gas,  the  ammonium  sulphite  formed,  it  is  claimed, 
being  easily  converted  into  ammonium  sulphate. 

S.  P.  Sadtlbr. 

A  New  Charcoal  Retort  Plant.  By  Ernst  Sjostbdt,  Sault  St. 
Marie,  Ont.  Iron  Age,  January  28,  1904,  p.  16. — The  retort  ovens 
lately  adopted  by  the  Algoma  Steel  Company  are  constructed  and 
operated  as  follows : 

They  consist  of  horizontal  steel  shells,  46  feet  long,  5  feet  3 
inches  wide,  and  8  feet  4  inches  high,  made  of  %  inch  plate  and 
provided  with  a  double  set  of  air-tight  doors  at  each  end.  The 
wood  is  run  in  on  four  iron  cars  on  standard  guage  tracks.  Each 
car  holds  two  cords  of  wood,  supported  by  a  skeleton  that  holds  both 
the  wood  and  the  charcoal  in  place.  A  set  of  twenty  retorts  are 
installed,  set  up  in  brick  walls  like  steam  boilers,  with  a  separate 
fire  place  and  stack  for  each  retort. 

There  are  two  cooling  ovens  for  each  retort  into  which  the  cars 
are  ran  in  turn,  after  intervals  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  car- 
bonizing itself  taking  18  to  20  hours.  From  the  second  cooler  the 
cars  are  run  at  once  to  the  blast-furnaces  or  to  railroad  cars  for 
shipment.  Hand  labor  is  at  a  minimum.  The  by-f^^oducts  of 
crude  alcohol  and  pyroligneous  add  are  saved  and  the  maximom 
of  charcoal  is  obtained.  The  non-coodensible  gas  is  used  for 
firing  retorts  and  steam  boilers. 

A  comparative  table  of  different  methods  employed  in  America 
shows  the  advantage  of  this  large  scale  work. 
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Wood  Gn7  Valnn 

Cbircoal     alcohol,     ■ectatc.    Torp«,      T»r.       per  eorf 

Hethods.  biwheU.     GaUoiu.    Poimda.   Galloui.  Gallon*,    wood. 

In  kilns  without  recovei; 

of  by-prodiictB 43-45  nil  nil  nil        nil  <a.64 

In  meilers  (coaling  undet 

dnst) 33.35         nil         nil         nil       nil         ^.04 

In  kilns,  with  mixed  hoid 

wood 43-45        a-aVi    50-i<»      ••  3  l4-04 

In  kilns  with   Southern 

pine 43-45  i        50-75  5  5  I4.98 

In  retorts  with  mixed  hard 

wood 50-5*       8-13    150-300      ■■  5  $7.65 

In  Tctorta  with  Southern 

pine 50-53     i'/.-a  120  ">  1°  *7-37 

S.  P.  Sadtler. 
The  ^Ivent  Process  of  Dcgreaslna;  Wool.  Scientific  Ameri- 
can Supplement,  February  13,  1904. — Compressed  gas  is  used  in- 
stead of  air  for  moving  the  solvent  through  the  wool,  to  press  out 
the  solvent  and  blow  out  the  excess  of  solvent  that  has  not  been 
removed  by  pressure  and  also  to  heat  the  wool  and  to  provide  a 
safe  atmosphere  for  the  whole  operation.  The  solvents  that  may 
be  used  are  petroleum -benzine,  carbon  disulphide  and  carbon 
tetrachloride.  S,  P.  Sadti.hr. 

The  Portland  Cement  Works.  Scientific  American  Supple- 
ment, January  30,  1904. — The  plant  consists  of  six  groups  of 
buildings:  i.  Crushing;  3.  Weighing  and  Mixing;  3.  Grinding; 
4.  Burning  or  Calcining;  5.  Clinker  Grinding  and  Cement 
Storing  ;  6.  Coal  Pulverizing. 

The  first  two  groups  have  a  capacity  of  10,000  barrels  a  day. 
The  others  have  a  capacity  of  5,000  barrels.  The  limestone  and 
cement  rock  are  quarried  close  together.  The  broken  rock  is 
brought  in  flat  cars  to  the  works,  where  they  are  hauled,  three 
at  a  time,  to  the  top  of  the  crusher  house.  They  are  here  un- 
loaded by  mechanical  means,  operated  by  electric  motors,  and  the 
rock  goes  through  a  series  of  crushers  at  difierent  levels.  The 
first  pair  of  rolls  weigh  25  tons  each  and  can  crush  rocks  weigh- 
ing 5  tons.     The  rock  is  finally  reduced  to  one-half  inch  size. 

The  crushing  plant  is  driven  by  a  500-horse-power  AUis  cross 
compound,  condensing  engine.  A  loo-kilowatt  generator  for 
the  motors  of  this  department  is  also  run  by  this  engine. 

After  drying  by  falling  through  hot  gases,  a  24-tnch  belt  con- 
veyer carries  the  crushed  rock  back  to  the  stock  bins. 

From  these  the  limestone  and  rock  are  carried  by  conveyers  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  weighing  house,  where  it  is  received  in  bins 
of  60  tons  capacity.  Below  these  bins  are  lo-ton  weighing  bins 
to  receive  the  proper  proportions  of  both  ingredients,  determined 
by  analysis. 

The  material  then  passes  by  a  36-inch  conveyer  to  the  grind- 
ing hotises  where  it  is  ground  finer,  the  light  dust  being  taken 
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off  by  blowers.  The  fine  grinding  rolls,  designed  by  Mr.  Edison, 
are  28  inches  in  diameter.  One  roll  is  driven  from  the  main  shaft 
and  two  others  by  friction  upon  the  first,  maintained  by  five- 
eighths  inch  steel  wire  cables  carried  continuously  around  sheaves, 
mounted  loosely  on  the  ends  of  the  rollers.  Eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  this  ground  material  passes  through  a  aoo-linear  mesh  sieve, 
the  remainder  being  carried  back  to  the  grinders.  The  fine 
material  is  separated  by  a  blast  aided  by  baffle  plates.  A  screw 
carries  the  ground  material  to  a  belt  that  runs  to  the  kiln  house. 

Only  two  kilns  are  installed  at  present,  but  provision  is  made 
for  fourteen  more.  The  kilns  are  of  cast-iron,  150  feet  long  and 
8  to  9  feet  exterior  diameter.  The  pitch  of  these  rotaries  is  0.32 
inch  per  foot.  The  output  of  each  kiln  is  about  750  barrels  per 
day.  Pulverized  soft  coal  is  used  as  fuel,  forced  in  by  compressed 
air.  The  amount  of  fuel  is  less  than  80  pounds  per  barrel  of 
product.  The  feed  is  regulated  by  friction-driven  screw  con- 
veyers of  small  size. 

A  rotary  cooler  is  provided  to  receive  the  clinkers  and  the  air 
that  is  admitted  to  the  kiln  is  drawn  through  the  cooler.  A 
bucket  conveyer  receives  the  still  hot  clinker  and  passes  under 
perforated  water  pipes  to  complete  the  cooling.  The  rolls  for 
crushing  the  clinker  are  similar  to  the  rock  crushing  rolls. 

The  soft  coal  which  is  used  is  broken  up  in  a  "grizzly,"  and 
dried  like  the  original  rock.     It  is  pulverized  in  ball  mills. 

S.  P.  Sadtlhr. 

Recent  Improvement  in  the  Dry  Cells  of  the  Leclanche 
Type.  Bv  Adolph  J.  Marschall.  Electrochemical  Industry, 
February,  1904,  p.  63. — ^The  principal  reaction  in  the  well-known 
Leclancbe  type  of  cell  is  given  as  follows  : 

2NH.CI  +  2MuO,  +  Zn  =  ZnCl,  +  2NH,  +  H,0  +  Mn,0.. 
There  are  various  side  reactions,  however,  and  among  them  are 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  zinc  and  of  the  zinc  chloride  formed 
by  the  normal  action  of  the  cell  going  to  the  bottom,  and  causing 
local  action  by  the  formation  of  a  couple  of  zinc  in  ammonium 
chloride  zinc  and  zinc  in  zinc  chloride,  which  is  easily  understood. 
The  latter  dif&culty  is  said  to  be  reduced  by  adding  zinc  chloride 
to  the  composition.  With  regard  to  preventing  trouble  due  to 
ammonia,  the  author  uses  only  a  small  amount  of  ammonium 
chloride,  say  3  per  cent.,  the  rest  being  zinc  chloride.  The  am- 
monium chloride  in  this  case  probably  acting  as  a  carrier  of  am- 
monia, ammonium  chloride  being  reformed  by  the  action  of  am- 
monium  hydroxide  on  zinc  chloride.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 

Notes  on  the  Effect  of  Tannin  on  Clay.  Bv  Hbinrich  Ribs. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  :  advance  extract  from  Statistics  of  the  Work- 
ing Industries  in  the  United  States  in  1902  (in  Mineral  Re- 
sources of  the  U.  S.  for  1902). — Repeating  and  following  up  some 
preliminary  work  of  G.  G.  Acheson,  the  author  has  experimented 
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with  a  number  of  clays,  each  deficient  in  some  physical  property, 
using  the  tannins,  g^otannic  acid  and  catechu  as  "  modifiers." 
The  amount  of  water  required  to  produce  a  mass,  sufBciently  plas- 
tic for  molding,  or  even  a  slip,  was  in  all  cases  reduced  quite 
markedly.  Both  air  shrinkage  and  total  shrinkage  on  drying  and 
boming  were  reduced.  Most  striking  was  the  increase  of  tensile 
strength  produced  in  the  "  green  "  day.  In  some  cases  air-crack- 
ing was  diminished.  In  both  "green"  and  burned  clays  the 
hardness  was  increased.  The  plastic  feeling  of  most  of  the  clays 
seemed  to  be  increased.  Microscopical  examination  seemed  to 
show  that  the  effect  of  tannins  on  the  structure  was  to  defloccu- 
late  the  clay  particles,  or  to  break  up  the  compound  grains  formed 
by  the  cohesion  of  a  number  of  small  particles.  Valuable  possi- 
bilities in  the  application  of  the  above  facts  are  suggested  in  the 
manufacture  of  earthenware,  since  it  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
duce or  do  away  with  the  ball  clay  used  in  such  mixtures.  Con- 
firmatory experiments  are  described.  Straw  emulsion,  though' 
containing  no  tannin,  was  found  to  produce  results  similar  to  those 
above  described.  W.  F.  Hiu^brand. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEniSTRY. 
Wheats  and  Flours  of  Aroostook  County.  By  C.  D.  Woods 
AND  L.  H.  Mbrsill.  Me.  Agr.  Expt.  Sia.  Bull.  No.  97,  pp.  145- 
180. — The  average  composition  of  8  samples  of  flour  from  Maine 
grown  wheat  was  as  follows :  Water  13.50,  nitrogen  1.60,  fat  1.13, 
crude  fiber  0.24,  nitrogen-free  extract  75.52,  and  ash  0.49  per  cent. 
The  average  composition  of  6  samples  of  Western  flour  was  as  fol- 
lows: Water  11.96,  nitrogen  2.09,  fat  1.42,  crude  fiber  0.32,  nitro- 
gen-free extract  73.88,  and  ash  0.50  per  cent.  Calculating  the 
results  to  a  water-free  basis,  and  estimating  protein  as  N  X  5.7,  the 
Maine  flours  showed  3.02  per  cent,  less  protein,  o.3ipereent,  less 
fat,  and  3.43  per  cent,  more  nitrogen-free  extract  than  the  West- 
ern flours.  Baking  tests  are  reported,  and  the  effects  of  climate 
and  other  factors  upon  the  composition  of  wheat  are  discussed. 
Sixteen  samples  of  Maine  grown  wheat  showed  the  following  av- 
erage composition  :  Water  10.56,  nitrogen  i. 91,  fat  2.29,  crude 
fiber  2.41,  nitrogen-free  extract  72.02,  and  ash  1.81  per  cent.  The 
average  composition  of  12  samples  grown  in  the  Northwest  was 
as  follows  :  Water  11.31,  nitrogen2.86,  fat  3.24,  crude  Al'er  2.45, 
nitrogen-free  extract  69.16,  and  ash  i.g6  per  cent.  Analyses  are 
also  given  of  three  varieties  of  wheat  grown  in  both  the  Northwest 
and  the  Northeast.  The  results,  while  not  considered  very  con- 
clusive, showed  a  difference  of  over  i  per  cent,  of  protein  in  favor 
of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  Northwest.  The  distribution  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  milling  products  was  determined  in  a  number  of 
experiments.  H.  W.  Lawson. 
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Breakfwt  Foods.  By  J.  B.  Wbbhs  and  C.  £.  Ellis.  la. 
Agr.  Bxpt.  Sia.  Bull.  No.  74.  pp.  99-1 14.— Some  of  the  extrav- 
agant claims  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  breakfast  foods  are 
quoted,  and  analyses  of  about  30  of  these  products  are  reported 
and  discussed.  Grape  nuts,  one  pound  of  which  is  claimed  to  be 
equal  to  ten  pounds  of  beef,  is  shown  tocontain  much  less  protein 
and  fat  than  beef.  The  so-called  predigested  foods  showed  no 
very  great  increase  in  the  sugar  content.  Oats,  wheat,  barley, 
and  com  are  used  iu  the  preparation  of  these  products,  though 
most  of  them  are  evidently  prepared  from  wheat.  While  the 
cereals  cost  about  one-half  to  1  cent  per  pound,  and  the  milled 
products  as  sold  by  the  wholesale  merchant  i^  to  3  cents,  the 
unprepared  breakfast  foods  sold  in  attractive  packages  cost  6  to  7 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  prepared  foods  10  to  16  cents.  The  nu- 
tritive value  does  not  exceed  that  of  ordinary  food  materials, 
though  in  many  cases  the  breakfast  foods  may  be  more  palatable. 
They  have  no  medicinal  value,  and  it  seems  unnecessary  to  make 
such  representations.  Little  or  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  exaggerated,  and  in  some  instances  ridiculous,  statements  of 
the  manufacturers.  H.  W,  LawSON. 

Adulterated  Drugs  and  Chemicals.  By  L.  F.  Kbblbr.  (/. 
S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bureau  of  Chem.  BttU.  No.  80,  47  pp. — Three 
papers  are  included  in  this  bulletin  : 

inferior  Drugs  and  Insidious  Methods  of  Deception. — The  forms 
of  adulteration  of  drugs  are  cla.ssified  as  (i)  conventional,  (2)  ac- 
cidental or  incidental,  (3)  arbitrary,  and  (4)  intentional ;  and 
specific  examples  are  cited  to  illustrate  each  form.  Conventional 
adulterations  include  such  practices  asthebleachingof  ginger  and 
the  artificial  coloring  of  products.  The  carmine  in  6  samples  of 
cochineal  was  determined  by  oxidation  with  potassium  ferricy- 
anide  and  colorimetrically  by  comparison  with  a  standard  potas- 
sium permanganate  solution,  the  results  running  nearly  parallel. 
Accidental  adulterations,  such  as  the  admixture  of  stems,  foreign 
leaves,  dirt,  etc.,  frequently  amount  to  20  per  cent,  or  more.  A 
sample  of  golden  seal  root  showed  23.8  per  cent,  of  ash,  while  a 
normal  root  contains  less  than  10  per  cent.  A  sample  of  chima- 
philla  leaves  contained  25  per  cent,  of  stems,  and  a  sample  of 
jaborandi  leaves  not  less  than  16  per  cent.  A  sample  of  cubeb 
berries  contained  15  percent,  of  stems  and  11  percent,  of  worth- 
less berries.  Attention  is  called  to  the  frequency  of  impurities  in 
so-called  chemically  pure  reagents,  numerous  instances  in  the  au- 
thor's experience  being  cited.  The  author  believes  that  the  term 
"  C.  P."  at  present  means  nothing,  and  that  specific  standards  for 
chemical  reagents  should  be  established.  Adulterations  resulting 
from  arbitrary  standards,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  occasional  di- 
lation of  opium  to  meet  the  U.  S.  F.  requirements,  are  mentioned. 
Pour  samples,  labeled  potassium  cyanide  98  to  too  per  cent,  pure, 
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were  found  to  contain  from  22  to  74  per  cent,  of  sodium  cyanide. 
A  gravimetric  method  of  estimating  chlorides  in  soluble  cyanides, 
based  upon  the  oxidation  of  the  cyanide  by  potassium  permanga- 
nate, is  described.  Ntimerous  other  illustrations  than  potassium 
cyanide  are  given  of  intentional  adiilteratiotis.  A  sample  of  bees- 
wax was  found  to  contain  33  per  cent,  of  starch.  It  is  stated  that 
25  per  cent,  of  the  turpentine  purchased  in  small  packages  is  lib- 
erally adulterated  with  kerosene.  A  sample  of  belladonna  leaves 
submitted  for  examination  showed  0.438  per  cent,  of  total  alka- 
loids. The  consignment  as  delivered  showed  only  from  o.  10  to 
0.30  per  cent,  in  the  g  bales  examined. 

Rose  Geranium  Oil  and  Us  Substitutes. — Analytical  data  for  13 
samples  of  geranium  and  allied  oils  are  given  and  comments  are 
made  upon  the  purity  and  quality  of  each.  The  analytical  meth- 
ods at  present  availably  for  the  examination  of  geranium  oil  are 
considered  entirely  unsatisfactory  for  the  detection  of  skillful 
adulteration. 

Phenacetin  .■  Methods  of  Analysis  and  Commercial  Status. — The 
history  of  phenacetin  is  reviewed,  methods  of  manufacture  are 
outlined,  and  physical  and  chemical  tests  are  described.  The 
most  reliable  test  for  establishing  the  purity  of  phenacetin  at 
present  is  its  melting  point,  which  ts  near  135°  C.  Of  9  samples 
purchased  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia  one  was  adulterated, 
containing  about  30  per  cent,  of  acetanilide. 

The  Testing  of  Road  Materials.  By  L.  W.  Page  and  A.  S. 
CnsHMAN.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Ckem.  Bull.  No.  79, 
77.  pp. — The  results  of  tests  of  a  large  number  of  materials  con- 
ducted in  the  road  material  laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
since  its  establishment  in  December,  1900,  are  reported,  and  the 
methods  employed  are  described  in  detail.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  properties  of  road 
materials,  the  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  roads,  and  a  history 
of  the  testing  of  road  materials.  While  the  main  object  of  the 
laboratory  is  the  testing  of  materials  for  road  making,  attention  is 
also  being  paid  to  other  subjects,  such  as  the  collection  of  data 
for  use  in  drawing  up  specifications  for  standards  of  quality  and 
the  development  of  new  materials  or  mixtures.  The  practical 
applicationof  laboratory  results  is  discussed.  Methods  of  chem- 
ical analysis  especially  adapted, to  the  rapid  examination  and 
classification  of  road  materials  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Washtnrton  5olls.  By  E.  Fulhbb.  Wash.  Agr.  Expi. 
Sta.  Bull.  No.  55,  32.  pp. — Analyses  of  79  samples  of  soils  from 
eastern  and  western  Washington  are  reported.  It  is  believed  that 
valuable  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  chemical  composition 
alone.     In  regions  having  abundant  rainfall  the  soils  showed  low 
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percentages  of  lime  and  potash,  while  in  arid  regions  there  was  a 
good  supply  of  lime  but  low  amounts  of  potash  and  hnmus.  In 
general,  a  low  percentage  of  lime  was  associated  with  a  high  rain- 
fall. An  nnnsual  occurrence  in  non-alkali  soils  was  the  rela- 
tively larger  amount  of  soda  than  potash  in  certain  localities, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  basaltic  origin  of  the  soil  and  to 
climatic  conditions.  H.  W.  Lawson. 


PATENTS. 


1903. 

737> 579-  Ernst  Burchell,  landau,  Germany.  Purifying^  g^as. 
Treats  the  gas  with  an  oxidizing  solution  containing  both  copper 
and  iron  salts,  by  which  the  hydrogen  sulphide  particularly  is 
removed. 

737.625.  John  B.  F.  Herreshoff,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to  General 
Chemical  Co.,  same  place.  Making  solphuplo  actd.  Liquid 
sulphuric  acid  and  gaseous  sulphuric  anhydride  are  made  to 
travel  in  opposite  directions  in  contact  with  each  other,  reserving 
a  portion  of  the  acid  thus  produced  as  the  final  product  of  the 
process,  diluting  and  cooling  the  remainder  of  the  strong  acid,  and 
returning  such  diluted  and  cooled  add  to  the  first  stage  of  the 
process  to  again  absorb  the  anhydride.  The  relative  proportions 
of  gas  and  add  brought  in  contact  are  automatically  regulated. 

737.626.  As  above,  for  the  apparatus  required  to  carry  out  the 
process.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  supply  of  raw  material 
are  regulated  by  floats  working  in  open  tanks  containing  the  add. 

737,634.  Karl  Kiefer,  Cindnnati,  Ohio.  CleaFln?  Oham- 
palgrns  iti  bottles.  When  the  fermentation  in  the  bottle  is  finished, 
the  wine  is  drawn  off  into  a  common  container,  sweetening  added, 
it  is  filtered,  and  rebottled,  the  whole  operation  bdug  conducted 
under  as  great  pressure  as  was  produced  by  fermentation. 

737i740-  Charles  B.  Jacobs,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  Assignor  to 
United  Barium  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Caustic  soda  and 
barium  sulphate.  Barium  sulphate  is  reduced  by  carbon  to 
barium  sulphide,  barium  oxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  water  is 
added  to  the  barium  oxide  and  sulphide  to  produce  barium  hy- 
droxide, sodium  chloride  is  changed  into  sulphate  by  the  snlphur 
dioxide,  and  this  reacts  on  the  barium  hydroxide  to  make  barium 
sulphate  and  caustic  soda. 

737i78o-  Wilhelm  Schubbert,  Berlin,  Germany.  leaking 
Wl^.  The  foundation  is  coated  with  celluloid  and  a  volatile 
Uquid  solvent  as  acetic  ether,  it  is  then  pressed  on  the  bald  part  of 
the  head  and  when  the  liquid  solvent  has  evaporated  and  the 
celluloid  hardened  it  is  removed. 

737,836.     Willibald  Hentschel,  Radebeul,  Germany,    Assignor 
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to  Chemische  Fabrik  von  Hayden  Actiengeaeltschaf  t,  same  p1ac«. 
Indoxyl.  Phenyl  glycin  is  heated  with  caustic  alkalies,  alkali 
alcoholates  and  earthy  alkalies  to  make  indoxyl  and  indigo 
preparations. 

737,882.  Otto  C.  Strecker,  Darmstadt,  Germany.  Lltho- 
Gfraphlo  plates.  A  metal  plate  is  polished  and  made  an  elec- 
trolyte in  a  solution  adapted  to  deposit  a  metallic  salt  on  the  plate 
as  aluminum  or  zinc  oxide,  or  a  figure  to  be  printed  may  be  first 
fixed  on  the  plate,  the  salt  deposited  around  it,  and  the  layer  of 
salt  changed  by  chemical  reagents  as  weak  acids  to  a  material 
adapted  for  lithography  which  may  be  a  metal  or  an  insoluble  salt. 

7371967.  Friedrich  Schmidt,  Hochst-on-Main.  Assignor  to 
Farbwerke,  vorm  Meister  Lucius  und  Bruning,  Hochst-on-Main, 
Germany.  Violet  red  azo  dye.  ;ff-Naphthylamine-a-i-a'-4-y3-4- 
trisulphonic  acid  is  diazotized,  treated  with  alkali  carbonates,  and 
the  naphthalene  2-i-diazoxide-5-7-disulphonic  add  thus  formed 
is  combined  with  j9-naphthol.  If  salted  out  from  an  acid  solu- 
tion, it  is  red,  from  an  alkaline  solution  blue,  soluble  in  diluted 
ammonia  blue,  and  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  violet,  on  add- 
ing water,  brown  flakes  are  precipitated. 

737<994-  Carl  W.  Bilfinger  and  Clarence  F.  Halleck,  Moul- 
trie, Ga.  Tarpentlne  still.  A  chamber  is  provided  with  a  fire- 
box in  its  bottom  and  two  stills  on  the  firebox  with  their  beads 
projecting  above  said  chamber,  condensers  and  connecting  pipes. 

738,002.  Mathilde  R.  Cords,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Assignor  to 
Pacific  Pine  Needle  Co..  same  place.  Pine  needle  mattrasi 
Btufflnf .  The  pine  needles  are  boiled  in  water  under  pressure, 
the  water  changed  twice,  drained  after  cooling,  the  needles  crushed, 
dried  and  picked  while  warm. 

738,007.  Oliver  B.  Dawson,  Caldwell,  N.  J.  Rednolng^mtn' 
eralS.  The  ores  are  heated  to  a  red  heat  in  the  presence  of  hy- 
drogen gas  in  excess,  and  then  to  a  higher  heat,  which  causes 
them  to  agglutinate  in  globular  masses. 

738,110.  Ernst  W.  Jungner,  Norrkoping,  Sweden.  Reversi- 
ble galvanic  battery.  An  alkaline  hydroxide  as  electrolyte, 
an  electrode  of  iron  oxide,  another  of  manganese  oxide,  said  elec- 
trodes insoluble  in  the  electrolyte  and  the  first  becomes 
M(OH)b_„  the  second  M,(OH)n-x  on  discharging. 

SSPTBMBBR  8,  1903. 

738,151.  Alfred  E.  Berry,  Stratfprd,  England.  Assignor  to 
A.  Boake  Roberts  &  Co.,  same  place.  Flntnf.  Emulsions  of 
isinglass  are  precipitated  by  a  salt  as  sodium  chloride  or  sulphate, 
and  an  acid  is  added  after  precipitation,  such  as  boric  or  tartaric, 
which  acts  as  an  emulsifier  and  preservative. 

738,  200.     Franz  Jurschina,  Stockholm,  Sweden.     Artlflotal 
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Btone.  Clay  and  an  alkaline  silicate  are  mixed  to  a  bomogeneous 
mass,  which  is  stirred  into  a  mixture  of  cement  and  sand,  and  the 
whole  molded,  dried  and  fired. 

738,227.  Oscar  Nastvogel,  Elberfeld,  Germaiiy.  Assignor  to 
Elberleld  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Red  dye.  Soluble  in  water 
and  alooboi  red  with  yellow  fluorescence,  soluble  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  of  60  Beaum6  yellow,  a  red  body  being  precipita- 
ted by  the  addition  of  ice,  dyeing  tannin  mordanted  cotton  red 
shades.  Derived  from  one  molecule  of  benzaldehyde  and  two  of 
4>-aIkylamino-/-cresol. 

738,239.  Isaiah  L.  Roberts,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to 
Roberts  Battery  Co. ,  same  place.  Zlnc  and  ohromlam  hydrOX' 
Idea.  Caldum  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  sulphates  of  the 
above  metals,  and  to  the  resulting  chloride  an  insoluble  carbonate 
is  added  to  precipitate  chromium  hydroxide,  then  adding  calcium 
hydroxide  to  precipitate  zinc  hydroxide. 

738,274.  Jean  Bardin,  Brussels,  Belgium.  Perfumes  and 
dlBtDTeotantB.  Stearate  or  margarate  of  soda  is  melted  and 
alcohol  added  in  such  proportion  that  the  mixture  is  solid  when 
cold,  then  the  desired  perfume  or  disinfectant  is  added  and  the 
mixture  cooled.     Menthol,  capsicum,  iodine,  etc.,  may  be  used. 

738,303.  Herbert  S.  Blworthy,  London,  England.  Making 
ffas>  One-half  assigned  to  Ernest  Henry  Williamson,  same  place. 
Water  gas  is  made  by  passing  steam  over  ignited  carbon  and 
sufficient  hydrogen  added  to  convert  the  carbon  monoxide  to 
methane  and  water,  and  the  mixture  is  passed  over  metallic 
nickel,  whereby  the  carbon  is  hydrogenized  and  the  oxygen  lib- 
erated is  converted  into  water. 

738.313.  Oliver  P.  Fritchle,  Denver,  Col.  Storagre  battery 
electrodes.  Molten  lead  is  sprayed  by  a  blast  on  the  plate,  then 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heat,  and  then  compressed  into 
a  coherent  porous  mass. 

738.314.  As  above  for  the  apparatus  tocarry  out  the  process. 
A  broad  shallow  basin  is  placed  over  a  fire,  and  provided  with  a 
support  for  the  plate  above  the  bottom.  The  basin  is  filled  with 
hot  hydrochloric  acid,  through  which  the  lead  is  showered. 

738,326.  Patillo  Higgins,  Beaumont,  Texas.  Mining^  SUl- 
phar.  Two  pipes  are  inserted  in  the  sulphur  bed  from  the  sur- 
face, through  one  is  sent  down  hot  air  under  heavy  pressure, 
which  forces  melted  sulphur  up  the  other  pipe,  suitable  valves 
and  tank  connections  being  provided. 

738,328.  Jean  J.  Hignette,  Paris,  France.  Defecating:  sac- 
eharlne  Juices.  Limed  juice  is  continuously  introduced  into  a 
centrifugal  along  with  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  separated  mud  is 
carried  to  a  second  centrifugal,  where  it  is  further  treated  with 
carbon  dioxide. 
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738,363.  Wm.  J.  Shelton,  Van  Vleclt,  Texas.  Assignor  to 
Claries  M.  Browning,  same  place.  PoiSOD  holder.  Two  cir- 
cular disks  with  annnlar  grooves  are  riveted  together  so  as  to  form 
an  annnlar  poison  receiving  pocket  with  a  contracted  mouth. 

738,  388.  Wm.  A.  O.  Wuth,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Cement.  Lime- 
stone is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrate,  ground,  mixed 
with  blast-furnace  slag,  and  burned. 

7381389-  As  above,  assigned  to  International  Cement  Co.,  N. 
J.  Process  of  making  oement.  Limestone,  blast-furnace  slag  and 
sodium  nitrate  are  ground  together  dry,  and  then  burned. 

738,397-8.  Jules  A.  Besson,  Caen,  France.  The  first  for 
apparatus  for  eoncentrattng:  sugfar  Julee.  the  second  for 
pHfltylng:  it  by  stirring  and  adding  powdered  aluminum  into  the 
boiling  pan.  The  apparatus  is  chiefly  a  screw  feed  for  the  juice 
through  a  cooling  vat  provided  with  spiral  defecting  plates. 

738,404.  Max  Buchner,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
C.  F.  Boehrtuger  Sohne,  same  place.  BedaclDET  UltFO  OOm- 
poandB..  Aromatic  nitro  compounds  are  mixed  with  copper 
and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  cooling  and  stirring. 

738,437.  Oliver  P.  Fritchle,  Denver,  Colo.  StOPa^re  battery 
plates.  A  support,  on  which  a  clean  granulated  lead  is  com- 
pressed into  a  coherent,  porous  mass.  See  Nos.  758,313-14, 
and  738,314. 

738,456.  Johann  E.  Kollinger,  Munich,  Germany.  Paint. 
Tallow  and  vegetable  oil  14,  mineral  oil  330,  resin  60,  saponified 
resio  40,  ^d  a  pigment.     Various  proportions  are  described. 

738,461.  Philipp  Lewy,  Charlottenburg,  Germany.  MetUel- 
nal  oils.  Oil,  gum  arable  and  water  are  emulsified,  burnt 
magnesia  added  till  on  standing  a  solid  mass  is  formed,  which  is 
powdered, 

738,481,  Wm.  C.  Pope,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  EflerreBoent  laun- 
dry blaelOff.  Tartaric  acid  5,  oxalic  acid  3,  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate 13,  and  soluble  blue  6.  The  blue  and  oxalic  acid  are 
mixed  separately  and  equal  parts  of  both  mixtures  taken. 

738,533-  Arthur  Kichengrun  and  Theodore  Becker,  Elber- 
feld,  Germany.  Plastic  composltlOQ.  Made  of  acetyl  cellu- 
lose and  camphor  in  proportions  as  required. 

738,614,  Max  H.  Isler,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Badische  Anilio  and  Soda  Fabrik,  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine, 
Bavaria,  Germany.  Anthracene  dye.  The  sulpho  methylene 
derivative  of  diamino-anthraquinone  ishalogenized  and  combined 
with  ^-toluidine  and  then  sulfonated.  It  dissolves  in  water, 
aniline  and  alcohol-blue  to  blue-green,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  violet-red,  which  greens  on  the  addition  of  boric  add  and  it 
dyes  chrome  mordanted  wool,  blue-green. 
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738.656-  Arthur  W.  Burwell  and  Layton  O.  Sherman,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  said  Burwell  assignor  to  Sbenuau.  DeBOlpharizlng' 
potroleom.  Crude  petroleum  is  vaporized  and  the  first  part 
containing  water  is  rejected,  the  other  vapors  brought  in  contact 
with  a  mixture  of  dry  finely  divided  iron  oxide  and  an  allcaline 
earth  metal  at  a  temperature  just  sufficient  to  maintain  the  oil  in 
vapor. 

738.702.  John  G.  Scheinert.  Chicago,  111.  Lard  OompouDd. 
Chinese  wax  8,  Japanese  wax  2,  stearine  4,  tallow  2,  and  cotton- 
seed oil  84  parts.     In  winter  more  oil  may  be  used. 

738.703.  Gottfried  Schmalfuss,  Cologne,  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Henry  Lierz,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Adhesive  tablet.  Dextrine 
and  sugar  compressed  into  tablet  form  while  dry. 

738,709.  Herman  Weiss,  Htlchenbach,  Germany.  Glue. 
Leather  waste  is  treated  with  acid,  then  with  alkali,  washed  and 
the  treatment  repeated,  till  it  can  be  reduced  to  glue  in  the  usual 
manner. 

738,718.  Ix>thar  Fiedler,  Ixmdon,  England.  Assignor  one- 
half  to  George  Pearson,  Pitfour,  Ilford,  England.  Qalvanleoell. 
A  rectangular  tube  positive  electrode  of  lead  peroxide,  and  a  neg- 
ative electrode  of  similar  shape  surrounding  the  first  and  con- 
nected with  a  series  of  plates  inside  the  first,  and  having  active 
surfaces  of  cyanide  of  zinc  and  mercury,  an  electrolyte  of  sodium 
silicate,  sulphuric  add,  and  mercuric  sulphate  and  an  outer  insu- 
lating vessel  adapted  to  contain  the  combination. 

7381719-  As  above  for  the  process  of  making  a  negatlTO 
eleetrode  by  making  a  zinc  plate  the  cathode  in  a  solution  of 
zinc  sulphate  1000,  mercuric  sulphate  50,  potassium  cyanide  10, 
made  up  with  water  to  30°  Beaum4. 

738,733-  Arvid  Reuterdahl,  Providence,  R.  I.  RedaolngT 
alumlnain  by  hydrocarboQB.  Alumina  is  powdered  and  mixed 
to  a  paste  with  a  liquid  hydrocarbon,  then  heated  in  a  closed  ves- 
sel with  a  current  of  acetylene,  and  the  aluminum  removed. 

SBPTBUBBK  15,   I903. 

738,758.  Jose  B.  Alzuraray,  I/indon,  England.  Assignor  to 
Baxeres  Gold  Extraction  Co.,  same  place.  The  crushed  ore  is 
moistened  with  an  alkaline  solution,  then  dissolved  in  potassium 
cyanide,  through  which  vaporized  bromine  and  hydrobromic  acid 
are  blown  by  an  air  blast,  and  the  metals  recovered  from  their 
solutions  by  usual  processes. 

738,905.  Max  Honig,  Brunn,  Austria-Hungary.  BxtraetlDgr 
tannin.  The  leaching  of  the  tanbark  is  done  with  the  waste 
sulphite  lyes  from  the  sulphite  wood  pulp  process  used  hot  from 
the  digester,  and  then  treating  the  solution  with  zinc  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 
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738,966.  Frederick  J.  Warren,  Newton,  Mass.  Coal  tar 
oements.  Lampblack  is  added  to  the  cement  or  pitch  in  prede- 
termined quantity  in  order  to  diminish  its  viscositj'. 

739,011.  Frederick  Laist,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Assignor  to 
Hudson  Smith  and  Peter  C.  Bronn,  same  place.  Obtaining  cop- 
per* An  alkaline  earth  sulphide  in  water  is  treated  with  carbon 
dioxide,  the  hydrogen  sulphide  formed  is  led  into  a  solution  of 
copper  carbonate  in  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  copper  sulphide 
and  recovering  the  solvent,  the  sulphide  is  oxidised  to  metal  and 
sulphur  dioxide,  which  acts  on  calcium  carbonate  to  make  calcium 
sulphite  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  latter  used  in  the  first  reaction, 
and  the  sulphite  reduced  to  a  sulphide. 

739,069.  Otto  Ernst  and  Franz  SchoU,  Hochst-on-Main,  Ger- 
many. Assignors  to  Farbwerke,  vorm.  Meister,  Lucius  und 
Bruning,  same  place.  Bed  mordant  azo  dye.  Diazotized 
o-aminocresol  sulphonic  acids  are  combined  with  i -phenyl- 5- pyrazo- 
lones. An  orang;e  powder  difficulty  soluble  in  cold  water,  in- 
soluble in  absolute  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene,  it  dyes  wool  yel- 
low in  add  bath  and  forms  a  red  chrome  lake. 

739,071.  Bmile  A.  Foumeaux,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor 
to  Hermann  A.  Metz,  same  place.  Dyeing^  brown.  An  aromatic 
m-diamine  compound  of  the  benzene  series  ts  oxidized  on  the 
fiber. 

739,104.  Rafael  Ostredjko,  Satkuny,  Russia,  Carbon  of 
irraat  deoolorlzlDS^  power.  Powdered  carbon  is  well  moistened 
and  distilled  in  small  lots  without  access  of  air  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, then  adding  superheated  carbon  dioxide  to  the  vapors  and 
treating  it  with  this  mixture  as  long  as  it  was  in  distilling,  then 
purifying  the  carbon  with  acid  and  washing  it  with  water. 

739i  108.  Herman  Rabe,  St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  Purifying* 
g^ases  containing  sulphurous  acid.  Said  gases  are  passed  through 
wide  and  thin  layers  of  filtering  material  and  then  a  liquid,  as 
water,  ir  vaporized  in  contact  with  them  so  as  to  cool  them  below 
100°  C.  so  that  there  is  no  condensation  on  a  glass  intercepting 
dish,  and  the  gases  are  fit  for  the  contact  process. 

739. 1 16.  Charles  T.  Snedekor,  Chicago,  111.  Disintegrating" 
ores.  They  are  first  wet  with  alkali,  heated  very  hot  and  re- 
turned to  the  alkaline  solution. 

739.117.  Otto  Sohst,  Hochst-on-Main,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Farbwerke,  vorm.  Meister,  Lucuis  und  Bruning,  same  place. 
Yellow  acrldtDum  dye.  Leuco  compounds  of  amino  acridine 
dyes  are  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol  to  a 
high  temperature  and  then  oxidized.  Soluble  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  yellow  with  green  fluorescence. 

739ii37-  Carl  Bache-Wiig,  Bon,  Norway.  Assignor  to  Bertha 
Bache-Wiig,   same  place.     Preserving  eg:gB.     Eggs  heated  to 
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140"  to  150°  F,  are  coated  with  waste  sulphite  lye  freed  from 
solpbitr  compounds. 

739.139-  Charles  E-  Baker  and  Arthur  W.  Burwell.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  ReoOTeriQB:  metals.  The  metallic  compound  is 
electrolyzed  with  a  liquid  cathode  of  a  metal  as  mercury,  more 
volatile  than  the  metal  to  be  recovered,  distilling  the  resulting 
amalgam  or  alloy,  condensing  the  vaporized  cathode  metal  and 
returning  it  as  condensed  to  the  cathode. 

739,140.  Charles  E.  Baker  and  Arthur  W.  Bnrwell,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Oxidizing:  metals  dissolved  in  mercury.  A  vessel  for 
containing  amalgam  with  inlet  and  outlet  for  continuous  supply 
and  discharge,  an  oxidizing  electrolyte  in  contact  with  the  amal- 
gam, an  inlet  for  the  electrolyte  above  the  mercury  outlet,  and  an 
outlet  for  the  electrolyte  above  the  amalgam  inlet,  and  a  carbon 
in  contact  with  both  amalgam  and  electrolyte,  and  having  a 
secondary  surface  in  direct  electrical  contact  with  the  amalgam. 

739<^45-  Rene  Bohn,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Pabrik,  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine,  Ger- 
many. Yellow  anthraoene  dye.  Derived  from  ^-aminoanthra- 
quinone,  a  brown  substance  insoluble  in  water,  turning  blue  with 
caustic  soda  and  sodium  hydrosulphite,  becoming  yellow  when 
treated  with  air. 

739.329.  Edward  Shaw.  London,  England.  Makings  sweet- 
meats. Tartaric  acid  is  added  to  sugar  3'/,  ounces  to  1 1 2  pounds, 
alkali  equal  to  75  per  cent  of  the  acid  is  added  to  another  part  of 
sugar,  and  the  3  parts  mixed  and  boiled,  being  about  4  parts 
of  plain  sugar  to  one  of  inverted. 

SBPTKMBBR  32,   1904. 

739.356-  Wm.  M.  Spore,  Argenta,  III.  Chlopate  powder. 
Potassium  chlorate  i  pint,  cornstalk  pith  a'/t  pints,  and  white  of 
eggs  sufficient  to  make  a  plastic  mass  which  is  granulated. 

739.374-  Charles  E.  Baker  and  Arthur  W.  Burwell,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio.  Treating  complex  gt>ld  and  silver  ores.  Gold 
and  silver  ores  containing  a  base  metal  and  a  metalloid  are  heated 
and  treated  with  chlorine  and  the  metalloid  chloride  separated 
from  the  base  metals  of  the  ore. 

739.375-  Charles  E.  Baker  and  Arthur  W.  Burwell,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  Sodium  peroxide.  Sodium  is  melted  and  air  is 
blown  through  it. 

739,400.  Eugene  W.  Deming,  New  Orleans,  La.  ClarityingT 
SQgrar.  Impure  saccharine  solutions  are  heated  above  their  at- 
mospheric boiling-point  under  pressure,  and  the  impurities 
settled  out  of  a  moving  column. 

739,444.  Alexander  S.  Ramage,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Pigment. 
Ferrous  sulphate  liquors  are  blown  with  air  and  the  free  acid  neu- 
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tralized,  whereby  bade  ferric  sulphate  is  precipitated,  the  re- 
maining liquor  is  oxidized  till  two-thirds  converted  to  ferric  iron 
and  then  heated  with  alkali  hydroxide  or  carbonate  to  precipitate 
ferroferric  iron  on  top  of  the  basic  ferric  sulphate.  The  pigment 
is  therefoit  a  mixture  of  these  iron  salts. 

739,448.  Marcus  Ruthenberg,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Bleaohtng 
Oomponnd.  A  sodium  chloride  brine  of  20  per  cent,  is  mixed 
with  milk  of  lime  10  per  cent.,  the  whole  electrolyzed  at  the  rate 
of  a  half  ampere  per  square  inch  of  electrode,  at  a  pressure  of  3 
volts  till  all  bases  are  changed  to  hypochlorites. 

739.514-  Ernest  A,  G.  Street,  Paris,  France.  Assignor  to 
Soci^t^  Anonyme  le  Carbone,  Levallois- Ferret,  near  Paris.  In- 
snlatlngr  and  wateF-prooflDg*  composition.  Glass  articles  are 

coated  with  celluloid. 

739.519-  Charles  C.  Trerkildsen,  Chicago,  111.  Preserrlng^ 
compound.  Sand  300,  slaked  lime  12,  water  25,  and  linseed  oil 
four-fifths  pounds.     For  packing  eggs. 

739.579-  Rene  Bohn,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  Ludwigshafcn-on-Rhein,  Ger- 
many. BlQC  aathFaqutnone  dye.  A  balogenized  hydrated 
>3-amino  anthraquinone  blue  dye,  which  is  developed  with  air  on 
nnmordanted  cotton,  and  which  on  treatment  with  a  hypochlorite 
containing  one- fourth  per  cent,  active  chlorine  for  ten  minutes  at 
15°  C.  suffers  no  change. 

739.657.  Andrew  A.  Dunham.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor 
to  Casein  Co.,  of  America.  Sizing^.  Dry  granular  casein  is 
added  to  a  solution  of  animal  glue,  and  the  mixture  thoroughly 
incorporated  and  dried. 

739,702.  Leon  Naudet,  Paris,  France.  Apparatus  for  oar- 
lionatln^  SUf  ar  Juice.  A  treating  vessel  and  pipe  to  introduce 
alkaline  sugar  juice  to  its  bottom,  and  a  pipe  for  carbon  dioxide, 
both  pipes  provided  with  screens  and  valves  to  regulate  supply 
and  level  of  juice, 

739.751-  John  E.  Bland  and  Edward  J,  Giltigan,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.  Assignors  one-half  to  Edward  W.  McDuff  and  Frank  J.  - 
McDuff,  same  place.  Bleaching.  The  yam  cops  or  bobbins  are 
placed  between  two  perforated  diaphrams  and  the  bleach  liquor 
sprayed  over  the  upper  one  and  allowed  to  run  through  by  gravity, 
the  materials  being  intermittingly  reversed. 
SBPTBHBBR  3Q,  I903. 

739.825.  George  D.  Burton,  Boston,  Mass.  Process  of  treat- 
ing hides.  The  hides  or  skins  are  hung  in  a  depilating  solution 
and  a  current  of  electricity  passed  through  in  a  line  parallel  with 
the  hides  and  ofsufBcient  volume  to  open  their  pores  and  increase 
the  action  of  the  solution,  aided  also  by  a  current  of  air  blown 
through. 
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739.835,  Mathilde  Cordes,  geboren  MuUer,  Hanover,  G«- 
many.  Artificial  Stone.  Hydraulic  litne  and  barium  hydroxide 
or  carbonate  are  mixed  with  water  and  gypsum;  ashes  and  com- 
minated  peat  are  mixed  therewith. 

739.920.  Harry  Pauling,  Brandau,  Austria- Hungary.  Appa- 
ratus for  treattngf  gfaseB.  A  cylinder  through  one  end  of  which 
enters  a  nozzle  for  gas  delivery  and  the  other  end  provided  with 
a  perforated  disk  attached  to  a  pipe,  disk  and  nozzle  both  being 
electrodes  to  pass  a  current  through  the  gas. 

739.921.  As  above  for  Similar  apparatus.  A  rotable  cylin- 
der surrounded  by  a  helix,  a  gas  supply  through  numerous  noz- 
zles arranged  to  play  in  line  on  the  cylinder,  a  conducting  bar  on 
the  opposite  side  of  thenozzles,  and  asupplyof  current  and  power 
for  rotation. 

739,936-7.  John  T.  Smith,  Heron  Lake,  Minn.  Artificial 
fuel,  and  apparatus  for  making  same.  Flax  sbives  and  similar 
waste  material  is  exposed  to  a  blast  of  steam  and  petroleum,  thor- 
oughly mixed  and  compressed.  The  apparatus  is  an  inverted 
cone,  through  which  the  material  is  fed,  with  steam  and  oil  sup- 
ply, a  disintegrator  and  press  below  it. 

739.941-  Carl  Spengler,  Davis-Platz,  Switzerland.  Dlslnfect- 
anto.  A  solution  of  organic  acids  is  made  in  ethyl  alcohol,  to 
which  formaldehyde  is  added.     Used  as  an  inhalant. 

739,958.  Benjamin  J.  Walker,  Erie,  Pa.  Process  of  burDingf 
pulverized  fuel.  The  powdered  fuel  is  delivered  by  opposing 
blasts  so  as  to  spread  it  at  right  angles  to  the  blast  by  impact  and 
to  keep  it  suspended  during  combustion. 

740,006.  Charles  I.  Goessmaun,  Worcester,  Mass.  Toug^heu- 
Ing:  paper.  The  paper  is  treated  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other  with  hot  glue,  dried  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
formaldehyde  and  again  dried. 

740,014.  John  Herman,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Treating  0 PCS.  Ox- 
ides and  carbonate  of  copper  are  dissolved  by  ferrous  chloride  and 
free  acid,  the  ore  is  then  leached  with  water  or  ferrous  chloride 
and  common  salt  and  the  copper  precipitated  by  electrolysis,  to 
regenerate  the  acid. 

740,025.  Wm.  A.  Koneman,  Chicago,  111.  Carburlzlng:  Iron. 
Molten  iron  is  separated  from  the  slag  and  poured  onto  a  deep  bed 
of  incandescent  fuel,  through  which  it  percolates  while  a  current 
of  oxygen  is  sent  up  against  a  descending  iron  which  is  carburized 
by  the  carbon  and  the  gases  generated  therein. 

740,034.  Job  T.  Niblett,  Greenwith,  London,  England.  Stor- 
age battery  plates.  Plates  molded  from  electrolytic  lead  and 
kieselguhr,  the  positive  plate  with  5  per  cent,  of  kiselguhr,  the 
negative  with  2}i.  W.  H.  Sbahan. 
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INOROANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
■    On    Rubidlum-Barlum-Silver    ThlOQranates.      Bv    H.     L. 

Wells.  Am.  Chem.  J.,  30,  184-187. — Two  triple  salts  were 
obtained:  The  4:1:2  salt,  RbjBaAg,(SCN),.H,0,  and  the 
2:1:2  salt,  Rb,BaAg,(SCN),.z(?)H,0.  Both  are  very  soluble 
and  do  not  form  good  crystals,  H.  N.  McCoy. 

Oa  the  Double  and  Triple  Thlocyanates  of  Caesium,  Cad. 
ffllum,  aad  Silver.  By  H.  L.  Wells.  Am.  Ckem.  J.,  30,  144- 
154. — The  following  salts  were  obtained  :  i  :  1  Caesium -cadmium 
thiocyanate,  C5Cd(SCN)„  large,  colorless  crystals,  which  melt  at 
212°  to  214°,  and  can  be  recrystallized  from  water.  4:  i  Caesium- 
cadmium  thiocyanate,  CSjCd(SCN),.2H,0,  large,  colorless,  tabu- 
lar crystals,  which  are  stable  in  air  and  fuse  at  80°  to  90°  with 
loss  of  water.  Anhydrous,  2:1:2,  caesium-cadmium -silver  thio- 
cyanate, Cs,CdAg,(SCN),,  white  precipitate  or  groups  of  brilliant 
thin  scales.  The  same  salt  also  crystallizes  with  2H,0  in  needles. 
It  loses  water  on  exposure  to  air.  2:1:4,  caesium -cadmium- 
silver  thiocyanate,  Cs,CdAg,(SCN)5. 2H,0,  has  been  observed  in 
three  different  habits.  4  :  3  :  10,  caesium- cadmium -silver  thio- 
cyanate, C3jCd,Ag„(SCN)„.6H,0,  brilliant  colorless,  or  faintly 
yellowish  crystals.  Id  the  discussion  the  formulas  of  these  salts 
are  compared  with  those  of  previously  known  double  and  triple 
salts  of  related  types.  .      H.  N.  McCoy. 

On   lodocyanides  of   Potassium  and   Caesium.     By  C.    H. 

Mathewson  and  H.  L.  Wells.  Am.  Chem./.,  30,  430-432. — 
Potassium  iodocyanide,  KI.4lCN.H,0,  was  made  by  dissolving 
iodine  with  or  without  the  addition  of  potassium  iodide,  in  con- 
centrated potassium  cyanide  solutions.  It  forms  small  colorless 
needles,  which  lose  cyanogen  iodide  rapidly  when  exposed  to  air. 
Caesium  iodocyanide  CsI.zICN,  was  prepared  like  the  potassium 
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compound,  or  from  caesium  iodide  and  cyanogen  iodide.  It  gives 
off  cyanogen  iodide  slowly.  H.  X.  McCoy. 

On  a  Compound  o<  Mercuric  Cyanide  and  Caesium  Iodide. 

By  C.  H.  Mathbwson  and  H.  L.  Wells.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  30, 
432-433. — The  double  salt  CSI.Hg(CN)„  is  readily  obtained  from 
aqueous  solutions  of  its  components.  It  forms  thin  white  pearly 
plates,  which  may  be  recrystallized  unchanged  from  water. 

H.  N.  McCoy. 

OoaDouMc  Salt  of  PoUsslum  and  Barium  Nitrates.     By 

Wm.  K.  Wallfridge.  Am.  Chem.  J.,  30,  154-156.— The  dou- 
ble salt,  2KN0,.Ba(N0,)„  forms  white  opaque  tetrahedral  crys- 
tals, which  can  not  be  recrystallized  from  water  without  decom- 
position. It  is  the  only  known  double  salt  of  barium  and  the 
alkali  metals,  and  also  the  only  crystalline  double  salt  of  an  alka- 
line nitrate  with  the  nitrate  of  a  bivalent  metal. 

H.  N.  McCoy. 

"The  Action  of  Pbosphonlum  Iodide  on  Polycblorides.  [First 
Papbr.]  By  Ernestine  and  Peter  Fireman.  Am.  Chem. 
y.,30, 116-133. — Phosphonium  iodide  and  antimony  pentachloride 
were  heated  in  sealed  tubes  to  1 10°.  The  amounts  of  the  prod- 
ucts obtained  led  to  the  equation  : 

3SbCl,  +  3PH.I  =  Sbl,  +  2SbCl,  +  9HCI  +  PH.  +  P,. 
Phosphonium  iodide  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  heated  in  sealed 
tubes  to  125"  gave  results  leading  to  the  equation  : 

3PCI,  +  3PH,I  ^  PI,  +  PCI,  +  laHCl  +  P.. 
With  stannic  chloride  the  nature  of  the  reaction  seemed  to  depend 
on  the  temperature  to  which  the  mixture  was  heated.     At  160° 
the  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

4SnCl,  +  4PH.I  =SnI.  +  3SnCl,  +  loHCl  +  2PH.  +  P.. 
At  260"  stannous  iodide  is  formed  instead  of  the  stannic  salt. 
H.  N.  McCoy. 

Ttie  Chemical  and  Physical  Characters  ol  the  So-called  "Mad- 
stone."  By  H.  C.  White.  Chem.  News,  88,  i8o. — The  "mad- 
stone"  of  current  superstition  is  a  very  rare  concretionary  calculus 
found  in  the  gullet  of  the  male  deer.  As  extracted,  it  resembles 
a  water-worn  stone  about  3  inches  long  and  1^  inches  thick.  It 
is  chiefly  tricalcium  phosphate.  Such  stones  when  immersed  in 
water  absorb  about  5  per  cent,  of  water.  If  applied  to  fresh 
wounds,  blood  and  other  fluids  are  absorbed  to  a  maximum  extent 
of  2.3  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  stone.  That  the  stones  are 
not  curative  is  shown  by  the  death  of  animals  from  venomous 
wounds,  after  application  of  the  stone.  H.  N.  McCov. 

On  Some  Manganic  Perlodates.  By  W.  B.  Price.  Am. 
Ckem.  /.,  yi,  182-184. — By  the  addition  of  sodium  or  potassium 
iodate,  or  free  iodic  acid  to  a  solution  of  manganous  sulphate 
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containing  nitric  or  sulpliuric  acid,  bright  red  precipitates  are 
obtained.  These  are  periodates.  The  following  were  obtained : 
Na^Mn^,0„  ;  K,Mn,I,0,,  ;  H,Mn,I,0„.  They  are  insoluble  in 
boiling  water  and  in  boiling  nitric  or  sulphuric  acids. 

H.  N.  McCoT. 


MINERALOaiCAL  AND  QEOLOOICAL  CHeni5TRY. 
Notes  on  Some  California  fllnerals.  Bv  Waldbmas  T. 
Schali.br.  Am.  J.  Sci.,  17,  191-194. — HaUoysiU  occurs  in 
large  seams  in  the  lepidolite  mine  near  Pala,  San  Diego  County. 
The  clay  is  pink,  occasionally  somewhat  translucent  when  moist, 
dries  to  a  crumbling  powder,  and  falls  to  pieces  in  water.  Anal- 
ysis of  material  air-dried  for  three  months  afforded  results  agree- 
ing with  the  formula  H,A!,Si,0,.H,0,  namely :  SiO„  43.62 ; 
A1,0,.  35-55;  Fe,0,.  0.21  ;  MnO,  0.26;  CaO,  1.02;  MgO,  0.19; 
Li,0,  0.23;  Na,0,  0.19;  K,0,  0.03;  H,0  (107"),  6.63;  H,0 
(above  107*),  12.25;  TiO,.  none.  Total,  100.18.  AmblygoniU 
from  the  above  locality  was  found  to  have  the  following  composi- 
tion :  P,0,.  48-83;  A1,0,,  33.70;  Fe,0,.o.iz;  MnO.  o.oy  ;  MgO, 
0.31  ;  Li,0,  9.88;  Na,0,  o  14;  H,0,  5.95  ;  F,  3.29;  TiO,.  none. 
Less  O  for  F,  0.96.  Total,  100.35.  Boothite  has  been  found  at 
a  second  locality,  the  copper  mine  near  Campo  Seco,  Calaveras 
County.  Its  composition  is  :  CuO,  26. 13  ;  FeO,  0.81 ;  MgO,  0.64; 
SO,,  27.25  ;  H,0  (iro"),  36.76  ;  H,0  (above  no"),  4.91  ;  insol., 
3.96.  Total,  100.46.  Spec,  grav.,  1.944  at  21°.  A  redeter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  original  mineral  from  Leona 
Heights,  but  of  purer  material  than  was  at  first  obtainable,  gave 
'■935  at  22",  so  that  1.94  may  be  regarded  as  very  near  the  true 
specific  gravity  of  the  mineral.  Pisanite  from  Gonzales,  Monterey 
County,  was  found  to  have  the  composition :  CnO,  7.56 ;  FeO, 
15-85;  SO,,  30.74  ;  H,0,  45.S5.  Total,  100.00.  Comparison  of 
all  available  analyses  of  pisauite  shows  no  definite  ratio  between 
copper  and  iron.  The  formula  is  then  (Cu,  Fe)S0,.7H,0,  and 
the  mineral  is  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  melantente  and  boothite. 
Quartz  pseudomorph  afitr  apopkyllite.  Found  at  the  datolite  and 
pectolite  locality  near  Fort  Point,  San  Francisco,  showing  three 
forms  of  apophyllite.  Composition  essentially  silica  (90.58), 
with  the  balance  alumina,  lime,  magnesia,  and  water. 

W.  F.  H  ILLS  BRAND. 

Crystallographlcal  and  Cbemlcal  Notes  on  Lawsonlte.     Bt 

W.  T.  SCHALLBB  AND  W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND.  Am.  J.  Set.,  If, 
1 95" 1 97  ;  figure. — Crystals  of  lawsonite  occur  in  two  habits  and 
are  simple  in  their  combinations.  To  the  five  forms  previously 
described,  two  new  ones  are  to  be  added,  namely,  221  and  331. 
It  is  possible  that  the  form  034  also  occurs.  Carefully  purified 
material  of  specific  gravity  3.121   at  25°  afforded  the  following 
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values  which  agree  well  with  the  formula  H^CEiAl,Si,0,o,  deduced 
firom  Ransome  and  Palache's  rather  widely  diSenng  aoalj'ses: 
SiO,.  38.45  ;  TiO,.  0.38  ;  A1,0,,  31.35  ;  Fe,0,-  0.86;  FeO,  o.io; 
MnO.  faimtrace;CaO,  17.52;  MgO,  o.i7;K,0,  0.23;  Na,0,o.o6; 
H,0(ign.).ii,2i,  Total,  100.33.  Additional  blowpipe  charac- 
teristics are  given.  The  fusion  at  first  observed  is  but  transitory, 
and  then  the  highest  attainable  heat  is  required  to  further  soften 
and  round  the  edges.  With  rather  large  splinters  very  marked 
exfoliation  occurs,  and  it  may  happen  that  on  momentary  appli- 
cation of  the  flame  a  singularly  shaped  excrescence  shoots  out. 

W.   F.   HiLLBBRAND. 

Nodular  Barite  and  5etenite  Crystals  of  Montana.     Bv  J.  P. 

ROWB.  Am.  Geologist,  33,  198-199. — Crystals  of  selenite  are,  so 
far  as  known  to  the  writer,  foniid  in  Montana  only  at  a  point  on 
Beaver  Creek  about  three  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Wiboux, 
though  the  uncrystallized  mineral  is  abundant  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  state.  Those  found  are  beautiful  and  perfect,  and  two 
analyses  show  normal  composition.  Barite,  both  crystallized  and 
nodular,  has  been  found  in  several  places.  An  analysis  is  given 
of  the  latter,  which  shows  no  strontia.       W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Prismatic  Crystals  of  Hematite.  By  G.  W.  McZkk  Am. 
J.  Sd.,  17,  241-242;  figure. — Prismatic  habit  is  shown  by  small 
bright  crystals  from  Guanajuato,  Mexico,  spread  on  the  surface 
of  what  appears  to  be  decomposed  rhyolite.  They  are  not  accom- 
panied by  cassiterite,  as  were  similar  crystals  from  Mexico  de- 
scribed by  Pirsson  {Am./.  Sd.,  43,  407,  1891). 

W.  F.  HiLLBBRAND. 

On  a  California  Roofing  5late  of  Igneous  Origin.  By  Edwin 
C.  Eckel.  /.  Geol.,  la,  14-24. — In  a  black  roofing  slate  at 
Slatington,  near  Placerville,  Eldorado  County,  occiu^  a  green 
band  about  four  feet  wide  which  on  structural  gronnds  alone  is 
considered  to  represent  a  mass  of  injected  igneous  rock,  which 
has  been  subsequently  so  sheared  as  to  have  assumed  slaty  cleav- 
age. Such  a  derivation  for  a  slate  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
hitherto  considered.  The  chemical  differences  are  so  pronounced, 
as  shown  by  the  following  partial  analyses  of  W.  T.  Schaller,  of 
the  U.  S.  Geol,  Survey,  that  a  difference  of  origin  seems  called  for 
on  that  ground  also. 

SiOt.      Al,0,,TiOt   FeO,Pe,0t    C»0.         MgO.    CO,.tl|0. 

BlacksUte 63.53         16.34  6.79         0.9S        i.tp         4-86 

Green  slate 45-15         16.33  8.43  6.43        8.71        11. aS 

The  composition  of  the  green  slate  approaches  that  of  some  of  the 
igneous  rocks  of  the  region  and  differs  widely  from  that  of  any 
normal  clay  state.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

On  tbe  Chemical  Composition  of  American  Shales  and  Roof- 
ing Slates.     By  Edwin  C.  Eckbl.    /.  Geol.,  12.  25-29, — Based 
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on  all  the  available  analyses  of  American  roofing  slates  (36,  of 
which  35  were  paleozoic)  and  of  analyses  of  composite  samples  of 
both  paleozoic  and  later  shales  made  some  years  since  by  H.  N. 
Stokes,  it  is  concluded  that  "the  average  slate  is  practically 
identical  in  composition  with  the  average  [paleozoic]  shale.  It 
contains  slightly  more  of  certain  readily  soluble  constituents  than 
does  the  average  shale.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  slate  is,  on  the  whole,  made  up  from  finer  materials  than 
the  shale ;  if  it  were  otherwise,  its  cleavage  would  not  be  so  per- 
fect." W.  F.  HiLLBBBAND. 

Qases  In  a  rietalllferous  Mine.  By  Harry  A.  Leb.  Proc. 
Colorado  Sci.  Soc,  7,  163-188. — The  Happy  Thought  mine  near 
Creede,  Colorado,  is  one  in  which  the  conditions  for  good  ventila- 
tion would  seem  to  be  almost  ideal,  yet  "  bad  air  "  exists  in  it  at 
times  in  great  volume  and  appears  aud  disappears  at  compara- 
tively short  intervals.  It  is  lighter  than  air  since  it  seeks  the 
upper  portions  of  drifts.  An  analysis  by  W.  F.  Edwards  showed 
only  3.92  percent,  oxygen  and  96.08  nitrogen.  It  is  more  abund- 
ant at  times  of  low  barometer,  and  disapgears  sometimes  wholly 
when  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  high.  It  issues  in  great  quantity 
from  a  highly  brecciated  portion  of  a  great  fault-fissure  vein,  in 
which  there  must  be  extensive  reservoirs.  The  outflow  or  inflow 
through  openings  in  the  breasts  of  drifts  is  at  times  sufficiently 
powerful  to  be  distinctly  audible  and  to  blow  the  flame  of  a  candle 
nearly  horizontal.  Whether  the  concentration  of  nitrogen  has 
been  due  to  abstraction  of  oxygen  from  air  by  sulphides,  or 
whether  the  nitrogen  came  from  the  depths  is  not  indicated. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBKAND. 

Death  Oulch.  By  F.  W.  Traphagen.  Pro^.  Colorado  Set. 
Soc.,  7,  189-193. — In  a  paper  following  the  above  it  is  stated  that 
the  deadly  gas  which  has  given  this  noted  place  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  its  notoriety,  issues  from  crevices  up  the 
sides  of  the  gulch.  A  sample  collected  at  a  point  of  outflow,  but 
which  may  well  have  become  diluted  with  air,  showed  i  per  cent, 
of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  over  50  per  cent,  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
air  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  giUch  contained  over  1 1  per  cent, 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  strong  traces  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  latter  gas  may  possibly  be  largely  accountable 
for  the  fatalities  to  beasts  that  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence 
there.  W.  F.  Hillebkand. 

Magmatlc  Sesregation  of  Ores.  By  Blahby  Stevens.  Eng. 
and  Min.  J.,  77,  311. — The  author  proposes  a  hypothesis,  baaed 
_i]  observations  made  in  Alaska,  to  account  for  the  two  recognized 
es  of  copper  sulphide  deposits  found  at  or  near  the  contact  of 
eous  with  older  rocks.  It  cannot  be  presented  in  the  limits 
a  brief    abstract,    but    the  basal    statement    is    "that   the 
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pyrrhotite  segregations  are  deposited  from  a  magma  which  con- 
tains little  or  no  gaseous-liquid  matter."  W.  F.  Hiixbbkand. 

Acidic    Magmas,    Their    Exhalations    aad    Residues.     By 

Blamby  Stbvhns.  Eng.  and  Min.  /,,  77,  351. — The  hypoth- 
esis referred  to  in  the  foregoing  notice  is  here  extended  to 
acidic  magmas,  both  wet  and  dry,  it  being  a  first  principle  in  the 
author's  opinion  that  "  all  magmas  are  primarily  wet,  and  dry 
magmas  are  formed  only  in  regions  of  low  pressure." 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND. 

Report  of  a  Qeological  Reconnaissance  of  the  Iron  Region  of 
Angat,  Bulacan.  By  H.  D.  McCasebv.  The  Mining  Bureau 
Manila,  Bull.  No.  3,  pp.  62  ;  maps,  plates. — Tables  of  analyses 
of  five  medicinal  waters  (four  sulphuretted,  one  ferruginous-bi- 
carbonated),  of  iron  ores  and  alag,  limestones  and  clays,  sandstone 
and  diabase,  accompany  this  report.  With  exception  of  the 
waters  and  assays  of  iron  ores,  which  are  taken  from  Spanish  re- 
ports, all  analyses  were  made  by  Paul  I,.  StangI  in  the  Bureau  of 
Government  Laboratories,  Manila.  The  method  of  iron  smelting 
long  practiced  in  the  province  has  already  been  reviewed  from  an 
abstract  in  the  Iron  and  Machine  World  (this  Journal,  26,  R  95), 

W.   F.  HiLLBBRAND. 

Qeology  of  the  Qlobe  Copper  District,  Arizona.    By  F.  L. 

Ransomb.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Professional  Paper  No.  12,  pp. 
168 ;  maps,  plates. — The  importance  of  this  district  now  depends 
wholly  upon  its  cupriferous  ores,  those  of  gold  and  silver  no  longer 
cutting  any  figure.  The  copper  ores  are  simple  in  character  and 
comprise  both  oxidized  and  sulphide  salts  of  copper,  the  latter 
being  both  primary  and  secondary.  Arsenical  and  antimonial 
minerals  are  unknown.  The  primary  sulphide  minerals  are 
essentially  pyrite  and  chalcopyrite,  with  less  galena  and  sphaler- 
ite, and  occasionally  hiibnerite,  which  occur  in  no  regular  para- 
genetic  sequence.  The  gangue  is  altered  country  rock,  or  quartz, 
sometimes  calcite.  Chalcocite  is  the  only  sulphide  of  recognized 
secondary  origin,  forming  films  and  shells  on  pyrite  and  chal- 
copyrite. The  oxidized  ores  are  hematite,  limoiiite,  cuprite, 
malachite,  chrysocolla,  and  rarely  azurite.  "  Cuprite,  native 
copper,  and  hematite  appear  to  be  characteristic  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  oxidized  zone  and  probably  tend  in  such  a  position  to 
form  first  from  the  sulphides,"  But  frequent  exceptions  to  this 
rule  are  noted,  for  instance,  malachite  may  form  directly  from 
chalcocite.  Azurite,  when  it  occurs,  is  of  later  origin  than  the 
malachite.  "  The  process  of  sulphide  enrichment  appears  to  have 
worked  downwards,  keeping  200  feet  or  more  in  advance  of  dis- 
tinct oxidation.  Chalcocite  thus  occurs  as  residual  masses  in  the 
oxidized  ore,  and  as  bunches  in  pyrite  below  the  limit  of  oxida- 
tion."    In  greater  depth  the  chalcocite  will  doubtless  be  found  to 
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decrease  in  amotiDt.  The  ores  occur  \a  lodes,  in  masses  in 
limestone,  and  as  irregular  mineralizations  of  shattered  or  per- 
meable rocks.  The  second  of  the  three  types  of  occurrence  affords 
the  greatest  abundance  of  ore.  Accompanying  the  report  are  de- 
tailed analyses  from  the  Survey  laboratory  of  quartz-mica-diorites, 
quartz- monzonite,  granitite.  granite-porphyries,  diabase,  and  bio- 
tite-dacite.  W.  F.  Hili^hrakd, 

A  Reconnalssaoce  in  Nortbem  Alaska  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  along  Koyukuk,  John,  Anektuvuk,  and  Colvllle 
Rivers,  and  the  Arctic  Coast  to  Cape  LislHime  in  1901.  By 
F.  C.  ScHRADBK.  U._  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Professional  Paper,  No. 
ao,  pp.  139  ;  maps,  plates. — Contains  analyses  from  the  Survey 
laboratory  of  eight  lignites  and  bituminous  coals  from  the  regions 
traversed.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Diatom  Earth  In  Arizona.  By  W.  P.  Blakb.  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  33,  38-45. — The  author  has  discovered  exten- 
sive deposits  of  this  earth  in  the  central  portion  of  San  Pedro 
Valley,  in  the  southwestern  comer  of  Pinal  County.  The  mate* 
rial  is  a  fine  volcanic  dust  or  ash  mingled  with  the  diatom  re- 
mains. Analysis  by  H.  A.  Mann  showed:  Ign.,  5.07;  Insol. 
(SiOJ,  82. 8i  ;  Fe,0„  i.io;  Al.O,.  ^M\  NaCl,  0.45  ;  CaO,  a. 10; 
MgO,  trace;  total,  96.37.  Organic  matter  undetermined.  The 
presence  of  organic  matter  in  a  layer  of  compact  vitreous,  hydrous 
silica — "opal  silica" — in  these  beds,  as  in  similar  occurrences  of 
California,  has  led  anew  to  the  idea  of  the  possible  diatomitic 
origin  of  bitumen  and  petroleum,  an  idea  which  is  strengthened 
by  Dr.  Phillips'  discovery  (^BuU.  No.  5,  Univ.  of  Texas)  of 
petroleum  globules  in  the  sut^tance  of  diatoms  in  Texas. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND. 

The  Beaumont  Oil  Fields,  with  Notes  oh  Other  Oil  Fields  of 
the  Texas  Region.  By  R.  T.  Hill.  /.  Franklin  Inst.,  154, 
143,  235,  263,  and  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.,  33,  363-405; 
figures. — Prepared  originally  as  an  address  for  the  Franklin 
Institute.  Near  its  close  is  presented  the  following  tentative  hy- 
pothesis to  explain  not  only  the  mystery  of  Spindle  Top,  but  also 
"  the  independent  origin  of  the  sulphur,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
and  gypsum,  regardless  of  their  association  with  the  oil." 

"  The  oil  and  salt  pockets  of  the  Texas  Coastal  Plain  are  prob- 
ably not  indigenous  to  the  strata  in  which  they  are  found,  but  are 
the  resultant  products  of  columns  of  hot  saline  waters  which  have 
ascended,  under  hydrostatic  pressure,  at  points  along  lines  of 
stractural  weakness,  through  thousands  of  feet  of  shale,  sand, 
and  marine  littoral  sediments  of  the  Coastal  Plain  section,  through 
which  oil  and  sand  are  disseminated  in  more  or  less  minute  quan- 
tities. The  oil,  with  sulphur,  may  have  been  floated  upward  on 
these  waters,  and  the  salt  and  dolomite  may  have  been  crystallized 
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from  the  saturated  solution.  The  channels  of  these  a-^cending^ 
waters  may  have  been  in  places  of  structural  weakness,  such  as 
fissures,  which  probably  at  one  time  continued  to  the  surface,  but 
tnay  have  been  sealed  by  the  deposition  of  the  later  overlapping 
strata  now  capping  the  oil-pools.  Such  features,  when  occurring- 
under  gentle  anticlines,  may  explain  the  collection  of  oil  beneath 
the  surface  in  pools."  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

Catalogue  aad  Index  of  the  PuUlcatloas  of  the  Hayden, 
King,  Powell,  and  Wheeler  Surveys.  Bv  L.  F.  Schmbebbirr. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Bull.  No.  332,  pp.  208. 

W.  F.  HiLLBBRAMD. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
On  Certain  Addltlon*Conipounds  Derived  from  Orthobenzo- 
quinone.  By  C.  Loring  Jackson  and  Horace  C.  Porter. 
Am.  Chem.J.,  31,  89-119. — Tetrabrom-t?-benzoquinone  combines 
with  various  classes  of  compounds.  Its  combinations  with  water 
and  alcohols  are  described  in  the  present  paper.  By  allowing  the 
quinone  to  stand  for  some  time  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
alcohols  or  water  (moist  toluene  or  benzene  was  used) ,  a-addition- 
products  are  obtained  of  the  general  type  (C,Br,0,),ROH.  These 
are  all  white,  crystallize  in  needles  or  prisms,  and  are  decomposed 
by  heat,  yielding hexabrom-o-quinopyrocatechin  ether,  C,Br,  -.0, : 
C,Br,0„  as  the  principal  product.  By  suitable  treatment  these 
a-compounds  may  be  changed  to  the  isomeric  /5- com  pounds.  The 
latter  form  white  polygonal  plates,  melt  sharply  without  decom- 
position, and  are  remarkably  stable  toward  heat,  solvents,  and 
many  reagents.  Experimental. — Action  of  Methyl  Alcohol  on 
Tetrabrom-o-benzoquinone.  If  the  alcohol  and  the  quinone  are  left 
in  contact  at  the  ordinary  temperature  the  first  substance  formed 
is  a  red  compound,  which  is  changed  by  farther  action  of  alcohol 
into  the  a-addition-com  pound,  from  which  the  /5- addition -com- 
pound may  be  obtained  by  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  with  methyl 
alcohol.  The  red  substance  crystallizes  from  a  mixture  of  benzene 
and  ligroin  in  small,  transparent,  well  formed  prisms  of  a  cherry- 
red  color,  m.  p.  i92°-i93''.  and  on  analysis  gives  figures  corre- 
sponding to  a  formula,  { C,Br,0,),CH,OH ,  t\M  a- Addition- Com- 
pound, (C,Br,0,),CH,OH,  crystallizes  from  warm  benzene  in  short 
cream-white  needles,  and  when  heated  quickly  decomposes  at 
i73''-i82°  It  is  quite  unstable  and  begins  to  decompose  slowly 
at 50°.  T)\t.  (i- Addition- Compound,  (C,Br.O,),CH,OH,  crystallizes 
from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  methyl  alcohol  in  white  rhombic 
plates,  m,  p,  261°,  Jt  is  very  stable  toward  hydrochloric,  hydri- 
odic  (50  per  cent.),  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acids,  sodium  hydroxide, 
aniline,  or  heat.  Its  acetate,  {C.Br.O,),CH,OCOCH„  crystallizes 
irom   a  mixture  of  benzene  and  methyl  alcohol  in  bunches  of 
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needles,  or  in  prisms,  m,  p.  249°-  The  a-Benxyl  Alcohol  Addition- 
Compound  crystallizes  from  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  ligroin  in 
flat  colorless  prisms  or  broad  needles,  and  when  heated  rapidly 
-decomposes  at  i6o°-i70°,  melting  to  a  brilliant  red  liquid.  Re- 
■daced  with  zinc  and  acetic  acid,  it  yields  a  substance  which  crys- 
tallizes from  benzene  in  pale  straw-colored  needles,  m.  p.  273°- 
274°,  which  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  a  bright  red  substance 
(m.  p.  295''-3oo°),  and  is  converted  by  the  action  of  sodium  ace- 
tate and  acetic  anhydride  into  a  tri-acelale,  m.  p.  275''-28o°.  The 
/?-Addition- Com  pound  was  obtained  by  treating  the  a-body  with 
-acetic  anhydride  and  fused  sodium  acetate  and  by  action  of  sodium 
amalgam  on  the  (V-body.  It  crystallizes  in  white  polygonal  plates, 
m.  p.  2i6''-ai7'',  and  is  very  stable.  The  action  of  acetic  anhy- 
<lride  and  sodium  acetate  upon  the  /S-body  at  izo''-i5o''  gives  a 
substance,  m.  p.  2o8°-iog'',  which  is  apparently  an  acetyl  deriva- 
tive. Tetra-brom-c-benzoquinone  crystallizes  from  toluene  with 
toluene  of  crystallization.  The  compound  forms  transparent 
garuet  prisms  or  large  rectangular  plates  melting  at  70"— 75*. 
The  a- Addition-Compound  of  T(trabrom-o-benzoqutnone  and  Hfi 
■crystallizes  from  benzene  in  colorless  taperingfiat  needles,  dtoom- 
posing  at  loo^-aoo"  when  heated  quickly,  andmelting  toabright 
red  liquid.  The  &•  Addition-Compound  was  obtained  from  the 
a-body  by  the  action  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sodium  acetate.  It 
is  a  pure  white  crystalline  compound,  m.  p,  22i°-222''.  Certain 
Reactions  of  a-Compounds  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the 
methyl  alcohol  compound  with  formation  of  halogen,  chloroform, 
and  a  substituted  pyrocatechin  ;  the  benzyl  alcohol  compound  is 
similarly  decomposed  with  formation  of  a  free  halogen,  a  benzyl 
halide,  and  a  substituted  pyrocatechin  ;  the  water  compound 
yields  bromine  in  considerable  amount.  Hydrobromic  acid  at 
100°  decomposes  the  benzyl- alcohol  compound,  forming  bromine 
benzyl  and  benzal  bromides  and  tetrabrompyrocatechin.  Hexa- 
brom-<j-quinopyrocatechin  ether  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  the  benzyl  alcohol  or  water  addition  products. 
Certain  Reactions  of  the  ^-Compounds :  The  methyl  alcohol  com- 
pound is  not  changed  by  hydrochloric  acid  at  i4o''-i6o'';  long 
heating  at  200°  with  hydrochloric  acid  chars  it  ;  boiling  50  per 
cent,  hydriodic  acid  or  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.38)  does  not  alter 
it.  From  acetic  acid  and  tetra-brom-o-benzoquinone  an  addition- 
compound  v/as  obtained,  probably  belonging  to  the  w-series,  which 
crystallized  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  large  yellow-white  efflores- 
cent rectangular  plates  or  prisms,  decomposing  at  2ao''-a30*'. 
Tetrabrom-u-benzoquinoue  crystallizes  from  cold  acetophenone 
-with  acetophenone  of  crystallization,  in  transparent  red  prisms, 
melting  at  so^-eo".  When  the  quinone  and  the  acetophenone 
are  boiled  together,  tri-phenyl  benzene  (m.  p.  171°)  is  formed. 

M.  T.   BOGERT. 
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Action  of  AlcoboU  on  the  Tetrazonlum  Chlorides  Derived 
from  Benzidine  and  from  o-ToIldlne.  By  J.  H.  C.  Winston. 
Am.  Chem.J.,  31,  1 19-143. — This  paper  deals  especially  with  the 
action  of  methyl,  ethyl  and  propyl  alcohols,  under  different  con- 
ditions, upon  di-phenyl  and  m-ditoly)  tetrazonium  chlorides. 
n-Ditolyl  tetrazonium  chloride,  decomposed  with  methyl  alcohol, 
yields  dJmethoxy-m-ditolyl  as  the  sole  product  ;  with  ethyl  alco- 
hol, approximately  equal  amounts  of  diethoxy-m-ditolyl  and 
m-ditolyl  are  obtained  ;  with  normal  propyl  alcohol  the  only  pro- 
duct isolated  was  m-ditolyl ;  with  a  solution  of  sodium  methylate 
in  methyl  alcohol,  or  with  any  of  the  above  alcohols  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sodium  hydroxide  or  zinc  powder,  the  "  hydri^en"  reac- 
tion aloue  takes  place.  When  diphenyl  tetrazonium  chloride  is 
decomposed  with  methyl  alcohol,  dimethoxydiphenyl  is  produced, 
together  with  a  trace  of  diphenyl ;  with  ethyl  or  normal  propyl 
alcohols  only  diphenyl  is  formed  ;  with  sodium  methylate  in 
methyl  alcohol  solution,  or  with  any  of  the  above  alcohols  in 
presence  of  sodium  hydroxide  or  zinc  powder,  only  the ' '  hydro- 
gen "  reaction  takes  place.  Exfbrihbntal. — »i-Ditolyl-tetra- 
zonium  chloride  was  prepared  by  treating  o-tolidine  chloride  with 
nitrous  vapors,  the  clear  solution  thus  obtained  being  added  to  3 
volumes  of  well-cooled  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  when  the  tetrazonium 
chloride  precipitates  in  yellow  flocks  which  are  filtered  out, 
washed  and  dried.  The  yield  was  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  theo- 
retical. When  it  was  decomposed  with  methyl  alcohol,  dimetboxy- 
m-ditolyl  was  the  only  product,  whether  the  reaction  was  con- 
ducted at  room  temperature  or  at  the  boiling-point  of  the  methyl 
alcohol,  and  whether  the  alcohol  was  absolute  or  diluted.  If  the 
alcohol  contained  as  much  as  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent,  of  water, 
the  yield  was  considerably  diminished  and  more  tar  formed. 
Dimetkoxy- m-ditolyl,  C„H„(OCH,),,  crystallized  in  silvery  leaves, 
m.  p.  145.5°.  When  the  diazonium  chloride  was  decomposed  by 
ethyl  alcohol  at  room  temperature  or  boiling  point  of  the  alcohol, 
with  absolute  or  diluted  alcohol,  approximately  equal  amounts  of 
the  diethoxy-m-ditolylandM-ditolylwereobtained.  If  the  alcohol 
was  too  dilute,  the  yields  were  less  and  the  amount  of  tar  greater. 
By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  these  alkoxy-com  pounds  tetra- 
nitroderivatives  were  obtained.  Tetranilrodimelhoxy-m-dttelyl, 
needles,  m.  p.  130.5"  ;  Tetranitrodieihoxy-m-dilolyl,  rhombs  or 
needles,  m.  p.  141".  »i-Ditolyl  was  very  conveniently  prepared 
by  decomposing  the  tetrazonium  chloride  with  zinc  powder  and 
methyl,  ethyl,  or  npropylalcohols,  the  yield  of  the  pure  substance 
being  76  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  Diphenyl-tetrazonium 
chloride  was  prepared  in  manner  similar  to  that  used  for  the  tolyl 
compound,  the  pure  chloride  being  obtained  in  nearly  white 
needles.  The  yield  was  85  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical.  When 
decomposed  with  methyl  alcohol,  yields  of  dimethoxydiphenyl 
amounting  to  65  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  were 
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obtained,  white  with  methyl  alcohol  and  zinc  dust  the  yield  was 
73  per  cent.  Teiramtrodinuihoxydiphenyl,  C„H„0,(NO,)„  from 
dimethoxydiphenyl  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  crystallized  from 
alcohol  in  straw-colored  needles,  m.  p.  344.6*.  By  the  action  of 
alcohol  and  zinc powderupon  diphenyltetrazonium  chloride,  yields 
of  diphenyl  amounting  to  80-85  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  were 
obtained,  and  the  author  regards  it  as  the  best  method  for  the 
preparation  of  diphenyl.  M.  T.  Bogbkt. 

Some  ^,-Keto-R-H8xene  Derivatives.  By  Jambs  B.  Gakner. 
Am.  Chem.  /.,  31,  143-153. — A  study  of  the  reactions  which 
might  be  brought  about  between  benzoin  and  unsaturated  alde- 
hydes, ketones  and  esters  through  the  agency  of  cold  sodium 
ethylate,  was  begun  by  the  author  several  years  ago.  Recently 
the  work  has  been  extended  to  include  the  reactions  between  the 
ketols-benzoin,  cuminoin,  furoin,  anisoin,  and  piperonoin  and  the 
unsaturated  ketcmes,  benzalacetone,  cuminalacetone,  ^methoxy- 
benzalacetone,  add  piperonylenacetone.  In  all  of  these  reactions, 
^,-keto-R-hexene  derivatives  are  formed,  except  when  furoin  is 
used.  The  latter  does  not  react.  In  all  other  cases,  the  re- 
actions progress  smoothly  and  excellent  yields  are  obtained. 
In  place  of  the  unsaturated  ketone,  a  mixture  of  the  correspond- 
ing aldehyde  and  acetone  may  be  used,  the  reaction  being  com- 
pleted at  water-hath  temperature  and  the  yield  is  thereby  in- 
creased. Instead  of  alcoholic  sodium  ethylate,  10  per  cent. 
sodium  hydroxide  solution  may  be  used  as  a  condensing  agent, 
but  the  yields  are  poorer.  In  the  present  paper  only  those  ex- 
periments are  reported' which  indicate,  in  a  general  way,  (i)  the 
nature  of  the  products  formed,  and  (3)  the  extent  to  which  the 
reaction  is  applicable.  Exphrimbntal. — /.  Addition  of  Benxoin 
to  Cuminalacetone.  This  results  in  the  formation  of  $, 4.- Diphenyl- 
j-cutnyl-4-oxy-^^-keto-R-hexene, 

HO  CH.C,H.CH(CH,), 
\/^ 

C,H.— C       CH, 
I         I 

C-H.—C       C=0  ' 


H 
which  crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  long,  fine,  white 
needles,  m.  p.  331°,  insoluble  in  ligroin,  ether  and  cold  alcohol, 
but  dissolving  readily  in  hot  benzene,  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
-chloroform.  Instead  of  cuminalacetone,  a  mixture  of  equal 
molecules  of  cuminol  and  acetone  may  be  used.  The  oxtme 
forms  white  crystals,  m.  p.  22i°-223'',  easily  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol,  cold  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  hot  benzene,  but  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  hot  ligroiM  (4o''-6o°) .     By  boiling  the  kelo- 
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R-bexene  derivative  with  excess  of  acetic  anhydride  or  acetyl- 
chloride  for   thirty  mitiutea,  3,4-diphenyl'S-caMylphen<d  acetate, 
C— C,H.CH(CH,), 
^\ 

C,H,— C      CH 
I        II 

C.H,— C  C.O.COCH, 
%/ 
CH 
is  produced.  This  crystallizes  from  ligroin  (4o''-6o°)  in  long 
needles,  m.  p.  98°,  soluble  in  cold  glacial  acetic  add,  benzene 
ether,  and  alcohol  but  sparingly  soluble  in  ligroin.  By  saponify- 
ing the  acetate  with  alcoholic  potassium  hydroxide  the  1x^x3,4- 
diphenyl-^'cumylphenol  is  obtained.  It  crystallizes  froni  alcohol 
in  white  needles,  m,  p.  155°,  readily  soluble  in  cold  chloroforni, 
benzene,  and  ether,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  ligroin.  II.  The 
Addition  of  Benzoin  to  Anisyiideneacetone  or  to  a  mixture  of  equal 
molecules  of  anisaldehyde  and  acetone,  yields  j .^.-diphenyl-s- 
anisyl-^-oxy-A^keto-R-hextne  which  crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  or  from  absolute  alcohol  in  bunches  of  needles,  m.  p.  233.5°, 
ItSOxi?ne  melts  at  196°.  3 ^^-Diphenyl-s-anisylphenol actiate  melts 
at  I4i''-i42°.  j,4'Diphenyl-s-anisylpkenol  melts  at  isg^-ifo" 
and  with  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid  gives  nitro  derivatives. 
///.  The  Addition  of  Benzoin  to  Piperonyteneacelone  results  in  the 
formation  oi 3 ,4-diphenyl-s-piperyl-4-oxy-i3^-keto-R-hexene  and  the 
reaction  progresses  more  smoothly  than  when  a  mixture  of  equal 
molecules  of  piperonal  and  acetone  is  used  instead  of  the  piper- 
ony leu eacc tone  and  the  reaction  carried  out  on  the  water-bath. 
The  product  crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  fine  white 
glittering  needles,  m.  p.  240°.  Its  oxime  melts  at  igo^-rgi". 
IV.  The  Addition  ofCuminoin  to  Bemalacetone  gives  3 ,4-dicumyi- 
^-phenyl-4-oxy-^y-ketO'R-hexene,  m.  p.  214°  in  a  yield  of  27  per 
cent,  of  the  theoretical.  Its  oxime  crystallizes  from  n  mixture  of 
benzene  and  ligroin  (40 "-60°)  in  fine  white  needles,  m.  p.  208". 
3 ,4- Dicumyl-^'phenylphenol  acetate  crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic 
acid  in  bunches  of  long  radiating  fibers,  m.  p.  122°.  3 ,4-Dicumyl- 
_y-^A(fM_y/^AtfMo/ crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large  thin  plates,  m.  p. 
137°.  In  general,  cumiuoin  reacts  less  readily  than  benzoin.  V. 
Addition  of  Anisoin  to  Bemalacetone.  Anisoin  adds  itself  to  the 
ethylene  grouping  much  more  easily  than  either  cuminoin  or 
benzoin,  but  the  resulting  1,5-diketone  does  not  lose  water  so 
readily  and  consequently  forms  the  chief  product  of  the  reaction. 
The  diketone  was  not  separated  in  the  pure  state  but  its  approxi- 
mate melting-point  was  found  to  be  i68''-i74''.  3,4-Dianisyl-s- 
phenyl-4-oxy'^y-keio-R-hexene  forms  fine  white  ueedle-like  crystals 
m.  p.  207°.     Its  oxime  and  acetate  were  also  prepared. 

M.  T.  BOGEBT. 

5ome  Addltioa-Resctioiu  of  Sulphlnlc  Acids.    By  Elhbr  P. 
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KoBLHR  AND  Marie  Reimhr.  Am.  Chem.J.,%\,  163-184. — 
The  authors  have  fouod  that  snlphinic  acids  combiae  more  or  less 
readily  with  aldehydes  to  unstable  i,i-ORysuIphoiies,  with  a,fi^ 
unsaturated  acids  or  ketones  to  stable  sulphones  with  the  sulphone 
group  in  the  >9  position ,  which  crystallize  well  and  cau  be  used  to 
detect  small  quantities  of  unsaturated  ketones.  These  sulphones 
are  very  sensitive  to  alkali  which  splits  off  the  sulphinic  acid  and 
regenerates  the  unsaturated  compound.  This  may  explain  why 
only  1 , 2-dtsulphones  are  easily  hydrolyzed  by  alkalies.  Ketones 
having  two  double  linkages  in  the  a, /^-position  add  only  i  mole- 
cule of  sulphinic  acid  giving  thus  an  unsaturated  sulphone.  Ketones 
containing  the  grouping  that  Thiele  has  called  "  a  conjugated 
system  of  vicinal  double  unions"  add  only  i  molecale,  it  going  to 
the  double  union  nearest  the  carbonyl,  the  sulphone  to  the  yS-posi- 
tion.  Some  facts  were  observed  indicating  that  the  preparation 
of  symmetrical  disulphones  by  action  of  sulphinic  acids  on  nn- 
symmetrical  dihalogen  derivatives  takes  place  by  the  following 
steps :    CH.CHBr,  """°"''  CH.CHBrSO.R  — -  CH,  =  CHSO,R 

"""^"  CH^O,R— CH,SO,R.  ExPERiMENTAi..— /.  Addil-.on  of 
Paratoluenesulphinic  Add  to  Aliphatic:  Aldehydes.  The  aldehyde 
was  added  in  excess  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  acid,  the  solu- 
tion heated  a  short  time  and  the  addition  compounds  precipitated 
with  ligroiu.  They  were  purified  by  re-solution  in  ether  and  re- 
predpitation  by  ligroin.  Products  were  all  unstable,  losing  the 
aldehyde  slowly  even  in  the  cold.  Sharp  melting-points  could 
therefore  not  be  obtained.  Acetaldehyde  gave  i-paratolylsui- 
phoneikanol,  CH,CH.OH.SO,C,H,,  thick  plates  melting  poorly 
52°-72°.  I sobutyl aldehyde  gave  i-paraiolyl-sulphom-j-methyl- 
propanol,  (CH,),CH.CH.OH.SO,C,H„  colorless  needles  or  thick 
plates.  Heptoic  aldehyde  gave  i-paratolylsu.lphonehepta.noi,  CH, 
CCH,).CH.OH.SO,C,H„  fine  white  needles.  //.  Action  of  Para- 
toluenesulphinic  Acid  on  Aromatic  Aldehydes.  Method  same  as 
above.  The  compound  from  benzaldehyde  could  not  be  obtained 
pure.  In  general,  the  compounds  are  more  stable  than  those 
above,  not  changing  in  the  air  and  crystal! izable  from  alcohol, 
acetone,  etc.  w-Nitrobenzaldehyde  gave  i-paratolylsulphone-i- 
meianitrophenylmethanol,  M-NO,.C,H.CH.OH.SO,C,H„  fine  white 
needles,  m.  p.  no".  ^-Nitrobenzaldehyde  gave  i-paratolylsul- 
phime-i'paranitrophenylmethanol,  /-NO,.C,H.CH.OH.SO,C,H„ 
pale  yellow  needles,  m.  p.  116°.  This  substance  with  acetic 
anhydride  gave  the  acetal  of  paranitrobenzaldehyde  ;  with  aniline 
it  decomposed  giving  the  aniline  salt  of  paratoluenesulphinic  acid. 
///.  Addition  of  Paratoluenesulphinic  Acid  to  Cinnatnic  Aldehyde 
gave  two  substances,  the  monosulphone,  C,H,CH(SO,C,H,) 
CH,CHO.  m.  p.  78°,  and  the  disulphone,  C,H,CHCSO,C,H,) 
CH,CHCOH)SO,C,H„  m.  p.  about  126°,  the  second  being  also 
produced  from  the  first  by  the  action  of  a  second  molecule  of  the 
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sulpbinic  acid.  IV.  Addition  of  Sulphinit  Adds  to  i-i- Unsatura- 
ted Acids.  ParatolueDesulphtnjc  Add  and  Cinnamtc  Add  gave 
fi-Paratolylsulphonehydrocinnamic  Acid,  C,H.CH(SO,C,H,)CH, 
COOH,  white  crystalline  powder,  m.  p.  i97°-i98'',  the  same 
body  being  produced  by  action  of  sodium  paratoluenesulphinate 
on  ^-bromhydrocinnamic  add.  The  sodium,  caldum,  and  bariam 
salts  and  the  methyl  ester  (m.  p.  156*)  were  prepared.  Benzene- 
solphinic  Add  and  Cinnamic  Add  gave  §-Phenylsulphonehydro- 
einnamic  Acid,  C,H,CH(SO,C,H,>CH,COOH,  shining  plates,  m. 
p.  173°.  Barium  salt  and  ethyl  ester  (m.  p.  139")  prepared. 
Paratoluenesulphinic  acid  gave  the  same  product  with  both 
fumaric  and  maleic  adds.  fi-Paratolylsulphonepropionic  add, 
C,H,SO,CH,CH,COOH,  the  same  product  being  formed  from 
/S-iodopropionic  add  and  the  sodium  salt  of  the  sulphinic  acid, 
needles,  m.  p.  iio^-iij",  Paratoluenesulphinic  add  and  Citra- 
conic  add  ^&v%Paratolylsulpkonepyrotarlari£  Acid  believed  to  have 

SO,C,H, 
the  structure,  CH,C<;  CH,COOH.     Stable  small  lustrous 

\:OOH 
prisms,  m.  p.  i69''-i7i'',  with  loss  of  carbon  dioxide.  Sodium 
salt,  small  white  needles.  V.  Addition  of  Paratoluenesulphinie 
Acid  to  Unsaturated  Ketones. — Benzalacetone  gave  a  sulphone- 
ketone  (fine  white  needles)  having  the  structure  C.H,CH(SO,C,H,) 
CH,COCH,,  as  is  shown  by  its  giving  /9- paratolylsul  phone  hydro  ■ 
dnnamic  add  by  treatment  with  bleaching  powder.  The  sul- 
phoneketone  is  stable  toward  dilute  adds  but  easily  decomposed 
by  dilute  alkalies.  Phenylhydrazine  decomposes,  it  giving  phenyl- 
hydrazone  of  benzalacetone,  phenylhydrazine  salt  of  paratoluene- 
sulphinic acid  and  i,5-diphenyl-3-metbyl  pytazoline.  Dibenzal- 
acetone  gave  a  niouosulphoneketone  shown  to  have  the  structure 
C.H,CH(SO,C,H,)CH,COCH  =  CH.C,H„  fine  needles,  m.  p. 
189°.  Benzalacetophenone  gave  a  sul  phone  ketone,  needles,  m.  p. 
i69''-r70°.  Cin nam yliden acetone  gave  a  monosulphoneketone, 
structure  C,H,CH  :  CH.CHCSO,C,H,)CH,COCH„  m.  p.  125°- 
126°.  The  sulphone  group  in  this  compound  is  in  the /d  position, 
while  according  to  Thiele's  theory  it  should  be  in  the  iS  position. 
Cinnamylidenacetophenone  also  gives  an  unsaturated  monosul- 
phoneketone, C,H,CH  :  CHCH{SO,C,H,)CH,COC,H,.  needles, 
m.  p,  145°.  V.  J.  Chahbbrs. 


BIOLOGICAL  CHEniSTRY. 
The  Relation  between  the  Deconiposition<Tenslon  o<  Salts 
and  Their  Anti>Fermentative  Properties.  ByHdghMcGitinan. 
Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  444,-452. — The  determination  of  the  mini- 
mum amount  of  salts,  bases,  and  acids  necessary  to  inhibit  the 
action  of  malt  diastase  on  starch  shows  the  following  relation- 
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ships:  Id  the  different  salts  of  the  same  acids  the  inhibitory 
power  was  found  to  vary  inversely  with  the  solution -tens  ion  of 
the  cation.  Salts  containing  cations  of  low  solution -tension  in- 
hibit powerfully.  This  inhibitory  power  appears,  therefore,  to 
be  detennined  by  the  ease  with  which  the  cation  gives  up  its 
positive  charge.  Id  the  different  salts  of  the  same  metal,  the 
inhibitory  power  was  found  to  vary  inversely  with  the  solution- 
tension  of  the  anion.  Salts  of  ions,  such  as  the  hydroxyl  and 
iodide,  of  low  solution-tension,  inhibit  more  powerfully  thanthe 
chlorides,  with  a  high  tension.  The  inhibitory  power  of  the 
cations  is  also  inversely  proportional  to  the  heat  of  the  ionization. 
The  inhibiting  power  of  any  fealt  is  inversely  proportional  to 
the  sum  of  the  solution- tension  of  its  ions,  or  to  the  decom- 
position tension  of  the  salts.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

The  New  Biologic  Test  lor  Human  Blood,  with  a  Report  ol 
Its  Employment  In  a  Recent  riurder  Case.  By  A.  Robin.  N. 
Y.  Med.  J.,  79,  433-440  and  500-502. — The  conclusions  drawn 
from  this  report  are :  Human  blood  can  be  distinguished  from 
that  of  other  animals,  except,  perhaps,  monkeys  by  means  of 
antiserum.  Antiserum  may  be  obtained  by  immunizing  rabbits 
against  human  blood.  For  immunization  six  to  eight  injections 
of  S-io  cc.  each  of  human  placental  blood  should  be  made  at  in- 
tervals of  three  to  five  days  and  the  semm  secured  at  least  a  week 
after  the  last  injection.  Control  tests  on  blood  from  different 
domestic  animals  should  invariably  be  made.  With  all  pre- 
cautions observed,  a  distinct  clouding  within  thirty  minutes  and 
a  precipitate  within  two  hours  is  certain  evidence  that  the  blood 
is  human.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

The  influence  of  Hydroxyl  and  Hydrogen  Ions  upon  the 
Regeneration  and  Growth  of  Tubularians.  Bv  Jacqubs  Lobb. 
Arck.f.  d.  gesammie  Physiol.,  loi  340-349. — The  results  of  the 
research  show  that  in  neutral  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  potas- 
sium chloride,  calcium  chloride  and  magnesium  chloride  in  the 
proportions  in  which  these  salts  are  contained  in  sea-water,  there 
results  a  regeneration  of  the  polypes  excised  from  tubularians, 
but  that  the  regeneration  and  growth  in  these  solutions  is  much 
slower  than  that  which  takes  place  in  sea-water.  If  to  this  solu- 
tion of  chlorides  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  bicarbonate  or  di- 
sodium  hydrogen  phosphate  be  added,  the  growth  may  be  greatly 
accelerated  and  made  comparable  to  that  in  sea-water.  Since 
addition  of  sodium  hydroxide  behaves  in  a  similar  manner,  one 
gains  the  impression  that  an  add  that  inhibits  growth  if  not  neu- 
tralized may  be  formed  in  the  polypes  of  the  tubularians.  C^- 
tain  algae  under  the  influence  of  light  appear  to  eliminate  sub- 
stances that  give  an  alkaline  reaction  to  neutral  solutions,  and 
they  may  help  to  keep  the  reaction  of  sea-water  nearly  at  the 
neutral  point.  F.  P.  Underhill. 
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Cbanges  In  the  Viscosity  of  the  Blood  Produced  by  Various 
BKperlmental  Procedures.  By  R.  Burton  Opitz.  Proc.  Soc. 
Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  December  i6,  1903. — If  distilled  water 
(5-50  cc.)  be  injected  intravenously,  the  viscosity  of  blood  is  in- 
creased. Under  similar  conditions  injections  of  normal  sodium 
chloride  solutions  leads  to  a  small  viscosity  of  the  blood.  Con- 
centrated solutions  of  dextrose  (5  cc.)  increase  viscosity,  but  this 
disappears  in  a  half  hour.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  curare 
give  a  greater  viscosity  to  the  blood.  Alcohol  (3-5  cc.  of  10  and 
35  per  cent,  solutions)  injected  intravenously  increases  the  vis- 
cosity. The  same  result  is  obtained  when  alcohol  is  introduced 
into  the  stomach  and  duodenum.'  The  specific  gravity  of  blood 
is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  viscosity.  F.  P.  Undbshili.. 

The  Use  of  Formaldehyde  as  a  Preservative  In  Urine.     By 

Fkane  W.  Kbnnbv.  N.  y.  Med.  J.,  79,  403-405.— Formalde- 
hyde as  an  artificial  ingredient  of  the  urine  will  lead  to  deceptive 
results  in  urine  analysis  by  (a)  making  urine  appear  albuminous 
when  it  is  negative  and  (^)  not  giving  a  typical  reaction  when 
present.  The  reliability  of  Qutrona's  test,  namely,  the  use  of 
formaldehyde  in  albuminous  urines  as  a  reagent,  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned, inasmuch  as  the  effect  of  formaldehyde  on  negative  urine 
is  the  same  as  that  on  albumin  in  solution. 

F.  P.  Underbill, 

The  Comparative  DIgestlUlity  of  Raw,  Pasteurized  and  Ster- 
ilized Mlllt.  ByT.  M.  Price.  N.  Y.  Med.  /.,  79,  405-407.— 
The  animal  employed  was  the  calf.  It  was  fed  first  raw,  then 
pasteurized  and  finally  sterilized  milk,  and  the  percentages  of  the 
milk  digested  expressed  in  terms  of  protein  and  fat  were  deter- 
mined. The  results  show  that  the  digestive  coefficients  are 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  raw  milk.  Sterilized  milk,  instead  of 
causing  constipation,  had  the  opposite  effect. 

F.  P.  Underbill. 

Purtlier  Experiments  on  the  Influence  of  Various  Electrolytes 
on  the  Tone  of  Skeletal  Huscles.     By  W.  D.  Zoethout.     Am. 

J.  Physiol.,  10,  373-378. ^The  hydroxidesof  sodium,  potassium, 
ammonium,  barium  and  strontium  cause  an  increase  in  the  tone 
of  skeletal  muscle.  This  increase  in  tone  is  abolished  by  sodium, 
lithium  and  magnesium  chloride  solutions.     If  the  increase  in 

tone  is  produced  by  a  weak  solution  of  the  hydroxide  ( —  1 ,  the 

salts  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  also  reverse  the  action. 

If  the  concentration  of  the  hydroxide  is  greater  than  —  ,  thecal- 

°  100 

cium,  barium  and  strontium  salts  cause  a  further  shortening  of 
the  muscle.     The  carbonates  of  sodium,  potassium  and  lithium. 
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are  very  similar  to  the  hydroxides  to  their  action  on  the  tone  of 
skeletal  muscles.  F.  P.  Undbbhill. 

The  Alloxuric  Bases  In  Aseptic  Fevers.  By  Arthur  R. 
Mandbl.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,452-458. — The  results  of  this  in- 
vestigatiou  show  that  the  incomplete  products  of  tissue  metabo- 
lism, such  as  the  alloxuric  bases,  are  important  factors  in  the 
production  of  the  febrile  temperature.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  the  Morpbolof^lcal  Changes  In  the  Blood  after  Muscular 
Exercise.  By  P.  B.  Hawk.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  384-401.— 
The  normal  blood  count  for  healthy  young  men  taking  regular 
physical  exercise  was  as  follows  :  Red  corpuscles  5,600,000  per 
cubic  millimeter,  and  leucocytes  8.800  per  cubic  millimeter,  the 
ratio  between  leucocytes  and  red  corpuscles  being  i  :  636.  The 
muscniar  exertion  incident  to  running,  walking,  bicycle-riding, 
and  swimming  invariably  caused  an  immediate  increase  iu  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimeter  and  an  accompany- 
ing leucocytosis.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
produced  by  muscular  exercise  is  due  primarily  to  the  passage  into 
the  circulating  blood  of  a  large  number  of  cells  lying  in  various 
parts  of  the  Iwdy  and  inactive  before  the  time  of  bodily  exercise. 
The  leucocytosis  is  due  to  the  changed  distribution  of  the  leuco- 
cytes and  their  accumulation  in  the  peripheral  circulatioa. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

EHects  of  Certain  Salts  on  Kidney  Excretion,  with  Special 
Reference  to  Qlycosuria.    By  Orville  Harry  Brown.    Am. 

J.  Physiol.,  10,  378-384, — Solutions  (  ,,  )  of  sodium  chloride,  so- 
dium citrate,  sodium  acetate,  and  sodium  sulphate  produce  di- 
uresis, and  also  a  glycosuria.  The  diuresis  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  glycosuria,  for  by  the  addition  of  imall  amounts  of  calcium 
or  strontium  chloride,  the  glycosuria  is  prevented  while  the  di- 
uresis still  persists.  Calcium  and  strontium  chlorides  likewise 
decrease  or  inhibit  the  excretion  of  sugar  which  is  caused  by  the 
injection  of  phlorizin.  It  is  assumed  that  the  anions  stimulate 
the  reual  activities  and  the  cations  depress  them. 

F.  P.  Underhill. 
The  Relation  of  Ions  to  Ciliary  Movement.  Bv  Ralph  S. 
LiiXiE.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,419-444. — Pure  solutions  of  sodiutn 
salts  act  destructively  on  cilia,  producing  liquefaction  and  cessa- 
tion of  movement.  Potassium  and  ammonium  salts,  on  the  con- 
trary, permit  movement  to  continue  for  some  time.  This  de- 
structive action  of  sodium  salts  is  not  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
other  anions  to  the  solution.  The  majority  of  cations  exhibit  anti- 
toxic action,  that  is,  prevent  liquefaction  and  enable  movement  to 
continue.     Antitoxic  action  appears  thus  to  be  a  function  of  the 
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electrical  positivity  of  the  cation.  The  antitoxic  efficiency  of  the 
cation  varies  with  its  valence,  trivalent  ions  (alumintim,  cbro- 
roium,  and  iron)  exhibiting  their  most  favorable  action  at  concen- 
tration from  i6  to  32  times  less  than  those  found  necessary  for  most 
bivalent  ions.  Monovalent  ions  (except  hydrogen)  require  higher 
concentration  than  bivalent  ions  for  the  production  of  antitoxic 
effects.  The  heavy  metal  cations  exhibit  varying  antitoxic  effi- 
ciency ;  in  general,  this  is  greater  with  metals  of  high  solution- 
tension.  The  order  of  antitoxic  efficiency  corresponds  somewhat 
closely  with  the  order  of  the  metals  in  the  solution-tension  scale, 
indicating  that  a  relation  exists  between  physiological  activity  of 
an  ion  and  the  ' '  fixation -intensity  "  of  its  charge  or  charges.    In 

dilutions  of  5 r—  the  hydrogen  ion  exhibits  well-marked 

6,400        12,800         '       " 
antitoxic  action.     The  quantity  of  a  given  cation   required  to 
counteract  the  toxicity  of  a  salt  is  found  to  increase  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  valence  of  the  anion  of  that  salt. 

F.  P.  Undbrhiuu 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
I.  Adulterated  Drugs  and  Chemicals.  By  Lvhan  F.  Keblbk. 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Bur.  of  Chem.,  BuU.  80.— That  there  is 
much  truth  in  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  drugs  and  chem- 
icals are  grossly  adulterated  is  beyond  question.  The  members 
of  the  pharmaceutical  profession  are  quite  generally,  though  many 
times  unjustly,  held  responsible  for  this  deplorable  condition. 
While  some  of  them  do  resort  to  questionable  or  even  reprehensi- 
ble practices  and  wilfully  adulterate  their  goods,  they  alone  are 
not  responsible  for  all  of  the  adulteration  that  exists.  The  market 
is  supplied  with  "  bleached  ginger,"  "  limed  nutmegs,"  "  silvered 
cochineal,"  and  many  other  drugs  of  similar  character,  which 
have  been  treated  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  insects,  to  cure  the 
kernels,  or  to  improve  the  appearance  of  the  drug.  Bleached 
ginger  results  from  coating  the  fingers  with  calcium  carbonate. 
This  appears  to  be  done  in  the  process  of  curing  ;  it  appears  also 
to  be  done  to  conceal  inferior  quality.  Only  about  5  per  cent,  of 
coating  is  added,  but  there  is  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent,  in 
the  price.  Cochineal,  because  of  its  high  price,  is  very  frequently 
adulterated  with  the  exhausted  drug,  talcum,  earthy  matter,  or 
with  a  paste  so  moulded  as  to  simulate  the  insects.  Various 
methods  for  detecting  a  spurious  article  are  given.  The  ash  from 
normal  cochineal  should  not  exceed  6  per  cent.  One  gram  of 
cochineal  is  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide and  diluted  to  100  cc.  The  color  produced  by  10  cc.  of 
this  solution  diluted  to  400  cc.,  is  taken  as  an  arbitrary  color 
standard  and  called  100.     As  the  amount  of  carmine  varies  even 
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in  8:ood  samples,  such  a  standard  would  likewise  vary.  For  this 
reason  12.5  cc.  of  N/ioo  potassium  pennangaDa.te  solution  is 
diluted  to  100  cc.  which  gives  a  tint  of  color  identical  with  that 
from  pure  cochineal  obtained  as  just  outlined,  and  this  is  used  as 
the  standard.  By  comparing  the  tinctorial  value  of  samples  under 
examination  with  this  standard,  the  quality  of  the  cochineal  may 
be  rapidly  ascertained. 

Many  accidental  impurities  are  met  with  in  drugs,  and  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  these  and  fraudulent 
adulterations.  Some  of  these  impurities  consist  of  twigs,  stems, 
dirt,  foreign  leaves,  pebbles  and  many  other  bodies,  amounting  in 
some  cases  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  drug.  Their 
presence  is  excused  on  the  plea  that  some  drugs  are  collected  by 
Ignorant,  semicivilized  people  who  cannot  be  expected  to  remove 
such  extraneous  matter.  A  sample  of  golden  seal  root  was  found  , 
to  leave  33. S  per  cent,  of  ash,  indicating  thepresence  of  about  13 
per  cent,  of  earthy  matter.  Chimaphilla  leaves  have  contained 
35  per  cent,  of  stems,  jaborandi  leaves  16  per  cent,  of  twigs  and 
stems,  cocoa  leaves  iSper  cent,  of  foreign  material,  and  a  sample 
of  cubeb  berries,  15  per  cent,  of  stems,  ir  per  cent,  of  worthless 
berries  and  only  6.38  per  cent,  of  oil. 

Because  drugs  deteriorate  upon  keeping  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  sent  out  by  the  drug  miller  as  of  prime  quality,  nor  is 
it  a  reason  why  the  manufacturer  of  galenical  preparations  should 
use  them. 

It  is  stated  by  reliable  authorities  that  it  is  virtually  impossible 
to  make  absolutely  pure  chemicals.  Many  of  the  chemicals  on 
.the  market  are  marked  "  C.  P."  although  containing  several  per 
cent,  of  various  other  chemical  substances.  The  designation 
"  C.  P."  as  at  present  applied  is  worthless  and  misleading,  as 
even  the  poorest  of  chemicals  are  occasionally  so  labeled  by  some 
manufacturers.  Many  examples  which  have  come  under  the 
writer's  observation  are  cited  to  sustain  this  contention.  More 
recently  some  manufacturers  have  labeled  their  pure  chemicals  as 
"free  from  manganese,"  "free  from  sulphur,"  "arsenic  free," 
or  ' '  strictly  chemically  pure. ' '  This  is  regarded  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  as  for  special  purposes  a  chemical  may  answer 
perfectly  well  even  if  it  does  contain  traces  of  foreign  chemicals, 
as  long  as  it  does  not  contain  manganese,  sulphur  or  arsenic. 

Analyses  are  given  of  a  number  of  samples  of  oils  of  bay, 
coriander,  pimento  and  of  potassium  cyanide.  While  some  of 
them  complied  with  phannacopoeial  requirements,  others  did  not. 
The  potassium  cyanides  examined  contained  from  22  to  73  per 
cent,  of  sodium  cyanide,  from  0.7  to  12.8  percent,  of  potassium  car- 
bonate, and  as  high  as  14  per  cent,  of  sodium  chloride.  Calcu- 
lated for  potassium  cyanide  these  proved  to  be  from  95  to  1 1 1  per 
cent.  pure. 

The  principal  motive  of  intentional  adulteration  is  pecuniary 
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gain.  With  this  end  in  view  borax  is  mixed  with  sodium  bicar- 
bonate, com  starch  is  sold  for  arrowroot,  25  per  cent,  of  all  of  the 
oil  of  turpentine  bought  in  small  amounts  is  liberally  diluted 
with  kerosene,  chloroform  is  used  to  increase  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  questionable  sandal  wood  oil,  beeswax  is  adulterated  with 
cassava  starch,  while  one  sample  was  found  to  consist  of  Japan 
wax,  ceresin  and  some  flavoring  material. 

Instances  are  given  where  samples  of  prime  drug  were  sub- 
mitted with  bids,  but  where  a  greatly  inferior  quality  was  sent 
upon  receipt  of  an  order.  Thus,  a  sample  of  belladonna  leaves 
was  found  by  assay  to  contain  0.43S  per  cent,  of  tota!  alkaloids, 
while  the  consignment,  consisting  of  nine  bales,  showed  the  fol- 
lowing percentages  of  total  alkaloids:  0.12,  0.14,  o.u,  0.10, 
0.13,  0.12,  0.13,  0.30,  0.11.  Other  equally  deceptive  transac- 
tions are  recorded.  Many  manufacturers  recognize  this  de- 
plorable condition  of  affairs  and  are  anxious  to  have  them 
remedied,  but  do  not  see  their  way  out  on  account  of  the  existing 
keen  competition.  W.  H.  Blohb. 

II.  Rose  Qeranium  Oil  and  Its  Sulutitutes.  Bv  Lyman  F. 
Keblbr  (cf.  above). — In  spite  of  the  great  advances  made  in 
the  knowledge  of  volatile  oils,  it  is  still  very  diflScult  for  the 
chemist  to  detect  adulterations.  A  table  shows  the  result  of  the 
analysis  of  thirteen  samples  of  oil.  Of  these,  three  are  unques- 
tionably adulterated.  The  writer  suggests  that  a  well-developed 
sense  of  smell  is  at  present  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  judg- 
ing the  quality  of  geranium  oil.  W.  H.  Bix)me. 

III.  Phenacettn:  Methods  of  Analysis  and  Commercial 
5tatus.  By  Lyman  F.  Keblbr  (cf .  reference  above). — A  detailed 
history  of  the  work  done  on  phenacetin  and  the  successful 
methods  employed  in  its  preparation  from  the  earliest  workers 
down  to  the  present  time  is  recited.  A  copy  of  the  letters 
patent  granted  to  O.  Hinsberg  with  an  interpretation  of  their 
meaning  is  also  given. 

The  author  reviews  briefly  the  principal  physical  and  chemical 
tests  for  the  purity  and  identity  of  phenacetin,  including  the 
melting-point,  solubility,  Hirschsohn's  bromine  water  test,  the 
saponification  and  subsequent  color  reaction  test  with  sodium  hy- 
pochlorite solution  with  its  several  modifications,  Plugge's  mer- 
curous  nitrate  test,  iodophenol  test  and  tbeisonitril  test.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  much  smuggled  or  "peddled" 
ph'enacetin  is  sold  in  this  country,  and  several  of  such  samples 
are  reported  as  adulterated.  W.  H.  Blomb. 

Profress  In  Pharmacy.  By  M.  I.  Wilbbrt.  Am.  J.  Pharm., 
76,  129. — Achroin  is  an  aromatic  liquid  preparation  given  in  doses 
of  o.  25  gram  in  capsules  as  a  genito-urinary  disinfectant. 

Tschirch  and  Schmidt  have  examined  Australian  turpentine,  and 
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report  that  they  have  found  it  to  contain  25  per  cent,  of  laricopinic 
add,  an  amorphous  body  having  the  formula  CqH„0, ;  34  per 
cent,  of  laricopinonic  acid,  cr>'stalljne,  having  the  formula 
C|,H„0, ;  35  per  cent,  of  an  essential  oil,  specific  gravity  0.872, 
and  boiling  litween  154"  and  164.°  C  ;  2  per  cent,  of  indifferent 
resene;  and  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  undetermined  impurities. 

Bismutose  is  stated  to  be  a  yellow  colloidal  bismuth  albuminate. 
It  consists  of  21.7  per  cent,  of  bismuth,  3.3  per  cent,  of  chlorine, 
and  68  per  cent,  of  albumen,  the  remaining  7  per  cent,  being  water. 
The  compound  is  made  by  mixing  a  filtered  solution  of  bismuth 
nitrate  in  common  salt  solution  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  egg 
albumen.  The  gelatinous  mass  is  washed  with  hot  water,  ex- 
pressed, dried  and  powdered. 

Bismuth  oxyiodo-agaricinate  is  a  gray,  insoluble,  amorphous 
powder,  intended  to  be  used  like  bismuth  subgallate  as  an  astrin- 
gent antiseptic.  It  is  also  used  internally  for  gastric  and  intesti- 
nal ailments. 

Eumydrin,  which  is  atropine  methyl  nitrate,  is  a  white,  odor- 
less, soluble  powder.  It  acts  as  a  mydriatic  and,  classified  accord- 
ing to  its  action,  may  be  placed  between  homatropine  and  atro- 
pine. 

Exodin  is  a  new  aperient.  It  is  sold  as  a  yellow,  insoluble  pow- 
der and  is  said  to  be  a  derivative  of  oxy-anthra-quinone.  Dose  is 
from  i.oto  1.5  grams. 

Iboga  is  a  Congo  plantt  having  properties  similar  to  both  coca 
and  kola,  due  to  an  alkaloid  named  ibogaine.  The  latter  catises 
anesthesia  like  cocaine,  and  acts  upon  the  medulla  like  kola. 

lodterpin  is  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  iodine  and  terpin 
hydrate,  and  heating  gently.  It  is  a  thick  viscid  liquid  and  has 
been  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  iodine  and  iodoform. 

The  price  of  artificial  musk  has  fellen  in  Germany  from  1900 
to  135  marks  per  kilo.  While  its  odor  is  quite  similar  to  that  of 
the  natural  product,  they  are  by  no  means  identical  chemically  or 
in  physiological  action. 

Ponticiu  is  a  new,  white,  crystalline  glucoside  from  Rheum 
rkaponticum  and  R.  undulaiuni.  Upon  hydrolysis  it  yields  dex- 
trose and  pontegenin. 

Rhomnol  is  a  nucleinic  acid  obtained  from  the  thymus  gland 
of  calves. 

Salibromin  is  a  white,  unctuous  powder,  containing  44.5  per 
cent,  of  salicylic  acid  and  51 .6  per  cent,  of  combined  bromine.  It  is 
used  in  the  treatment  of  rheumatism  in  doses  of  0.5  to  1.5  grams. 

The  following  Is  said  to  be  a  soluble  adrenaline  powder :  Adren- 
aliue  0.05,  citric  acid  o.  10,  and  boric  acid  4.85  grams.  One 
centigram  of  this  powder  is  equivalent  to  10  drops  of  a  i  :  1000 
solution. 

Subcutine  is  the  name  applied  to  the  paraphenol  sulphonate  of 
para-amiuo-benzoic  ethyl  ester.     It  consists  of  small  white  nee- 
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dies,  is  not  decomposed  by  boiliog,  and  is  a  powerful,  quite  harm- 
less, local  Bcesthetic. 

Trigemin  is  made  from  butyl  chl<tfal  hydrate  and  pyramidone, 
and  is  used  in  mi^aine  and  facial  neuralgia.       W.  H.  Blomb. 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Oil  Industry  of  California.  By  G.  C.  T.  Dsakb. 
Bng.  Min.  J.,  January  7,  1904. — In  1900,  California  consumed 
4,000,000  barrels  of  oil;  iu  1901,  8,000,000  barrels;  in  1902, 
131693.514  barrels.  All  railroads  and  street-car  lines,  and  most 
of  the  machine  shops  are  now  using  oil  exclusively.  The  elec- 
tric light  and  gas  companies  use  oil  and  the  price  of  gas  has 
fallen  one-third  since  it  has  beeci  used  in  its  manufacture. 
There  are  40  refineries  now  in  operation  and  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  has  completed  an  eight  inch  pipe  line  278  miles 
long,  which  carries  the  oil  to  their  largest  refinery.  The  oil- 
bearing  territory  of  California  ruua  from  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  State  to  within  a  few  miles  of  San  Francisco.  The 
most  important  section  is  the  Kern  River  district.  Here  there 
are  4,000  acres  of  proved  land,  with  oil  sand  to  a  depth  of  400 
feet.  There  are  said  to  be  few  wells  that  do  not  produce  100 
barrels  a  day  the  year  through — there  are  many  that  have  pro- 
duced an  average  of  250  barrels  a  day  for  two  years.  In  the 
Kem  River  district  oil  is  selling  at  the  well  at  20  cents  a  barrel ; 
the  cost  of  pumping  is  said  to  be  not  over  3  cents  per  barrel. 

There  are  four  buyers  of  oil  in  California.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  which  owns  no  wells,  the  Associated  Oil  Company  own- 
ing about  half  the  wells  in  the  Kern  district,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  wells  in  McKittrick,  the  Southern  Paci&c  Railroad,  and  the 
Union  Oil  Company. 

The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  able  to  set  the  price.  As  there 
is  ample  chance  to  malce  money  at  present  prices,  figures  are  not 
likely  to  go  up  unless  there  is  a  cessation  of  work  on  new  wells. 

About  16  tons  of  this  oil  (or  104  barrels)  give  the  same  horse- 
power as  25  tons  of  the  best  poal.  The  evaporation  per  pound 
of  coal  is  9. 17  pounds  at  212°  F.  ;  under  the  same  condition  the 
evaporation  per  pound  of  oil  is  15  pounds  at  212°  F.  There- 
fore, the  ratio  of  oil  to  coal  is  t.65  to  i. 

There  are  at  present  nearly  aoo  vessels  arriving  and  departing 
from  San  Francisco,  using  oil,  and  almost  all  the  ferry,  bay,  and 
river  boats  use  oil.  One  ferryboat  now  uses  143  barrels  of  oil  in 
forty-eight  hours,  which  formerly  used  40  tons  of  coal  to  do  the 
same  work.  At  70  cents  a  barrel  for  oil  and  $6.00  a  ton  for  coal 
this  would  effect  a  saving  of  58  per  cent,  S.  P.  Sadtlhr. 

Bromine.  By  Josbfh  Stkuthbrs.  Eng.  Min.  /.,  January 
7,  1904. — The  production  of  bromine  iu  the  United  States  during 
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1903,  including  the  quantity  of  bromine  in  potassium  bromide, 
amounted  to  603,500  pounds,  valued  at  $172,000,  as  compared 
with  513,890  pounds,  valued  at  $128,4.72,  in  1902.  The  bulk  of 
the  bromine  came  from  Michigan,  the  balance  coming  from  salt 
wells  in  West  Virginia,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  average 
price  for  1903  was  28J^  cents  per  pound.  More  than  one-half  of 
the  bromine  produced  comes  from  Michigan,  and  in  that  state  the 
chief  producer  is  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.  Of  the  amount  of  bro- 
mine furnished  by  Michigan,  270,000  pounds  came  in  the  form  of 
potassium  bromide  and  56,500  pounds  as  liquid  bromine. 

S.  P.  Sadtler. 

Sulphur.  By  Joseph  Stkuthbrs.  Eng.  Min.  /.,  January 
7,  1904,  The  production  of  sulphur  in  the  United  States  dur- 
ing 1903  is  estimated  at  13,500  short  tons,  valued  at  $262,175,  ^^ 
compared  with  8,336  short  tons,  valued  at  $220,560,  in  1902,  and 
aboat  185,796  long  tons  imported  in  1903.  The  most  of  this  came 
from  the  mines  of  the  Union  Sulphur  Co.,  near  Lake  Charles, 
Calcasieu  Parish,  La. ,  the  balance  coming  firom  the  mines  of  the 
Utah  Sulphur  Co.,  in  Beaver  County,  Utah,  and  those  of  the 
Nevada  Sulphur  Co.,  at  Rabbit  Hole  Springs,  Humboldt  County, 
Nev.  This  amount  constitutes  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  total 
sulphur  used  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  2%  per  cent,  of  the  total  sulphur  used  in  thiscountryin 
1903,  including  that  contained  in  pyrites.  S.  P.  Sadtlbr. 


AaRlCULTURAL  CHEHISTRY. 
Soil  Treatment  for  Peaty  Swamp  Lands,  Including  Refefw' 
ence  to  5and  and  "  Alkali "  Soils.  By  C.  G.  Hopkins.  111. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  93,  pp.  273-303, — Peaty  swamp  lands 
occupying  immense  areas  in  Northern  Illinois,  have  been  found 
deficient  in  potassium  but  rich  in  the  other  elements  of  plant  food. 
On  such  soils,  producing  no  corn  or  only  5  bushels  per  acre,  the 
application  of  potassium  for  two  years  increased  the  yield  to  45  to 
66  bushels  in  one  experiment,  and  to  67  to  73  bushels  in  another 
experiment.  Reports  from  farmers  showed  an  increase  in  the  yield 
of  corn  of  more  than  30  bushels  per  acre  due  to  the  use  of  potas- 
sium. The  application  of  nitrogen  to  a  sand  ridge  soil  (a  kind  of 
peaty  swamp  soil)  increased  the  yield  of  com  from  about  30  to 
more  than  60  bushels  per  acre.  A  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
so-called  "alkali"  soils  or  spots,  showed  commonly  an  excess  of 
magnesium  carbonate  associated  usually  with  much  larger  quan- 
tities of  calcium  carbonate.  Notes  are  given  on  the  sources  and 
use  of  potassium,  and  on  the  soil  survey  work  in  the  state. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Reply  to  an  Address  on  the  Present  Status  of  Soil  Investl- 
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gallon.  By  F.  K.  Cameron.  Science,  19,  pp.  343-347.— This 
is  in  reply  to  the  address  of  Dr.  Hoplcins  (R.,  26,  p.  126)  in 
which  the  methods  and  conclusions  published  in  Bulletin  33  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils  were  severely  criticized.     H.  W.  Lawson. 

Studies  In  Soil  Bactt:rioIo8:y.  By  F.  D.  CHESTER.  Del.  Agr. 
Expi.  Sla.  Rep.,  1902,  pp.  46-78. — Studies  of  the  variations  in 
the  number  of  bacteria  in  soils,  the  edect  of  stirring  and  pulver- 
izing soil  on  its  bacterial  content,  the  effect  of  mineral  fertilizers 
on  the  development  of  soil  bacteria,  the  predominating  bacteria  in 
a  soil  sample,  and  the  nitrogen -assimilating  bacteria  in  soils  are 
reported.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Potash  Fertilizers.  By  H.  J.  Patterson.  Pa.  Dept.  Agr. 
Bull.  117,  45  pp. — This  is  a  general  discussion  of  the  sources 
and  methods  of  application  of  potash  fertilizers,  including  a  his- 
tory  of  the  use  of  potash  in  agriculture,  a  discussion  of  the/dle 
of  potash  in  plants,  a  description  of  potash  salts  and  of  other 
potash  fertilizers,  a  summary  of  the  results  of  experiments  which 
have  been  conducted  with  potash  fertilizers,  and  notes  on  in- 
jurious and  indirect  effects  of  potash  salts. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Soils,  Waters,  Foods,  Fruits,  Etc.  By  E.  W.  Hilgard  ei  al. 
Col.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rep.,  1901-1903,  pp,  23-103. — The  several 
articles  grouped  for  convenience  under  this  heading  include  dis- 
cussions of  a  number  of  subjects,  and  analyses  of  numerous  sam- 
ples of  soils,  waters,  feeding-stuSs,  breakfast  foods,  almond  pastes, 
prunes,  commercial  alkalies,  etc.  The  humus  in  the  soils  of  the 
arid  region  of  Oregon  was  found  to  be  low  in  quantity  but  rich  in 
nitrogen,  while  the  soils  of  the  humid  region  contained  a  high 
percentage  of  humus  poor  in  nitrogen.  Studies  are  reported  on 
the  distribution  of  alkali  in  California  soils,  and  preliminary  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  drainage  of  the  Fresno  district  are  given, 
with  a  discussion  of  the  benefits  of  drainage  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reclamation  of  alkali  lands.  The  examination  of  275 
samples  of  water  was  made  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  do 
mestic  and  irrigation  purposes.  The  sugar  content  of  the  fresh 
fruit  of  sugar  prunes  varied  from  13.7  to  20.53  percent.  The 
sugar  content  of  the  standard  French  prune  averaged  18.5  per 
cent.  Lemon  juice  which  had  been  in  an  aluminum  vessel  was 
found  to  contain  0.35  part  of  aluminum  and  0.28  part  of  tin  per 
10,000,  showing  a  slight  action  of  the  citric  acid  on  the  metal 
container.  Grain  under  salt  water  for  14  mouths  was  considered 
of  greater  value  for  feeding  than  for  fertilizing  purposes.  The 
increase  of  soluble  matter  in  bread  by  toasting  was  studied,  the 
conclusion  being  drawn  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  toasting  are 
not  due  to  an  increase  in  the  solubility  of  the  ingredients  or  to 
sterilization,  but  may  be  due  to  a  stimulating  action  of  the  flavor 
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upon  the  process  of  digestion.  The  seeds  of  Polygala  apopeiala 
were  found  to  contain  56.5  per  cent,  of  oil,  which  is  more  liquid 
and  less  drying  than  olive  oil.  It  is  not  considered  likely  that 
this  plant  can  be  grown  with  profit  for  oil  production. 

H.  W.  I,AWSON. 

The  Available  Energy  of  Timothy  Hay.  By  H.  P.  Arusby 
AND  J.  A,  Fries.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
BulL  51,  77  pp. — This  is  presented  as  a  report  of  progress 
upon  experiments  with  the  Atwater- Rosa  respiration  calorimeter 
modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  domestic  animals.  The 
work  was  done  with  a  steer  at  the  Pennsylvania' Experiment 
Station,  and  is  believed  to  afibrd  the  first  actual  determination  of 
the  beat  production  of  an  agricultural  animal.  The  experiment 
proper  was  preceded  by  a  trial  to  determine  the  digestibility  of 
the  hay  used.  The  results  are  discussed  as  regards  the  digesti- 
bility of  the  rations,  the  metabolizable  energy  or  the  energy  of 
food  minus  the  energy  of  excreta,  and  the  net  available  energy 
or  the  metabolizable  energy  minus  the  energy  required  in  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  The  results  are  not  regarded  as  sufficiently 
exhaustive  to  warrant  posiiive  conclusions,  and  such  deductions 
as  are  made  are  expressly  stated  to  be  tentative  only.  Rubner's 
law  of  isodynamic  replacement  of  nutrients  was  not  found  to  be 
entirely  applicable  to  herbivorous  animals  with  their  large  ex- 
penditure of  energy  in  digestive  work.  With  the  ration  below 
that  of  maintenance,  only  63  per  cent,  of  the  metabolizable  energy 
served  to  prevent  loss  of  tissue,  the  37  per  cent,  simply  increasing 
heat  production.  Under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  the 
digested  matter  of  the  hay  was  therefore  not  isodynamic  with 
body  tissue.  The  difference  is  ascribed  to  the  relatively  large 
expenditure  of  energy  necessary  in  the  digestion  and  assimilation 
of  the  hay.  The  maintenance  requirement  of  cattle  is  therefore 
considered  a  question  of  tissue  replacement  rather  than  of  heat 
production  and  is  a  variable  rather  than  a  constant,  depending 
upon  the  availability  of  the  energy  of  the  feeding- stuffs  used,  coarse 
feeding- stuffs  like  hay  requiring  more  energy  in  the  work  of  di- 
gestion and  assimilation  than  material  like  com  meal,  and  thus 
leaving  less  energy  available  for  the  maintenance  of  tissue. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Results  of  Investigations  at  the  5ugar  Experiment  Station 
Laboratory  for  1903.  By  C.  A.  Browne,  Jr.  Lousiana  Planter 
and  Sugar  Manufacturer,  32,  (1904),  pp.  47-51. — This  is  a  brief 
r£sum6  of  investigations  relating  to  the  insoluble  carbohydrates  of 
the  sugar  cane,  composition  of  the  fiber  of  sugar  cane  and  its  util- 
ization  in  paper-making,  enzymes  of  the  sugar  cane,  changes  in 
the  composition  of  sugar  cane  during  ripening,  fermentations  of 
cane  juice,  methods  of  extraction  and  clarification,  and  the  com- 
position of  molasses  feeds.     In  studying  the  so-called  gums  of 
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sugar-cane,  xylan,  araban,  and  galactan  were  separated  and  iden- 
tified. Pentoses  prepared  from  cane  consisted  of  about  4  parts 
of  xylose  and  one  of  arabinose.  Galactanwas  present  only  in  small 
quantities.  In  normal  juices  from  Louisiana  cane  the  gums  con- 
stituted usually  less  than  0.2  per  cent.  Analyses  are  given  of  the 
pith,  fibrovascular  bundles,  and  rind  of  sugar  cane,  and  an  im- 
proved process  of  manufacturing  paper  from  the  pith  is  noted. 
Analyses  are  also  given  of  the  juice  from  different  parts  of  imma- 
ture cane  and  from  whole  cane  cut  at  different  periods  of  growth. 
The  enzymes  found  in  the  sugar  cane  were  diastase,  invertase,  oxi- 
dase, and  a  reductase  or  catalase.  It  is  suggetited  that  the  oxi- 
dizing enzymes  may  serve  to  protect  the  plant  from  invasion  by 
fungi  and  bacteria.  Several  fermentations  of  cane  juice  due  to 
different  micro-organisms  are  noted.  Gelatinous  hydroxides  from 
the  mineral  manazite  possessed  no  advantage  in  clarifying  juice 
over  other  gelatinous  hydroxides,  such  as  that  of  aluminum, 
which  has  been  discarded  in  sugar  manufacture. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Qrowth  oi  Crimson  Clover.  By  C.  L.  Penny.  Del. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sla.  Rep.,  1902,  pp.  79-84. — Determinations  were 
made  of  the  fertilizing  constituents  in  the  roots  and  tops  of 
crimson  clover  at  different  stages  of  growth.     H.  W.  LawsON. 

Change  lo  the  Composition  of  Qrowlnc  Peaches.  Bv  C.  L. 
Penny.  Del.  Agr.  Bxpi.  Sta.  Rep.,  1902,  pp.  87-88. — Analyses 
of  the  twigs,  buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit  of  peaches  at  different 
stages  of  growth.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Examination  of  Commerdal  Peppers.  By  J.  W.  Gladhilx. 
Am.  J.  Pkarm.,  76,  pp.  71-81. — Thirteen  different  kinds  of 
pepper  were  examined,  determinations  being  made  of  ash,  ether 
extract,  piperine,  andoleoresin.  It  is  concluded  from  the  results 
that  the  ash  should  not  exceed  6.5  per  cent,  for  black  pepper  and 
3  per  cent,  for  white  pepper,  that  the  ether  extract  should  be  be- 
tween 7.5  and  ID  per  cent,  for  black  pepper  and  6  and  9  per  cent, 
for  white  pepper,  and  that  piperine  should  be  present  in  from  5.5 
to  9  per  cent,  in  good  black  pepper.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Some  Rare  Fixed  Oils.  By  j  G.  R.  Pancoast  and  W.  Gra- 
ham, Am.  J.  Pkarm..  76,  pp.  70-71. — Determinations  of  the 
specific  gravity,  add  cumber,  and  saponification  number  of  the 
following  oils  are  reported :  Walnut,  hazelnut,  hickory  nut, 
lobelia,  strophanthus,  pumpkin,  larkspur,  nux  vomica,  and  ergot. 
H.  W.  Lawson. 


PATENTS. 

3EPTBMBBR  29,   I903. 
Max  Perkiewicz,  Ludwigsburg,  near  Moschia,  Ger- 
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many.  Making  brlOkB.  The  briclcs  are  coated  before  bnming 
with  a  solution  of  gelatine,  fionr  and  altiminum  sulphate  to 
harden  them. 

740,072-3.  Wm.  J.  Armbruster,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Pigments. 
In  the  first,  molecularequivalcnts  of  sodium,  barium,  and  zinc  sul- 
phates are  mixed  together  and  the  precipitate  collected  ;  in  the 
second,  zinc  sulphide  and  sulphate  and  barium  carbonate  are 
brought  together. 

740,099.  Silas  C.  Davidson,  Birmingham,  Ala.  BulldlBf 
block.  Earthy  matter  85.  coal  tar  15,  for  the  body  and  a  face  of 
sand  70,  and  rosin  and  color  15  parts  each. 

740,131.  John  A.  Heany,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Insulated  wlFB. 
Covered  first  with  a  bath  of  adhesive  as  glue,  then  with  fioccu- 
lent  asbestos,  then  with  glue  and  kaolin  or  alumina,  so  that  it 
cannot  bum  from  heat  generated  within  or  without. 

740,176.  James  R.  Phillips  and  Charles  W.  Bray,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  Rolling  blaek  plates.  The  sheets  are  coated  with  sul- 
phate of  copper  before  rolling. 

740,188.  Adolph  Seigle,  Lyons,  France.  Building:  matePlal. 
Calamine  is  calcined,  mixed  with  lime  and  sand  90  percent, 
moistened  to  make  a  paste,  molded,  pressed  and  steamed  at  a  pres- 
sure of  6  to  8  kilograms. 

740,283.  George  Klenk,  Hamburg,  Germany.  Tannin  ex- 
tracts. The  crude  tannin  solution  is  treated  first  with  aluminum 
sulphate  and  then  with  sodium  bisulphite,  then  heating  it  in  a 
closed  receptacle  to  125°  C.  and  a  pressure  of  two  to  three  atmos- 
pheres. 

740,355.  Hans  von  Dahmen,  Vienna,  Austria- Hungary.  As- 
signor to  Josef  Fuhrere,  same  place.  DetonatlngT  Composition. 
Potassium  nitrate  45,  potassium  bicarbonate  30,  sulphur  16, 
aluminum  9  parts,  granulated  and  pressed  into  wafers  two  milli- 
meters thidc. 

740,364.  Lucius  R.  Keogh,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Haklnjf 
alumina)  etc.  Sulphates  of  iron  and  aluminum  are  mixed  with 
sodium  chloride  and  water,  the  mixture  heated  with  carbon  in  the 
presence  of  steam,  the  product  is  lixiviated  and  the  sodium  sul- 
phate crystallized  out,  the  sodium  aluminate  and  iron  sulphide 
precipitated,  and  the  sodium  carbonate  recovered. 

740,372.  Charles  Rogers,  Kew,  Victoria,  Australia.  Assignor 
to  Alice  Mary  Oswald,  Caulfield,  Australia.  ExtPactlng*  zino 
from  sulphide  ores.  The  ore  is  roasted  and  thrown  hot  into 
water  by  which  it  is  leached,  sulphuric  acid  being  added,  the  ex- 
hausted ore  is  subjected  to  a  second  roast,  releached  with  the  same . 
liquor,  and  the  process  repeated  till  all  zinc  is  extracted. 
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740,424.  Robert  G.  Groppler,  Berlin,  Germany.  DlSintect- 
.  Ing  soap.  Formaldehyde  solution  is  mixed  with  soap,  the  whole 
melted  and  cooled.    The  soap  is  in  excess. 

740,465.  Alcide  F.  Poirrier,  Paris,  France.  Assignor  to  St. 
Ame  des  Mati^res  Colorantes,  St.  Denis,  Paris,  France.  Blaok 
dy6.  A  substituted  diphenylamine  is  caused  to  react  on  an  aro- 
matic sulphur  chloride,  the  ratio  of  amino  to  hydroxy  substitu- 
tion groups  being  at  least  3:1. 

740,468.  Christopher  Ris'  and  Albert  Mylius,  Basle,  Switzer- ' 
land.  Assignors  to  Auilin  Color  and  Extract  Works,  same  place. 
AOFidine  dyo.  A  formyl  aromatic  base  is  melted  with  a  meta- 
diamine  compound  and  a  basic  salt.  Brown  powders  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol  orange  with  green  fluorescence,  insoluble  in 
ether  and  t>enzene,  dyeing  tannin  mordanted  cotton  and  leather 
orange  to  brown  shades. 

740,519.  Frida  Brandner,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  Beverage.  CofiFee 
beans  are  sprayed  with  alcohol,  roasted,  ground,  and  soaked  in 
an  alcoholic  liquor,  in  which  they  are  allowed  to  stand,  sugar  and 
water  added  and  the  whole  filtered. 

74o<S39'  Johii  M'  Cutler,  Ukiafa,  Cal.  Quloksitver  lurnace. 
Two  concentric  cylinders  are  arranged  with  the  smoke  stack  of 
the  inner  rotating  cylinder  extending  through  an  ore  bin,  the 
furnace  at  the  other  end  leading  into  the  inner  cylinder,  and  a 
fame  pipe  from  said  inner  cylinder  along  the  smoke  stack  to  the 
outer  air, 

740,628.  Jurgen  Callsen,  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y.  Alkyloxy- 
alkyltdene  ester  of  salicylic  acid.  The  ethoxyethylidene 
ester  is  a  yellowish  liquid  soluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  benzene 
and  alcohol,  the  latter  colored  violet  by  ferric  chloride  and  de- 
composing by  dilute  acids  into  salicylic  add,  acetaldehyde  and 
ethyl  alcohol. 

740,636.  Max  Engelmann,  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Monoformyl  derivative  of 
1-S-dimethyl  2-6-diosypyrlmldlne.  The  monoformyl  de- 
rivative of  3-methyl-2-6-dioxy-4-5-diamino  pyrimidine  is  treated 
with  methyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda  and  the  product  isolated 
by  filtration  and  recrystalHzation. 

740,678.  Edwin  A.  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Atumoala Still. 
A  column  still  in  which  there  are  three  sets  of  openings  in  the 
diaphragms,  capped  risers  on  one  side,  large  central  tubes  that  are 
both  drops  and  risers,  and  drops  only  on  the  opposite  side, 

740,697.  Robert  Scannell,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Metal  poUsh. 
Carmine  1,  oxalic  acid  6,  common  salt  64,  water  40,  and  tripoli 
160  parts  by  weight. 
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740.700.  Gustav  A,  Schutz,  Wurzen,  Germany.  Utilization 
of  tumaee  gaseB.  Pass  the  gases  through  an  alkaline  lye  and, 
when  carbonated,  evaporate;  the  steam  and  CO,  are  used  to  furnish 
power,  then  separated  and  tlie  CO,  recovered. 

740.701.  Amedee  M.  G.  Sebillot,  Paris,  Prance.  Sulplllde 
ores.  Sulphuric  acid  heated  to  its  boiling-point  is  applied  to  the 
ore,  and  simultaneously  recovered,  the  sulphated  ore  roasted  at 
700°  C. .  and  then  lixiviated.  The  Cu  is  recovered  as  cement  cop- 
per, the  ferrous  sulphate  calcined  and  sulphuric  acid  recovered. 

740.702.  Bruno  R.  Seifert  and  Frederich  R.  Engelhardt,  Rade- 
beul,  Germany,  Assignors  to  Chemische  Fabrik  von  Heyden, 
same  place.  Sodtum  acetyl  salicylate.  A  neutral  white  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  ether  and  benzene,  soluble  in  cold  water,  the 
solution  not  giving  a  violet  color  on  adding  ferric  chloride. 

740.767-8.  August  L.  Laska,  OSec  bach -on-Main,  Germany. 
A^ignor  to  K.  Oehler,  Anilin  uud  Antlin  Fabrik,  same  place. 
Blue  blaek  mordant  dyes.  For  the  first  diazotized-r^-nitraniline-D- 
sulphonic  acid  is  combined  in  acid  solution  with  2-5  amiuonapbthol* 
7  sulphonic  acid,  and  the  resulting  azo  dye  combined  with  diazo- 
tized  picramic  acid  in  alkaline  solution,  forming  gray-black  pow- 
ders .soluble  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  claret-red,  in  water 
violet,  turning  bluer  on  adding  soda-lye.  The  second  combines 
in  acid  solution  diazo-^-naphthylamine  3-6  disulphouic  acid  with 
2 -s-aminonaphthol- 7 -sulphonic  acid  for  the  first  component. 

740,778.  John  E.  Preatwich,  Farnworth,  England.  TPeatlngf 
yarD.  The  yarn  is  placed  on  an  open  reel,  and  enclosed  in  a 
cylinder  which  is  filled  with  spirit  dye,  the  reel  rotated,  the  dye 
removed,  heat  applied  to  vaporize  the  remainder,  and  then  cooled 
to  condense  said  vapor  before  opening  the  vat. 

740,832.  Friedrich  Elias,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Assignor  to  the 
Biogen  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ZlnC  peroxide.  Barium  perox- 
ide is  mixed  with  water  and  strained  and  the  fine  portions  treated 
with  zinc  chloride. 

740,855.  Carl  H.  von  Hoessle,  Radebeul,  near  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. Assignor  to  Chemische  Fabrik  von  Heyden  Aktiengesell- 
schaft,  same  place.  Mercurous  Chloride.  A  colloidal  calomel 
being  a  gray  powder  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  opalescent, 
of  neutral  reaction,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  precipitated 
by  acids. 

740,994.  Benjamin  P.  Schwier,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  GrlDdstone. 
Shale  50,  grit  sand  30,  fire-clay  and  jolUe  clay  10  parts  each 
molded  and  burned  in  a  kiln. 

OCTOBER  13,  1903. 

741,029.  Richard  Gley  and  Otto  Siebert,  Berlin,  Germany. 
A^guors  to  Aktien  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin  Pabrikation,  same 
place.     Bed  azo  lake.     Aminobenzene-f>suIphonic  acid  is  diazo- 
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tized  and  combioed  with  j^./S-hydioxynaphthoic  acid,  and  the 
product  united  with  a  metallic  salt  to  form  a  red  lake. 

741,030.  Richard  Gley,  Berlin,  Germany.  Assignor  to  Ak- 
tien  G^Uschaft  fiir  Anilin  Fabrikation,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Green  sulpbar  dye.  The  indophenol,  NH,— C„H,— C,Hj— OH, 
is  heated  with  alkali  polysulphides  in  the  presence  of  copper.  A 
dark  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  add,  bluish  and  in  alkali  sulphides  and  caustic 
alkali  easily  soluble  green,  and  dyeing  unmordanted  cotton  green. 

741,041.  MaxH.  Just,  New  York,  X.  V.  Coffee  BUbstltttte. 
Lupineu  (a  glucoside)  and  figs  2  parts  each  and  lupins  and  malt 
3  parts  each. 

741,047-  Bernhard  Klepper,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  RemOTlngr 
Bound  records,  A  mixture  of  turpentine  100,  wax  and  sper- 
maceti I  part  each  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder  or 
tablet  to  soften  it,  and  wax  is  worked  in  to  make  a  smooth  surface. 

741,185.  James  T.  Taylor,  Houston,  Texas.  Nailing  brlek. 
Portland  cement  and  coke  i  part  each,  and  sand  2'/,  and  cinders 
5  parts. 

741.227.  George  D.  Coleman,  Boston,  Mass.  Assignor  to 
Coleman  Ship  Coppering  Co.  Antitoultng*  Ships  pafnt.  The 
surface  is  coated  with  quick  drying  paint  ;  finely  divided  copper 
is  projected  thereiu,  and  then  burnished  and  additional  finer 
copper  added  till  a  smooth  surface  of  metallic  copper  is  made. 

741.228.  As  abOTe  except  that  the  metallic  copper  is  mixed 
with  the  paint. 

741,243.  Wm,  M,  Grosveuor,  Kdgewater  Heights,  N.  J,  As- 
signor to  General  Chemical  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Sodium 
acetate.  Materials  containing  sodium  sulphate  and  calcium  ace- 
tate in  excess  are  mixed  and  heated,  filtered  and  sodium  carbon- 
ate added  to  the  liquid  and  again  filtered,  the  liquid  concentrated 
to  dryness  and  fused,  the  resultant  solid  dissolved  and  the  sodium 
acetate  crystallized  out  in  successive  portions,  this  operation 
being  repeated,  and  the  salt  purified  by  sulphuric  acid. 

741, 256-7-8.  Wm.  A.  I^wrence,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor 
to  Continental  Rubber  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  EztractlDST  gr**™' 
In  the  first,  disintegrated  rubber  plants  are  treated  with  a  hydro- 
carbon to  dis.soIve  the  gum  and  resin,  a  part  of  the  solvent  evapo- 
rated, the  remainder  treated  with  sodium  hydroxide  to  separate 
the  gum.  In  the  second  patent,  an  elastic  apron  surrounds  a 
wheel  adapted  to  rub  and  disintegrate  the  material  between  the 
wheel  and  aprou,  and  the  third  is  for  the  process  of  obtaining 
gun  by  frictional  disintegration. 

741,259-60.  As  above,  for  the  alkaline  solution  of  resin  and 
naphtha  got  from  rubber-bearing  plants,  and  the  second  for  re- 
fining this  mixture  by  adding  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcoboL 
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and  naphtha  together,  the  resin  being  drawn  off  as  a  by-product, 
and  the  two  solvents  condensed  at  a  temperature  such  that  they 
form  two  layers,  the  naphtha  being  removed  as  a  by-product  and 
the  alcohol  pure  enough  for  re-use. 

741,274.  Albert  R.  Pritchard,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ElectFO- 
platlnff  apparatus.  The  cathode  consists  of  two  sheets  to  be 
plated  fastened  together  back  to  back,  so  that  the  coating  is  de- 
posited on  one  side  only,  of  each  sheet. 

741,297.  Anton  von  Benst,  Orange,  N.  J.  Printing  com- 
pouad.  Glycerol,  anilin  color  and  glue  3  parts  each,  soap  i,  car- 
bolic acid  a  few  drops,  melted  together  and  molded  to  a  roll. 

741,396.  Guillaume  de  Chalmot,  Leaksville,  N.  C.  Assignor 
to  the  Wilson  Laboratory  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  NltJTOffea 
eompoands.  A  compound  of  titanium,  lime  and  carbon  is 
heated  in  an  electric  furnace  through  which  nitrogen  is  passed, 
whereby  titanium  and  caldum  nitrides  are  formed,  in  place  of 
cyanides  or  carbides,  and  then  exposing  the  nitrides  to  super- 
heated steam  to  form  ammonia. 

741,439.  Charles  E.  Baker  and  Arthur  E.  Burwell,  Cleve- 
land, Obio.  Chlorinating  ores.  Ores  containing  a  base  metal 
and  a  metalloid  are  chlorinated  in  a  revolving  cylinder  and  heated 
enough- to  vaporize  the  chlorine  from  the  metallic  chlorides. 
Ores  of  nickel,  copper  and  iron  are  treated  as  above,  the  metallic 
chlorides  dissolved  out,  converted  into  sulphates,  the  copper 
electrolyzed,  then  neutralizing  the  solution  and  electrolyzing  the 
nickel  with  less  current  than  sufficient  to  deposit  iron.  The 
nickel  may  be  converted  into  a  double  oxalate. 

741,517.  Thomas  Macalpine,  Chiswick,  England.  Assignor 
to  Alcohol  Syndicate,  London,  England.  Reflnfng:  mineral  Oil. 
The  oil  is  treated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  and 
sodium  carbonate,  air  being  constantly  blown  through  and  then 
distilled  over  manganese  dioxide. 

741.552-  Franz  Scholl,  Hocbst-on-Main,  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Farbwerke  vormals  Meister  Ludus  und  Bruning,  same  pkce, 
AZO  dye.  Diazotized  orthoaminophenol  derivatives  are  made 
to  react  on  i-8-aziminonaphthalene-4-sulphonicadd  in  an  alkaline 
solution. 

741. 554'  Robert  C.  Schupphaus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Pyroxy- 
lin Oompoand.  Methyl  isobuty]  oxide  or  a  similar  compound 
«ther  is  used  as  a  solvent. 

741,584-5.  Oscar  Liebreich,  Berlin,  Germany.  The  first  for 
fatty  substances,  made  by  uniting  an  excess  of  fatty  acids  as 
stearic  acid,  or  compounds  containing  fatty  acids  100  parts  with 
20  parts  of  aromatic  bases  as  aniline,  forming  mixtures  of  antlides 
of  the  fatty  adds  with  the  excess  of  the  acids.  The  second  for 
glycerin  and  acidulated  derivatives  of  aromatic  bases.     Mixtures 
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of  fats,  as  tallow,  are  heated  with  an  equivalent  or  excess  of  the 
aromatic  base,  as  aniline  to  200°  C.  for  twelve  to  twenty  hours, 
and  the  glycerol  distilled  off,  the  boiling-point  of  the  fatty  amide 
formed  being  higher  than  that  of  the  glycerol. 
OCTOBBR  20,  1903, 

741,615.  JohannG.  Behrens  and  August  Behrens,  Jr.,  Bremen, 
Germany.  AOfltto  acld.  One  pan  concentrated  acetic  acid  and 
one-fifth  part  sulphurous  acid  are  added  to  one-half  part  acetate 
of  lime,  as  much  more  sulphurous  acid  and  calcium  acetate,  and 
distilling  off  the  acetic  acid, 

741,637.  Herbert  H.  Dow,  Midland,  Mich.  Assignor  to  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  same  place.  Bromine  from  brlae.  Untreated 
brine  is  divided  into  two  parts,  both  are  oxidized  separately  and 
simultaneously,  and  the  products  of  oxidation  of  the  first  part  are 
used  to  oxidize  the  second  or  another  part.  The  bromine  is  re- 
moved by  air  blast  which  carries  the  bromine  into  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, and  the  remainder  of  the  bromine  is  absorbed  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  brine, 

741 ,653.  Solomon  Ganelin,  Berlin,  Germany.  Treating  lead, 
silver  or  zinc  ores.  The  ores,  if  not  oxides,  are  roasted,  mixed 
with  molten  double  chloride  of  zinc  and  sodium,  the  melt  run  off 
from  the  slag,  cooled,  leached  and  filtered.  The  precipitate  con- 
tains the  metallic  oxides,  the  filtrate  the  double  salt  which  is  re- 
covered for  re-use.  The  metal  of  the  metallic  salt  must  be  more 
basic  than  the  metal  to  be  recovered.  The  oxides  are  electrolyzed 
or  otherwise  treated  to  recover  the  metal. 

741,712.  Kdwin  C,  Pohle,  and  Stuart  Croasdale,  Denver,  Colo, 
Assignors  to  Metal  Volatilization  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Treating 
refraetory  ores.  The  ore,  sulphur  and  an  alkaline  haloid  are 
mixed  in  proportions  adapted  to  make  a  metallic  haloid  and  an 
alkaline  sulphate,  the  m'xture  roasted  in  free  air  at  900°  C,  and 
volatilizing  the  metallic  haloid  which  is  recovered  from  the  fumes. 
Applied  to  silicious  silver,  lead  or  copper  ores, 

741,726.  Richard  A.  Sembdner,  Porz,  Germany.  Lampblack. 
Tar  is  fed  into  a  rotating  furnace  at  572°  to  752°  F.,  and  is  grad- 
ually conveyed  to  the  outlet,  the  light  hydrocarbons  burning  away 
from  the  pitch  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace,  and  the  lampblack 
being  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  as  it  rises  therefrom. 

741,728.  Rudolph  J.  Schimper,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Fuel  brl- 
qaettBS.  Charcoal  zooo,  starch  35,  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium 
carbonate  1.5  parts  each. 

741,734.  Hermann  H.  Spohn,  Boston,  Mass.  Assignor  to 
Carter  Ink  Co,,  Boston,  Mass.  Ink.  A  nigrosine  base  9  is  dis- 
solved in  toluidine  45,  and  the  mixture  combined  with  equal  parts 
of  rosin  oil  and  coal  tar  as  a  fixing  agent. 

741,769.     George  D.    Coleman,  Boston,  Mass.      Assignor  to 
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Coleman  Ship  Coppering  Co,,  of  Main^  PlUnt.  A  coat  of  red 
lead,  drying  oil  and  varnish  is  first  applied  then  a  coat  of  finely 
divided  wood  mixed  with  lead,  and  finally  a  coat  of  fine  commin- 
uted copper  is  applied  and  pressed  into  the  paint. 

74.1,840.  Joseph  Savelsber^,  Papenburg,  Germany.  Eztraot- 
Insr  beavy  metals.  Sulphur  ores  are  suspended  in  a  solution  of 
calcium  chloride  containing  iron  oxide,  chlorine  is  blown  into  the 
mixture  together  with  air,  acid  added  to  precipitate  material  un- 
acted on,  and  the  chlorides  decomposed  by  electrolysis,  the  metal 
being  recovered  and  the  chlorine  applied  to  other  fresh  material. 

741,864.  Meyer  Wildermann,  London,  England.  Eleetroly- 
bIb  oI  alkaline  salts.  The  decomposing  cell  is  separated  by  a  deep 
mercury  seal  from  the  combining  celt,  the  alkali  metal  is  deposited 
on  the  mercury,  the  amalgam  is  forced  under  the  rib  of  the  seal 
into  the  combining  compartment  where  it  rises  by  its  own  buoy- 
ancy and  is  decomposed  by  local  action. 

741,936.  Erhardt  Schleicher  and  August  Dorrer,  Ludwigs- 
hafen-on  Rhein,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Badische  Anilin  und 
Soda  Pabrtk,  same  place.  Violet  disazo  dye.  1-5  Dihydroxy 
naphthalene  and  2  molecules  of  diazotized  naphthionic  acid  are 
combined  ;  the  dye  dissolves  'violet  in  water  and  on  reduction 
with  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  yields  diamino  di- 
hydroxynaphthalene. 

743,072.  Peter  Schreck,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  RetriffOrator  lining. 
The  base  layer  is  paint,  rosin  and  cement,  a  middle  layer  is  ap- 
plied of  cement,  potter's  clay,  whiting,  alum  and  saud,  and  an  outer 
layer  of  varnish. 

743,109.  Paul  Wuru,  Hohoken,  N.  J.  Holding:  material. 
Keen's  cement  7,  ground  asbestos  3,  infusorial  earth  and  atput 
mortuum  (red  iron  oxide)  each  0.5  part  by  volume. 

743,134.  Albert  L.  Martin,  Clinton.  Iowa.  Assignor  to 
Alonzo  C.  Tenney,  same  place.  Vegetable  gelatine.  Irish 
moss  is  boiled,  strained,  boiled  again  and  dried  and  shredded. 

743,137.  Martin  H.  Miller,  Wiarton,  Canada.  Making  BbgaF. 
Metallic  electrodes  are  rotated  beneath  the  surface  of  the  juice, 
while  a  current  is  passed,  filtered  and  subjected  again  to  the  cur- 
rent while  passing  through  a  fine  metal  framework,  and  treated 
with  sulphurous  acid  gas  while  hot. 

OCTOBBR  37,   1903. 

743,174.  Carl  D.  Ekman,  Northfleet,  England.  Adheslves. 
Starch  is  treated  with  \ess  than  its  own  weight  of  50  per  cent, 
sulphuric  add  at  ordinary  temperature,  till  sugar  begins  to  form, 
then  neutralizing  the  product  and  purifying  it. 

743.189.  Richard  Herz,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany.  As- 
signor to  Leopold  Cassella  and  Co.,  same  place.  Blue  sulpbur 
dye.     p  Aminotolyl-/-oxychlorphenylamine  is  healed  with  poly- 
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sulphides,  forming  a  blue  powder  nearly  insoluble  in  water  or 
alcohol,  easily  soluble  dark  blue  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add 
or  aqueo&s  alkaline  sulphides  from  which  it  dyes  unmordanted 
cotton  green-blue  shades. 

742,212,  Armand  Muller-Jacobs,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.  As- 
signor to  himself,  Catherine  Muller-Jacobs  and  John  George  de 
Styak  and  Harold  Barnes  Roberts,  Pelham,  N.  Y.  Water-proot 
fabric.  The  goods  are  saturated  with  sodium  stearate  and  so- 
dium bicarbonate  and  then  passed  through  a  solution  of  alutainum 
chloride  and  acetic  acid. 

743-324.-5-6.  Eruest  S.  Peck,  and  Walter  M.  Scott,  Newburg, 
Ohio.  Treating  g-arbagV.  The  material  is  cooked  in  a  closed 
air-tight  receptable  by  radiant  heat  under  a  vacuum,  the  liquids 
and  solids  separated,  the  grease  taken  from  the  liquid  which  is 
evaporated  to  stick  and  then  mixed  with  the  solids. 

743,389.  Alex  Clarke,  Paris,  Prance.  Cattle  tood.  Peat  is 
dried  and  pulverized,  then  mixed  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid  35 
percent,  rice,  and  barley  i  t03parts,  thewbole  thorougfalymixed, 
dried  and  pulverized. 

742,322.  Henty  S.  Hopkins,  BaJnbridge,  N.  Y.  Dried  mlUt. 
The  butter-fat  is  taken  from  fresh  milk,  the  milk  dried  to  a 
powder,  the  butter  kept  melted  for  some  time  and  then  added  to 
the  dried  skimmed  milk.     . 

742.340.  Florentine  J.  Machalske,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Carbon 
chlorides.  A  mass  of  broken  carbon  is  charged  in  an  electric 
furnace  on  a  mixture  of  an  alkali  chloride  and  silica,  the  whole 
brought  to  incandescence  by  the  current  and  the  chlorine  liberated 
is  passed  through  the  molten  mass  producing  a  carbon  chloride. 

742.341.  Joseph  Miller  and  Frank  M.  Ashley,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Assignors  to  Isaac  I,.  Miller,  Faterson,  N.  J.  Ozonator. 
An  inner  cylinder  provided  with  trumpet-shaped  ends  that  con- 
nect with  the  ends  of  a  larger  outer  cylinder  and  air-pump  and 
electrical  connections,  with  ^nd-like  electrodes  on  the  ends  of  the 
inner  cylinder. 

742,351.  James  I.  Pittman,  Longwood,  Fla.  Turpentine 
Btlli.  A  steam- jacketed  still  with  condensing  coil  and  water 
supply  is  mounted  on  a  wagon,  all  complete. 

742,354.  Joshua  Ramsdetl,  Sprinfigeld,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to 
Thomas  C.  McClure,  New  York,  N.  Y.  PhotogrraphlC  print- 
ing surfaces.  A  half-tone  is  made  and  all  parts  not  required  for 
one  tint  stopped  out  with  opaque  pigment  removable  by  washing, 
then  a  print  is  made  for  each  tint,  the  rest  of  the  picture  being 
stopped  out  successively  and  a  separate  printing  plate  made  from 
the  separate  parts  of  the  picture  thus  formed. 

742,405.  Arthur  Kichengrun,  Elberfeld,  and  Julius  Precht, 
Hanover,  Germany.     Assignors  to  Farbenfiibriken  Elberfeld  Co., 
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N.  Y.  PhOtC^n'Bplilc  plates.  The  ordinary  gelatine  bromide 
plate  is  treated  first  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrochloride 
of  0-amino-o-oxybenzylic  alcohol  and  then  with  acetone  bisulphite 
and  dried.     These  plates  are  developed  by  alkali  only. 

743,411-3.  Alexander  M.  Gow,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Assignor  to 
Gew^  Westinghouse,  same  place.  Apparatus  and  process  for 
making  g^as.  A  body  of  fuel  is  brought  to  incandescence  in  a  gas 
producer  and  the  heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  stored  in  a 
stove,  steam  is  injected  into  the  incandescent  fuel  to  make  water- 
gas,  and  a  current  of  gas  already  made  is  sent  through  the  gas 
producer  to  carry  off  the  volatile  portions  of  a  fresh  charge.  The 
resulting  gases  are  all  mixed. 

743,439.  Carl  H.  Von  Hoessle,  Radebeul,  near  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. Assignor  to  Chemischs  Pabrik  von  Heyden  Actien  Gesell- 
schaft,  same  place.  Colloidal  solable  meFoaroas  Iodide.  An 
orange-colored  powder  of  neutral  reaction  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  soluble  in  water  and  colloidal.  Obtained  by  mixing  albu- 
mose  5,  potassium  iodide  2,  water  300  parts.  Dissolve  and  add 
mercurous  nitrate  3,  water  100,  djalyze,  and  dry  at  low  tempera- 
ture. 

743,430.  Fritz  Hoffmann  and  Otto  Bonhoeffer,  Elberfeld,  Ger- 
many. Assignors  to  Farbenfabriken  Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Process  of  making  trlchlorlsoppopyl  alcohol.  Methyl 
halogen  is  made  to  react  on  ethyl  ether  and  magnesium,  and  the 
mixture  applied  to  chloral,  then  the  product  is  decomposed,  and 
the  trichlorisopropyl  alcohol  isolated  by  dilute  add  and  distilla- 
tion in  vacuo. 

743,441.  Henry  Johnson,  Brunswick,  Victoria,  Australia. 
A^gnor  to  Wm.  Frier,  Glenferrie,  Victoria,  Australia.  Steel 
making  plant.  A  melting  furnace  is  placed  at  the  top  of  an 
incline,  this  furnace  feeds  into  a  converter  lower  down,  the  con- 
verter into  a  regenerative  open-hearth  furnace  placed  over  a  Whit- 
worth  stove,  whereby  all  the  processes  are  made  continuous  with 
ease. 

742,4(2-3.  Woolsey  M.  Johnson,  Hartford,  Conn.  EleotrO- 
lytlo  pPOOess  and  apparatus.  Four  tanks  are  arranged  step- 
wise, the  next  to  the  lowest  being  the  depositing  vat  in  which  the 
solution  is  maintained  under  pressure  sufficient  to  remove  all 
occluded  gases. 

743,469.  Carl  H.  Meyer,  Zwickau,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Louis  Blumer,  same  place.  SolQble  Starch.  The  starch  is  heated 
in  the  presence  of  i  per  cent,  of  a  volatile  organic  acid  as  formic 
acid,  to  215°  F. ,  the  acid  vapors  distilled,  and  the  product  further 
heated  to  340°  F. 

743,503.  Max  Schroeder,  Hambom,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
New   Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Contact  process  for 
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snlphnrlo  add  and  anhydride.  Sulphuric  aohydride  and 
oxygen  are  separated  from  furnace  gases  and  purified,  then  led 
over  contact  material,  and  the  extra  heat  generated  transferred  to 
the  incoming  gases. 

742,530.  Qduard  Ullrich  and  Victor  Fussganger,  Hochst-on- 
Main,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Parewerke,  vorm.  Meister,  Lucius 
and  Bruning,  same  place.  Printing*  black.  Fibrous  material 
is  dyed  with  a  diphenylamiue  derivative,  which  is  then  oxidized 
on  the  fiber,  it  is  fast  to  turning  green  by  air,  to  sulphurous  acid, 
alcohol,  benzene  and  ether,  etc. 

742,532.  Hermann  Vieth,  Lndwigshafen-on-Rhetn,  Oermeny. 
Assignor  to  Knoll  and  Co.,  same  place.  Cotarnlne  phthalate. 
Fhthslic  add  reacts  on  cotamine,  forming  a  yellow  micro-crystal- 
line powder,  fusing  at  about  102°  to  105°  C.,  and  decomposing 
easily  on  recrystallization  into  an  add  salt  and  free  cotamine. 

742,797,  Martin  Moest,  Hans  Hertlein,  and  Ehrich  Opper- 
mann,  Hochst-on-Main.  Assignors  to  Farbwerke,  vorm.  Meister 
Ludus  uud  Bruning,  same  place.  EleOtrolySlB  of  orgranlC  Oom- 
pounds  by  tltaniam  compounds.  Yhe  titanium  compounds 
are  added  to  the  electrolytic  bath  in  which  nitro  compounds  are 
to  be  reduced  to  amino  compounds  as. nitrobenzene  to  aniline,  3 
to  6  amperes  per  m'  bdng  used.  William  H.  Sbamah. 
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Notice  on  the  Composition  ol  Bredlg's  Silver  Hydrosol.     By 

J,  C.  Blake.  Zischr.  anorg.  Ckem.,  39,  69. — In  Bredig's  method 
of  forming  silver  bydrosole  by  means  of  an  electric  arc,  with  the 
silver  electrodes  under  water,  the  current  is  frequently  broken  by 
the  rapid  erosion  of  the  electrodes.  When  this  takes  place,  we 
have  simply  an  electrolyte  conducting  a  current.  In  order  to  ex- 
plain these  facts,  that  the  anode  is  aSected  as  much  as  the 
cathode,  that  the  solution  becomes  alkaline,  and  that  the  black 
precipitate  which  falls  down  seems  to  be  an  oxidation  product  of 
silver,  Blake  studied  the  effect  of  an  ordinary  lighting  circuit 
(120  volts)  on  electrodes  of  pure  silver  in  pure  water.  He  finds 
that  the  anode  loses  weight,  and  that  clouds  of  silver  hydroxide(?) 
and  later  of  silver  peroxide  are  formed,  making  the  solution  alka- 
line. Further,  when  alcohol  is  used  in  place  of  water,  no  effect 
is  observed  before  the  arc  is  made  and  this  is  done,  only  black 
silver  bydrosol  is  formed  without  erosion  of  the  anode. 

This  seem.s  to  prove  that  in  Bredig's  method  of  forming  hydro- 
sols  of  silver,  silver  compounds  are  formed  in  addition  to  the 
colloidal  silver,  in  the  way  described.  It  is  of  importance  in  the 
study  of  the  catalytic  action  of  colloidal  silver,  especially  in  neu- 
tral or  acid  solution,  to  take  into  consideration  these  basic  salts, 

'  H.  I,  SCHLESINGEB. 

Conduct  of  Red  Colloidal  Gold  Solution  toward  the  Electric 
Current  and  Electrolytes.  By  J.  C.  Blakh.  Ztsckr.  anorg. 
Chem.,  39,  72. — It  is  well-known  that  when  colloidal  gold  solu- 
tions are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  an  electric  current,  they 
are  coagulated  and  precipitated  ;  red  colloidal  gold  solutions  turn 
blue  during  this  treatment.  Blake  found  that  when  his  colloidal  - 
solutions  (made  from  an  ether  solution  of  gold  chloride  and  a 
water  solution  of  acetylene  containing  ether)  were  acted  upon  in 
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a  beaker  by  the  current,  no  effect  is  produced,  except  when  the 
conceutration  of  the  hydrochloric  add  liberated  becomes  such  that 
chlorine  is  formed  by  electrolysis.  In  a  U-tube,  however,  migration 
of  the  gold  particles  is  noticed.  Upon  breaking  the  circuit,  the 
gold  sinks  from  the  cathode,  leaving  a  clear  solution.  The  solu- 
tion about  the  anode  changes  color,  becoming  finally  a  light  red. 
In  the  bend  of  the  U-tube  a  red  cloud  settles,  which,  however, 
gradually  dissipates,  but  if  taken  from  the  solution  at  once  and 
dissolved  in  water,  gives  a  pure,  red  colloidal  gold  solution.  Ex- 
periments performed  with  an  asbestos  plug  below  the  anode  make 
it  possible  to  analyze  the  results  more  sharply.  They  lead  to  the 
belief  that  all  the  gold  particles  are  primarily  negative  and  move 
therefore  to  the  anode.  There  they  lose  their  charge,  but  being 
unable  for  some  reason  to  cling  to  the  electrode,  move  away  from 
it  with  an  acquired  positive  charge.  They  meet  negative  parti- 
cles which  are  moving  to  the  anode,  and  combine  with  these, 
forming  the  red  cloud  in  the  bend  of  the  U-tube.  The  compound 
seems  to  be  of  an  unstable  character,  as  shown  by  its  disappear- 
ance after  a  short  period  of  time. 

The  second  part  of  the  paper  deals  with  the  effect  of  electro- 
lytes upon  colloidal  gold  solutions.  There  are  five  phenomena  to 
study :  (i)  (2)  the  coagulation  and  the  precipitation  of  the  red 
colloidal  gold  solution;  (3)  (4)  the  coagulation  and  the  precipita- 
tion of  the  blue  colloidal  gold  solution ;  (5)  and  the  change  of  the 
red  into  the  blue.  Tables  are  given  showing  that  the  effect  is 
due  to  the  basic  radicals  of  the  electrolyte  and  also  that  the  higher 
the  valence  of  the  negative  radical,  the  less  electrolyte  is  required 
to  change  the  red  to  blue.  (The  precipitation  begins  immediately 
after  this  change  takes  place. )  These  facts  agree  with  Whetham's 
hypothesis  ;  the  facts  that  the  change  is  sharp,  and  that  the  effect 
of  a  mixture  of  electrolytes  with  basic  radicals  of  different  valence 
is  subtractive  rather  than  additive,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  not 
to  favor  this  hypothesis. 

The  dielectric  ether  was  shown  to  he  a  hindrance  to  the  reac- 
tion, since  the  dilution  of  the  ether  solution  with  water  hastened 
the  change.  The  effect  of  electric  currents,  both  direct  and 
alternating,  Is  not  completely  worked  out— in  some  cases  it 
hastens  the  change  and  in  others  makes  it  slower.  The  author 
promises  to  work  out  these  influences,  as  well  as  other  points  con- 
nected with  the  five  phenomena  mentioned. 

H.  I.  SCHLBStNGBR. 

Minerals  Containing  Radium  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  By 
J,  Obalsei.  £ng.  and  Min.  /.,  March  17,  1904. — About  ten 
years  ago  the  author  found  a  rock  containing  uranium  10  mining 
in  Quebec.  He  had  this  analyzed  recently  by  Dr.  Rutherford, 
and  found  that  it  was  as  rich  in  radium  as  ordinary  pitchblende. 
He  found  also  in  coal  bearing  veins  a  small  quantity  of  uranium 
and  radium.     He  intends  to  investigate  this  further. 

H.  I.  SCHLBSINGBR. 
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Oraidiltic  Add  or  Oxide.  By  F.  S.  Hyde.  /.  Soc.  Ckem. 
Ind.,  March  31,  1904. — The  author  reviews  several  methods  of 
fn^paring  the  yellow  graphitic  acid  (C„H,0)  and  the  green  graph- 
itic oxide.  Staudenmeier's  method  of  preparing  the  add  by 
oxidizing  expanded  graphite  (Brodie's  form)  consists  tn  oxidiz- 
ing this  graphite  at  30°  by  means  of  crude  concentrated  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acids  (sp.  gr.  1.4),  and  dry  potassium  chlorate  stirred 
in  gradually.  This  after  treatment  with  permanganate  gives  the 
green  oxide,  whichis  then  treated  with  a  solution  of  permanganate 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  with  hydrogen  peroxide. 

The  author  prefers  a  combination  of  Berthelot's  and  Stauden- 
meier's  methods,  described  by  Fitzgerald.  This  consists  essen- 
tially, of  using  a  mixture  of  potassium  chlorate  and  red  fuming 
nitric  acid  (using  small  quantities  in  a  test-tube)  to  obtain  the 
green  oxide  and  then  proceeding  as  before.  Different  forms  of 
graphite  give  varying  results,  Ceylon  graphite  of  90  per  cent, 
purity  yielding  the  best  results.  Apparently  the  more  perfect 
the  graph itization  the  more  readily  is  the  graphitic  oxide  formed. 
It  is  evident  that  differences  in  structure  of  the  graphite  are  ac- 
companied by  differences  in  behavior  toward  oxidizing  agents. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  use  the  chlorate  oxidizing  mixture  to 
distinguish  graphite  from  other  forms  of  carbon.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  in  general  only  approximate  separations  can  be  made 
in  this  way  and  that  especially  in  the  case  of  bard  gas  retort 
carbon  the  results  are  unsatisfactory.         H-.  I.  Schlbsingbk. 

On  Double  Halogen  Salte.  By  H.  L.  Wblls.  Am.  Chem.  J. , 
31,  395. — Ephraim  believes  that  be  has  discovered  three  laws  re- 
garding double  halogen  salts.  "  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  number 
of  molecules  of  positive  metal  halide  which  are  capable  of  com- 
bining with  a  negative  halide  is  greater:  (i)  When  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  positive  halide  is  smaller;  (2)  When  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  negative  halide  is  greater;  (3)  When  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  halogen  is  smaller." 

Wells  shows  that  the  first  law  is  neither  new  nor  general  in  its 
application.  Wells  and  Foote  had  announced  a  similar  rule,  and 
had  later  shown  that  it  did  not  apply  to  the  sodium  and  thallium 
double  fluorides  and  zirconium.  Ephraim  is  further  criticized  ad- 
versely for  rejecting  without  sufGcient  ground  the  formula  for  the 
complicated  (23  :  10)  alkali ne-antimonious  halides. 

H.  I.  SCHLBSINGER. 


MINERAUMIICAL  AND  QEOLXMIICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
On  a  New  Neptaellne  Rock  from  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada.     By  Franz  D.  Adams.     Am.  J.  Sa'.,  17,  269-276. — 
Eastern  Ontario  presents  ' '  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interest- 
ing developments  of  nepheline-beariog  rocks  which  are  known  to 
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occur  anywhere."  The  present  roclc  represents  an  entirely  new 
type,  that  of  Order  S  (Ontarare)  of  the  peralkalic  persalanes  of 
the  Quantitative  System  of  Classification.  Analysis  afforded 
Mr.  M.  F.  Connor  the  following  results :  SiO,,  39.74;  TiO„  0,13; 
A1,0,,  30.59;  Fe,0„  0.44;  FeO,  2.19;  MuO,  0.03;  CaO,  5.75; 
MgO,  0.60;  K,0,  3.88;  Na,0,  13.25;  CO.,  2.17;  SO,,  trace;  CI, 
0.02  ;  S,  0.07  ;  H,0,  i.oo.  Total,  99.86.  These  place  the  rock 
in  Rang  2  (domallcalicj,  Subrang  4  (dosodic),  for  which  the 
names  monmouthase  and  monmouthose,  respectively,  a^  pro- 
posed, while  monmouthite  may  be  nsed  as  an  ordinary  designa- 
tion. The  calculated  strikingly  abnoimative  mode  is:  Albite, 
1.83;  nepbeline,  72.20;  sodalite,  0.28;  cancrinite,  5.14;  horn- 
blende, 15.09  ;  hematite,  0.50;  calcite,  3.12  ;  pyrite,  0.14,  Total, 
98.3a     Water,  0.50.     Excess  of  A1,0„  i.ao. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND. 

NoU  on  a  Calclte-Prehnlte  Cement  Rock  In  the  Tuff  of  the 
Holyoke Range.  ByB.  K.  Emkrson.  Am.J.  Sei.,  17,277-278. 
— This  ■ '  is  made  up  in  about  equal  parts  of  calcite  in  shapeless 
areas  with  very  irregular  boundaries,  and  a  colorless  prehnite  in 
coarse  rudely  radiating  prisms  and  wheel  shaped  forms  .  .  ." 
together  with  a  few  blades  of  biotite,  which  may  be  secondary, 
and  of  distinctly  secondary  angular  fragments  of  acid  plagioclase 
and  microcline  (Sp.  gr.  2.86).  It  encloses  small  angular  pieces 
of  trap.  W.  F.  Hillbbsand. 

On  the  Classification  of  Sedimentary    Rocks.     By  A.    W. 

Grab&u.     Am.  Geol.,  33,  228-247  ;  figures. 

W.  F.  Hillbbsand. 

Osmosis  as  a  Factor  In  Ore>Pormation.  BvH.  P.  Gillette. 
Tram.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  New  York  Meeting,  October,  1903; 
5  pp. — The  author  would  make  osmosis  the  chief  factor  in  ore 
deposition  and  the  latter  to  result  simply  from  separation  of  dis- 
solved substances  from  solutions  as  they  cool  without  in  any  way 
invoicing  the  aid  of  chemical  precipitation.  More  than  one 
statement  of  the  author's  is  open  to  criticism,  and  his  confusion 
of  mind  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the  evident  fact  that  he  re- 
gards osmotic  pressure  and  rate  of  diffusion  as  identical.  Inci- 
dentally it  may  be  noted  that  his  calculated  value  for  the  osmotic 
pressure  of  sugar  in  solution  is  erroneous,  because  based  on  the 
formula  C„H„0„  for  sugar  instead  of  C„H„0„. 

W.  F.  HiLLEBRAND. 

Original  Native  Gold  in  Igneous  Rocks.  By  R.  W.  Brock. 
Eng.  Min.J.,  77,  511. — The  author  refers  to  several  notices  in 
recent  volumes  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey  of  the  occur- 
rence of  gold  as  an  apparently  primary  constituent  of  igneous 
rocks  in  British  Columbia.  W.  F.  Hillebrakd. 
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Pne  Gold   In  Isneous  Rocks  of  Southeastern  Russia.     Bv 

W.  H.  Weed.  Eng.  Min.  /.,  77,  522.— The  author  gives  an 
abstract  of  an  important  moDograph  by  J.  Morozewicz,  dealing 
with  the  above  subject,  and  thinks  the  origin  of  the  gold  and 
silver  found  may  be  accounted  for  by  an  application  of  the  mag- 
matic  exhalation  hypothesis  of  Vogt.         W.  F.  Hillbbranu. 

Contributions  to  Economic  QeoloKy,  1903.  By  S.  F.  Emhons 
AND  C.  W.  Hayes,  Geologists  in  charge.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
Bull.  No.  225,  527  pp. — This,  the  second  report  of  its  kind  (see 
this  Review  25,  R300),  "  contains  51  contributions  from  37  mem- 
bers of  the  Survey  who  have  been  engaged  more  or  less  contin- 
uously throughout  the  year  in  economic  work,  together  with  brief 
statements  by  the  geologists  in  charge  of  the  section  of  metallif- 
erous ores  and  the  section  of  non-metalliferous  economic  minerals, 
of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  economic  work  being  carried 
on  in  the  Survey."  Some  of  these  papers  have  already  appeared 
in  full  and  been  noted  in  this  review.  Others  have. little  or  no- 
direct  interest  for  the  chemist.  Xumerous  analyses  appear  at 
times,  many  of  them  new,  particularly  in  the  papers  treating  of 
coals,  shales,  clays,  and  cement  resources. 

W.  F.   HlLLKBRAND. 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Clays  of  South  Carolina.     Br 

Earlb  Sloan.  South  Carolina  Geol.  Survey,  Series  IV,  Bull,  i, 
171  +  1H  pp.;  plates. — This  report  is  replete  with  analyses,  both 
chemical  and  rational,  and  there  are  the  results  of  many  pyro- 
metric  tests  as  well.  The  analyses  were  made  mainly  in  the 
laboratory  of  Clemson  College,  the  physical  tests  and  a  part  of 
the  analyses  in  the  author's  private  laboratory. 

W.  F.  HiLLEBRAND. 

Reported  Gold  Depositsof  the  Wichita  riountatns.  BvH.  Fos- 
ter Bain.  Senate  Document  No.  i^g,  ^Slh  Congress.  SeeondSes- 
sion,  10  pp.  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office. — The 
wide-spread  belief  among  the  people  of  the  Wichita  Mountains,  Ok- ' 
laboma,  and  adjacent  regions,  that  the  mountains  held  stores  of 
precious  metals,  led  to  the  careful  collecting  of  over  70  samples 
and  their  assay  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Allen  in  the  laboratory  of  the  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey.  In  no  case  was  a  trace  of  gold  found ;  in  only  two- 
of  ten  samples  tested  was  silver  present.  It  is  concluded  ' '  that 
none  of  the  prospects  examined  shows  any  ore  in  the  proper  sense- 
of  the  term,  and  that  none  has  any  present  or  probable  future 
value."  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States,  190a.  103S  pp.  By 
David  T.  Day, — In  this  bound  volume  a  number  of  the  reports, 
are  found  to  be  less  detailed  than  the  originals  as  they  appeared 
in  the  form  of  advance  extras  during  the  past  year.  Many  of 
them  have  already  been  noticed  in  this  review. 

W.  F.  HiLLBBRAKD. 
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The  Menominee  Iron-bearing:  District  of  nichlgan.     Bv  W. 

S.  BaylBY.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Monograph,  46,  513  pp.  ;  maps, 
plates. — This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  six  taono^raphs  treating  of 
the  iron-bearing  districts  of  the  Lake  Superior  region.  The 
mineral  constituents  of  the  richer  ores  are  :  Hematite,  magnetite, 
mascovite,  serpentine,  dolomite,  apatite,  pyrite,  quartz,  and  man- 
ganese oxide,  all  of  which  are  found  also  as  visible  masses  either 
in  veins  cutting  the  ore  bodies  or  in  vugs  or  pores  within  them. 
The  processes  of  concentration  were  the  same  as  in  the  Gogebic 
and  Marquette  districts,  "  Oxygenated  meteoric  waters  descend- 
ing through  the  rocks  of  the  Hanbury  and  Vulcan  formations 
dissolved  iron  carbonates  and  silicates  and  precipitated  the  metal 
as  oxide  in  or  near  the  position  ot  the  original  compounds. 
Carbon  dioxide  was  thus  liberated  and  dissolved  in  the  descend- 
ing waters.  These  Cook  up  more  iron  salts.  In  their  downward 
passage  they  were  converged  into  trunk  channels  by  plunging 
synclines,  or  were  directed  into  definite  courses  by  the  contact 
planes  between  adjacent  beds  or  by  zones  of  brecciation.  At  these 
places  the  iron-bearing  waters,  which  necessarily  must  have  taken 
circuitous  routes,  were  intermingled  with  water  which  had  de- 
scended more  directly  from  the  surface,  and  which,  therefore,  had 
retained  its  oxygen,  or  most  of  it.  Here  the  dissolved  iron  car- 
bonate was  decomposed  and  iron  oxide  precipitated.  Thus  are 
found  pseudomorphs  of  hematite  in  place  of  original  ferruginous 
concretions,  and  great  deposits  of  ore  in  the  troughs  of  synclines 
within  the  iron-bearing  formation.  Continued  passage  of  water 
along  the  same  channels  purified  the  deposits  by  removing  from 
fhem  deleterious  substances."  Analyses  are  numerous,  both  by 
chemists  of  the  survey  and  others.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

The  Role  of  Possible  Eutectlcs  In  Rock  Magmas.  By  Alfrbd 
■C.  Lane.  /.  Geol.,  la,  83-93  1  plate. — From  a  study  of  a  recent 
paper  by  Iddings,  entitled  ' '  On  the  chemical  composition  of 
igneous  rocks  expressed  by  means  of  diagrams"  (This  Journal, 
36,  1289),  the  author  is  led  to  take  issue  with  Professor  Iddings's 
statement  regarding  his  general  diagram,  that  it  shows  no  clus- 
tering of  analyses  and  no  natural  subdivisions.  The  author  be- 
lieves that  "Iddings'  diagrams  do  suggest  a  natural  grouping 
and  classification  based  on  the  various  eutectics  of  various  mag- 
TUas,"  but  that  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  permanent  arrangement, 
because  we  know  as  yet  too  little  about  the  eutectics. 

W.  F.  HlLLEBRAND. 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

A  New  Method  for  the  Determination  of  Free  Lime  and  of 
So-Called  >•  Dead  Burnt"  Lime.  By  Edwakd  H.  Keisbr  akd 
S.  W.  FoRDER.     Am.  Chem.J.,  31,  153-162.— The  method  pro- 
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posed  by  the  authors  depends  on  the  fact  that  free  lime  combines- 
almost  instantly  with  water  while  the  basic  calcittm  silicates  are 
acted  on  much  more  slowly  by  water.  It  is  carried  out  as  fol- 
lows :  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  substance,  0.2  to  0.5  gram,  is 
first  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  drive  off  moisture  or  ia  the 
case  of  cements  is  ignited  over  the  blast-lamp  to  expel  any  carbon 
dioxide  and,  after  cooling  in  a  desiccator,  is  again  weighed.  A 
few  drops  of  distilled  water,  which  has  been  recently  boiled,  are- 
then  added  and  the  crucible  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  brass  box  ' 
provided  with  a  screw-top  carrying  a  brass  inlet  and  outlet  tube. 
(The  thread  of  the  cap  is  made  air-tight  with  a  little  white  lead 
and  oil.)  The  box  is  placed  in  an  air-bath  and  the  temperature 
is  raised  to  85"  C,  and  allowed  to  remain  at  about  this  point  for 
thirty  minutes.  Then  a  slow  current  of  air.  which  has  been  freed 
from  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide,  is  drawn  through  the  appara- 
tus and  the  temperature  is  raised  to  185°  C.  After  drying  for 
thirty  minutes,  the  apparatus  is  disconnected,  the  crucible  is 
taken  out  and  placed  in  a  desiccator  containing  caustic  potash  and 
when  cold  it  is  weighed.  The  increase  in  weight  is  the  water 
taken  up  by  the  lime  to  form  calcium  hydroxide.  Calcium  hy- 
droxide was  heated  to  250°  C. ,  and  found  to  be  constant  in  weight. 

The  method  can  be  used  for  rapidly  determining  the  value  of 
limestones  for  the  purpose  of  making  quicklime  and  for  determin- 
ing the  calcium  oxide  in  commercial  quicklime. 

The  statement  that  lime  may  become  "dead  burnt"  or  inert  to 
water  when  very  highly  heated  has  frequently  appeared  in  chem- 
ical literature  and  is  generally  believed  by  practical  men.  The 
authors  obtained  some  semifu-sed  particles  of  lime  by  heating 
powdered  Iceland  spar  in  an  electric  arc  and  found  that  it  would 
slake  completely  in  twenty-four  hours  at  ordinary  temperature 
and  that  at  85°  C.  slaking  was  complete  in  two  hours. 

Synthetic  compounds  of  lime  and  silica  and  lime  and  alumina 
that  are  assumed  to  be  present  in  Portland  cement  were  made  by 
heating  molecular  quantities  of  these  substances  with  an  oxy- 
coal-gas  blowpipe.  On  hydration  the  silicates  reacted  only 
slowly  with  water  but  the  aluminates  behaved  like  free  lime  when 
heated  to  85°  C.  with  water  for  thirty  minutes. 

Hydration  experiments  on  a  series  of  cements  prepared  by  the 
authors  and  on  a  series  of  commercial  cements  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion  that  if  a  Portland  cement  containing  less  than  10  per  cent, 
of  alumina  takes  up  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  water,  the  excess  is 
due  to  free  lime  in  the  cement.  B.  S.  Cushman. 

A  Practical  Method  for  the  Quantitative  Determination  of 
51lver  In  Photographic  Paper.  By  Dr.  Lko.  Baskbland. 
Photographic  Times- Bulletin,  36,  60-61.— Silver  can  be  easily 
determined  in  photographic  paper  by  suspending  the  paper  be- 
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tween  platinum  electrodes  in  a  5  per  cent,  solntion  of  potassium 
cyanide  and  electrolyzing  with  an  electromotive  force  of  not  more 
than  4  volts. 

If  an  unknown  product  is  under  examinatioo,  a  preliminary 
qualitative  analysis  should  be  run  to  make  sure  that  no  interfer- 
ing metals  are  present.  B.  S.  Cusbuan. 

Note*  on  the  Separatton  of  Qold,  Sliver  and  Platinum.    By 

■  H,  Carmichabl.  /.  Soc.  Chem.  Itid.,  22,  1324-1325. — The 
separation  of  platinum  and  silver  from  gold  was  attempted  by 
boiling  alloys  containing  equal  amounts  of  gold  and  platinum  but 
with  varying  amounts  of  silver  in  strong  nitric  acid,  but  only 
negative  results  were  obtained.  The  proportion  of  platinum  to 
gold  was  then  gradually  decreased  and  in  an  alloy  containing  o.i 
gram  of  gold,  0.00  j  gram  of  platinum  and  0.5  gram  of  silver,  com- 
plete separation  of  the  platinum  and  silver  from  the  gold  was 
obtained . 

Attempts  to  separate  silver  from  gold  and  platinum  by  parting 
with  sulphuric  acid  gave  no  satisfactory  results.  Accurate  assays 
could  probably  be  obtained  by  running  proof  alloys  under  similar 
conditions  and  deducting  the  surcharge  of  silver  found  from  the 
regular  assay.  Alloys  of  silver  and  platinum  were  also  parted 
both  in  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  but  no  accurate  separations  were 
obtained. 

The  determination  of  platinum  in  an  alloy  of  gold,  silver, 
and  platinum  by  precipitation  as  potassium  chloro-platinate  is 
difficult  even  after  the  silver  has  been  removed  by  treating  £rst 
with  sulphuric  and  then  with  nitric  acid,  for  on  concentrating  the 
solution  of  gold  and  platinum  with  potassium  chloride  some 
metallic  gold  is  usually  precipitated.  B.  S.  Cushman. 

A  5tudy  of  the  Quaatitative  Detcrmlnatloa  of  Antimony. 

By  Lewis  A.  Yoorz.  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  24,  407-421. — 
The  author  draws  the  following  conclusions  from  his  work  : 

1.  Antimony  is  completely  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  and  potas- 
sium chlorate  in  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in  the  absence  of  tar- 
taric acid. 

2.  Antimony  is  completely  reduced  by  boiling  with  sulphur  di- 
oxide in  open  or  closed  vessels  ;  or  by  sulphur  dioxide  and  potas- 
sium bromide  ;  or  by  potassium  iodide  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid 
solution. 

3.  The  direct  titration  of  antimonic  solutions  by  the  Herroun- 
Weller  method  gives  very  concordant  results,  but  is  i  per  cent. 
low,  calculated  on  metallic  antimony  with  Ihe  atomic  weight  120.4. 

4.  The  conditions  for  obtaining  this  result  must  be  within 
rather  narrow  limits  and  are  as  follows  : 

(a)  0.200  to  0.250  gram  of  antimony  (calculated  as  metal). 
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(*)  Oxidized  and  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  i  cc,  nitric 
acid,  and  successive  portions  of  potassium  chlorate,  in  the  absence 
of  tartaric  add,  solution  reduced  to  50  cc.,  and  15  or  20  cc.  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  added,  then  made  up  to  about  700 
cc.  by  the  addition  of  water, 

(c)  Three  or  4  grams  of  potassium  iodide  crystals  added  to  the 
cold  solution. 

{d)  Liberated  iodine  immediately  titrated  by  sodium  thiosul- 
phate  checked  against  copper,  potassium  bichromate,  or  iodine, 

5.  The  error  of  i  per  cent,  is  not  due  to  mass  action,  but  is  yet 
unexplained.  B.  S.  Cdshhan. 

A  Method  for  the  Direct  Determination  of  Alumina.     By 

Cbas.  E.  Rueghr.  Eng.  Min.  /.,  77,  357-359-— The  author 
first  discusses  the  methods  in  general  use  for  determining  alumina 
and  then  gives  the  following  method  : 

Saturate  the  filtrate  from  the  silica  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
filter  and  wash  the  precipitated  sulphides.  Boil  the  filtrate  to 
expel  hydrogen  sulphide,  oxidize  the  iron  with  nitric  acid  or 
potassium  chlorate  and  precipitate  the  iron  and  alumina  with  am- 
monium hydroxide  and  ammonium  chloride.  Wash  the  hy- 
droxides thoroughly  with  hot  water  and  dissolve  them  in  a  tittle 
hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Dilute  the  solution  with  cold  water 
until  it  is  only  luke-warm,  neutralize  the  free  acid  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  add  10  grams  of  sodium  sulphite  and  stir  until  the  sul- 
phite dissolves.  If  a  permanent  precipitate  has  not  appeared, 
add  more  sulphite.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least  possible 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  cover  the  beaker  with  a  watch-glass 
and  heat  rapidly  to  boiling.  If  the  red  color  of  the  ferric  iron 
does  not  rapidly  disappear  as  the  temperature  rises,  add  a  few 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Boil  until  the  odor  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide disappears  from  the  solution,  set  aside  until  the  precipitate 
settles  and  filter.  A  filter-pump  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The 
filtrate  will  turn  brown  from  the  oxidation  of  the  iron.  Wash  the 
precipitate  three  times  with  hot  water,  dissolve  it  in  a  little  hot 
dilute  hydrochloric  add,  nearly  neutralize  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  predpitate  as  before.  The  second  precipitate  will  be  prac- 
tically free  from  iron  and  the  alumina  obtained  from  it  should  be 
white  with  possibly  a  faint  bluish  tinge. 

Titanium  and  phosphorus  are  precipitated  with  the  aluminum 
but  zinc,  manganese,  copper  and  nickel  are  without  influence  on 
the  results.  B.  S.  Cushman. 

Improvements  in  the  Cyanide  Assay  for  Copper.  By  Thorn 
Smith.  Eng.  Mm.  J.,  76,  581. — Dissolve  the  sample  in  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  adds,  evaporate  to  small  bulk,  add  10  cc.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  heat  until  fumes  of  sulphur  trioxide  are  freely 
evolved.     Cool,  add  75  cc.  of  water  and  two  strips  of  aluminum 
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foil  and  boil  until  the  copper  is  precipitated.  If  much  iron  is 
present,  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  boiling  will  be  required.  Test 
for  complete  precipitation  of  the  copper  by  adding  lo  or  15  cc.  of 
strong  hydrogen  sulphide  water. 

Filter  through  a  disk  of  filter-paper  in  a  Gooch  crucible,  adding 
Afew  drops  of  hydrofluoric  acid  to  the  solution  in  the  crucible  and 
in  the  beaker,  if  the  filtration  is  slow.  Wash  the  precipitated 
copper  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  dissolve  it  in  5  cc.  of  nitric 
acid,  using  bromine  water  to  rinse  the  crucible  and  aluminum  foil. 
Cover  the  beaker,  boil  until  the  bromine  has  been  expelled,  add 
10  cc.  of  ammonium  hydroxide,  cool,  dilute  with  water  and 
titrate  to  a  faint  pink  color  with  potassium  cyanide  solution. 
For  standardizing  the  cyanide  solution,  an  ore  or  matte  in  which 
the  copper  has  been  determined  electrolytically  should  always  be 
used.  B.  S.  CusHMAN. 

The  Use  of  Ferrous  Sulphate  in  the  Estimation  of  Chlorates 
and  Bromates.  By  I.  K.  Phelps.  Am.  J.  Sci.,  167,  201-202. 
— The  use  of  ferrous  sulphate  for  determining  the  oxygen  in  hy- 
pochlorites and  chlorates  when  mixed  with  chlorides  was  sug- 
gested by  Carot  {Compt.  Rend.,  12a,  449),  To  test  the  accuracy 
of  this  process  the  author  used  the  following  method. 

A  weighed  portion  of  a  dry  potassium  chlorate,  15  cc.  of  sul- 
phuric acid  (1:4)  and  an  excess  of  standardized  ferrous  sul- 
phate solution  were  heated  to  boiling  in  a  trapped  flask,  cooled 
to  room  temperature  by  immersion  in  running  water,  diluted  to 
600  cc,  and  after  the  addition  of  i  to  3  grams  of  manganous 
chloride,  titrated  to  color  with  standard  potassium  permanganate 
solution. 

Potassium  bromate  was  determined  in  a  similar  manner  except 
that  the  excess  of  ferrous  salt  used  in  the  reduction  was  found  by 
titration  with  decinormal  iodine  in  alkaline  solution. 

The  results  given  show  that  the  processes  are-  sufficiently 
accurate  for  analytical  work.  B.  S.  CuSHUAN. 

The  Precipitation  of  rtagnesium  Oxalate  with  Calcium 
Oxalate.  By  Nicolas  Kkight.  Chem.  News,  8g,  146-147. — 
This  article  gives  the  results  of  student  analyses  of  dolomitic 
mixtures  containing  varying  amounts  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
carbonates.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  the  work  is  "  that  the 
magnesium  precipitated  with  the  calcium  varies  from  an  almost 
inappreciable  amount  to  a  considerable  quantity." 

B.  S.  CUSHMAN. 
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An  Apparatus  for  the  Electrolytic  Determinations  of  Metals, 
Using  a  RoUttns  Catliode.  By  E.  S.  Shepherd.  /.  Phys. 
Chem.,  7,  568-570(1903). — An  electrolytic  apparatus  arranged 
for  schools  and  commercial  laboratories  is  described,  in  which 
Gooch's  device  of  a  rotating  cathode  is  adopted. 

G.  N.  Lewis.  , 


OROANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
On  the  Preparation  of  Formlminoethyl  Ether.     By  H.  B. 

Hill  and  O.  F.  Black,  Am.  Chem.  J.,  31,  207-209. — The 
authors  modify  Pinner's  method  of  the  preparation  of  this  sub- 
stance by  replacing  the  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  by  mercuric 
cyanide  and  have  found  that  in  this  way  a  yield  of  84  per  cent,  of 
the  double  salt  HCl.HNCHOCjHsHgCl,  can  be  easily  obtained. 
A  brief  outline  of  the  process  is  as  follows  :  Proper  proportions  of 
powdered  mercuric  cyanide  and  mercuric  chloride  are  mixed  with 
anhydrous  alcohol  and  ether,  the  mixture  cooled  and  treated 
with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  until  the  mercuric  cyanide  goes 
into  solution.  On  standing,  the  double  salt  crystallizes  out  as 
colorless  plates.  The  double  salt  reacts  with  an  ethereal  solution 
of  aniline,  giving  the  same  diphenylformaniline  obtained  by 
Pinner  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  formiminoethyl  ether.  It  also 
reacts  with  alcohol,  giving  orthoformicethyl  ether.  This  latter 
reaction  shows  that  the  salt  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  chloride 
of  formiminoethyl  ether  in  preparing  acetals  according  to  the 
Claisen  method,  since  that  depends  on  the  formation  of  nascent 
orthoformic  ether.  V.  J.  Chahbsks. 

The  Action  of  Bromine  on  a,6-Dlbromparaphenylenediamine. 

By  C.  Loring  Jackson  and  D.  T.  Calhanb.  Am.  Chem.  /., 
31,  209-220. — The  objectof  this  research  was  to  make  a  more  care- 
ful study  of  the  conversion  of  paraphenylenediamines  into  quin- 
ones,  theabove  diamine  being  used,  as  it  was  hoped  that  the  inter- 
mediate products  might  be  more  stable  if  the  benzene  ring  were 
loaded  with  bromine  atoms.  A  dry  ethereal  solution  of  bromine 
acted  on  a  similar  solution  of  the  diamine,  giving  a  dark  vivid 
green  precipitate  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  products  interme- 
diate between  the  diamine  and  the  quinone.  The  study  of  this 
precipitate  indicated  the  presence  of  a  bydrobromic  acid  salt  of  a 
diimine,  C,H,Br,(NH),HBr,  the  amount  of  bromine  used  being  in 
accord  with  the  following : 
2C,H,Br,(NH,),-f  Br,= 

C,H,Br,(NH),.HBr  +  C,H,Br,(NH,),HBr. 
The  green  precipitate  reacted  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  so- 
dium carbonate,  which  set  free  a  base  dissolving  in  ether  with  a 
blood-red  color,  with  the  formation  of  the  calculated  amount  of 
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sodium  bromide.  Ammonia  and  amines  gave  similar  results. 
Such  an  ethereal  solution  gave  a  green  precipitate  with  hydro- 
bromic  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  exactly  like  the  original.  The 
free  base  was  too  unstable  to  analyze  or  to  make  derivatives  of. 
That  this  colored  base  is  a  step  in  the  conversion  of  diamines  into 
quioones  seems  evident  from  the  facts  that  the  2,6-dibrompara- 
phenylenediamine  is  converted  into  2,6  dibromquinone  by  treat- 
ing it  with  water  and  bromine,  and  that  the  colored  salt  gives  the 
same  product  with  the  same  reagents.  Para  phenylenediamine, 
when  treated  with  bromine  in  ethereal  solution,  gave  a  similar 
precipitate  of  a  bright  blue  color.  Analytical  figures  agreed  fairly 
well  with  C,H/NH),HBr.  The  blue  precipitate  undoubtedly  con- 
tained some  C,H,Br,(NH),HBr  as  well  as  a  little  C,H^(NH,),.HBr. 
It  was  more  stable  than  the  above  green  precipitate  into  which  it 
passed  by  further  action  of  bromine.  Orthophenylenediamine 
gave  a  colored  precipitate  similar  to  that  from  the  paradiamine 
but  less  stable,  while  the  metadiamine  gave  only  a  white  precipi- 
tate, probably  a  substitution  product.  Monobenzoy!-a,6-di- 
broraparaphenylenedianiine  was  prepared.  Short,  creamy  white 
prisms  with  a  vitreous  luster,  m.  p.  194".       V.  J.  Ch&mbbss. 

The  Addition  of  Acid  Sulphites  to  Clnnamylldenemalonlc 
Acid.  Bv  Elmer  P.  Kohler.  Am.  Ckem.J.,  31,  243-256.— 
Cinnamylidenemaionic  acid  contains  the  combination  of  single 
and  double  linkages  which  Thiele  has  called  a  "  conjugated 
system  of  vicinal  double  unions  >-C  =  CH.CH  =C<;.     When 

such  a  substance  adds  a  molecule  of  another  substance,  addition 
is  supposed  to  take  place  on  the  «-  and  .iJ-carbon  atoms.  The 
author  adds  a  molecule  of  acid  sulphite  to  the  above  acid  and 
proves  in  the  following  manner  that  tlie  addition  takes  place  on 
the  a-  and  /9-earbon  atoms,  the  sulphoxyl  group  going  to  the  y9- 
position  : 
C.H.CH  : CH.CH. (SO,K)CHCCOOH),  - 

C,H.CH :  CHCH(SO,K)CH,COOH. 
This  acid  oxidizes  to  benzaldehyde,  carbon  dioxide  and  >3-sul- 
phopropionic  acid. 

FHO.C— CH— CH,COOH-| 
C.H,CHO+  i  or 

L  SO.H  J 

rCH,— CH,COOH  -| 

I  +C0, 

Lso,H  J 

An  aqueous  solution  of  equimolecular  quantities  of  acid  potassium 
sulphite  and  the  unsaturated  acid  react  slowly  in  the  cold;  but 
rapidly  on  heating  with  formation  of  the  potassium  salts  of  benzal- 
sulphoethylmalonic  acid    and   benzalsulphobutyric  acid.      The 
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same  products  are  formed  by  action  of  sulphur  dioxide  on  a  solu- 
tion of  neutral  potassium  sulphite  and  the  unsaturated  add.  The 
resulting  salts  are  separated  by  means  of  their  different  solubili- 
ties in  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  bjdroxide.  '^ha potassium 
soli  of  benzalsulphoelhylmalonic  add  crystallizes  in  white  shining 
plates.  It  is  easily  decomposed,  acids,  alkalies,  or  prolonged 
boiling  with  water  reconverting  it  into  the  unsaturated  add  and  the 
acid  sulphite.  The  acid  potassium  sail  of  l)emaIsutphobuiyric 
acid  is  best  made  by  adding  potassium  sulphite,  in  small  quanti- 
ties, to  the  finely  powdered  unsaturated  add  suspended  in  boil- 
ing water,  carbon  dioxide  being  evolved  on  each  addition.  The 
product  after  purification  is  a  salt  crystallizing  in  plates,  easily 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  less  so  in  cold,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  a 
stable  substance,  water,  acids  or  alkalies  causing  little  or  no  re- 
version even  on  prolonged  boiling.  The  neutral  potassium,  cal- 
cium and  barium  salts  and  the  free  acid  were  prepared,  the  latter 
as  colorless  needles  (m.  p.  76°)  not  hjdroscopic,  readily  soluble 
in  water, 'alcohol,  and  acetone.  It  decomposes  at  100°  or  above, 
giving  sulphur  dioxide  and  dnnamenylacetic  acid.  The  oxida- 
tion of  benzalsulphobutyric  add  is  best  brought  about  by  slowly 
adding  a  solution  of  barium  permanganate  to  a  boiling  solution  of 
the  potassium  salt  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  products  of  the 
reaction  are  carbon  dioxide,  benzaldehyde  (and  a  little  benzoic 
acid),  and  the  potassium  salt  of  jS-sulphopropionic  acid.  The 
addition  of  bromine  to  a  moderately  cold  aqueous  solution  of  ben- 
zalsulphobutyric acid-  or  its  salts  produces  a  very  unstable  red 
predpitate  which  soon  loses  color,  dissolves,  and  from  the  solu- 
tion a  white  crystalline  substance  separates.  From  the  analytical 
figures  obtained  on  this  white  substance  and  from  the  fact  that  it 
neutralizes  twice  as  much  alkali  when  boiling  as  when  cold,  the 
two  following  formulas  were  thought  possible 

O CO 

I  ) 

C,H,CH— CHBrCHCH,COOH  C,H,CHBr— CH— CH— CH, 

I  I  I 

O SO,       (i)  (2)  SO.H 

{i)  Should  easily  give  stable  esters  while  (2)  should  form  esters 
«nly  through  the  acid  chloride  and  these  should  be  unstable. 
The  substance  in  question  formed  easily  the  stable  methyl  ester, 
colorless  prisms,  m.  p.  148°,  and  ethyl  ester,  m.  p.  lai*.  This 
indicates  (i)  for  the  compound  though  it  does  not  prove  where 
the  sulphone  ring  is  closed  nor  the  position  of  the  bromine  atom. 
V.  J.  Chambbrs. 

Addition  Products  with  Dlmethylanlllne.  By  C.  Losikg 
Jackson  and  Latham  Clark.  Preliminary  notice.  Ber.  d. 
diem.  Ges.,  37,  176-180. — Having  observed  the  formation  of  a 
beautifully  crystalline  but  very  unstable  addition  product  from  an 
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alcoholic  solution  of  dimethylaniline  and  tetrabromortboquinone, 
the  authors  examine  the  behavior  of  more  than  fifty  compounds 
with  dimethylaniline.  A  few  obtained  from  substituted  uitroben- 
zeues  and  from  substituted  quinoues  are  described  in  this  article. 
The  main  facts  brought  out  are  that  the  addition  compounds  con- 
tain I  molecule  of  dimethylaniline  and  i  molecule  of  the  combin- 
ing body,  that  they  are  all  unstable  bodies  losing  dimethylaniline 
easily,  that  substituted  quinones  form  addition  compounds  analo- 
gous to  those  obtained  by  Hepp  from  trinitrobenzene,  that  they 
all  have  a  pronounced  color,  that  the  replacement  of  all  the  hy- 
drogen atoms  in  trinitrobenzene  does  uot  hinder  the  formation  of 
addition  products.  The  examination  of  the  behavior  of  other 
nitrogen  compounds  has  already  been  begun,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  pyridine  will  give  addition  compounds  also.  Kxpeki- 
MENTAi,, — The  substituted  benzene  or  quinone  was  dissolved  in 
dimethylaniline  to  saturation.  After  standing  a  few  minutes,  cold 
alcohol  was  added  until  the  addition  product  separated.  This 
was  filtered  off  quickly,  dried  between  filter-papers  and  analyzed. 
With  1,3,5-trichlortrinitrobenzeDe,  C,Cl.(NO,),.C,H,N(CH,),. 
brown-red  prisms  from  alcohol,  m.  p.  78";  with  1,3,5-tribromtri- 
nitrobenzene,  dark  brown  prisms,  decomposing  below  y>°\  with  3- 
brom- 2, 4, 6- trinitrotoluene,  dark  red  prisms,  m.  p.  120°  ;  with 
1,3,4,5-tetrachlordinitrobenzene,  orange-yellow  prisms,  m.  p.  113°; 
with  4-brom-3, 5-dinitrobenzoic  acid  ethylester,  orange-red  prisms, 
m.  p.  56°;  with  1,3,5-triiododinitrobenzene,  brass-yellow  prisms 
melting  at  about  160°;  with  1,3,5-trianiliiRxlimtrobenzene,  dark 
brown-red  prisms,  m.  p.  120°;  with  chloraml,  dark  blue  prisms 
with  a  bronze  luster;  with  trichlorquiaone,  dark  blue  prisms  with 
bronze  luster,  m.  p.  65°.  V.  J.  Chambers. 

A  Note  on  5ome  of  the  Reactions  in  the  Urazole  Series.    By 

S.  F.  AcRSE.  Am.  Ckem.  /.,  31,  185-188.— ^A  reply  to  a  recent 
article  by  Wheeler  and  Johnson  (^Am.  Ckem.  /.,  30,  24)  in  which 
they  state  that  by  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  on  monosilver  phenyl- 
urazote  they  were  able  to  obtain  i-phenyl-3,5-diethoxyurazole  (l) 
and  phenylurazole  but  no  i-phenyl-3-ethoxyurazole  (II).  The 
author  states  that  the  last  is  really  the  normal  product  of  the 
reaction  but,  as  it  is  easily  soluble  in  alkali,  Wheeler  and  Johnson 
lost  it  when  they  washed  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  reaction 
product  with  alkali,  Wheeler  and  Johnson  took  exception  to 
Acree's  supposition  that  the  substance  I -phenyl-2-hydro-3-ethoxy- 
urazole  (III)  might  exist  as  a  definite  compound  tautomeric 
with  i-phenyl-3-ethoxy-4-hydrourazole(n).  These  writers  believe 
that  these  two  formulas  probably  represent  the  same  compound. 
Acree  gives  references  in  support  of  the  possibility  of  this  kind  of 
tautomerism  and  states  what  he  believes  would  be  the  chemical 
behavior  of  the  componnd  if  formed. 
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C,H,— N— N  C,H.— N— N  C,H,— N— NH 

I       II  I       II  II 

C^H,OC     COC,H,  0=C     COC,H.  O^C      COC,H,. 

%/  ^  \/ 

N  NH  N 

(I)  {II)  (III) 

Wheeler  and  Johnson  treated  monosilver  phenylurazole  with 
acetyl  chloride  and  obtained  a  new  diacetyl  derivative  of  phenyl- 
arazole  but  no  monacetyl  derivative.  The  author  claims  that 
the  monacetyl  derivative  is  the  chief  reaction  product, 

V.  J.  Chambers. 

On  i-Pheny  1-3,5- Dtthiourazole.  ByS.F.  Acree  and  O.  W. 
"Wilcox.  Ber.  d.  ckem.  Ges.,  sj  184-185. — Phenylurazole  and 
i-phenyl-3-thiourazole  had  previously  been  shown  to  have  the 
keto-enol  structure  analogous  to  formula  (I)  and  to  act  as  mono- 
basic acids.  i-Phenyl-3,5-dithiourazole  was  made  with  theex- 
pectatiou  that  it  would  have  the  di-enol  structure  (II)  and  act  as 
a  strong  dibasic  acid,  but  it  formed  a  monosilver  salt  and  when 
titrated  in  the  presence  of  phenol  phthalein  took  up  only  one  atom 
of  alkali.  Acree  had  shown,  however,  that  this  behavior  on  titra- 
tion does  not  definitely  exclude  the  possibility  of  a  di-euol  structure. 

C,H,— N— N  c,H,— N— N 

I       li  I       II 

S:C     C— SH  HS.C     C.SH. 

\/  -^z 

NH  N 

(I)  (11) 

Experimental.  — a-  Tkioncarbetkoxy-pkenyl-^-ikiosemicarbaeide, 
■C,H,N(CS.OC,H,)NH.CS.NH„  was  made  by  action  of  phenyl- 
thiosemicarbazide  on  thioethyl  chlorcarbonate  in  boiling  acetone 
solution,  m.  p.  173°.  On  heating  this  ester  with  a  slight  excess 
of  sodium  hydroxide  in  aqueous  solution  and  subsequent  acidifica- 
tion, i-phenyl-3,5-dithiourazoIe  was  obtained  as  a  white  precipi- 
tate that  became  yellow  on  standing.  When  crystallized  from 
alcohol  it  melted  at  181°.  V.  J.  Chambers. 

The  Reduction  of  Trlphenylcarbinol  and  Its  Homologues  to 
the  Corresponding:  Triphenylmethanes.  Bv  S.  F.  Acree. 
Ber.  d.  ckem.  Ges.,  37,  616-617. — Tri phenyl methaqe  was  obtained 
in  almost  quantitative  yields  by  reducing  triphenylcarbinol  or  tri- 
pheuylbrommethane  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Small 
amounts  must  be  worked  with  at  one  time.  Experimental. — 
The  calculated  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  very  slowly 
to  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  triphenylcarbinol  and  an  excess 
of  zinc  dust.  After  heating  the  proper  time  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion was  filtered  off  and  diluted  with  water.  Triphenylmethane 
separated  in  almost  pure  condition.     The  method  for  treating 
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triphenylbrommethane  was  practically  the  same.  Diphenyl-a- 
naphthylmethane  was  prepared  from  itscarbinol  by  the  same  pro- 
cess.    Yield  almost  theoretical.  V.  J.  Chahbbks. 

The  Preparation  of  Phenylurazole  from  o-'-Carbethoxyphenyl- 
semlcartMUflde.  By  S.  F.  Acbeb.  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  37.  618- 
625. — A  study  of  the  course  of  the  reaction  by  which  phenyl- 
urazole is  obtained  by  action  of  alkali  on  a-carbethoxyphenylsemi' 
carbazide  followed  by  addition  of  acid.  The  reaction  may  take 
place  in  one  of  two  ways.  ( i )  The  alkali  aids  the  condensation 
of  the  ester,  with  loss  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  formation  of  the 
alkali  salt  of  phenylurazole.  This  gives  the  free  urazole  on 
acidification.  (2)  The  alkali  causes  a  saponification  of  the  ester 
with  formation  of  the  alkali  salt  of  a- carboxyphenylsemi car- 
bazide. This  on  addition  of  acid  passes  to  the  free  phenyl-semi- 
carbazide-«-carbonic  acid  which  then  loses  water  passing  to  the 
urazole.  The  problem  was  worked  out  by  the  isolation  and  study 
of  the  compounds  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkali  ou  ar-carbeth- 
oxyphenylsemi carbazide  and  its  homologues  and  a  comparison  of 
them  with  those  obtained  from  phenylurazole.  The  two  classes 
were  found  to  be  quite  distinct,  so  method  (2)  is  the  correct  one. 
ExPKRiMSNTAL. — A  water  solution  of  equal  molecules  of  "-car- 
bethoxyphenylsemicarbazide  and  potassium  hydroxide  and  a 
drop  of  phenolphthalein  was  healed  until  the  red  color  disappeared. 
Ou  evaporation,  a  white  residue  of  xht  potassium  salt  o/phenyl- 
semicarbamde-ot-carbonic  acid,  C,H,N(COOK)NH.CO.NH„  was 
obtained.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gave  pure  phenylurazole ;  the 
addition  of  silver  nitrate  to  its  solution  gave  the  silver  salt  of  the 
carbonic  acid  ;  heated  above  150°  it  lost  i  molecule  of  water,  pass- 
ing to  phenylurazole  potassium.  Phenylurazole  potassium  was 
prepared  in  a  similar  manner  from  equal  molecules  of  phenylura- 
zole and  potassium  hydroxide.  It  contained  no  water  of  crys- 
tallization; hydrochloric  acid  gave  only  phenylurazole;  silver 
nitrate  precipitated  phenylurazole  silver.  The  silver  sail  ofphenyl- 
semicarbazide-a-carbonic  acid,  prepared  as  above,  gave  or-carbeth- 
oxyphenylsemicarbazide  with  ethyl  iodide  ;  when  heated  to  150^ 
it  lost  I  molecule  of  water,  giving  phenylurazole  silver.  Phenyl- 
urazole silver,  from  phenylurazole  potassium,  contained  no  water 
of  crystallization  and  gave  i -phenyl -3-ethoxy-5-triazo]one  with 
ethyl  iodide.  The  potassium  sail  o/pkenytlhiosemicarbazide-a-car' 
bonic  acid,  prepared  from  equal  molecules  of  potassium  hydroxide 
and  a-carbethoxyphenylthiosemicarbazide,  contained  2  molecules 
of  water  of  crystallization.  Its  behavior  wassimilar  to  that  ofthe 
potassium  salt  of  phenylsemicarbazide-«-carbonic  acid.  i-Phenyl- 
3'thiourazole  acted  like  phenylurazole  potassium.  The  sodium 
salt  of  F-phetiyl-f-methyllkiosemicarbazide-a  carbonic  acid  was  pre- 
pared as  the  other  carbonic  acids  and  had  properties  similar  to 
them.     The  silver  salt  of  i-phenyl-f-methyllriazolyl-^-mercapian 
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was  prepared  and  contained  no  water  of  crystal lizatiou.  The 
action  of  sodium  methylate  on  ir-carbethoxyphenylsemicarbazide 
was  tried  to  see  if  this  reaction  would  ^ve  phenylurazole.  It 
did  so.  V.  J.  Chahbbrs. 

On  o-Naphthyl  Magnesium  Bromide.  BvS.  F.  Acreb.  Ber. 
d.  chem.  Ges.,  37,  625-628. — «-Broni naphthalene  was  found  to 
unite  readily  with  magnesium,  giving  a  practically  quantitative 
yield  of  a-napbthylmagnesium  bromide.  This  reacted  readily 
with  carbon  dioxide,  ketones,  benzoyl  chloride,  formic  acid  ester, 
benzaldehyde,  benzil,  and  other  like  substances.  Michler' s  ketone 
gave  a  carbinol  that  had  a  deep  green  color  in  acid  solution. 
Carbiuol^  containing  the  i-naphthyl  group,  even  when  added  in 
small  amount,  were  found  to  give  intensely  colored  solutions 
with  concentrated  acids.  That  this  color  is  not  due  to  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  carbinol  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  addition  of 
water  destroys  the  color  and  repredpitates  the  carbinol  in  quan- 
titative yield  and  unchanged  in  appearance  or  melting-point. 
The  author  suggests  that  this  color  can  best  be  explained  by  as- 
suming, with  Kehrmann,  a  quinoid  structure  for  the  salt  produced. 
ExPBRiHBNTAi,. — a-Naphthylmagnesium  bromide.  a-Bromnaph- 
thalene,  dissolved  in  a  small  amount  of  absolute  ether,  was  heated 
with  magnesium  ribbon  and  a  trace  of  iodine  or  methyl  iodide. 
The  metal  went  into  solution  and  gave  the  above  body  in  crystal- 
line condition  on  cooling.  It  decomposed  without  melting  when 
heated  to  280°.  Diphenyl-a-napklhylcarbinol  was  obtained  by  the 
interaction  of  i-naphthylmagnesium  bromide  and  benzophenone  in 
ethereal  solution,  m.  p.  is+^-iss".  It  gave  an  intensely  green- 
blue  color  when  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  or  glacial 
acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  addition  of  water  gave  the 
carbinol  again  in  pure  condition.  Color  reaction  was  very  delicate. 
a-Naphthffic  add  was  obtained  by  action  of  carbon  dioxide  on  an 
ethereal  solution  of  the  naphthyl  bromide.  Pkenyl-a-napkthylke- 
tone  was  the  product  of  the  action  of  benzoyl  chloride  on  the 
naphthyl  bromide.  The  author  expected  to  get  phenyldi-a-naph- 
thyl  carbinol  but  the  naphthyl  bromide  did  not  act  again  with  the- 
phenyl-ar-naphthyl  ketone  first  formed.  The  author  reports  that 
or-naphthylmagnesium  bromide  reacts  readily  with  benzaldehyde 
to  form  phenyt-a-naphthylcarbinol  (m.  p.  86°)  and  also  without 
difficulty  with  acetophenone,  acetone,  acetaldehyde  and  benzoin. 
V.  J.  Chambbss. 


BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Study  of  the  Nitro2enous  Constituents  of  ileat.    By  H.  S. 

Gbindlby.  Science,  19,  444. — The  object  of  the  experiments 
was  to  increase  the  present  very  limited  knowledge  of  the  proteids 
of  flesh,  in  the  condition  in  which  they  exist  in  meat  as  used  for 
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food.  The  conclusions  drawn  are  as  follows :  Cooked  meat  is 
much  less  soluble  iu  the  solvents  employed  than  raw  meat.  The 
acidity  of  a  solution  of  flesh  increases  upon  the  coagulation  of  its 
proteids.  Cold  water  extracted  3.06  per  cent,  nitrogenous 
matter  from  raw  meats  and  only  0.J7  per  cent,  from  boiled  meat. 
A  ID  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  extracted  from  raw  meats 
6. 10  per  cent,  proteid  matter  and  only  0.5  percent,  from  boiled  meat. 
A  0.15  per  cent,  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  dissolved  from 
raw  meat  2.38  per  cent,  proteid  and  from  boiled  meat  2.30  per 
cent.  A  0.15  percent,  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  dissolved 
from  raw  meat  2.88  per  cent,  of  proteid  and  4.84  per  cent,  proteid 
from  the  boiled  meat.  Hot  water  removed  from  raw  meats  0.49 
per  cent,  and  from  boiled  meats  6.24  percent,  proteid  matter. 
Of  the  total  proteid  existing  in  the  original  raw  meats  95.22  per 
cent,  was  dissolved  by  extracting  successively  with  the  above 
named  reagents,  while  only  50.59  per  cent,  of  the  total  proteid  of 
the  boiled  meat  was  thus  made  soluble.         P.  P.  Underhill. 

The  Soluble  Ferments  of  Cow's  nilk.  Bv  Joseph  Lespek- 
ANCB.  Med.  Records,  65,  447-450. — Cow's  milk  contains  numer- 
ous ferments.  The  presence  of  trypsin,  pepsin,  the  lipasic  and 
oxidizing  ferments  and  a  glycolytic  ferment  has  been  definitely 
determined.  There  is,  moreover,  reason  to  expect  further  dis- 
coveries in  this  direction  and  this  is  not  improbable  when  the  ex- 
tremely complex  nature  of  milk  is  taken  into  consideration 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

A  History  of  Saliva,  Its  Physlolosy,  Chemistry  and  Path- 
ology. By  Harold  M.  Hays.  Med,  News,  84,  583-587.— A 
review  of  the  literature  of  saliva  considered  from  the  several 
standpoints,  '  F.  P.  Undbrhiu.. 

The  Physiology  and  Pathology  of   Biliary  Secretion.     By 

Hubert  Richardson.  N.  Y.  Med.  /.,  79,  688-691.— The 
physiological  action  of  bile  salts  is  as  follows:  Injected  in  small 
doses  into  the  blood  stream  they  produce  disintegration  of  the 
erythrocytes  with  a  liberation  of  haemoglobin;  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  cells  of  the  body  they  cause  their  disintegration. 
Blood  in  which  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  bile  agglutinates  the 
typhoid  bacillus,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Bacillus  coli  communis. 
Administered  by  the  mouth  they  have  a  cholagogite  action,  and 
are,  in  fact,  the  only  drugs  that  have  the  power  to  produce  an  in- 
creased flow  of  bile,  both  solid  and  liquid  constituents  being  in- 
creased. The  presence  of  bile  salts  in  the  blood  acts  as  a  stimulus 
to  the  liver  cells.  In  smalldoses  they  aid  coagulation.  In  large 
doses  they  arrest  coagulation.  In  small  doses  they  act  as  vaso 
dilators  while  in  large  doses  they  produce  vaso  constriction.  They 
reduce  motor  and  sensory  irritability,  and  slow  the  heart  beat  by 
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direct  action  on  the  heart  muscle  and  the  cardiac  ganglia.  Thejr 
act  on  the  higher  cerebral  centres,  causing  coma  and  death. 

F.  P.  Undbshiu.. 

The  Corroborative  Method  of  Urinary  Analysis.     Bv  A.  L. 

Benedict.  Med.  Times,  32,  101-103,  This  article  gives  a  re- 
view of  the  tests  which  should  be  made  for  abnormal  constituents 
in  the  urine.  F.  P.  Undkrhiix. 

Specific  Brythrolysls.  By  Clarence  Quinan.  Beitragezur 
Chem.  Physiol,  u.  Path.,  5,  95-110. — The  results  obtained  in 
these  experiments  may  be  summarized  as  follows :  Substances 
capable  of  diffusion  play  no  r61e  in  specific  erythrolysis  but  merely 
maintain  the  osmotic  pressure.  Soluble  globulin  possesses  no 
specific  activity.  The  same  is  true  of  the  insoluble  globulin  and 
very  probably  of  the  serum  albumin,  From  the  theoretical  as  well 
as  from  the  practical  standpoint,  one  is  justified  in  accepting  the 
view  that  specific  erythrolysis  as  a  result  of  the  action  of  specific 
colloidal  bodies  corresponds  to  the  mode  of  action  excited  by 
enzymes,  F.  P.  Undbrhili.. 

Tlie  Coaxulatioo  of  the  Blood  of  Some  Arthropodi.    Bv  Leo 

LOBB.  Beilrage  zur  Ckem.  Physiol.  u.Palh.,  5,  191-308. — With 
vertebrates  as  well  as  with  invertebrates,  besides  the  coagulation 
of  fibrinogen,  an  agglutination  of  the  form  elements  of  the  blood 
may  take  place.  In  either  of  the  classes  of  animals  agglutination 
of  blood  cells  or  blood  platelets  may  be  obtained  independently  of 
coagulation  of  fibrinogen.  In  invertebrates  the  mass  of  agglu- 
tinated cells  may  be  easily  transformed  into  fibrin-lite  threads. 
The  agglutinated  cell  masses  of  the  invertebrates  have  a  strongly 
coagulating  action  upon  the  fibrinogen  present  in  plasma.  The 
agglutinated  cell  masses  of  goose  blood  have  a  relatively  weaker 
influence  upon  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  plasma  of  the  goose. 
The  action  of  tissue-coagulines  (muscle,  liver,  lymph-glands  of 
vertebrates,  muscles  of  invertebrates)  of  both  vertebrates  and  in- 
vertebrates is  specific.  This  specificity  does  not  hold  true  for 
either  class  of  animal  with  respect  to  the  coagulation  accelerating 
factors  present  in  blood -coaguline.  If  the  plasma  of  calliuectus 
be  greatly  diluted,  the  tissue  coaguline s  are  made  inactive,  while 
the  blood  coagula  still  effect  a  coagulation,  although  upon  concen- 
tration of  the  plasma  the  tissue-coagulines  may  be  made  as  strongly 
or  even  more  strongly  active  than  the  ferments  contained  in  the 
blood-coaguline.  The  same  is  true  with  goose  plasma.  The  first 
coagulation  of  the  invertebrates  may  be  compared  with  the  agglu- 
tination thrombosis  of  the  vertebrates.  The  coagulation  of 
fibrinogen  in  invertebrates  could  not  be  proved.  Leech  extract 
inhibits  the  coagulation  of  vertebrate  blood.  It  had  no  note- 
worthy inhibitory  influence  upon  the  blood  of  invertebrates.     In 
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vitro  Witte's  peptone  accelerates  the  coagulation  of  goose  blood  ; 
it  has  a  strongly  inhibitory  influence  upon  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  of  the  lobster's  plasma.  In  both  cases  Merck's  peptone  has 
either  less  or  no  action.  The  presence  of  calcium  is  of  great  sig- 
nificance in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  of  both  classes  of  animals. 
Foreign  bodies  (as  filter-paper)  accelerate  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  of  vertebrates,  but  have  no  influence  upon  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood  plasma  of  the  invertebrates.       P.  P.  Undbkeili.. 

The  Paths  of  Excretion  for  fnoi^nlc  Compounds,  i.  The 
Excretion  of  Strontium.  Bv  I^afaybtte  B.  Mbkdbi.  and  Hsnkv 
Clarkb  Thachbr.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  ii,  5-17. — Strontium  salts 
are  eliminated  to  a  relatively  small  extent  only  by  the  kidneys, 
even  after  direct  introduction  into  the  circulation.  The  excre- 
tion in  the  urine  begins  soon,  and  ceases  usually  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  larger  portion  of  the  strontium  eliminated  is 
found  in  the  faeces,  whether  the  introduction  of  the  element  be 
per  OS,  subcutaneously,  intravenously,  or  intraperitoneally.  The 
place  of  excretion  is  apparently  restricted  to  the  region  of  the 
alimentary  tract  beyond  the  stomach.  A  functional  relation  to 
certain  phenomena  of  intestinal  peristalsis,  etc.,  is  suggested. 
The  rate  of  elimination  is  slow,  and  is  apparently  influenced  by 
the  calcium-content  of  the  food.  Strontium  is  found  deposited  in 
the  body  chiefly  in  the  bones ;  traces  may  be  met  with  in  the 
liver  and  muscles.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  the  Cleavage  of  Oelatlne.  By  P.  A.  Lbvhne.  Ztschr. 
physiol.  Chent.,  41,  8-15 ;  See  this  Review  a6,  R  168  ;  also  Am, 
J.  Physiol.,  10,  xxxix.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  an  Enzyme  of  the  Thymus  Qland.  Bv  Walter  Jokbs. 
Zischr.  physiol.  Chem.,  41,  101-109  :  See  this  Review  36,  R  173  ; 
OiXso  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  xxiv-xxv.  F.  P.  Underhili.. 

A   Salt    Solution    In   Lx>comotor  Ataxia.     By  Samuel   A. 

Mathews  AND  Orville  H.  Brown.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  11,  1-5. — 
The  injection  of  a  mixture  of  250  cc.  ot/S  sodium  chloride,  1 25  cc. 
m/8  sodium  sulphate,  120CC.  sodium  citrate,  and  5  cc.  m/8  calcium 
chloride,  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  a  man  suffering  from 
locomotor  ataxia,  causes  pains  and  other  sensations  similar  to 
those  experienced  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease.  This  occurs 
even  though  it  has  been  years  since  such,  pains  were  first  felt. 
The  pains  decrease  successively  after  each  injection,  until  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth,  after  whidi  they  may  not  occur  at  all. 

F.  P.  Underhili.. 

Rhythms  of  Susceptibility  and  of  Carbon  Dioxide  Production 
in  Cleavage.  By  E.  P.  Lyon.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  11,  52-59. — 
The  fertilized  egg  of  arbacia,  if  exposed  to  temperatures  of  32°— 
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36°  C,  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  allowed  to  develop  at  room 
temperature,  shows  a  marked  difference,  depending  on  the  time 
after  fertilization  that  the  heating  takes  place.  It  is  especially 
sensitive  to  heat  just  before  cleavage.  It  is  roost  resistant  ten  to 
twenty  minate*  after  fertilization.  Just  before  the  first  cleavage 
it  is  again  resistant  to  heat,  but  becomes  susceptible  again  just 
before  second  cleavage.  There  is,  therefore,  a  rhythm  of  sus- 
ceptibility and  resistance.  The  effect  of  exposing  arbada  eggs 
to  low  temperatures  (2°-o°  C.)  for  several  hours  and  then  allow- 
ing development,  varies  greatly,  being  also  dependent  on  the  length 
of  time  after  fertilization  that  the  lowering  of  temperature  takes 
place.  The  susceptible  period  for  cold  is  quite  diSerent  from  that 
for  heat,  being,  in  fact,  more  nearly  or  perhaps  exactly  the  same 
as  the  resistant  period  for  heat  (ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  fer- 
tilization) .  This  is  also  the  stage  susceptible  to  lack  of  oxygen. 
The  resistant  period  for  cold  seems  to  come  some  minutes  before 
the  first  cleavage  and  thus  does  not  coincide  with  the  stage  most 
susceptible  to  heat.  The  production  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
segmenting  arbacia  egg  probably  runs  in  rhythms,  the  greatest 
amount  being  produced  at  the  time  of  active  cytoplasmic  division. 
F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

Nicotine  Tolerance  in  Rabbits,  and  the  Difference  In  the  Fatal 
Dose  la  Adult  and  Young  Quinea-plgs.  By  Robskt  A. 
IIatchbr.  Am.J.Pkytiol.,  11,  17-28. — Nicotine  is  very  uncer- 
tain in  its  action.  While  death  is  due  to  failure  of  respiration, 
artificial  respiration,  if  effective  at  all,  must  be  begun  before  the 
centers  show  evidence  of  marked  depression.  The  stimulating 
effects  of  heat  are  undoubtedly  useful  in  combatting  the  toxic 
effects.  No  cumulative  effects  can  be  seen  when  nicotine  is  given 
daily  for  several  days.  Nutritional  disturbances  follow  its  pro- 
longed use,  as  is  indicated  by  the  constant  loss  of  weight  after  a 
time,  and  by  the  appearance  of  ulcers  at  a  point  some  distance 
from  the  seat  of  injection,  disappearing  with  the  cessation  of  its 
use,  and  reappearing  upon  resumption.  The  preparation  of  an 
antitoxic  serum  for  nicotine  is  not  practical,  if  possible,  with 
present  knowledge.  The  average  fatal  dose  of  nicotine  for  an 
adult  rabbit  is  approximately  zo  milligrams  per  kilogram  ;  for  an 
adult  guinea-pig  the  average  fatal  dose  is  approximately  40  milli- 
grams per  kilogram,  the  very  young  guinea-pig  being  much  more 
susceptible,  the  average  fatal  dose  for  one  of  150  grams  or  less 
being  about  15  milligrams  per  kilogram.       F.  P.  Underbill. 

On  the  Coagulation  of  nilk.  By  A.  S.  Loevenhart.  Ztschr. 
physiol.  Ckem.,  41,  177-206. — The  conclusions  of  this  work  may 
be  summarized  as  follows  :  With  respect  to  the  action  of  their 
salts  upon  casein  and  paracasein  the  metals  fall  into  three  groups. 
The  salts  of  the  first  group  precipitate  neither  casein  nor  para- 
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casein ;  those  of  the  second  grronp  precipitate  paracasein  quickly 
from  its  solution  at  room  temperature,  casein  being  precipitated 
only  after  long  standing  at  40°  C,  or  by  raising  the  temperature; 
those  of  the  third  group  coagulate  both  bodies  promptly  at  room 
temperature.  To  the  first  group  beloog  the  strongest  metals,  so- 
dium, potassium,  ammonium,  and  doubtless  rubidium  and  cesium. 
The  second  group  contains  lithium,  beryllium,  magnesium,  cal- 
cium, strontium,  barium,  manganese,  iron  (ferrous),  cobalt  and 
nickel  salts.  To  the  third  group  belong  alt  the  other  heavy 
metals  including  ferric  iron.  With  the  progress  from  the  stronger 
to  the  weaker  metals  there  is  an  increase  in  the  precipitating 
power  of  their  salts  upon  ca^n  and  exactly  the  same  thing  is 
true  for  paracasein.  The  precipitation  of  paracasein  by  all  means 
of  precipitation  of  colloid  substauces,  as  by  acids,  salts  and  alco- 
hol, takes  place  with  greater  ease  than  that  of  casein.  From  this 
it  is  concluded  that  paracasein  in  its  solutions  exists  in  greater 
solution  aggregates  than  does  casein.  There  is  no  proof  that 
paracasein  and  casein  are  different  bodies,  since  all  differences 
found  are  of  a  physical  nature,  and  might  easily  be  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  modifications  of  one  and  the  same 
substance.  It  is  shown  that  decalcified  milk  is  precipitated  by 
salts  of  the  following  metals  :  Calcium,  strontium,  barium,  man- 
ganese, iron  (ferrous),  cobalt,  and  nickel.  These  facta  are  in 
favor  of  tbe  theory  according  to  which  the  coagulation  of  milk 
depends  in  great  part  upon  a  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
mineral  constituents,  without,  however,  fully  explaining  the  pro- 
cess of  coagulation.  The  coagulation  of  stale  milk  by  heating  is 
indirectly  caused  by  the  acid  produced  in  such  milk  ;  the  direct 
cause  of  the  coagulation  is  to  be  sought  in  the  calcium  salts.  The 
phenomenon  can  be  exactly  imitated  if  to  the  milk  is  added  not 
more  acetic  acid  than  would  suffice  to  precipitate  the  casein. 
Addition  of  ammonium  oxalate  hinders  the  coagulation  in  both 
cases.  These  experiments  signify  that  the  calcium  salts  present 
in  the  milk  are  not  there  in  a  form  suitable  for  the  precipitation 
of  casein  or  paracasein.  Prom  this  it  follows  that  during  rennet 
action  calcium  salts  must  be  made  of  use  for  precipitation.  The 
metacasein  reaction  of  Roberts  was  taken  into  consideration  and 
its  direct  dependence  upon  the  presence  of  calcium  salts  proved. 
Three  general  methods  lead  to  the  metacasein  reaction  :  (i)  Tbe 
employment  of  small  quantities  of  rennet ;  (3)  partial  separation 
of  calcium  salts  by  boiling  the  milk  or  by  addition  of  calcium  pre- 
cipitating substances;  (3)  dilution  of  the  milk  and  hence  dilution 
of  its  calcium  salts.  It  is  shown  that  during  the  rennet  action 
the  calcium  salts  are  very  gradually  made  of  service  for  precipita- 
tion. Further  it  was  proved  that  metacasein  represents  a  stage 
which  is  present  in  every  rennet  coagulation  of  milk  and  that  the 
time  that  lapses  between  the  appearance  of  the  metacasein  reac- 
tion and  that  of  the  coagulation  stands  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
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quantity  of  rennet  employed.  The  investigation  of  rennet  action 
upon  undiluted  and  diluted  milk  showed  that  the  transfonnation 
of  casein  into  paracasein  took  place  somewhat  before  the  separa- 
tion of  the  calcium  salts  and  that  this  transformation  occurred 
with  the  appearance  of  the  metacasein  reaction.  The  time  that 
lapses  between  the  appearance  of  the  metacasein  reaction  and  that 
of  the  coagulation  is  employed  in  making  the  calcium  salts  of 
service.  According  to  the  degree  in  which  the  calcium  salts  ac- 
cumulate, the  temperature  necessary  for  the  metacasein  reaction 
is  lowered,  until  suddenly  at  40°  C.  coagulation  takes  place. 

F.  P.  Undkrhill. 

On  the  Mechanism  of  the  Action  of  Saline  Purgatives,  and 
the  Counteraction  of  their  Effect  by  Calcium.  By  John  Brucb 
MacCallum.  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.  Physiol.,  i,  5-6  :  See  this  Review, 
afi,  R  109. 

On  the  Relative  Toxicity  of  Distilled  Water,  Sugar  Solutions 
and  Solutions  of  the  Various  Constituents  of  the  Sea  Water 
for  Marine  Animals.  By  Jacques  Loeb.  Univ.  Cal.  Pub. 
Physiol.,  I,  55-71 :  See  this  Review,  26,  R  67. 

The  Limitations  of  Biological  Research.  By  Jacques  Loeb. 
Univ.  Cal.  Pub.  Physiol.,  i,  33—37. — Lecture  delivered  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Rudolph  Spreckels  Physiological  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  California,  August  20,  1903. 

F.  P.  Underhill. 

The  Relations  of  Biology  and  the  Neighboring  Sciences.     By 

WiLHELM  OSTWALD.  Univ.  Col.  Pub.  Physiol.,  1,  11-31. — 
Lecture  delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Rudolph  Spreckels 
Physiological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  California. 

F.  P.  Undekhili.. 

The  Influence  of  5aiine  Purgatives  on  Loops  of  Intestine 
Removed  from  the  Body.  By  John  Bruce  MacCallum.  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub.  Physiol.,  i,  115-123. — When  a  loop  of  the  small  intes- 
tine of  a  rabbit  is  removed  from  the  body,  emptied,  and  suspended 
in  wt/8  sodium  chloride  solution  containing  Viij~Vio  of  i^s  volume 
of  w»/8  barium  chloride  in  such  a  way  that  the  ligatured  ends  are 
above  the  surface  of  the  fluids,  it  is  found  to  contain  after  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes  a  measurable  quantity  of  fluid  resembling  the 
normal  intestinal  juice.  Peristaltic  movements  characteristic  of 
the  action  of  barium  also  appear  in  the  loop.  A  loop  similarly 
immersed  in  »«/8  sodium  chloride,  sulphate  or  citrate  shows  active 
peristaltic  movements,  but  contains  no  fluid  after  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  If  it  is  suspended  however  in  a  m/z  solution  ot  one  of 
these  salts,  a  measurable  quantity  of  fluid  collects  in  the  loop.     A 
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loop  emptied  and  suspended  in  m/8  sodium  fluoride  is  found  to 
contain  a  measurable  quantity  of  fluid  after  fifteen  to  twenty 
minutes.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  produce  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  intestine  by  solutions  whose  concentration  is  not 
great  enough  to  cause  increased  secretory  activity.  It  is  further 
seen  that  both  peristaltic  movements  and  secretion  of  fluid  into 
the  intestine  may  be  brought  about  in  a  loop  entirely  separated 
from  the  central  nervous  system  and  which  is  not  supplied  with 
blood.  The  secretion  does  not  take  place  after  the  first  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes.  Loops  placed  in  m/S  calcium  chloride  show  no 
peristaltic  movements  and  no  secretory  activity.  Calcium  chlo- 
ride added  to  any  of  the  solutions  described  above  counteracts,  to 
a  certain  extent,  their  action  not  only  on  the  muscle,  but  also  on 
the  glandular  tissue.  P.  P.  Undbkhill. 

The  Secretion  of  Sugar  Into  the  Intestine  Caused  1^  intrave- 
nous Saline  Infusions.  By  John  Brucb  MacCaxldm.  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub.  Pkyiiol.,  1. 125-137. — The  intravenous  injection  of  large 
quantities  of  ml8-ml6  sodium  chloride  causes  a  greatly  increased 
secretion  of  fluid  into  the  intestine,  which  is  the  more  marked, 
the  more  rapid  the  injection.  This  increased  secretion  of  fluid 
into  the  intestine  is  analogous  to  the  production  by  the  same 
means  of  polyuria.  The  action  of  the  salt  solution  on  the  in- 
testine is  the  same  as  that  of  the  saline  purgatives,  and  is  analo- 
gous to  diuresis.  The  intravenous  injection  of  large  quantities  of 
m/6  sodium  chloride  solution  causes  marked  excretion  of  sugar  by 
the  intestine.  The  concentration  of  this  substance  in  the  intesti- 
nal juice  may  be  as  high  as  0.25  per  cent.  The  excretion  of 
sugar  by  the  intestine  is  analogous  to  the  excretion  of  sugar  by 
the  kidneys  (glycosuria)  produced  by  the  same  means.  Under 
similar  circumstances  sugar  is  also  excreted  by  the  stomach. 
Urea  is  found  in  the  intestinal  juice  normally  in  small  quantities, 
and  also  after  saline  infusions.  All  of  these  facts  support  the  idea 
that  the  intestine  is  in  part  an  organ  of  excretion  supplementary 
to  the  kidneys.  The  secretory  activities  of  the  two  organs  are 
stimulated  in  many  cases  by  the  same  salts  (sodium  chloride, 
sodium  sulphate,  Inirium  chloride,  sodium  citrate,  etc)  and  are 
suppressed  by  caldum.  Sugar  and  urea  are  excreted  by  the 
intestine  under  the  same  circumstances  which  accompany  their 
secretion  by  the  kidneys.  F.  P.  Undsrhill. 

On  the  Production  and  Suppression  of  Qlycosuria  In  Rabbits 
through  Electrolytes.  By  Martin  H.  Fischer,  l/niv.  Cal. 
Pub.  Physiol.,  i,  77-79  and  87-113. — The  injection  of  75-100  cc. 
of  a  '/,  molecular  sodium  chloride,  sodium  bromide,  sodium 
iodide,  or  sodium  nitrate  solution  during  each  fifteen  minutes  Into 
the  circulation  of  rabbits  brings  about  a  polyuria  and  a  glycosuria. 
The  polyuria  evidences  itself  in  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
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beginnttig  of  the  injectioti,  aod  lasts  as  long  as  the  iDJectioD  is 
continued  (twenty -seven'  hours).  The  glycosuria  does  not  ap- 
pear until  about  two  hours  after  the  beginning  of  the  injection  and 
lasts  from  siK  to  eight  hours.  The  amount  of  sugar  excreted  in  the 
urine  is  at  first  small,  rapidly  increases  to  a  maximum  and  then 
gradually  falls  to  zero.  The  amount  of  sugar  excreted  when  the 
excretion  is  at  its  height  lies  above  0.25  per  cent.  When  the  ex- 
cretion of  sugar  has  fallen  to  zero,  continued  infusion  of  the  so- 
dium salts  causes  no  more  sugar  to  appear  in  the  urine,  even 
though  the  polyuria  continues  as  before.  If  a  less  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  chloride  than  fn/6  is  injected  intravenously, 
polyuria  is  still  brought  about,  but  glycosuria  appears  not  at  all 
or  only  much  later  than  when  the  same  quantity  of  Tn/6  sodium 
chloride  solution  is  injected.  If  a  more  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  is  injected,  glycosuria  appears  the  more  rapidly 
the  greater  the  concentration  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution.  If 
glycosuria  is  started  in  an  animal  by  the  intravenous  injections  of 
pure  solutions  of  sodium  chloride,  sodium  bromide,  sodium  iodide 
or  sodium  nitrate,  the  excretion  of  sugar  can  be  markedly  lessened 
or  suppressed  entirely  by  substituting  for  the  ot/6  solutions  of  so- 
dium chloride,  bromide,  iodide  or  nitrate  a  mixture  of  one  of  these 
with  calcium  chloride.  Animals  which  will  excrete  no  more 
sugar  in  their  urine  when  a  certain  amount  of  m/6  sodium  chlo- 
ride solution  alone  is  injected  can  usually  be  caused  to  excrete 
sugar  by  substituting  for  the  pure  sodium  chloride  solution  a 
mixture  of  »j/6  sodium  chloride  with  sodium  citrate.  When  so- 
dium citrate  is  given  to  animals  which  are  already  excreting  a 
small  amount  of  sugar,  the  excretion  of  sugar  is  increased. 
Animals  seem  to  vary  in  regard  to  the  ease  with  which  glycosuria 
can  be  produced  in  them.  A  considerable  latent  period  exists  be- 
fore the  specific  effects  of  the  various  salts  show  themselves.  For 
long  intervals  of  time  the  amount  of  urine  excreted  is  about  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  ffi/6  sodium  chloride  solution  injected.  Sodium 
chloride  solutions  of  a  higher  concentration  than  this  cause  more 
urine  to  be  excreted  than  salt  solution  is  injected.  When  equi- 
tnolecular  sodium  bromide,  iodide  or  nitrate  solutions  are  injected, 
less  urine  is  usually  excreted  than  salt  solution  is  injected.  This 
is  true  also  of  sodium  chloride  solutions  of  a  lower  concentration 
than  m/6.  In  long- continued  experiments,  no  matter  what  the 
nature  of  the  injection  fluid,  the  kidneys  apparently  become  im- 
paired after  a  time,  and  less  urine  is  excreted  than  salt  solution 
is  injected.  The  substitution  of  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride, 
bromide,  iodide  or  nitrate  with  calcium  chloride  for  a  pure  solu- 
tion of  these  sodium  salts  is  followed  by  a  temporary  fall  in  the 
amount  of  urine  excreted  in  the  unit  of  time.  The  substitution 
of  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride,  bromide,  iodide  or  nitrate  with 
sodium  citrate  is  usually  followed  by  a  temporary  rise  in  the 
amount  of  urine  excreted  in  the  unit  of  time.     Sometimes  sodium 
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citrate  brings  about  a  fall  in  the  amount  of  urine  excreted.  The 
latter  is  probably  due  to  a  constriction  of  the  ureters.  The 
amount  of  urine  and  sugars  excreted  bear  no  relation  to  each  other 
and  vary  independently  of  each  other.  Albuminuria  is  a  fre- 
quent, though  not  constant,  accompaniment  of  the  glycosuria. 
F.  P.  Undbkhill. 

Hie  Influence  of  Calcium  and  Barium  on  the  Flow  of  Urine. 

By  John  Brocb  MacCallum.  Univ.  Cai.  Pub.  Physiol.,  i,  8i- 
82. — In  dogs  and  rabbits  the  quantity  of  urine  may  be  markedly 
diminished  or  almost  entirely  inhibited  by  the  introduction  of 
caldum  chloride  into  the  circulation.  Calcium  chloride  also  di- 
minishes the  flow  of  urine  produced  by  diuretics.  In  all  cases 
m/8  solutions  were  used.  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  ('/,  cc. 
m/8  solution)  of  barium  chloride  to  the  blood  causes  a  marked  in- 
crease io  the  flow  of  urine.  The  action  of  barium  is  counteracted 
by  the  injection  of  calcium  chloride.  If  larger  quantities  of 
barium  chloride  be  added  to  the  blood,  the  flow  of  urine  ceases 
abruptly  and  complete  anuria  ensues.  Calcium  chloride  added  to 
the  blood  may  at  times  overcome  this  action  but  the  influence  of 
the  barium  generally  persists.  The  action  of  calcium  and  barium 
on  the  flow  of  urine  are  in  every  way  analogous  to  their  influence 
on  the  intestine.  F.  P.  Undbrhiu.. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Chemistry  of  the  Creatinine  and 
Creatine  In  the  Urine.  By  Otto  Fouk.  Zischr.  physiol.  Chem., 
41,  223-24.3. — In  this  article  is  given  a  method  for  the  quantita- 
tive determination  of  the  creatinine  of  the  urine.  The  method, 
which  is  colorimetric,  depends  upon  the  reaction  of  JaS£ — an 
alkaline  picric  add  solution  of  creatinine  giving  a  bright  red  color. 
The  method  is  applicable  to  all  normal  urines  but  not  to  urine 
containing  acetone,  acetic  acid,  acetic  ether  or  hydrogen  sulphide. 
By  means  of  this  reaction  it  is  found  that  10  grams  of  creatinine 
dissolved  in  10  cc.  of  water  give  a  maximal  red  coloration  five  to 
ten  minutes  after  the  addition  of  15  cc.  of  1.2  per  cent,  picric  acid 
solution  and  4-8  cc.  of  a  10  per  cent,  sodium  hydroxide  solution. 
This  fluid  diluted  to  500  cc.  gives  a  solution  of  which  8.  r  mm.  in 
depth  has  the  same  color  as  that  of  8  mm.  N/2  potassium  hi- 
chromate  solution.  The  colorimeter  of  Duboscq  is  here  recom- 
mended. The  readings  on  the  colorimeter  should  be  within  0.3 
mm.  Applied  to  theurinethemethodisas  follows:  Ten  cc.  urine 
are  placed  in  a  ^00  cc.  graduated  flask,  15  cc.  picric  acid  solution 
and  5  cc.  sodium  hydroxide  added.  The  fluid  is  well  shaken  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  five  minutes.  The  liquid  is  then  made  up 
to  500  cc.  with  water,  well  shaken,  the  depth  of  color  determined 
in  the  colorimeter,  with  the  potassium  dichromate  solution  as  the 
standard.  From  this  reading  and  the  above  facts  the  quantity  of 
creatinine  may  be  calculated.     It  was  also  determined  that  normal 
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tiriae  often  contains  a  minimal  quantity  of  creatine,  and  a  method 
for  its  determination  is  also  given.  Further  a  method  is  given  by 
which  creatinine  may  be  obtained  from  the  urine  in  a  pure  condi- 
tion. It  is  also  shown  that  the  ordinary  Kjeldabl  determination 
for  nitr<^en  in  such  compounds  as  creatinine  and  creatine  is  ac- 
curate, contrary  to  the  results  of  Kutscher  and  Steudel. 

F.  P.  Undbshiu.. 


PHARflACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

A  Chemical  5tudy  of  the  Seed  of  Rhus  Qlabn.     By  G.  6. 

FrankfORTHRAND  A.  W.  Martin.  Am.J.  Pkarm.,  76,  151.— 
But  about  30  of  the  130  known  species  of  Rhus  are  considered  as 
having  any  medicinal  or  commercial  value.  Various  parts  of 
these  plants  are  used  in  the  dyeing  and  tanning  industries.  Very 
little  work  had  been  done  upon  the  seed  until  the  authors  sub- 
jected it  to  analysis.  They  found  it  to  contain  6.86  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  a  high  per  cent,  of  ash,  due  to  a  large  amount  of  dust 
collected  by  the  pubescenceof  the  husk,  several  acids  in  the  busk, 
while  extracts  of  a  complex  nature  were  obtained  with  ether, 
alcohol  and  water.  The  husk  amounted  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
weight  of  the  entire  seed. 

The  seed  proper  leaves  1.98  per  cent,  of  ash  and  is  but  slightly 
acid.  It  contains  about  9  per  cent,  of  a  single  oil  obtainable  by 
exhaustion  with  ether,  which  solidifies  at  24°  C. ,  has  a  specific 
gravity  at  20°  C.  of  0.92,  is  optically  inactive  and  almost  non- 
drying.  Its  saponification  number  in  milligrams  of  potassium 
hydroxide  per  gram  of  oil  is  between  190  and  200  and  its  iodine 
value  about  86.  The  unsaponifiable  matter  probably  contains 
cholesterols. 

The  husk  contains  acid  calcium  malate,  tannic  acid  and  a  black 
non-dtying  oil  consisting  really  of  two  distinct  oils,  the  mixture 
being  solid  at  20°  C,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  slightly  lower 
than  that  of  the  oil  from  the  seed  proper.  W.  H.  Blome. 

The  Qenus  Eucalyptus.  By  Henry  Ekabher.  Am.  J. 
Pkarm.,  76,  177. — A  review  of  several  monographs  that  have  ap- 
peared during  the  past  year,  including  Baker  and  Smith's  scheme 
of  grouping  the  eucalyptus  based  upon  the  character  of  the  oil 
they  yield.  W.  H.  Blome. 

Soaps  of  the  Veicetable  Kingdom.  By  Dr.  N.  ICruskai.. 
TkePharm.Era,  31,  303  and  329, — Nature  furnishes  us  withalarge 
number  of  ready-formed  vegetable  soaps  which  are  used  for  wash- 
ing silk,  wool  and  other  fabrics.  These  substances  all  exhibit 
the  same  physical  properties  ;  they  lather  with  water,  have  a 
peculiar  acrid  taste,  dissolve  red  blood  corpuscles,  and  hold  finely 
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divided  substances  in  suspension.  The  most  commoD  examples 
of  this  principle  are  sapouine  from  Quillaja  saponaria  and  from 
PolygeUa.  senega.  The  saponaceous  principle  was  formerly  named 
according  to  the  plant  in  which  it  occurred,  but  as  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  this  principle  is  always  the  same  wherever 
found,  the  old  nomenclature  has  been  dropped.  A  carefully  pre- 
pared alphabetical  list  of  229  plants  belonging  to  43  families,  all 
of  which  contain  saponine,  is  given.  W.  H,  Blohb. 

Damiana  (The  Mexican  Tea),  Turnera  Aphrodlsiaca.     Bv 

J.  U.  I,LOYD.  Phaiyn.  Rev.,  a2,  126. — Prof.  I.loyd  writes  from 
La  Paz,  Mexico,  the  home  of  damiana,  describing  the  plant,  its 
growth,  surroundings,  uses,  adulteration  and  exportation.  In 
Mexico  it  is  used  alike  by  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  as  a 
slightly  stimulating  tonic.  W.  H.  Blohe. 

An  American  PlneTarOII.  By  Edward  Kkehess.  Pharm. 
Rev.,  22t  150. — While  turpentine  oils  are  generally  obtained  by 
water  or  steam  distillation  from  the  oleoresin,  the  pine  tar  oils  are 
obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  roots  abounding  in 
resin.  While  working  on  these  oils  the  author  found  that  when 
the  pine  tar  oils  are  shaken  with  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
soda,  the  aqueous  layer,  after  separation  of  the  mixture,  was 
colored  yellow  or  even  brown.  Oil  of  turpentine  rectified  with 
calcium  or  sodium  hydroxide  under  like  treatment  gave  no  color 
reaction.  W.  H.  Blome. 

The  Volatile  Oil  from  Monarda  CItriodora.  By  I.  W.  Bran- 
del.  Pkarm.  Rev.,  33,  153. — The  present  preliminary  work  has 
shown  the  drug  to  yield  about  i  per  cent,  of  a  reddish  oil.  The 
presence  of  carvacrol  and  its  oxidation  product  hydrothymoquin- 
one  have  been  established.  Cymene  and  citral  are  indicated,  but 
their  presence  has  not  yet  been  fully  demonstrated. 

W.  H.  Blome. 


SANITARV  CHEMISTRY 

A  Critical  Study  of   the  Methods  in   Current  Use  for  the 
Determination  of  Free  and  Albuminoid  Ammonia  in  Sewage, 

By  Harlb  B.  Phelps.  Journal  of  Infectious  Diseases,  i,  327-340. 
— ^The  author  first  briefly  states  the  most  common  method  used 
for  determining  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  in  sewage  and 
sewage  effluents,  the  determination  of  free  ammonia  being  the 
distillation  with  live  steam  after  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate, 
and  the  determination  of  albuminoid  ammonia  by  adding  alkaline 
potassium  permanganate  to  the  liquid  from  which  the  free  am- 
monia has  been  distilled  off  and  continuing  the  distillation  with 
live  steam.     He  then  shows  by  experiments  with  urea,  gelatin. 
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casein,  egg  albumen,  peptone  and  naphthylamine,  substances 
likely  to  occur  in  sewage,  that  these  substances  when  heated  to 
100"  in  water  made  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate  give  off  nitro- 
gen or  free  ammonia,  egg  albumen  giving  off  3.2  per  cent,  of  its 
total  nitrogen  in  this  way.  The  determination  of  free  ammonia 
by  distillation  he  therefore  considers  as  inaccurate  and  advocates, 
it  being  replaced  by  the  direct  reading  of  free  ammonia,  as  pro- 
posed by  Parnsteiner  (Leitfaden  fvir  die  chemische  Untersuchung 
von  Abwasser,  Hamburg,  1902).  As  a  result  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments the  following  method  is  given  as  best  suited  to  all 
round  work  at  a  sewage  experimental  station.  Mix  50  cc.  of 
sewage  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  in  a  short  Nesster  tube  ; 
add  a  few  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  copper  sulphate  solution,  and 
after  complete  mixing  add  i  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potas- 
sium hydroxide.  When  the  heavy  precipitate  which  is  formed 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  leaving  the  supernatant  liquid 
clear,  which  takes  place  in  a  few  minutes,  take  an  appropriate 
amount  of  the  clear  solution,  usually  from  s  to  5  cc,  dilute  to  100 
cc.  with  ammonia-free  water,  and  nesslerize.  If  the  sewage  con- 
tains appreciable  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  add  to  the 
liquid  when  the  copper  sulphate  solution  is  added  a  few  drops  of 
a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  lead  acetate.  In  his  study  of  the  deter- 
mination of  albuminoid  ammonia  the  author  determined  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  obtained  by  the  albuminoid  ammonia  process 
given  above,  and  the  amount  of  nitrogen  obtained  by  the  Kjel- 
dahl  process  in  various  nitrogenous  substances  with  the  following 
result.  By  the  albuminoid  ammonia  process  egg  albumen  gave 
33  per  cent.,  vitilline  18,  cas&in  21,  peptone  30,  asparagine  73, 
urea  4,  grass  extracts — cold  water  54,  hot  water  32,  chloroform 
(chlorophyt)  29,  tap  water  45  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  nitro- 
gen found  by  the  Kjeldahl  process.  These  wide  variations  show, 
according  to  the  author,  the  little  value  of  the  determination  of 
albuminoid  ammonia  in  sewage  in  obtaining  an  idea  of  the  amount 
of  nitrogenous  matter  present  in  the  sewage,  and  he  believes  that 
for  this  determination  the  Kjeldahl  process  should  be  substituted, 
and  states  that  he  finds  by  a  comparative  study  that  the  simple 
methodusedbyPalmer(Report  of  Streams  Kxamination,  Chicago, 
1902,  p.  60)  of  merely  digesting  the  sample  with  sulphuric 
add  until  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  then  neutralizing 
and  distilling  gi\-es  as  good  results  as  either  Kjeldahl's  or  Gun- 
ning's method,  I,eonakd  P.Kinnicutt. 

A  Simple  Test  for  the  Routine  Detection  of  the  Colon  Bacil- 
lus In  Drinking  Water.  By  W.  R.  Stokes.  Joumai  0/ Infec- 
tious Diseases,  i,  341-347. — The  author  has  made  a  careful  study 
of  the  action  of  the  BactUus  coUm  as  to  its  gas-productng  proper- 
ties and  its  action  on  the  dye  known  as  neutrid  red,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  study,  the  details  of  which  are  given,  proposes  to  use 
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in  the  fenneatation  tube  lactose  bouillon  to  which  o.  i  gram  of  neu- 
tral red  per  liter  has  been  added.  With  this  bouillon  he  considers 
the  production  of  30-50  per  cent,  of  gas,  the  proportion  i  part 
carbon  dioxide  to  3  parts  hydrogen,  and  the  change  of  the  port- 
red  wine  color  of  the  bouillon  to  canary-yellow  or  dark  orange  as 
a  characteristic  reaction  for  the  Bacillus  coli  and  proposes  it  for 
the  present  as  a  provisional  test  to  be  controlled  by  isolation  in 
pure  culture,  with  the  hope  that  future  work  will  prove  that  the 
isolation  in  pure  culture  is  unnecessary. 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

Methods  ot  Water  Analysis.  Bv  A.  Robin,  Bacteriologist  to 
City  Water  Department,  Wilmington,  Del.  Am.  J.  Pkarm.,  76, 
101-116. — An  account  of  the  methods  used  in  water  analyses, 
both  chemical  and  bacterial,  and  the  objections  to  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  character  of  a  water,  simply  from  chemical  data. 
The  various  chemical  determinations  noted  are  the  ones  that  are 
usually  employed.  For  the  determination  of  turbidity,  free  and 
albuminoid  ammonia,  nitrites  and  nitrates,  the  standards  used  at 
the  Mt.  Prospect  laboratory,  Brooklyn,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Jackson,  Tech.  Quart.,  13,  are  recommended.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  turbidity,  however,  the  Nessler  tube  is  replaced  by  a 
100  cc.  glass-stoppered  bottle,  it  being  stated  that  more  accurate 
results  are  thus  obtained.  After  discussing  the  details  of  quanti- 
tative bacterial  examination  with  special  reference  to  time  of 
plating,  dilution,  composition  of  various  culture  mediums,  condi- 
tions of  cultivation,  length  of  time  of  cultivation  before  counting 
colonies,  the  following  procedure  is  stated  as  giving  results  from 
which  satisfactory  conclusions  can  be  drawn.  The  water  is  first 
examined  by  chemical  methods,  then  i  cc.  or  a  fraction  of  i  cc. 
is  plated  in  gelatin,  in  Nahrstoff-Heyden  agar,  in  litmus  lactose 
agar,  in  carbolic  acid  lactose  agar,  and  in  neutral  red  lactose 
bouillon.  The  gelatin  and  the  NahrstoffrHeyden  plates  are  kept 
at  20°  C. ,  the  others  at  37"  C.  The  litmus  lactose  agar  plates 
are  counted  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  gelatin  and 
the  carbolic  acid  lactose  agar  plates  at  the  end  of  two  days,  the 
Nahrstoff-Heyden  plates  at  the  end  of  nine  days.  As  regards 
the  examination  for  the  colon  bacillus  it  is  stated,  "The  mere 
presence  of  the  colon  bacillus,  which  is  so  widely  spread  in  nature, 
is  no  certain  indication  of  fecal  pollution,  unless  the  number  of 
B.  coliis  large.  Unfortunately,  the  methods  for  the  enumeration 
of  this  micro-organism  are  either  too  complicated  for  routine  work 
or  inaccurate ;  and,  besides,  bacteriologists  are  not  quite  agreed  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  genuine  B.  coli  communis,  there  being  a  number 
of  species  not  found  in  feces  which  closely  resemble  it." 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

Some  Refined  Methods  la  Water  Purlficatloa.  William  S. 
TopLiS.     Am.  J,  Pharm.,  76,  116-121. — A  statement  of  the  in - 
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formation  that  can  be  derived  from  the  bacterial  analysis  of 
water,  an  account  of  the  methods  used  in  detecting  the  colon 
bacillus  and  a  description  of  the  roughing  or  preliminary  filter 
used  at  the  Roxborough  filter  plant,  where  a  portion  of  the  water 
supply  of  Philadelphia  is  purified.  The  filter  is  divided  into  10 
chambers,  each  under  separate  control.  The  filling  material  con- 
sists of  several  sizes  of  broken  slag,  the  coarsest  at  the  bottom. 
On  top  of  the  slag  is  about  a  layer  of  sponge  clippings,  i  foot 
in  thickness,  pressed  to  about  6  inches  and  held  down  by  a  lat- 
tice of  woodwork.  The  water  enters  at  the  bottom  of  the  filter, 
passes  up  tbrongh  the  broken  slag  in  fine  streams,  and  passes 
through  the  sponge,  which  is  the  strainer.  The  filter  delivers 
water  at  the  rate  of  40,000,000  gallons  per  acre  per  day,  of  such 
a  quality  that  it  can  be  applied  to  the  sand  filter  at  the  rate  of 
6,000,000  gallons  peracre  per  day,  which  is  twice  the  rate  at  which 
sand  filters  are  ordinarily  worked.  The  sponge  clippings  cost 
5  cents  per  pound,  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

The  Technical  Analysis  of  Water.  By  W.  E-  Ridenodr. 
Am.  J.  Pkarm.,  76,  131-125.— An  account  of  the  methods  of 
analysis  and  the  methods  of  reporting  the  results  of  the  technical 
analyses  of  water  by  the  Geo.  W.  I,ord  Company.  The  total 
solids,  the  silica,  the  oxides  of  iron,  aluminum,  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, also  sulphuric  acid  are  determined  by  the  ordinary  gravi- 
metric methods.  The  chlorine  is  determined  volumetrically, 
Qsing  potassium  chromate  as  the  indicator.  Combined  carbonic 
acid,  by  titration  with  sulphuric  acid,  using  methyl  orange  as  in- 
dicator :  Free  carbonic  acid,  by  adding  to  the  water  a  little  barium 
and  ammonium  chloride,  and  a  known  amount  of  calcium  hydrox- 
ide solution  whose  value  has  been  determined,  and  after  stand- 
ing for  twelve  hours  and  filtering,  titrating  with  decinormal  hy- 
drochloric acid.  For  the  purpose  of  reporting  results,  the  bases 
and  acids  are  united.  The  magnesium  as  far  as  possible  isstated 
as  magnesium  carbonate  in  preference  to  reporting  it  as  sulphate, 
the  calcium  also  as  far  as  possible  as  carbonate,  any  remaiuing 
calcium  as  sulphate,  any  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  as  sodium  sul- 
phate. Leonard  P.  Kinnicdtt. 

SfMiluni   Sulphite :    A   Dangerous   Pood   Preservative.      By 

Charles  Harrington.  J<mmal In/eciiaus  Diseases,  i,  355-356. 
— Sodium  sulphite  is  used  as  an  admixture  to  meat  and  canned 
vegetables,  not  on  account  of  its  antiseptic  properties,  which  are 
very  feeble,  but  on  account  of  its  effect  on  the  appearance  of  the 
food.  It  confers  on  mince  meat  A  brilliant  red  color  which  con- 
veys to  the  purchaser  an  idea  of  freshness,  a  bleaching  effect  on 
canned  com  and  asparagus,  and  to  Hamburgh  steak  a  redness 
much  more  pleasing  than  the  grayish  brown  color  which  develops 
in  a  few  hours  if  sodium  sulphite  ts  not  added.     Meat  which  is 
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really  well  advanced  in  decompo»tion  can  be  thus  disposed  of  as 
perfectly  fresh,  for  although  the  number  of  bacteria  may  run  as 
high  as  500,000,000  per  gram,  it  may  give  off  no  marked  odor. 
The  question  whether  or  not  sodium  sulphite  acts  injuriously  on 
the  human  system  has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  Kiooka,  also 
Scherly,  stating  as  a  result  of  their  experiments  on  dogs  and 
rabbits  that  it  caused  decided  injurious  effects,  while  Abel,  Lebbin 
and  Kallmun  concluded  that  sodium  sulphite  should  be  regarded 
as  harmless.  Dr.  Harrington,  as  a  result  of  his  experiments  on 
cats,  feeding  them  for  five  months  on  mince  meat  containing  0.2 
per  cent,  of  pure  crystallized  sodium  sulphite,  concludes  that  at 
least  for  animals  and  probably  for  human  subjects  sodium  sulphite 
is  a  dangerous  admixture  to  food.      Lbonakd  P.  Kinnicutt. 

The  Relation  betweea  Unflltered  Water  and  Typhoid  Fever 
at  Lorain,  Ohio.  By  Arthur  Brown.  Eng.  News,  51,  285. — 
The  paper  gives  an  instructive  diagram  showing  the  death-rate 
from  typhoid  fever  per  roo.ooo  of  the  living  population  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Hamburg,  Germany,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  Lorain,  Ohio, 
before  and  since  those  cities  used  filtered  water,  also  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  which  still  use  unflltered  water. 
It  also  contains  a  table  showing  that  when  the  filter  plant  at 
Lorain  shut  down  for  repairs  from  July  practically  till  November, 
1903,  the  death-rate  from  typhoid  fever  which  was  zero  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  that  year  rose  to  iSo  in  August,  and  con- 
tinued at  that  point  till  December.     Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

Other  Sources  of  Typhoid  InfecUon  than  Throuffh  the  Me- 
dium of  Drinking- Waters  and  How  to  Guard  Against  Them. 
By  Searlh  Harris.  Samtarian,  53,  311-312. — The  other 
sources  noted  are  milk  supply,  ice,  oysters,  unwashed  vegetables, 
contact,  files,  dust.  As  regards  possible  infection  from  dust,  Dr. 
Harris  says  numerous  observers  have  demonstrated  that  the  ty- 
phoid germ  can  retain  its  vitality  in  dry  dust  for  a  variable  length 
of  lime,  and  recently  there  have  been  several  cases  in  which  the 
typhoid  germs  were  inhaled  into  the  lungs  thus  producing  a  true 
typhoid  pneumonia,  without  any  involvement  whatever  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  and  quotes  Eugene  Warden  of  the  Marine  Hospital 
Service  as  saying,  that  dust  is  the  great  disseminator  of  typhoid 
fever,  and  that  "  it  would  be  better  to  filter  the  street  sprinkling 
water  supply  and  allow  the  drinking  of  hydrant  water." 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

5eptic  Tank  and  Broad  irrigation  for  Sewage  Disposal  at  the 
Provincial  Jail,  Victoria.  B.  C.  Eng.  News.  51,  198.— A 
description  with  plan,  cross  and  longitudinal  section,  of  a  small 
septic  tank  designed  to  treat  1200-1800  gallons  sewage  perday. 
The  efBuent  is  run  upon  a  stiff  clay  soil,  which,  it  is  stated,  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  septic  tank  efBuent,  and  is  now  used 
for  raising  of  vegetables.  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 
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Water  Purification  at  Plttsbunc.  Pa.  Eng.  Record,  49,  266. 
— Col.  A.  M.  Miller,  Rudolph  Hering,  and  John  W.  Hill  have  made 
a  report  on  the  purification  of  the  water  supply  of  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
The  report  calls  for  forty  covered  sand  filters  of  an  acre  each, 
based  on  a  consumption  of  200  and  350  gallons  per  capita  depend- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  city  considered,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
plant  being  $6,750,000.  The  question  of  preliminary  filtration 
through  roughing  filters  similar  to  those  used  at  Philadelphia, 
whereby  the  first  cost  of  the  works  might  be  reduced  by  about 
$750,000  and  the  maintenance  charges  by  about  $12,000  was 
considered,  but  in  the  opinion  of  Col.  Miller  and  Mr.  Hering  it 
would  be  taking  too  serious  a  chance  to  introduce  them  at  Pitts- 
burg before  more  complete  information  concerning  them  was  ob- 
tained, as  they  have  not  as  yet  been  tried  with  water  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  purify,  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

A  Rapid  Filter  Plant  for  the  New  Chester  Water  Co.  Eng. 
Record,  49,  245. — A  description,  with  plans,  of  the  new  mechan- 
ical filtration  plant  for  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  a  city  of  about 
18,000  inhabitants  taking  its  water  supply  from  the  Delaware 
River.  The  city  since  1891  has  introduced  aluminum  sulphate 
into  the  water  at  the  force  main  at  the  pumping  station.  In 
traveling  through  3j^  miles  of  force  main  between  the  pumping 
station  and  the  reservoirs  the  coagulant  became  thoroughly  mixed 
with  the  water,  and  opportunity  for  settlement  was  obtained  by 
passing  the  water  successively  through  three  reservoirs.  Owing 
to  increased  consumption  the  above  method  became  inadequate 
and  in  1902  the  construction  of  a  mechanical  filtration  plant  was 
undertaken.  The  filters  are  8  in  number,  15  feet  inside  diameter, 
constructed  of  2^  inch  dressed  cypress  lumber  bound  with  fiat- 
iron  hoops,  total  capacity  4,000,000  gallons  per  twenty-four 
hours.  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

Illustrated  Description  of  Some  Filter  Plants  and  Results. 

By  Morris  Knowi.es,  Engineering  Society  of  Western  Penn. , 
December,  1903. — A  description  with  illustrations  of  the  Law- 
rence, Mass.,  of  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  of  the  Little  Falls,  N.  J., 
water  filtration  plants  and  tables  showing  some  of  the  results  ob- 
tained at  Lawrence,  Philadelphia  and  the  Pittsburg  experimental 
plant.  A  description  is  also  given  of  the  new  covered  filter  to  be 
built  at  Lawrence  and  designed  by  Chapin  and  Knowles.  The 
filter  is  31  bays  long  by  7  wide,  and  has  a  groined  arch  roof,  de- 
signed to  have  3  feet  of  earth  on  top  ;  also,  it  has  an  inverted 
arch  floor.  The  net  filtering  area  will  be  about  three-fourths  of 
an  acre.  The  vaulting  is  to  have  a  clear  span  of  13  feet  2  inches, 
with  a  rise  of  2  feet  9  inches  and  be  6  inches  thick  at  the  crown 
and  21  inches  thick  over  the  piers.  The  filter  and  the  court  are 
surrounded  by  an  embankment  10  feet  wide  at  the  top  and  planned 
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with  sluice-way  openings,  so  that  draiaage  water  will  run  to  the 
river,  but  with  mtans  for  closing,  so  that  the  floods  of  the  river 
will  not  enter  upon  the  surface.  The  underdratn  system  will  con- 
sist of  a  concrete  main  collector,  in  the  form  of  an  Etrch,  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  fitter  in  the  center  bay.  This  collector 
is  provided  with  three  maaholes,  to  permit  of  entrance  for  clean- 
ing, if  the  occasion  demands.  The  laterals  from  this  main  col- 
lector consist  of  about  15  feet  of  12-inch  terra  cotta  channel  pipe 
(or  one-half  pipe),  laid  with  open  joints,  reducing  to  a  6-indi, 
and  extending  to  the  center  of  the  outside  bay.  The  gravel  is  to 
be  12  inches  thick  and  of  graded  sizes,  and  this  will  be  covered 
with  4j4  feet  of  filter  sand.  Lbonard  P.  KiNNictJTT. 


INDU5TRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 

The   Development  of  the   riodem   By-product  Coke-Oven. 

By  Christophsr  G,  Atwatbr.  Ttans.  A.  I.  M.  E.,  33,  760, 
— In  the  United  States,  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
coal  coked  was  done  in  by-product  ovens  in  1901.  lu  1903  the 
percentage  production  was  brought  up  to  about  13  per  cent.  In 
speaking  of  the  improvements  efiected  in  this  country  the  ovens 
are  compared  with  the  Otto-HoSmann  oven  as  perfected  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  first  plant  erected  iu  this  country  was  for  the  Cambria 
Steel  Co.,  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  this  type  with  improvements  in 
various  details  was  erected  at  Glassport,  Everett,  Sydney,  Hamil- 
ton, Camden,  and  Lebanon,  in  this  country,  and  Canada. 

This  pattern  ' '  consists  essentially  of  a  retort  built  of  refractory 
materials  33  feet  long,  18  to  20  inches  wide  and  6  feet  high.  The 
ovens  are  separated  by  a  division  wall  containing  vertical  flues, 
through  which  the  heat  is  supplied.  The  foundations  consist  of 
masonry  arches  running  lengthwise  of  the  battery,  the  two  outer 
arches  forming  the  regenerative  chambers,  which  are  characteris- 
tic of  this  method  of  firing.  Through  these  regenerators  the  out- 
going hot  gases  and  the  incoming  air  for  combustion  pass  alter- 
nately. The  regenerators  are  provided  with  reversing  valves  at 
the  ends  of  the  oven  battery,  in  connection  with  the  necessary 
chimney-stacks.  The  gas  is  admitted  alternately  by  two  burners, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  oven,  to  the  space  beneath  the  division 
wall  flues.  The  air  for  combustion  rises  from  the  regenerator 
below  to  the  space  beneath  the  oven  floor  and  passes  to  the  com- 
bustion chamber  beneath  the  flues.  The  passage  of  the  hot 
gases  is  up  the  vertical  flues  in  one-half  of  the  division  wall, 
along  the  horizontal  flue  at  the  top  and  down  the  flues  at  the 
other  half  of  the  division  wall  to  the  regenerator  below.  The 
characteristics  of  this  construction  are :  i.  Vertical  flues ;  2.  The 
use  of  regeneration. ' ' 
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At  Everett  a  large  electrically  driven  larry  fills  the  retorts.  It 
also  has  an  electric  door-hoist  and  pusher,  for  discharging  the 
coke.  The  principal  innovation  in  this  plant,  however,  is  in  the 
division  of  the  gases  in  which  the  high  candle-power  illuminating 
gas  is  separated  from  the  lower  candle  power  gas  which  comes  later 
and  is  used  for  power  purposes.  The  gases  are  treated  separately. 
Id  the  Sydney  plant  the  gases  are  not  separated  but  an  improve- 
ment has  been  installed,  that  of  compressing  the  coal  into  a  solid 
block  for  charging.  This  improves  the  coke  and  increases  the 
capacity  of  the  oven. 

The  plant  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  about  the  same  except  that  the 
gases  are  divided. 

More  recently  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  this  type 
of  oven  which  consist  in  having  a  series  of  large  Bunsen  burners 
at  different  points  below  the  oven  instead  of  at  one  end.  This  is 
also  used  with  regenerators.  The  regenerative  chambers  are  also 
separated  from  the  oven  supports  to  extend  their  length. 

S.  P.  Sadtler. 

Protection  of  Steel  from  Corrosion.  By  Charles  L.  Norton. 
Report  IX  of  the  Insurance  Engineering  Experiment  Station, 
Boston,  Mass. — Specimens  of  steel  of  all  degrees  of  initial  cor- 
rosion were  embedded  in  concrete. 

The  conclusions  were  that  rusting  of  the  steel  did  not  take 
place  or  progress  to  any  appreciable  extent  and  that  concrete  is 
suitable  for  the  stability  and  durability  of  modem  steel  structures, 
if  the  mixing  is  done  properly  and  voids  are  not  too  numerous. 

Cinders  were  found  to  be  satisfactory  for  mixing,  if  of  the 
proper  degree  of  fineness  and  properly  wetted. 

S.  P.  Sadtlsr. 

Requlremeats  tor  Concrete.  Paper  read  before  the  Indiana 
Engineering  Society  at  Indianapolis,  January  14,  1904.  By  S.  B. 
Newberry.  He  states  that  quartz  gravel  is  better  for  cement 
than  crushed  stone,  as  it  is  harder  and  leaves  less  voids  in  the 
round  form  than  in  the  angular  condition. 

The  proportion  of  voids  in  concrete  work  to  the  cement  is  of 
greater  importance  than  has  heretofore  been  thought.  The 
strength  of  concrete  is  proportional  to  the  ratio  of  the  percentage 
of  cement  to  voids.  The  superficial  area  of  the  stone  is  also  im- 
portant, as  all  surfaces  must  be  coated  with  cement  to  get  ad- 
hesion at  those  places.  Therefore  it  is  claimed  that  coarser  mate- 
rial gives  greater  strength  for  this  reason.  Machine- mixing  is 
recommended  ;  the  sand  and  cement  are  mixed,  then  wetted  and 
then  the  wet  stone  added.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 

The  riaklng  and  Settling  of  Bleachlng-powder   Solutions. 

By  Martin  L.  Griffin.    /.  Soc.  Ckem.  Ind.,  February  29,  1904, 
— For  the  best  results  in  the  making  of  bleaching-powder  solu- 
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tions,  a  powder  containing  38  to  39  per  cent,  of  available  chlorine 
should  be  used,  as  there  is  less  trouble  with  the  sludge. 

The  nature  of  the  water  has  an  influence  on  the  rate  of  settling 
of  bleaching -powdcT  solutions;  the  presence  of  even  small  amounts 
of  available  carbon  dioxide  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  rapidity 
of  settling.  The  temperature  aflects  the  settling  by  increasing 
the  difference  in  gravity  between  water  and  sediment  in  warmer 
solutions.  The  steam  from  the  siphon  used  by  the  author's  com- 
pany to  move  the  solutions  keeps  the  water  up  to  a  temperature 
of  55  "-60"  F. 

The  only  agitation  employed  is  "wetting  out"  and  mixing, 
which  only  takes  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  As  a  strength  of  solu- 
tion the  author  recommends  making  it  up  to  5"  B£.  which,  when 
mixed  with  the  liquor  from  the  first  washing  of  the  sludge,  gives 
a  finished  solution  of  3°  B6.  which  gives  the  best  results  in  prac- 
tice. This  strength  requires  a  capacity  of  about  i  cubic  foot  for 
each  3.75  pounds  of  high  test  powder. 

A  plant  of  small  requirements  should  consist  of  two  round  or 
square  concrete  tanks  (preferably  square  for  facility  in  mixing) 
somewhat  deeper  than  their  width,  with  agitators  and  adjustable 
siphons  and  a  common  outlet  pipe  to  a  storage  tank  at  least  as 
large  as  the  two  tanks  combined.  The  two  mixing  tanks  should 
be  flush  with  the  charging  floor  and  the  storage  tank  at  a  lower 
level  so  that  the  liquors  would  flow  into  it  by  gravity. 

One  mixer  contains  freshly  made-up  solution  of  4.5'  B&,  and  is 
allowed  to  settle  while  the  other  has  a  sludge  from  a  former  mix-up 
of  the  same  strength.  This  is  filled  up  with  fre.sh  water  (or  weak 
liquor)  and  agitated  enough  to  just  stir  it  up  uniformly  and  is 
then  allowed  to  settle.  It  will  have  a  strength  of  about  1^4"  B£. 
When  drawn  oS  together  uniformly,  the  mixed  liquor  will  have 
a  strength  of  about  3°  B^.  The  sludge  from  the  second  liquor  is 
again  covered  with  fresh  water,  filling  the  mixer,  making  a  third 
liquor.  This  is  then  discharged,  after  settling  into  the  other  tank 
containing  strong  sludge  to  make  the  second  liquor  in  that  tank. 

In  larger  scale  work,  the  solutions  are  moved  by  a  4-inch  cen- 
trifugal pump.  The  solutions  at  55"  F.  will  require  about  five 
hours  to  settle,  leaving  about  3  cubic  feet  of  sludge  for  each  100 
pounds  of  powder. 

The  author  continues  as  follows : 

"  The  strong  sludge  is  washed  successively  with  two  waters, 
making  what  is  called  second  and  third  liquors.  The  second 
liquor  is  made  by  running  off  the  settled  strong  sludge  into  the 
mixer  by  gravity,  and  it  is  to  remain  there  without  agitation  until 
the  tank  has  been  about  three-quarters  filled  with  the  third  liquor, 
when  the  valve  on  the  mixer  is  opened  and  the  pump  throws  it  on 
top  of  the  settler  containing  the  weak  liquor.  In  this  way  the 
strength  of  the  sludge  becomes  diffused  through  the  water  and 
washed,  being  denser  and  heavier.     The  result  is  a  weak  liquor 
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of  uniform  strength  with  no  agitation  except  what  it  gets  in  pass- 
ing through  the  pump  and  connecting  piping, 

"The  third  liquor  is  made  by  repeating  the  above  operation  on 
the  sludge  of  the  second  liquor,  using  water  only.  When  this 
has  settled  and  the  liquor  has  been  pumped  off  for  the  making  of 
a  second  liquor,  the  sludge  is  washed  out  into  one  of  the  two  final 
settling  hasins  or  tanks."  S.  P.  Sadti^r. 

Artificial  Silk.  By  J.  Merritt  Matthews.  /.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  February  29,  1904. — The  best  known  methods  of  manufac- 
turing artificial  or  imitation  silk  are  reviewed. 

The  most  used  method,  that  of  Chardonnet,  in  which  a  filament 
of  nitrocellulose  is  obtained  by  forcing  a  collodion  solutioD 
through  capillary  openings  and  the  filaments,  after  being  united 
to  form  a  thread,  are  denitrated  by  an  alkaline  sulphide  solution, 
is  treated  at  greatest  length. 

The  grade  of  nitrocelluse  used  is  of  low  degree  of  nitration, 
called  pyroxylin,  soluble  in  ether-alcohol  and  for  this  purpose 
may  he  made  from  wood  pulp.  A  viscous  solution  of  this  collo- 
dion is  forced  through  glass  capillary  tubes  and  after  evaporation 
of  the  solvent  (as  much  this  as  is  possible  being  drawn 
o9  and  condensed)  is  denitrated  in  a  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
phide. The  resulting  threads  are  lustrous  but  colored  yellow  and 
must  be  treated  with  bleaching-powder. 

The  process  is  carried  out  chiefly  in  the  town  of  Besancon,  in 
France. 

Lenher's  silk  is  another  product  and  differs  from  Chardonnet's- 
chiefly  in  containing  drying  oil. 

Artificial  silk  made  from  Cross  and  Bevan's  "  viscose"  is  being; 
manufactured  to  the  extent  of  about  300  pounds  a  day  at  Lans- 
downe,  near  Philadelphia,  but  is  still  in  experimental  stages. 

Daring  the  year  ending  with  June,  1902,  there  was  imported 
into  the  United  States  about  $170,000  worth  of  artificial  silk. 

Artificial  silk  does  not  have  sufficient  strength  for  anything  but 
the  filling  of  silk  goods  and  is  used  chiefly  in  braids  and  trimmings. 
It  is  especially  weak  when  wet.     It  takes  dyes  readily. 

S.  P.  Sadtler. 
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742,830,  Oliver  W.  Brown,  Bloomington,  and  Wm.  F.  Ces- 
terla,  Marion,  Ind.  HetfUlurgical  process.  Zinc  blende  and 
lime  2  parts  each  and  carbon  7  parts  are  mixed  and  heated 
in  an  electric  furnace  to  make  calcium  carbide,  metallic  zinc,  and 
carbon  disulphide. 

742,845.  Oscar  Dresel,  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Eiberfeld  Co.,  N.  Y.    1-Aoetyl  ainlno-2-4-dlamlnobeiizene. 
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A  white  crystalline  powder  melting  at  isS^-i^g'  C.  soluble  in 
water,  less  soluble  in  benzene  and  alcohol  and  changed  to  amioo- 
methylbenzimidazole  on  boiling  with  glacial  acetic  acid. 

742,887.  Frederick  C.  Meyer.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  MePCury 
ItimaCS*  A  water  tank  with  a  discharge  pipe,  a  cupola  with  its 
lower  edge  in  the  water  of  the  tank,  a  pipe  connecting  the  furnace 
and  the  tank  and  a  fan  in  said  pipe  to  draw  ore  fumes  and  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  from  the  furnace  and  deliver  them  in  the  tank 
on  the  water. 

742.910,  Robert  E.  Schmidt,  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Assignor 
toElberfeld  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Anthraqulnone-a-disul- 
pbonlo  aolds.  Anthraquinone  is  treated  with  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  presence  of  mercury  till  siilphonation  is  completed  and 
the  resulting  1-5  and  i-S-disulpho  adds  are  separated  by  fractional 
crystallization  or  by  potassium  chloride, 

742.924.  Charles  W.  Stevens,  Harvey,  111.  Artificial  Stoue. 
The  mold  is  lined  with  a  composition  of  sand,  lime,  water  and  sugar 
before  packing  the  stone  mixture  therein,  the  cast  being  removed 
after  curing. 

742,997.  Carl  Jung  and  Adolf  Kittel,  Vienna,  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Assignor  one-half  to  Adolf  Brecher,  same  place.  InSUla- 
tlngr  matarlal.  A  mixture  of  dried  casein  and  oil  10,  gum  15, 
and  sulphur  2  parts  is  molded  and  vulcanized. 

743,025.  Ludwig  vonOrth,  Berlin,  Germany.  SatuFatlng;a 
liquid  bath  with  SfaS.  The  bath-tub  is  provided  with  a  per- 
forated false  bottom  beneath  which  gas  is  delivered  by  a  perforated 
pipe,  and  also  the  tub  has  a  transparent  portion  of  its  side  through 
which  light  rays  may  be  sent  from  any  suitable  source, 

743.031.  George  T.  Pratt,  Westbrook,  Me.  Insulating; 
material.  A  mixture  of  leather  pulp  75,  and  sulphite  wood 
pulp  25  parts  is  impregnated  with  mineral  wax  70,  rosin  ao,  and 
alum  10  parts  by  weight, 

743,051.  Joseph  H,  Amies,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Assignor  to 
Amies  Asphalt  Co, ,  same  place.  Asphalt  pavement.  Asphalt 
is  powdered,  mixed  two  to  one  with  petroleum  oil,  this  paste  is 
heated  to  180"  F.,  and  mixed  with  sand  heated  to  215°  F, 

743,071.  Richard  Gley  and  Otto  Siebert,  Berlin,  Germany. 
Assignors  to  Aktten  Gesellschaft  fiir  Anilin  Fabrikation,  same 
place.  Red  mono  azo  dye.  The  diazo  compound  of  the  sulpho 
acid  (C.H,)XSO,H.NH,,  in  which  X  is  NO,,  CI  or  CH„  is  mixed 
with  /9-hydroxyuaphtboic  acid,  A  red  powder  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  soluble  violet-red  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  form- 
ing red  lakes,  very  fast, 

743,120.  Robert  W,  Watson,  Silverton,  Colo.  ClaSSlfler  for 
crushed  material.  A  series  of  conical  settling  tanks  have  their 
lower  delivery  nozzles  on  the  same  level,  the  inflow  into  the 
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smallest  taolc,  the  side  of  each  cone  rising;  higher  against  the 
flow,  so  that  the  last  cone  is  the  largest  tank  in  the  series. 

743,209.  Herbert  H.  Wing,  New  Brighton,  New  York,  So- 
dium SUlphltS,  A  copper  nickel  matte  is  smelted  with  sodium 
sulphate  and  carbon,  the  melt  run  into  pots,  cooled,  and  the  tops 
separated  from  the  bottoms,  grinding,  leaching  and  filtering  the 
tops  and  adding  to  the  liquor  copper  oxide  and  stirring,  whereby 
the  soda  is  obtained  as  caustic  soda,  and  on  saturating  the  liquor 
with  sulphur  dioxide  sodium  sulphite  is  obtained. 

743,214.  Charles  N.  Authouy,  Organ,  New  Mexico.  Assay 
tuFliaoe.  Egg  shaped  in  plan,  with  two  chambers,  the  smallest 
next  the  chimney  end,  and  both  with  baffle  plates,  and  with  a 
blast  inlet. 

743.305-  Geoi^  Merling,  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  Robert 
Welde,  Hochst-on-Main,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Farbwerke, 
vor.  Meister  Lucius  und  Bruning,  Hochst-on-Main,  Germany. 
Trlmethylcyelohexenoneearboxyllc  acid  ester.  Ethyiic  aceto- 
acetate  is  condensed  with  isopropyltdene  ethyiic  aceto-acetate 
forming  a  colorless  oil,  miscible  with  ether,  alcohol  and  benzene 
but  not  with  water,  having  a  feeble  aromatic  odor  and  boiling  at 
I 46"-! 48°  C. 

743.3'3-  Wm.  H.  Murphy,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Oxyhydro^eil 
blowpipe.  The  centra)  oxygen  tube  may  be  extended  or  re- 
tracted and  is  surrounded  by  several  hydrogen  tubes  forming  a 
compound  jet. 

743,338.  Franz  Scherhag,  Vienna,  Austria-Hungary.  Color- 
ings g^laSS.  A  coat  of  collodion  is  first  applied,  then  a  water 
color  of  aniline  dye,  and  finally  a  baking  varnish. 

743,349.  Edgar  C.  Thrupp,  Walton-on-Thames,  England, 
Llqueqring  air  and  separatlnsr  oxyjfon.  An  arrangement  of 
pumps,  coolers  and  interchangers  in  which  a  part  of  the  power 
used  is  supplied  by  the  compressed  air. 

743,352.  Edward  N.  Trump,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  EvaporatlnfT 
liquors.  The  liquor  is  heated,  the  pressure  reduced  and  the 
crystals  collected  while  a  circulation  of  the  liquor  is  kept  up,  all  in 
a  vacuum. 

743i38o.  Wm.  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Assignor 
one-half  to  Eugene  Mayer,  Spring  Garden  Borough,  Pa.  In- 
crustation preventlTe.  Caustic  5oda'40,  extract  logwood  12, 
ivory  black,  zinc  sulphate  and  manganese  dioxide  4  pounds  each 
by  weight,  water  52  gallons. 

NOVBUBBR  10,  1903. 

743,422.  David  Bachrach,  Baltimore,  Md.  Assignor  one 
third  to  Emile  Berliner,  Washington,  D.  C.  Nitrocellulose 
compound.     A  slow  burning  nitrocellulose  compound  containing 
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pyroxylin  4  parts,  camphor  3,  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  salt  thereof 
as  calcium  chloride  2,  and  sulphuric  acid  i  part,  and  after  mixing, 
add  4  parts  calcined  plaster. 

743,427.  Charles  L.  Beck,  Towanda,  Pa.  Assignor  toTo- 
-wanda  Paint  Remover  Co.,  same  place.  Pafnt  PBIUOTdP.  Lime 
5,  sodium  carbonate  and  salt  i  part  each,  and  water  as  required. 

743,431-2-3.  Frederick  S.  Blackmarr  and  Joseph  L.  Willford, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Process  and  apparatus  for  making  OZOne. 
A  series  of  tubes  or  cylinders  arranged  one  within  the  other,  and 
through  which  the  air  or  oxygen  is  passed,  and  coils  of  wire  ar- 
ranged alternately  in  close  contact  with  the  inside  and  outside 
respectively  of  the  glass  tubes,  the  ends  of  said  coils  beirg  con- 
nected to  a  source  of  electricity.     743,431  claims  the  process. 

743,468.  Robert  Dempster,  Marietta,  Ohio.  Fixed  gaS.  Op- 
posing jets  of  hot  air  and  mixed  air  and  petroleum,  etc.,  are  forced 
into  opposite  ends  of  heated  retorts  so  as  to  make  a  fine  spray,  and 
the  resulting  vapor  is  driven  through  heated  asbestos  which  filters 
out  the  heavier  impurities  that  are  oxidized  by  the  air. 

743,522.  Henry  Keppler,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  CoatlnET  glasa 
or  fabrics.  First  apply  medium  bronze  lacquer  and  luminous 
powder  (Balmains  paint),  then  dry,  next  apply  white  rubbing 
varnish,  dust  immediately  with  bronze  powder,  give  it  a  copper 
bath  by  electrolysis  and  paint.  Applied  on  one  side  of  incandes- 
cent lamp  globes. 

743,550-1.  James  A.  Og^den,  Deadwood.'S-  D.  Assignor  to 
S.  W.  Russell,  same  place.  Apparatus  and  process  ofextraet- 
Ing  metals  from  cyanide  solutions.  Two  solution  tanks,  one 
for  the  cyanide  solution,  the  other  for  a  decomposing  solution,  are 
arranged  above  a  mixing  tank  provided  with  an  agitator  and  a 
settling  tub.  The  two  solutions  are  tun  first  into  the  mixing 
tank  and  then  into  the  settling  tub. 

743,566.  Walter  Rubel,  Berlin,  Germany.  Alloy.  Alumi- 
num 41,  copper  5,  cadmium  4. 

743,632.  Charles  E.  Gale,  TJtica,  N.  Y.  Assignor  one-half  to 
Martiu  G.  Whitney,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Putty.  Whiting  4, 
white  lead  i,  beeswax  2,  tallow  i,  ground  cork  i,  and  machine  oil 
V«  part. 

743,664.  Robert  E.  Schmidt,  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Farbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Anthra- 
<|Ulnone-a-sulphonle  acid.  The  potassium  salt  forms  straw- 
yellow  brilliant  leaflets  hardly  soluble  in  water ;  this  solution  on 
adding  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  dust  turns  an  intense  yellow, 
when  heated  to  180°  C.  with  ammonia  it  becomes  a-aminoan- 
thraquinone,  and  on  treatment  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  methyl- 
amine  at  t70°-i8o''  C,  forms  (V-methylaminoanthraquinone. 
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743,668.  Robert  Suchy  and  Heinrich  Specketer,  Griesheim-on- 
Main,  G«rmauy.  Assignors  to  Chemische  Pabrik  Griesbeim 
Electron,  same  place.  Chpomitim  from  chrome  iron  ore.  The 
chrome  ore  is  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  and  an  oxidiz- 
ing agent,  and  an  electric  current  passed  through  the  mixture, 
then  the  insoluble  ferric  sulphate  is  filtered  oS  from  the  chromo- 
sulpbo  acid. 

743,677.  Havens  B.  Bayles,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Fuel.  As- 
bestos saturated  with  glycerin. 

743.73*-  Wm.  J.  Knox,  West  Fairlee,  Vermont.  Assignor  to 
George  Westiughouse,  Pittsburg,  ?a.  Cuprous  magnetle 
oxide.  Molten  copper  is  oxidized  in  the  presence  of  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron  in  a  vessel  with  basic  or  neutral  lining. 

743'733-  As  above  for  Chemical  Compound.  CupPOaS  Oxlde 
carrying  in  molten  homogeneous  solution  magnetic  oxide  of  iron. 

743.778-  Joseph  Turner,  Huddersfield,  England.  Yellow 
dye.  m-Dinitrodiphenylamine-/-sulphonic  acid  is  combined  with 
nitric  add,  heated,  and  the  dye  salted  out.  It  is  a  bright  yellow 
powder,  soluble  in  water. 

743,803.  Wm.  J.  Armbruster,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Ptsrment. 
Barium  carbonate,  aluminum  hydroxide  and  barium  sulphate. 
A  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  and  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  made 
and  added  to  a  solution  of  aluminum  sulphate,  then  barium  sul- 
phide is  added  and  the  precipitate  recovered. 

743,918.  Fred  Pape,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Composition  to  pre- 
vent adhesion  of  paper  to  rubber  in  printing.  Powdered  litho- 
graphic stone  300,  gelatine  i ,  and  glycerin  2  parts  are  mixed  and 
applied  to  the  rubb^  first  coated  with  gum  arable  6,  and  fish  glue 
4  parts. 

743.959-  Samuel  Turner,  Sowerby  Bridge,  and  Frederick  W. 
Akeroyd,  Baley,  England.  Treating  hot  refuse  soapsuds. 
Cold  air  is  blown  through  the  suds  to  oxidize  and  cool  it,  soot  or 
soil  added,  and  finally  acid  to  curdle  and  separate  the  grease. 

743,986.  Arthur  Nicolaier  and  Paul  Hunsalz,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many. Assignors  to  E.  Sobering,  same  place.  Methylene  hlp- 
puric  aeld.  A  white  crystalline  powder  difficultly  soluble  in 
water  and  melting  at  i5r°  C.  Made  by  the  reaction  of  hippuric 
acid  on  paraformaldehyde  in  presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 
NOVBUBBR  17,  1903. 

744,031.  Wm.  B.  Brookfield,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Making^  Steel. 
Fifteen  or  less  parts  each  of  chromium  and  molybdenum 
are  fused  with  70  or  more  parts  of  iron,  the  mass  broken 
into  fragments  and  again  fused  in  crucibles. 

744,03a.     As  above,  using  tungsten  in  place  of  molybdenum. 

744,033.  As  above,  using  tungsten,  molybdenum  and  chro- 
mium. 
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744.034.  As  above,  using  niolybdeaum  alone  with  the  iron, 

744.035.  As  above,  for  the  process  of  mixing  a  base  and  a 
hardening  metal  to  form  an  alloy,  melting  the  mass,  breaking  it 
into  fragments,  and  remelting  it  in  a  crucible. 

744.036.  As  above,  for  melting  a  part  of  the  hardening  metals 
with  the  iron  in  the  first  ftisioa,  and  adding  the  remainder  in  the 
second  fusion. 

744,077.  Charles  H.  Ingalls,  Danvers.  Mass.  Assignor  to  the 
General  Electric  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Commutator.  A 
commutator  for  an  electric  motor  is  coated  with  a  soluble  sulphide, 
which  may  be  a  sulphide  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made,  or  may 
be  potassium  polysulphide. 

744,095.  Guy  Osbom,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to  De 
Ronde  Osbom  Co.,  same  place.  Paint  remover.  Benzine,  ben- 
zene, and  carbon  disulphide  5  each,  amyl  acetate  2.5  and  acetone 
37.5  gallons,  paraffin  of  120",  10  pounds. 

744,128.  Emerson,  H,  Strickler,  Baltimore,  Md.  Making 
trlsodlum  phosphate.  A  solution  of  niter  cake  is  applied  to 
calcium  phosphate,  the  mixture  concentrated,  furnaced  in  the 
presence  of  carbon,  the  furnaced  product  dissolved  in  water  and 
the  phosphate  crystallized  out. 

744,132.  Carrington  C.  Tutweiler,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  As- 
signor to  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  same  place.  Apparatus 
for  ^as  analysts.  A  burette  and  manometer  is  centrally  mounted 
on  8  stand  with  an  absorption  apparatus  on  each  side,  connecting 
pipes,  and  a  peculiar  four-way  cock  having  three  openings  in  the 
same  plane,  two  up  and  one  down,  and  a  fourth  at  right  angles, 
the  plug  having  two  inclined  passages  and  a  branch  passage. 

744. 1 70.  Andre  Darlat,  Paris,  France.  Coating  with  metal. 
The  object  to  be  plated  is  brought  in  contact  with  metallic  alumi- 
num in  an  alkaline  bath  containing  a  pyrophosphate  of  an  alkali 
metal  and  a  salt  of  the  metal  to  be  deposited  in  presence  of  am- 
monium chloride. 

744.171.  Henry  T.  Davis  and  Ernest  Berrett,  Lewisbam,  Eng- 
land. Assignors  to  Davis-Perrett,  Limited,  London,  England. 
Separatlngf  oil  from  water  by  electrolysis.  A  conducting  liquid 
as  a  solution  of  soda  or  potash  is  added  to  water  containing  oily 
particles  in  an  emulsive  condition  and  an  electric  current  is  passed 
through  it,  whereby  the  particles  are  agglomerated  and  the  water 
is  then  filtered. 

744.208.  Gottlieb  Kolb,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Composition 
for  hardening^  steel'  Colophony  70,  prussiate  of  potash  30, 
copper  vitriol  and  linseed  oil  10  each. 

744,218.  Ludwig  Mond,  London,  England.  Making:  ET&B.  A 
bed  of  fuel  is  blown  to  incandescence  and  thereby  distilled,  a  part 
of  the  gas  produced  is  forced  upwardly  through  the  incandescent 
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fuel,  thereby  making  said  gases  permanent,  which  are  then  mixed 
with  the  remaining  gases  and  the  whole  forced  through  a  hot 
chamber  at  such  a  temperature  as  not  to  decompose  the  ammonia 
present,  while  making  all  the  gas  permanent. 

744,25a.  Guy  Smith,  Girard,  Ohio.  Tanning:  compound. 
Chrome  alum  10,  sodium  carbonate  2,  ferrous  sulphate  '/„,  and 
sodium  chloride  2,  with  water  25  parts. 

744,263.  Wilbelm  Traine,  Wiesbaden,  Germany.  Oil  VSP- 
nisb.  Fatty  oils  are  mixed  with  resin  oils  100  each,  resin  50, 
oxide  of  lead  i,  and  naphthalene  35  parts. 

744,322.  Arthur  De  Wint  Foote,  Grass  Valley,  Cal.  ViSOld 
concentrating  sarlaoes.  Slaked  lime  and  petroleum  are  mixed 
and  spread  on  the  concentrator  surface  as  an  adhesive  to  catch  the 
gold. 

744,413.  Walter  T.  Scbeele,  Baltimore,  Md,  Assignor  to 
Wm.  J.  Hooper,  same  place.  Vamish.  The  process  of  subject- 
ing a  comminuted  gum  to  a  ketone  whose  boiling-point  is  between 
80°  and  227"  C.  at  a  temperature  not  to  exceed  do'-ds"  F.  The 
ketone  may  be  acetone. 

744,417.  PaulSeidel,  I,udwigshafen-on-Rhein,  Germany.  As- 
signor to  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  same  place.  Llg^ht 
Indlgtt.  An  indigo  powder  so  line  that  its  specific  gravity  is  o.  i 
to  0.25  which  can  be  dissolved  in  a  fermentation  vat,  and  which 
on  being  moistened  with  water  will  make  a  homogeneous  paste 
that  does  not  deposit  on  standing  three  months. 

744,432.  Kdgar  R.  SntcliSe,  Leigh,  England.  Artificial 
Stone.  A  calcareous  cement  is  ground  and  thoroughly  mixed, 
about  20  per  cent,  of  a  hot  slurry  of  Portland  cement  is  added, 
and  the  whole  molded  and  steamed  five  to  ten  hours. 

744,501.  Leopold  H.  Dehoff,  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhein,  As- 
signor to  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  same  place.  Hydro- 
SUlpblte  dlsebargre.  A  discharge  mixture  is  used  made  of  a 
zinc  sodium  hydrosulphite  free  from  metal,  and  a  thickening 
agent,  as  starch,  etc.     See  patent  662,339  for  the  hydrosulphite. 

744,510.  Eugene  Dooard  and  Henri  Labbe,  Paris,  France. 
Albuminoids  from  maize.  The  corn  is  first  dried,  then  the  fat 
extracted  with  a  fat  solvent  as  ether,  and  the  albuminoids  dis- 
solved out  of  the  material  with  ethyl  alcohol,  from  which  they 
are  precipitated  with  water  and  then  dried. 

744,584.  Jacob  Meltinger,  Baltimore,  Md.  Fuel  binder  for 
briquettes.  Calcined  soda  75,  water  375  parts  are  mixed  and 
evaporated  to  1.5  specific  gravity,  120  parts  of  infusorial  earth  are 
added,  fused  and  dissolved  to  1.25  specific  gravity.   (Water  glass.) 

744,601.  Romedius  Panzl,  Muskegon.  Mich.  Acld-proof 
lining:  for  sulphite  boilers.     Calcined  chamotte,  slag,  burnt  ce- 
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ment  and  coal  tar  equal  parts,  and  enough  sodium  silicate  in  water 
to  make  a  plastic  mass  adapted  to  spread  on  the  inside  of  the 
boiler. 

744,666-7-8-9  and  70.  Bernhard  Zwillinger,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
These  patents  are  for  apparatus  for  oarbonlzlilff  material  and 
are  assigned  to  American  Fuel  and  Distillation  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey.  The  last  includes  the  process  of  deoxygenizing  attnos- 
phenc  air,  heating  the  resulting  gas  till  it  will  carbonize  the 
material  in  a  bee-hive  kiln  at  not  to  exceed  800°  F.,  removing 
the  carbonized  material  and  circulating  the  resulting  gases 
through  th^kitn  to  carbonize  more  material. 

744.689.  Romedius  Panzl,  Muskegon,  Mich.  Aeld*-pP00f 
lining^  for  pulp  digesters.  Chamotte  calcined  7,  cement  3,  and 
sodium  silicate  and  water  to  make  of  required  consistency. 

744.690.  As  abOTfl  for  equal  parts  by  volume  of  calcined 
chamotte,  slag,  burnt  cement,  coal  tar  and  sodium  silicate. 

NOVEMBER  24,  1903. 

744,720.  Theodore  F.  Colin,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Desulphuriz- 
ing sulphup-bearinET  petroleum.  A  slightly  acid  solution  of 
sulphates  of  copper  and  iron,  and  sodium  chloride  is  applied  to 
the  petroleum  and  the  mixture  agitated  with  an  air-blast. 

744,732.  Max  Engelraanu,  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
the  Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dialkyl  barbituric  add. 
Urea  and  dialkyl  cyanoacetic  esters  are  condensed  with  alkaline 
alcoholates  with  splitting  off  of  ammonia  by  treatment  with 
saponifying  agents,  like  hot  sulphuric  acid. 

744,734.  Jesse  C,  Evans,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  Sizing.  Para- 
ffin oil  100,  parafEin  wax  25,  sal  soda,  borax,  and  sodium  sul- 
phate 7,  part  each. 

744,750.  James  W.  Green,  Portland,  Oregon.  Preserving 
eggs.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  a  vessel  that  is  exhausted,  then 
an  antiseptic  gas  like  sulphur  dioxide  is  admitted  and  afterwards 
exhausted,  then  the  eggs  are  coated  with  soluble  glass  in  the 
vacuum,  then  removed  and  dried. 

744.759-  Thomas  H.  Hicks,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  Assignor  to 
the  Hicks  Gold  and  Silver  Extraction  Co.,  of  Georgia.  Appara- 
tus for  recovering  merCury.  A  reciprocating  pan  with  an  amal- 
gamated lining,  and  adapted  to  contain  ore  and  water,  amalga- 
mated joints  in  said  lining  for  the  passage  of  superfluous  mercury, 
grooves  in  said  pan  beneath  the  joints  and  means  to  agitate  the 
ore. 

744,765.  Lucius  R.  Keogh,  Pembroke,  Canada.  Assignor 
one-third  to  Noah  Joseph  Gareau,  same  place.  Alumina  and  by- 
products. A  mixture  oF  aluminum  sulphate,  iron  sulphate,  so- 
dium chloride  and  carbon  is  steamed  to  give  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
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make  a  mixture  of  alumina,  iron  oxide  and  sodium  sulphate,  the 
temperature  is  then  raised  to  ared  heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace 
and  steam  supplied,  the  mixture  finally  lixiviated  and  the  alumina 
precipitated  as  a  hydroxide. 

744>795-  Louis  C.  Reese,  London,  England.  Extraotlnsr 
griBase  from  liquids  by  solvents.  The  liquid  is  first  treated  by 
vapors  of  the  solvent  whereby  the  liquid  is  heated  and  the  vapors 
condensed,  the  matter  being  dissolved  by  the  condensed  solvent, 
and  the  mixture  separated  by  the  different  specific  gravities,  the 
solution  of  extracted  matter  treated  with  more  solvent  and  finally 
separated  by  evaporation.  Applied  to  removal  of  grease  from 
water. 

744,810,  Daniel  F.  Sherman,  Chicago,  111.  Assignor  to  Con- 
centrated Fruit  Co. ,  of  Cal.  Preserving:  ftTiIt.  The  fruit  is 
pulped,  strained  and  cooked,  all  in  a  vacuum. 

744,908,  George  M,  Dalls,  Chicago,  111.  Assignor  to  Ezra  S. 
Booth,  same  place.  Coal  economizer.  Air-slaked  lime  345, 
salt  25,  charcoal  17,  parafiSn  wax  and  brimstone  5  each,  and  soda- 
ash  and  zinc  sulphate  2  each,  parts  by  weight. 

744,920.  Frederik  Jahn,  Ridley  Park,  Pa.  Assignor  to  Har- 
rison Bros.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Hydroxides  o(  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earthB.  An  aqueoussolutionof  their  sulphides  is  elec- 
'  trolyzed  in  presence  of  an  extended  porous  anode,  as  barium  sul- 
phide in  presence  of  finely  divided  iron. 

744,997.  Rosa  H.  Boyd,  Seattle,  Wash.  Ptastlo compound. 
Wood  pulp  3,  flour  6,  Egyptian  lacquer,  liquid  silicate  and  water 
I  part  each. 

745>o50.  Louis  C.  Gauvreau,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Artlflolal 
lumber.  A  pulp  is  made  of  paper,  lye  and  alum  water,  and  this 
is  mixed  with  shavings,  glue,  plaster  and  fiber  to  a  proper  con- 
sistency. 

745.097-  Otlo  Eberhard,  Ludwigslust,  Germany.  Fat-lree 
casein.  Alkali  is  added  to  milk,  it  is  centrifugated  to  remove 
fat,  and  the  casein  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

745,122.  Frank  J.  Tone,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Reduction 
ol  metals.  A  compound  of  silicon  is  reduced  in  an  electric  fur- 
nace having  a  basin  beneath  the  zone  of  highest  temperature  in 
which  the  reduced  metal  may  be  collected  and  fused  into  a  dense 
mass  or  pig. 

745,139.  Ribed  Belfert,  New  York,  N,  Y.  Face  powder. 
Spongia  fluviatilis  is  dried  and  powdered,  and  gives  a  healthy 
color  when  applied  and  is  fast  against  washing. 

745,147.  James  I.  Brougbton,  Walkerville,  Mont.  Incrusta- 
tion preventlTe.  Ground  potatoes  75,  linseed  meal  14,  and 
black  oil  and  tallow  12  parts  each. 
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745,324.  Hphraim  S.  Morton,  Brockton,  Mass.  flong^heilBd 
wire  nails.  The  nails  are  first  roughened  mechanically,  then 
coated  with  a  paste  of  oil  and  a  refractory  powder  as  pumice,  and 
heated  till  the  oil  is  dissipated,  and  finally  the  nails  are  tumbled. 

745,263.  Charles  G.  Sunergren,  Charleston,  Mass.  Photo- 
graphic GOlor  printing.  Impressions  are  made  from  a  key 
plate  equal  in  number  to  the  colors  desired  in  the  finished  picture, 
the  proper  color  is  then  drawn  in  on  the  portions  representing  the 
several  colors,  one  color  to  each,  and  relief  plates  are  made  from 
the  color  plates  thus  produced.  Wh.  H.  Sbaman. 
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GENERAL  AND  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
The  Action  of  Ammotiia  on  Copper  Sulphate  Solutions.     By 

James  Locke  and  Jacob  Fohssell.  ylm.  Chem.J.,  31,  268- 
298  ;  680. — The  authors  have  determined  the  partial  pressure  of 
ammonia  at  25°  above  aqueous  solutions  cxintaining  varying 
quantities  of  it  and  of  copper  sulphate,  by  the  method  of  Gaus 
{Zisckr.  anorg.  Chetn.,  35,  238),  by  bubbling  electrolytic  gas 
through  these  solutions  and  then  through  hydrochloric  acid  con- 
tained in  a  resistance  vessel,  and  measuring  the  decrease  of  con- 
ductivity of  the  latter.  The  following  table  contains  all  their 
mean  results,  expressed  in  millimeters  of  mercury.  The  ' '  calcu- 
lated" values  are  those  obtained  from  the  empirical  equation 

/  =  13,42  (Cn-h,- 3-55  Ccuso.) 
in  which  Ccuso,  and  Cnh,  represent  the  concentrations  of  the  cop- 
per sulphate  and  of  the  total  ammonia  as  given  in  the  first  and 
second  columns,  of  the  table.  Some  of  these  calculations  were 
made  by  the  authors,  but  for  most  of  them  the  reviewer  is  re- 
sponsible. 
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It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the  last  two  experi- 
ments with  the  strongest  ammonia  and  copper  sulphate  solutions, 
the  empirical  formula  closely  conforms  to  the  observed  values, 
though  some  of  the  deviations  are  perhaps  greater  than  the  experi- 
mental errors.  This  agreement  would  seem  to  indicate  that  about 
3.5  molecules  of  ammonia  are  united  with  1  atom  of  copper,  and 
that  this  proportion  is  independent  of  the  concentrations  of  the 
copper  and  free  ammonia,  although  the  ratio  of  the  latter  varied 
from  I  :i  .5  to  1:38  in  the  different  experiments.  The  constancy 
of  this  atomic  ratio  in  the  complex  in  spite  of  such  wide  variations 
in  the  proportion  of  its  constituents  proves  that  there  is  only  one 
(very  stable)  complex  present  in  the  solutionin  important  amount. 
(The  abnormally  low  pressures  exhibited  by  theconcentrated  solu- 
tions of  the  last  two  experiments  are,  however,  attributed  by  the 
authors  to  the  presence  of  a  more  highly  ammouiated  complex.) 
The  fact  that  the  atomic  ratio  is  found  to  be  i  :  3. 55  instead  of  the 
probable  value  i  :  4,  requires  explanation,  and  this  matter  is  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  article.  Attention  should,  however,  first 
be  called  to  the  fact,  mentioned  hy  the  authors,  that  Gaus  in  his 
experiments,  which  referred  to  similar  concentrations,  found  the 
constant  ratio  i  :  3.78  for  two  different  quantities  of  copper  salt 
dissolved  in  normal  ammonia,  and  that  this  disagreement  indicates 
a  fairly  large  constant  experimental  error  in  one  or  both  sets  of 
determinations.  The  explanation  offered  in  the  article  is  that 
the  deviation  irom  the  ratio  t  ;  4  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  the  solvent- 
power  of  the  water  hy  the  copper  salt,  whereby  the  pressure  of  the 
free  ammonia  is  correspondingly  increased  ;  and  the  attempt  is 
made  to  correct  the  observed  values  for  this  effect,  and  to  show 
that  the  so  corrected  ratio  becomes  approximately  i  :  4.  Though 
recognizing  that  there  should  be  a  correction  in  this  direction ,  the 
reviewer  feels  obliged  to  point  out  that  the  computed  magnitude 
of  it  is  erroneous  because  of  the  assumption  made  that  a  definite 
quantity  of  salt  causes  a  certain  absolute  increment  in  thepressure 
of  the  ammonia  equal  to  that  in  normal  ammonia  and  independent 
of  the  value  of  that  pressure,  instead  of  causing  a  certain  frac- 
tional increase.  The  correction  properly  applied  to  the  observed 
constant  ratio  i  :  3.55  would,  therefore,  give  rise  to  a  variable 
ratio,  which  moreover  would  always  be  less,  and  sometimes  much 
less,  than  the  calculated  one  of  about  i :  4.  Moreover,  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  authors  that  the  complex  copper  salt  has  the 
same  effect  on  the  solvent  power  as  potassium  chloride,  and  that 
the  effect  is,  according  to  Jahn's  formula  (Z/jcAr./A_>'j.  Chem., 
18,  8),  in  this  case  proportional  to  the  two-thirds  power  of  the 
molal  concentration  of  the  salt,  lack  justification.  In  a  note 
published  subsequently  to  the  main  article,  the  last-named  author 
disclaims  responsibility  for  the  theoretical  explanations  offered, 
in  regard  to  which  he  was  not  consulted.  A.  A.  Noyhs. 
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MiNERALOaiCAL  AND  QEOLOQICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
On  the  Qeotogy  of  Brome  Mountain,  one  of  the  Montereglan 
Hills.  By  John  A.  Dresser.  Am./.  Set.,  17,  347-358;  maps. 
— Detailed  study  of  anotherand  the  largest  of  the  interesting  hills 
which  rise  in  a  line  from  the  plain  east  of  Montreal  (see  this 
Journal,  24,  R6,  and  25,  R348),  shows  that  "the  igneous  rocks, 
of  which  Brome  Mountain  is  essentially  composed,  belong  to  three 
types,  two  of  which  certainly  are  the  products  of  separate  irrup- 
tions, and  the  third  possibly  so."  The  earliest  intrusion  repre- 
sents an  essexite  (hessose).  Thesecondissyenitic(nordmarkose) 
with  crypto-perthite  as  the  feldspar.  The  third,  of  small  extent, 
is  porphyritic  (sodalite-bearingfelso-phyro-laurdalose.)  Analyses 
by  M.  F.  Connor  afforded  r 
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Fe,0, 1.36 

FeO 3.90 

MgO 1.30 

CaO 13.94 

Na,0 a.36 

K,0 0.45 

P,Os O.W 

TiO, 1.90 

MnO 0.08 

H,0 0.80 
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Ajjvery  close  similarity  is  to  be  noted  between  these  rocks  and 
those  of  the  neighboring  Mt.  ShefEord.  By  calculation  is  deduced 
the  approximate  composition  of  the  magmas  from  which  the 
rocks  of  both  Brome  and  Shefford,  separately  and  taken  together, 
may  have  been  derived.  W.  F.  Hillbbkand. 

The  Canyon  City  Meteorite  from  Trinity  County,  California. 

By  Henry  A.  Ward.  Am.  J.  Set.,  17,  383-384  ;  figure. — This 
hitherto  imperfectly  known  siderite,  of  i87.  lbs.  weight,  was  found 
nearly  thirty  years  ago  near  Canyon  City,  in  Trinity  County,  and 
was  brought  to  Massachusetts,  but  had  been  lost  track  of  until 
recently.  It  is  deeply  oxidized.  The  structure  is  octahedral, 
with  large  figures.  No  schreibersite  was  observed.  Troilite  is 
quite  abundant  in  nodules  of  not  over  2  mm.  diameter.  A  re< 
analysis,  by  J,  M.  Davison,  gave :  Fe,  91.25;  Ni,  7.85;  Co,  0.17; 
P,  o.io.     Specific  gravity,  7.68.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

Two  Mlcroscoplc-Petrographlcal  Methods.  By  Fred  Eugene 
Wright.  Am.  J.  Set.,  17,  385-391  ;  figures. — The  methods,  to 
which  reference  only  can  here  be  made,  are  "  The  determination 
of  the  relative  index  of  refraction  of  minerals  in  thin  section," 
and  "  On  the  use  of  the  optic  normal  in  the  microscopic  deter- 
mination of  minerals."  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 
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Oypsum  Deposits  of  the  United  States.  By  George  I. 
Adams  kt  al.  U.S.  Geot.  Survey  Bull.,  No.  333,  pp.  129; 
plates,  map. — This  bulletin  opens  with  a  brief  chapter  on  the 
geology,  technology,  and  statistics  of  gypsum  by  Mr.  Adams, 
following  which  are  descriptions  by  other  writers  of  the  various 
occurrences  by  States.  The  only  analyses  of  importance  are  one 
of  gypsum  from  near  Cascade  Springs,  South  Dakota,  and  from 
near  Nephi,  Utah,  the  latter  showing  considerable  admixture  of 
anhydrite.  W.  F.  Hillebband. 

The  Qeology  of  the  San  Jose  District,  TamauUpas,  Mexico. 
By  George  I.  Finlay  Ann.  New  York  Acad.  Set.,  14,  pp.  247- 
318  ;  plates. — The  igneous  rocks  of  this  district  appear  to  fall  into 
three  divisions  in  the  following  order,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest:  (i)  Nepbelite,  syenite  and  diorite.  (2)  Andesite  and 
dacite.  (3)  Basalt,  tinguaite,  caraptonite,  vogesite,  limburgite. 
Effusive  and  deep-seated  rocks  are  represented,  and  dikes  are 
abundant.  The  nephelite  syenite  appears  in  several  varieties, 
now  as  a  typical  syenite,  now  approaching  litchfieldite,  and  again 
the  ijolites.  The  other  rocks  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  repre- 
sented by  more  than  one  type.  Of  the  following  analyses,  I  and 
VII  are  by  H.  S.  Washington,  the  rest,  less  complete,  by  the 
author.  I.  Nepheline  syenite  (viezzenose).  II.  Caraptonite 
(covose).  III.  Andesite  (laurvikose).  IV.  Diorite  (saiemose- 
limburgose).  V.  Basalt  (hessose).  VI.  Diorite,  diabasic  facies 
(salemose).  VII.  AnBlcite-tinguaite(miaskose).  VlII.  Analcite- 
tinguaite  (laugenose). 

1.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  VIII. 

SiO,   58.40  41.49  6*-3i  45-75  48.03      48.49  S'-Sj  49-4» 

TiO, 0.25  0.16 

Al,0,--.-30.25  17.68  18.63  18.51  10.98       18.99  Ki-To  3»-99 

Fc,Oi ....  1.78  5.13       J.38  6.55  7.06       9.59  a.84  2.70 

FeO 1.41  5-9°       1-33  6.0a  4-51    '    '00  119  1-89 

MgO  ..■■   0.49  5.38  0.60  5.06  4.43        5.05  0.41  0.45 

CaO 3.H  15.81  5,91  ?  11.85  9.54      10.78  i.oo  3.59 

Na,0....  7.01  4.a9  4.97  3.41  3.28       3.47  9.94  9.63 

K,0 5-39  »-97       3.53  3.35  1.99        1.4a  4.87  4.ir 

PjOj o.ao  —  0.07  tr.         0.03  — 

HjO,  MO.  o.a7  0.38  0.16  0.06  o.3t       0.10  0.37  0.38 

H,0.  ign-O-57  •■■■         0.07  o-K>  0.40        0.55  5»  573 

100.13'     99.93      99.95      99.76    100.43      99-94      99'fi''     99-99 
W.  F.  HllXEBRAND. 

The  Orbicular  Oabbro  at  Dehesa,  San  Diego  County,  Cali- 
fornia. By  Andrew  C.  Lawson.  Univ.  of  California,  Bull. 
Dept.  Geol.,  Vol.  3,  pp.  383-396;  plate.— The  main  mass  of  the 
rock  in  which  this  peculiar  structure  appears  is  a  hornblende 
gabbro   with   accessory   olivine   and    hypersthene,    but    several 

*  Also  SOj.  D,o6  ;  CI,  a  91 :  and  tiawn  of  Mo  and  Ba. 
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variant  facies  are  shown.  The  orbicular  facies  owes  its  structure 
to  a  peculiar  concentric  arrangement  of  light  and  dark  constitu- 
ents, and  still  more  to  a  marked  radial  growth  of  the  dark  min- 
eral (olivine)  in  the  surrounding  feldspar  (anorthite).  The  core 
of  each  spheroid  consists  of  "an  allotriomorpliic  granular  aggre- 
gate of  basic  plagioclase,  probably  anorthite,  and  olivine  with  a 
subordinate  amount  of  hypersthene."  The  composition  of  the 
orbules,  according  to  J,  W.  Howson,  is;  SiO„  40.08;  A1,0„ 
aa.86;  FeO,  11.96;  MgO,  12.40;  CaO.  11. 41  I  Na,0,  1.26; 
K,0,  0.38  ;  total,  100.35.  Dr.  Lawson  tliinks  the  explanation  of 
the  structure  is  to  be  found  by  applying  the  laws  of  physical 
chemistry,  and  offers  some  suggestions  to  that  end. 

W.  F,  HiLLEBRAKD. 

Th«  Miocene  Diabase  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains  In  5an 
Mateo  County,  California.  By  H.  L.  Haehl  and  Ralph 
Arnold.  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  43,  16-53  ;  ™«Pi  figures.  — 
One  type  of  this  rock  (I)  is  light-colored  and  granular  (diabasic), 
the  other  (II)  is  darker  and  finer  grained  (basaltic).  The  large 
amount  of  soda  shown  by  the  analyses  is  due  to  analcite,  which 
is  an  abundant  and  interesting  feature  of  the  composition  of  the 
rocks.  It  is  regarded  as  always  secondary  atd  as  deri\'ed  from 
alteration  of  the  feldsparg.  Analyses  by  E.  T.  Allen  of  the  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey  :  I.  One  mile  north  of  Bella  Vista  ranch  houses — 
Plagioclase  feldspars  (labradorite).  augite,  olivine,  ilmenite,  mag- 
netite, apatita,  and  secondary  analcite,  serpentine,  chlorite,  iron 
ores,  calcite,  natrolite.  II.  Mindego  Hill — Feldspars  as  in  I, 
augite,  enstatite,  olivine,  ilmenite,  magnetite,  and  secondary 
analcite,  calcite,  chlorite,  serpentine,  iddingsite,  iron  oxides, 
natrolite. 

SiO,.       A1,0,.     Fc^.      FcO.       HgO.        CaO.      Na,0.      K,0       HiO— .    H1O+. 

,    I.  50.IJ      18.5a      a.47      4.11      a.68      8.99      s.ai      1.46      1.64      3.09 
II.  49.60      16.56      4.28      4.14      5.38      9.3i      3.31      1.25      1-44      1.58 

TiO,.         F,0,.         SOj.        Cr,0,.  NiO.  MoO,  BaO.       Tot»l.  8p.Gr. 

1.   1.33        0.18        0.08  tr.  none  tr.  0.0a        99.91         3.733 

11.   1.86       0.30       0.17       0,03        none       0.08       0.06      100.55        a-8»5 
W.  F.  HiLLEBRAND. 

Oeolo^cal  Survey  of  New  Foundland.  Report  on  the  nin- 
-eral  Resources  of  the  Island  for  the  Calendar  Year,  1903,  pp.  17. 

By  Jamhs  p.  Howlby.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

The  Circulation  of  Underground  Aqueous  Solutions  and  the 
Deposition  of  Lode  Ores.  By  John  W.  Finch.  Proe.  Colorado 
Sd.Soc.,  7,  193-252;  figures. — Underground  waters  may  be  di- 
\-ided  into  three  zones,  one  or  two  of  which  may  be  lacking  under 
particular  conditions  of  topography,  climate,  nature  of  the  rocks, 
■etc.  ' '  Zone  I  includes  all  depths  near  the  surface  in  which  water 
is  accumulated  and  conducted  to  a  saturated  zone,  in  all  localities 
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where  a  saturated  zooe  exists."  This  is  vai]Hise's"be!t  of  weath- 
ering," or,  as  the  anthor  terms  it,  "zone  of  gathering  !"  The 
saturated  zone  he  divides  into  one  of  discharge  (zone  II) ,  in  which 
the  flow  is  in  general  downward  toward  a  point  of  discharge,  and 
one  of  no  flow,  or  of  upward  flow  only  under  special  and  tempo- 
rary conditions,  as  the  heat  influence  of  vulcanisni,etc.  (zonelll), 
in  which  case  its  waters  may  doubtless  be  active  in  the  formation 
of  primary  ore  bodies.  Except  where  there  are  deep  open  fissures 
zone  III  is  believed  to  be  rarely  of  great  depth,  a  belief  which  is 
supported  by  the  numerous  ot»erved  instances  of  dryness  in  the 
lower  workings  of  deep  mines.  The  reasons  for  the  assumed 
static  condition  of  this  zone  are  fully  set  forth.  "  Zone  II  is  the 
upper  part  of  van  Hise's  belt  of  saturation.  In  conditions  of 
thermal  adjustment,  auchasnormalty  characterize  the  earth'scrust, 
it  is  believed  to  embrace  all  of  the  circulating  part  of  the  under- 
ground sea."  It  is  in  this  zone  that  the  processes  of  secondary 
enrichment  are  active,  whereby  certain  of  the  metallic  storesfrom 
the  upper  and  more  exposed  parts  of  primary  deposts  are  rede- 
positeci  upon  the  unoxidized  ores  lower  down,  and  thus  produce 
most  of  the  commercially  productive  deposits.  The  ultimate 
source  of  the  mineral  contentsof  the  primary  ore  bodies  of  zone  III 
is  non-essential  to  the  intent  of  the  author's  paper,  and  he  refrains 
from  extended  speculation  thereon.  lie  believes  that  the  appar- 
ently opposing  theories  of  van  Rise  and  Kemp  "  are  each  broadly 
applicable  to  one  of  the  two  most  important  phases  of  ore  deposi- 
tion, viz.,  the  primary  and  secondary  concentrations  of  ores  in 
fissure  veins.  In  a  general  way  then  the  division  of  underground 
water  bodies  into  two  lower  zones  in  this  paper  is  an  endeavor  to 
combine  existing  theories."  W.  F.  Hillbbkand. 


METALLURaiCAL  CHEMISTRY. 
On  the  MIcroMructure  of  Metals  aad  Alloys.  By  W.  Camp- 
bell. Electrochemical  Industty,  February,  1904. — A  finely  illus- 
trated and  welt-written  resume  of  the  principles  of  the  structure 
of  metals  and  alloys,  as  shown  by  the  microscope  and  studs'  ^^f 
cooling  curves.  J.  W,  Richards. 

Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  1903.  By  J.  M.  Swank.  Iron 
Age,  February  4,  1904  (from  Bulletin  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association). — Reports  based  on  complete  returns  from  every 
furnace  in  the  United  States  show  the  output  to  have  been 
18,009,358  tons  of  3240  pounds  each.  Of  this,  17,503,568  tons 
were  made  by  anthracite  and  coke,  504.757  tons  by  charcoal. 
J.  W.  Richards. 

Steel  Castings.  By  h.  L.  Knox.  Iron  /<g-c,  February  11, 
1904  (read  before  Pittsburg  Foundrymen's  Association). — In 
1902  there  were  produced  in  the  United  States  355,475  tons  of 
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acid  open-hearth  steel  castings  and  113,404  tons  of  basic  open- 
hearth  steel  castings.     The  writer  considers  the  basic  metal  cast- 
ings equally  as  good  as  the  add,  and  much  cheaper  to  make. 
J.  W.  Richards. 

A  Decade  In  American    Blast-furnace  Practice.    Bv  F.  L. 

Oraumbr.  Iron  Age,  February  25,  1904  (read  before  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers)  Mechanical  Conveyers. — The  steel 
cars  reduce  the  cost  of  unloading  by  their  steep  bottoms,  and 
these,  with  the  bin  system,  car  overturners  and  traveling 
bridges,  represent  the  chief  changes  in  handling  raw  material. 
The  slcip-hoist  has  not  infrequently  been  introduced  where  the 
double-ring  bell  would  have  been  better.  The  Vaughn  tap-hole 
gun  makes  the  work  of  the  men  easier,  and  is  especially  satisfac- 
tory if  operated  by  compressed  air.  Casting  machines,  such  as 
the  Uehling,  are  working  satisfactorily  ;  the  electric  breaker, 
with  iron  chills,  is  less  expensive  and  more  satisfactory.  Weimer 
slag-cars  are  almost  exclusively  used.  The  slag  is  very  econom- 
ically disposed  of  by  granulation  in  a  water-pit  and  lifting  out  by 
cranes  and  buckets.  Dust  is  caught  in  pockets  on  the  gas  main, 
which  is  carried  overhead  so  that  the  pockets  can  discharge  into 
-cars.  Gas  flues  are  usually  lined  with  cheap  fire-brick.  Boilers 
of  the  water-tube  type  have  been  generally  adopted.  Compressed 
air  is  being  extensively  used  for  such  purposes  as  the  operation 
■of  the  furnace  bell  and  tap-hole  gun.  Steam  is  often  carried  at 
I20  to  150  pounds  pressure,  while  compound  engines,  condensers 
and  feed-water  heaters  have  been  introduced.  Hot-blast  stoves  of 
the  central  combustion  chamber  type  are  gaining  in  popularity. 
JFire-brick  have  improved  in  quality,  so  that  many  furnaces  run 
eight  years,  making  1,000,000  tons  of  pig  iron  on  one  lining,  re- 
ducing the  re-lining  costs  to  15  cents  per  ton  of  pig  iron.  Slag- 
cement  is  being  made  and  sold  in  increasing  quantities.  Flue  dust 
is  caught  by  Steece  or  Roberts  washers,  and  briquetting  machines 
(such  as  the  mould  press)  are  in  general  use.  The  use  of  the 
double  bell  has  saved  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  gas.  Gas-engines 
«re  now  running  to  the  extent  of  5000  horse-power  at  the  Lacka- 
wanna Steel  Company's  plant  at  Buffalo,  with  an  economy  of  300 
per  cent,  over  single  condensing  steam  engines.  The  coke  con- 
sumption per  ton  of  pig  iron  remains  between  1750  and  2100 
pounds,  but  the  daily  output  per  furnace  has  risen  from  350  to 
500  tons.  Furnaces  90  feet  high  work  more  economically  than 
higher  ones ;  70  to  80-foot  furnaces  give  the  maximum  economy 
in  fuel.  J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Use  of  FIneMesaba  Ore  In  Coke  Blast-furnaces.    By  W. 

A.  Barrens,  Jr.  IronAge,  Februaryss,  1904  (readbeforeAmer- 
ican  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers). — Prior  to  1901  the  furnace 
operated  by  the  writer  run  50  per  cent,  of  fine  ore,  with  almost 
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daily  slips  and  explosions  ;  in  1903  it  was  using  93.73  per  ccdL 
of  fine  ore,  without  any  serious  slips.  Tbis  result  was  attained  by 
changes  in  the  manner  of  filling  and  dropping  stock  into  the  fur- 
nace, and  modified  lines  of  the  top  of  the  furnace.  The  filling  is 
modified  so  as  to  keep  the  fine  ore  from  the  walls  ;  the  top  is  made 
narrower,  with  more  rapidly  widening  lines  downward,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  the  expansion  of  the  ore  when  it  is  reduced.  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  slag  up  to  1300  or  1350  pounds  per  ton  of 
pig  iron  keeps  the  lower  walls  cleaner  and  improves  the  working. 
J.  W.  Richards. 

Iron-nMUcIng  In  the  Phlltppltws.  By  H.  D.  McCaskbv.  Iron 
Age,  March  3,  1904.— A  longer,  illustrated  account  of  sn  article 
already  abstracted  in  this  Journal,  26,  R.  95.     J.  W.  Richasds. 

Notes  on  the  Behavior  of  Zinc  In  the  Nast-furnace.     By  J. 

J.  Porter.  Iron  Age,  March  34,  1904. — Many  iron  ores  in  Vir- 
ginia contain  o.  i  too. 6  percent,  of  zinc.  A  ring  consisting  mainly 
of  zinc  oxide  forms  just  above  the  stock  line,  is  very  hard  and 
heaVy,  and  of  a  greenish  gray  color.  The  hardness  is  4.5  00  the 
Mohr  mineralogical  scale,  gravity  4.96,  and  under  the  microscope 
small,  yellow  hexagonal  crystalsof  ZnO  are  visible.  Depositsaie 
also  formed  in  the  downcomer,  flues  and  hot-blast  stoves. 
Analyses  show  the  following  compositions  : 

Puroace      Downcomer       Flue  Flue 

dtpoiit.       dfpodl.       deposit         dull. 


Fe,0,-f  A1,0,. 

CaCO, 

MgCO, 


The  furnace-lining  also  absorbs  zinc,  in  largest  amount  at  the 
hearth  and  none  above  the  fusion  zone.  Samples  of  old  brick 
contained  49  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide,  and  were  soft  and  black 
from  deposited  carbon.  In  six  months  a  furnace  used  28,746 
tons  of  ore,  carrying  202.8  tons  of  zinc,  of  which  the  following 
amounts  were  accounted  for  : 

Tool. 

In  flne  deposits 36.5 

In  downcomer  deposits    iS.i 

In  furnace  deposite 16.6 

In  flue  dust 18.3 

In  dust-catcher  dust l6,o 

Absorbed  in  hearth-lining 7.1 

Absorbed  in  liaing  elsewhere to.o 

Lost  in  gas  wasted  at  top 18.6 

Total  accounted  tor IJI.3 

Difference  unaccounted  for 61.5 
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The  last  item  represents  dtist  in  stoves,  boilers,  chimneys  and 
carried  away  in  chimney  gases.  In  no  case  did  the  cinder  con- 
tain over  0.05  per  cent,  of  zinc.  Deposits  in  the  furnace  some- 
times weigh  25  tons,  after  six  months' running,  and  are  of  con- 
siderable value  for  the  zinc.  }.  W.  Richards. 

The  Expansion  of  Cast  Iron  under  Repeated  Heat  Treatment. 

By  a.  E.  Ooterbridge,  Jr.  /.  Franklinlnsi.,  February,  1904. 
— A  cast-iroD  bar  was  alternately  heated  to  1200"  F. ,  and  cool^ 
slowly,  and  a  repetition  of  this  100  times  caused  it  to  increase  in 
length  I  inch  per  foot.  By  twenty-seven  repetitions  at  1400**  F., 
the  bar  increased  1.4  inches  in  length  per  foot.  A  steel  bar  treated 
to  sixty-one  repetitions  at  1400°  F.,  sAortened 0.12^  inch  per  foot. 
The  cast-iron  bars  lost  30  per  cent,  in  strength  by  the  treatment. 
Microscopic  examination  (by  Mr.  Job)  showed  the  expanded  bars 
to  have  spaces  or  cracks  between  the  crystals  of  iron.  The  treat- 
ment may  be  useful  in  expanding  a  piece  of  iron  which  has  been 
made  or  worn  too  small,  up  to  required  dimensions. 

J.  W,  Richards. 

The  Testing  of  Cast  Iron,     Bv  R.   Moldenke.     Iron  Age, 

February  18,  1904  (read  before  New  England  Foundrymen's  As- 
sociation).— A  discussion  of  the  properties  of  cast-iron  as  affected 
by  composition,  and  presentation  of  the  tentative  specifications 
developed  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  viz.  : 
Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  gray  castings  are  to  be  made  by  a 
cupola.  Light  castings,  below  0.5  inch  thick,  shall  contain  not 
over  o.oS  per  cent,  sulphur ;  medium  castings,  0.5  to  2  inches 
thick,  not  over  o.  10  per  cent.;  heavy  castings,  over  2  inches 
thick,  not  over  0.12  per  cent.  A  1.25-inch  round  bar,  15  inches 
long,  on  12-inch  supports,  shall  show  a  transverse  strength  of  at 
least  2500  pounds  for  light  castings,  2900  pounds  for  medium, 
and  3300  pounds  for  heavy  castings,  with  deflection  in  each  case 
not  under  0.1  inch.  Tensile  strength,  where  specified,  is  18,000 
pounds  for  light  castings,  31,000  for  medium,  and  24,000  for 
heavy.  This  test  is  not  recommended  as  a  necessary  specifica- 
tion. The  load  shall  be  applied  in  transverse  test  so  that  the  de- 
flection is  o.  I  inch  in  30  seconds.  Tests  of  finished  castings  to 
destruction  are  recommended  whenever  possible.  Detailed  in- 
structions are  given  regarding  the  molding  and  pouring  of  the 
test  bars.  J.  W.  Richards. 

A  Problem  In  the  Metallurgy  of  Cast  Iron.  Bv  R.  Moldbmeb. 
Iron  and  Steel  Metallurgist,  January,  1904. — What  is  the  reason 
some  cast  irons  have  exceptional  ability  to  withstand  severe  and 
rough  service?  The  writer  considers  that  the  presence  or  absence 
of  dissolved  iron  oxide  in  the  pig  and  scrap  used  is  the  greatest 
factor.  The  aWlity  of  the  crystals  of  iron  to  adhere  to  each  other 
tenaciously  is  due  to  freedom  from  dissolved  iron  oxide,  and  is 
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much  lowered  by  its  presence.  Addition  of  ferromaoganese  re- 
moves this  in  steel,  but  in  cast  iron  it  does  not,  because  the  tem- 
perature is  not  high  enough.  Aluminum  acts  rapidly,  but  can- 
not be  used  in  low  silicon  irons  because  it  separates  out  graphite. 
For  the  low  silicon  irons,  titanium  is  the  most  promising  element, 
0.3  per  cent,  being  all  oxidized  and  leaving  the  metal  20  percent, 
stronger.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Uniformity  In  Malleable  Heats.  By  R.  Moldbneb.  Iron 
and  SUet  Metallurgist,  January,  1904. — The  author  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  uniform  iron  when  tapping  a 
reverberatory  melting  furnace,  the  iron  first  tapped  being  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bath  and  much  colder  than  the  iron  on  the  sur- 
face, which  latter  runs  out  perhaps  thirty  minutes  later,  and 
often  considerably  oxidized.  The  use  of  the  tilting  furnace  is 
suggested,  to  remedy  this,  thus  pouring  iron  off  the  surface ;  or 
to  provide  a  fixed  furnace  with  several  tapping  spouts  at  different 
levels,  and  tap  the  upper  ones  first.  J.  W.  Richards. 

By-product  Oven  Oa^  and  Tar  as  Fuels  for  the  Open-bearth 
Furnace.  By  D.  Bakbk.  Iron,  and  Steel  Metallurgist,  January, 
1904. — The  coal  coked  contains  33  per  cent,  volatile  combustible 
matter,  and  yields  5,000  cubic  feet  of  surplus  gas  per  net  ton  of 
coal.  The  plant  consisted  of  ten  Campbell  tilting  furnaces  of  50' 
tons  capacity  each,  basic-lined.  The  gas  could  not  be  preheated, 
on  account  of  carbon  deposition  in  the  checkers,  and  it  was  found 
that  they  could  not  run  on  the  coke-oven  gas  alone.  There 
being  a  great  deal  of  tar  on  hand,  a  steam  injector  was  used  to 
spray  tar  into  the  furnace,  one  at  each  port.  Kach  pound  of  tar 
has  the  calorific  power  of  34.5  cubic  feet  of  oven  gas,  and  i  pound 
was  used  to  each  39  pounds  of  gas  burnt.  With  this  combina- 
tion, or  even  by  using  tar  alone,  no  difficulty  was  found  in  keep- 
ing the  furnaces  up  to  heat.  The  use  of  the  tar  was  not  econom- 
ical, however,  so  that  it  was  only  used  until  sufficient  gas  pro- 
ducers could  be  built  to  supplement  the  healing  power  of  the 
coke-oven  gas.  J.  W.  Richari^. 

Iron  and  Steel  Alloys.  Bv  R.  A.  Hadpikld.  Iron  and  Steel 
Meiallurgisl,  January,  1904. — A  review  of  the  effects  of  carbon, 
silicon,  aluminum,  chromium,  nickel,  tungsten,  cobalt,  copper, 
titanium,  molybdenum  and  vanadium  on  the  properties  of  iron. 
Tests  on  cobalt  steel  are  published  here  for  the  first  time,  with 
up  to  7  per  cent,  cobalt,  showing  results  similar  to  nickel  steel, 
the  best  all  around  being  the  3.5  per  cent,  alloy,  containing  also 
0.38  percent,  carbon,  i.si  per  cent,  silicon,  0.14  per  cent,  sul- 
phur, 0.65  per  cent,  manganese,  and  0.07  per  cent,  phosphorus, 
and  showing  38  tons  elastic  limit,  53  tons  breaking  strength,  and 
15  per  cent,  elongation  on  an  uuaunealed  bar.  The  author  con- 
siders vanadium  inferior  to  chromium  as  an  alloying  element. 
Several  valuable  tables  are  given.  J.  W.  Richards. 
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Altmnate  Bending  Stresses  Id  5teel.  By  C.  B.  Dudley. 
Iron  and  Steel  Metallurgist t  February,  1904. — When  subjected  to 
such  stresses,  the  greater  the  difference  between  the  maximum 
&ber  stress  and  the  ultimate  tensile  strength,  the  longer  the  life  ; 
a  stiff  steel  resists  alternate  bending  stresses  of  a  given  fiber  stress 
better  than  a  tougher,  softer  steel.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Perro-Dlckel  Direct  from  Pyrrhotlte.  Bv  E.  A.  Sjostbdt. 
Iron  Age,  February  18,  1904. — See  this  Journal,  26,  R  305. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

Platinum  In  British  ColumMa.  By  R.  W.  Brock.  Eng. 
Min.J.,  February  18,  1904. — The  writer  made  tests  of  the  ores 
of  the  contact  mines,  in  Burnt  Basin,  Vale  district.  The  veins 
are  in  greenstone,  between  large  porphyry  dikes ;  the  quartz  is 
milky  and  has  small  amounts  of  pyrite,  galenite,  blende,  molyb- 
denite and  gold  scattered  through  it.  The  principal  value  is  in 
gold.  The  mother  lode  was  found  to  contain  o.  i  ounce  of  plati- 
num per  ton  ;  the  dump  from  the  same,  0.05  ounce ;  intersection 
of  cross-cut  with  upper  vein,  0.06  ounce ;  outcrop  of  lower  vein, 
none  ;  as  high  as  0.25  ounce  was  found  in  picked  samples.  The 
platinum  is  probably  held  by  the  sulphides,  as  is  the  gold. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Production  of  Iron  Ores  In  190a,  By  John  Birkinbinb. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey.  Advance  Extract  from  Mineral  Resources  of 
the  U.S. for  1903,  37pp. — The  usual  numerous  average  cargo 
analyses  of  Lake  Superior  ores  are  given  in  this  report. 

W.  F.  HlLLEBRAND. 


ORGANIC  CHEniSTRY. 
A  Chemical  Study  of  the  Seed  of  Rhus  Glabra.    By  G.  B. 

Fsankportbr  and  A.  W.  Martin.  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  76,  151- 
158. — The  seed  used  in  the  experiments  was  gathered  about  Sep- 
tember I,  after  it  had  become  fully  matured  and  the  husk  had 
begun  to  dry.  I.  Experiments  on  the  Whole  Seed:  Moisture,  6.86 
per  cent.;  ash,  2.65  per  cent.,  this  high  figure  being  due  to  dust 
collected  by  the  pubescence  of  the  hu^  ;  total  acidity  of  the 
aqueous  extract,  equivalent  to  0.059  gram  sodium  hydroxide, 
nearly  all  of  which  came  from  the  husk.  The  seed  was  extracted 
with  ether,  alcohol  and  watar,  in  the  order  named.  The  ether 
extract  amounted  to  22.36  per  cent.,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  an 
oil  and  a  reddish  solid,  the  latter  giving  tests  for  tannic  acid.  The 
alcoholic  extract  (6.74  per  cent.)  yieldeda  dark,  amorphous  mass 
with  an  astringent  and  slightly  acid  taste,  and  contained  a  small 
amount  of  oil.  The  aqueous  extract  (4.76  per  cent.),  in  addition 
to  the  bitter  principle,  contained  as  appreciable  quantity  of  acid. 
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The  separation  of  the  whole  seed  showed  it  to  consist  of  60.  i  per 
cent,  seed  and  39.9  per  cent,  huslc.  II.  Experiments  on  the  Seed 
Proper:  Moisture,  4.93  percent.;  ask,  1.98  percent;  iwirfiVy, about 
one  quarter  that  of  the  nnhusked  seed;  oil,  9.1  percent.  This 
oil  is  a  light  yellow  mobile  liquid,  with  a  peculiar  odor  and  a 
pleasant  taste  ;  its  specific  gravity  at  20°  C.  is  0.9203,  at  0°  C. 
0.9312.  At — 18°  C.  it  becomes  viscous,  and  at — 24"  C.  isasolid. 
It  is  soluble  in  nearly  all  organic  solvents,  is  optically  inactive, 
its  absorption  spectrum  is  peculiar,  and  its  indeic  of  refraction  is 
1.48821  at  0°  C.  and  1,48228  at  15"  C.  II  is  essentially  a  non- 
drying  oil,  its  saponification  figure  lying  between  190  and  200  ; 
iodine  figure,  85.96-87.86 ;  glycerol,  8.35-9.28  per  cent.; 
unsaponifiable  material  (apparently  one  of  thecholesterols),  0.696 
per  cent.  III.  Experiments  on  tke  Husk:  On  removing  the 
husk  and  pubescence  from  the  seed,  the  material  thus  obtained 
was  of  a  reddish  color,  the  coloring-matter  being  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol  or  ether.  By  extracting  the  husks  with  water,  7.32  per 
cent,  of  tannic  acid  was  found,  with  1.35  per  cent,  acid  calcium 
malate,  but  no  free  malic  acid.  After  extraction  with  water,  the 
husk  was  dried,  extracted  with  ether,  and  the  ether  evaporated. 
There  was  thus  obtained  on  an  average  8.5  per  cent,  of  a  black 
oil.  of  non-drying  properties  ;  specific  gravity,  0.941a  at  ao"  C, 
0-933  3t  35°  C.;  iodine  figure,  87.2  ;  saponification  value,  179.7. 
By  treatment  with  acetone,  this  dark -colored  oil  can  be  separated 
into  a  light  yellow  oil  (80  per  cent.),  differing  from  the  seed  oii, 
and  a  black  semi-solid  insoluble  substance.         M.  T.  Bog£RT. 

riodem  Synthetic  riediclnal  Products.  By  Virgil  Coblentz. 
/.  Soc.  Ckem.  !nd.,  23,  93-104. — A  classification  and  critical  re- 
view of  those  products  which  have  appeared  since  1898. 

M.  T.  BOGBRT. 

A  Method  for  the  Detection  of  Certaio  Aldehydes  and  Ke- 
tones in  Essential  Oils.     BySamuelS.  Sadti.br.  J.  Soc.  Ckem. 

Ind.,  23,  303-305.— The  author  records  his  experience  in  extend- 
ing his  method  of  determining  aldehydes  and  ketones  (see  this 
Journal,  R,  166)  to  certain  essential  oils,  giving  the  conditions 
necessary  for  securing  the  best  results  and  calling  attention  to 
possible  sources  of  error.  He  finds  the  method  useful  for  the 
rapid  assay  of  various  essential  oils,  and  also  as  a  means  of  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  nature  of  the  aldehydic  and  ketonic  bodies 
contained  therein,  M.  T.  Bogert. 

The  Addition  of  Iodine  and  Potassium  Iodide  to  Organic 
Compounds  Containing  the  Carbonyl  Oroup.  By  A,  M. 
Clover.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  31,  256-268. — A  number  of  subsUnces 
containing  the  carbonyl  group  were  found  to  give  condensation 
products  of  definite  composition  with  iodine  and  potassium  iodide. 
A  mixture  of  the  carbonyl  compound,   iodine,  and   potassium 
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iodide  were  heated  to  tbe  melting- point  for  a  few  minutes.  After 
cooling,  the  mass  was  crystallized  from  ether,  chloroform  or  other 
similar  solvent.  Somewhat  colored  lustrous  substances  were  ob- 
tained that  were  usuatlj'  stable  in  dry  air  but  decomposed  slowly 
in  solution.  Beuzopheoone  gave  prisms  of  a  golden  luster, 
(C„H,oO),CKI),I,.CHCl.  from  chloroform  solution  and  CC„H„0). 
(KI),I,.C,H,oO  from  ether.  The  benzoic  anhydride  product  was 
of  a  golden  or  steel-gray  luster  with  probably  the  composition 
(CuH,(,0,)„CKI),Ii,.  Phthalic  anhydride  gave  a  lustrous  green 
crystalline  mass.  (CjH,0,),.KI.I,.  The  phenylacetic  anhydride 
derivative  was  unstable,  decomposing  on  standing,  composition 
(C„H„0,)5(KI),Iu-  The  succinic  anhydride  derivative  was  even 
more  unstable,  of  a  golden  luster,  and  probably  represented  by 
tbe  formula  C,H,0,.  KI.  I,.  The  power  to  form  these  compounds 
evidently  depends  upon  the  carbonyl  group  which  is  common  to 
anhydrides  and  ketones.  Other  substances  containing  this  group 
were  found  to  form  such  compounds  while  with  ethers,  alcohols, 
and  phenols  they  could  not  be  obtained.  V.  J.  Chambers. 

On  Tetrachlordlnitrobenzol.    By  C.  Loring  Jackson  and 
H.  A.  Carlton.     Am.  Chem.  /.,  31,  360-386. — The  tetrachlor- 

di nitrobenzene  having  the  structure  CI  1,3, 5, 6. NO,. 2, 4.  was  pre- 
pared and  its  properties  studied.  With  aniline  it  gave  6-chlor- 
i.3.5.trianilino-2,4-dinitrobenzene.  This  anilino  compound 
showed  a  strong  tendency  to  form  addition  compounds  similar, 
apparently,  to  salts  with  water  of  crystallization.  With  benzene, 
two  compounds  were  formed  containing,  respectively,  1  and  3 
molecnles  of  the  anilino  compound  to  one  of  benzene.  Toluene, 
acetic  acid,  and  chloroform  formed  one  compound  each,  all  but 
the  last  being  stable  in  the  air.  The  action  of  sodium  ethylate 
on  tetrachlordinitrobenzene  consists  of  two  simultaneous  reactions: 

C.Cl.{NO,),  +  3C,H.0Na  =  C,(C,H,0),C1(N0,).  +  3NaCl. 

C,C1,CN0,),  +  2C,Hi0Na  ^  C.C1.(C,H,0),  +  zNaNO,. 
With  sodium  malonic  ester  the  tetrachlordinitrobenzene  gave 
trichlordinitrophenylmalonic  ester.  On  distilling  this  with  steam, 
the  residue  contained  a  product  giving  analytical  figures  corre- 
sponding to  trichlordinitrophenylacetic  ester,  which  in  turn 
saponified  to  a  body  provisionally  named  trichlordinitrophenyl- 
acetic acid.  EzPERiMENTAL. —  Trickhrtrirtitrobemene  was  pre- 
pared by  boiling  trichlordinitrobenzene  with  a  mixture  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  adds.  It  crystallizes  from  alco- 
hol and  melts  at  187°.  Tetra£klordiniirobmzenevia.s  prepared  from 
aniline  :  C.H.NH,  CI  in  CH,  CI  aol.  c,Cl,H,NH,  Sandmeyer  c.H,Cl, 
fttming  HNC^  C.Cl.CNO,), ;  thick,  white,  rhombic  plates,  m.  p. 
163°,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  so  in  alcohol,  but  easily  in  most 
other  organic  solvents;  a  very  stable  substance.  When  heated 
with  aniline  it  formed  chlortrianilinodinitrobemene,   a  red  sub- 
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stance,  in.  p.  179°,  suble,  solubilities  about  the  same  as  tetra- 
cblordinitrobenzene.and  forming  the  following  crystalline  addition 
products:  With  benzene,  C.(C.H.NH).Cl(NO,),.C,H.,  dark  crim- 
son plates,  losing  benzene  at  100°,  and  [C,CC,H,NH),ClCNO,)J,. 
C,H„  orange-colored  crystals ;  with  toluene,  [C,CC,H,NH),C1 
(NO,),],C,H„  orange  needles,  stable  at  ordinary  temperatures 
but  losing  toluene  on  heating  ;  with  acetic  acid,  C,(C,H,NH),C1 
(NO,), 'C,H,0„  orange  needles  that  lose  acetic  add  on  heating; 
with  chloroform,  dark  led,  narrow  prisms,  losing  chloroform  at 
ordinary  temperatures  but  probably  C,(C,H,NH),C1(N0,),CHC1,. 
The  constitution  of  chlortrianilinodi nitrobenzene  was  proven  as 
follows :  The  NH,  of  tribromaniline  was  replaced  by  chlorine 
giving  i,3,5-tnbrom-6-chlorbenzene;  nitration  gave  1,3,5'tribrom- 
6-chlor- 2, 4 -di nitrobenzene  ;  treatment  with  aniline  gave  1,3,5-tri- 
anilino-6-chlor-2,4-dinitrobenzeae  which  was  identical  with  that 
from  tetrachlordi nitrobenzene.  The  tribromchlordinitrobenzene 
crystallized  in  prisms,  m.  p.  208°,  An  anhydrous  benzene  solu- 
tion of  tetrachlordinitrobenzene,  when  treated  with  a  fresh  solu- 
tion of  sodium  ethylate  in  the  cold,  gave  a  reaction  product  that 
contained  chlordinitrophloroglucinol  trietkyl  ether,  needles,  m.  p. 
76°,  and  chlordinitrophloroglucinol  diethyl  ether,  yellow  needles, 
m.  p.  io2°-^io3°.  The  ammonium  salt  of  the  latter  gave  pre- 
cipitates with  barium  chloride,  lead  acetate,  and  ferric  chloride. 
When  a  stronger  solution  of  sodium  ethylate  was  used,  the  tem- 
perature allowed  to  rise  and  the  reaction  product  afterwards 
boiled,  the  substances  that  were  isolated  were  the  above  chlordi- 
nitrophloroglucinol diethyl  ether  and  tetrachlorresorcinol  diethyl 
ether,  slender  white  needles,  m.  p.  73°.  The  tetrachlordinitro- 
benzene and  sodium  malonic  ester  gave  a  small  yield  of  trichlor- 
dinitrophenylmalonic  ester,  white  prisms,  m.  p.  82".  A  larger 
yield  of  irichlordinitrophenylacetic  ester,  white  needles,  m.  p.  87°- 
88°,  was  also  obtained  but  the  authors  were  unable  to  determine 
whether  this  was  formed  as  a  primary  product  or  secondarily,  by 
decomposition  of  the  above  malonic  ester.  The  phenylacetic 
ester,  on  saponification  with  an  excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
^a.ve  trirhlordinitrophenylaceh'c  acid,  vhKti  crystals,  m.  p.  190°- 
191°.  It  is  not  soluble  in  cold  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  but  is 
when  the  solution  is  warm.  Loug  boiling  with  alcohol  does  not 
apparently  convert  it  into  an  ester  or  a  substituted  toluene.  Its 
ammonium  salt  gave  precipitates  with  soluble  ferric,  lead  and 
silver  salts  ;  also  crystalline  salts  with  copper,  cobalt  and  nickel, 
V.  J.  Chambbrs. 


BIOLOaiCAL  CHEniSTRY. 

A  Biological  Examination  of  Distilled  Water.  ByE.  P.  Lton. 

Biol.  Bull.,  6,  198-202.— Tap- water  is  decidedly,  although  varia- 
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bly,  toxic  to  arbacU  larvae.  The  toxicity  is  not  lost  by  steriliza- 
tion, but  is  much  reduced  by  boiling  for  sometime.  Water  from 
automatic  stills  is  toxic.  Commercial  distilled  waters  are  often 
highly  toxic.  In  distilling  water  from  glass,  the  first  one- tenth 
distilled  over  was  decidedly  toxic,  the  second  less  so,  the  third 
still  less,  and  the  fourth  was  of  good  quality.  The  best  distilled 
water  was  produced  by  doable  distillation  in  glass,  the  first  fourth 
distilled  over  in  each  distillation  being  rejected.  Nearly  as  good 
water  was  produced  by  single  distillation  fi-om  tap-water  to  which 
sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  dichromate  had  been  added.  It  was 
noted  in  several  cases  that  arbacia  lived  longer  in  an  artificialsea- 
water  prepared  from  a  good  quality  of  distilled  water  than  in 
natural  sea-water.  It  is  probable  thatthe  volatile  toxic  substance 
(ammonia  ?)  exists  in  sufficient  quantity  in  sea-water  to  have  an 
appreciable  effect.  F.  P.  Undbshili.. 

A  Study  ol  the  Blood  of  Normal  Ouinea-Plss.  Bv  Sahdbl 
Howard  Burnbtt.  /,  Med.  Research,  XI  (new  series  VI),  537- 
551. — In  the  circulating  blood  of  full-grown,  supposedly  normal 
guinea-pigs,  the  red  corpuscles  were  found  to  average  5.276,000 
per  cubic  millimeter.  The  average  per  cent,  of  hemoglobin  was 
94.5.  The  average  specific  gravity  was  1.053.  "^^^  average 
number  of  leucocytes  was  10,897  P^''  cubic  millimeter.  Five 
varieties  of  leucocytes  were  found  in  the  peripheral  blood,  lym- 
phocyte, large  mononuclear,  polynuclear,  eosinophile,  and  mast 
cells.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

Observations  upon  the  Chromatic  Variations  In  the  Precipi- 
tated and  Sedlmented  Chlorides,  Sulphates  and  Phosphates. 

By  Edward  F.  Wells  and  John  C.  Warbrick.  Am.  J.  Med. 
Set.,  127,847-851. — An  investigation  seeking  to  discover  the 
reason  for  the  varying  colors  observed  in  the  precipitated  and 
sedimented  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates  from  about  2000 
urines,  including  normal  and  pathologic  conditions.  The  cause 
was  not  explained. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill- 
Upon  the  Production  and  Properties  ot  Antl'crotalus  Venln. 
By  Simon  Flbznbr  and  Hideyo  Nogochi. — The  local  lesions 
caused  by  crotalus  venom  interfere  with  the  employment  of  the 
venom  in  an  unmodified  form  for  purposes  of  immuuizatioD. 
Hitherto  no  practically  successful  production  of  antitoxin  for 
rattlesnake  venom  has  been  accomplished  because  no  method  has 
been  known  by  which  the  local  effects  of  the  venom  could  be  re- 
moved, without,  at  the  same  time,  rendering  the  venom  nseless  ' 
for  purposes  of  immunization.  The  modification  of  venom  by 
means  of  heat  reduces  or  abolishes  the  activity  of  the  venom  at 
the  expense  of  the  hemorrhagin  and  possibly  other  locally  acting 
principles.     In  order  to  produce  an  antitoxin  for  crotalus  venom. 
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the  attempt  was  made  to  transform  the  locally  active  principles  of 
the  venom  iuto  toxoid  modifications.  That  such  transfoimation 
can  be  effected,  is  shown  by  the  manner  of  action  of  rattlesnake 
venom  which  has  been  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  iodine 
trichloride.  Through  the  use  of  these  agents  the  venom  is  de- 
prived of  a  large  pan  of  its  toxicity,  while  it  still  preserves  the 
power  to  set  up  anti-vcnin  formation  in  the  rabbit  and  dog.  An 
anti-veuin  of  considerable  activity  against  rattlesnake  venom  can 
be  produced  in  this  manner.  Anti-crotalus  venin  is  without  ap- 
prsciable  antitoxic  power  over  cobra  and  daboia  venoms,  and  of 
imperfect  antitoxic  power  over  water- moccasin  venom,  in  keeping 
with  the  difierent  constitutions  of  these  venoms,  for  the  first  owe 
their  toxicity  to  neurotoxins  and  hemolysins,  the  last  to  these 
principles  together  with  hemorrhagin.  The  anti-crotalus  venin  is 
effective  only  when  the  hemorrhagin  is  present  in  such  quantity 
in  venom  as  to  make  it  an  element  of  considerable  toxicity.  Pre- 
cipitins are  formed  from  venom  along  with  or  independent  of  the 
immunizing  principles  for  venom.  There  is  no  relation  between 
the  degree  of^  protection  afforded  by  and  the  amount  of  precipitin 
present  in  the  immune  serum.  Precipitins  may  arise  in  treated 
animals,  even  when  the  modified  venoms  are  incapable  of  pro- 
voking the  production  of  immunizing  substances.  Precipitins  for 
the  different  venoms — crotalus,  cobra  and  daboia — are  highly, 
although  not  altogether  absolutely,  specific. 

F.  P.  Undkrhill, 
The  Products  of  Glycolysis  in  Blood  and  Other  Animal 
Fluids.  By  A.  E.  AtTSTEN.  Am.  J.  Med.  Set.,  137,832-841.— 
The  experiments  tend  to  show  that  there  is  uo  evidenie  to  sub- 
stantiate the  view  that  the  dextrose  of  blood  is  converted  into 
glycuronic  acid  by  means  of  a  glycolytic  ferment  present  in  the 
blood.  The  large  amount  of  dextrose  that  disappears  from  blood 
upon  standing  is  not  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  or  oxalic  acid. 
What  becomes  of  it  is  still  unknown.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

Contributions  to  the  Study  of  Hemagglutinins  and  Hemol- 
ysins. By  W.  W.  Ford  and  J.  T.  HalSEV.  /  Med.  Research, 
XI  (New  Series,  VI),  403-426, — The  conclusions  drawn  from  this 
research  are  as  follows  :  The  employment  of  the  constituents  of 
the  blood  corpuscles  of  one  species  of  animal,  laked  blood  and 
stroma,  for  the  injection  of  other  species  of  animal  results  in  the 
production  of  definite  specific  bodies — lysin  and  agglutinins.  In 
a  strongly  hemolytic  serum  the  rapid  solution  of  the  corpuscles 
marks  the  appearance  of  the  agglutination,  which  may  be  demon- 
strated in  preparations  kept  on  ice  at  3"  C,  or  by  use  of  the  in- 
activated serum.  In  an  immune  serum,  capable  of  uniting  in 
high  dilutions  with  erythrocytes  originally  employed,  the  lysis  in 
these  dilutions  is  frequently  absent,  even  though  agglutination 
takes  place,  owing  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  complement  in  the 
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diluted  serum.  The  addition  of  excess  of  complement,  in  the 
shape  of  fresh  normal  serum,  alwajis  avails  to  cause  the  solution 
of  the  corpuscles  in  the  same  dilutions  in  which  they  are  agglu- 
tinated. Bordet's  view  that  the  stroma  is  responsible  for  the 
lysis  and  Nolf's  view  that  the  stroma  is  responsible  for  the 
agglutination  and  the  laked  blood  for  the  lysis  are  both  confirmed 
by  the  demonstration  of  both  agglutination  and  lysis  from  the 
injection  of  both  laked  blood  and  stroma.  Contrary  to  Van 
Dungern's  view,  the  splitting  up  of  the  blood  corpuscles  by  the 
use  of  distilled  water  does  not  result  in  the  destruction  of  the 
substances  in  the  corpuscles  producing  lysis  and  agglutination. 
Finally,  the  phenomena  of  agglutination  and  lysis  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  the  injection  of  the  constituents  of  the 
blood  corpuscle,  but  these  phenomena  seem  to  be  inseparably 
coonected.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

The  Rhythm  of  Immunity  and  Susceptibility  of  Fertilized 
Sca-urchin  Eggs  to  Ether,  to  HCI  and  to  Some  Salts.  BvE.  G. 
Spaulding.  Biol.  Bull.,  6,  224-24.1. — The  conclusions  drawn 
from  this  research  are  that  there  isa  pronounced  rise  in  immunity 
of  fertilized  sea-urchin  eggs  to  ether  up  to  either  just  before  or  the 
beginning  of  segmentation.  A  sharp  decrease  then  occurs,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sharp  rise  toward  the  end  of  the  cleavage.  A  repeti- 
tion of  this  occurs  at  the  second  segmentation.  Similar'changes 
are  found  resulting  from  the  use  of  hydrochloric  acid,  potassium 
chloride  and  sodium  chloride,  with  the  difference  that  the  fall  in 
immunity  comes  somewhat  earlier  with  potassium  chloride  than 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  with  this  than  with  ether.  The 
marked  decrease  in  immunity  "at  cleavage  "  caused  by  the  agents 
named  above  seems  to  be  explainable  on  the  basis  that  all  aug- 
ment beyond  a  certain  point  the  increase  in  osmotic  pressure  nor- 
mally necessary  for  cleavage.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

The  Limitations  of  Chemistry  In  Infant-leedInK-  By  Hbnrv 
DwiGHT  Chapin.  A'.  Y.  Med.  /.,  79,  776-779. — An  article,  the 
object  of  which  is  not  to  disparage  the  chemical  analysis  of  foods, 
but  rather  to  show  that  food  chemistry  has  limitations  in  practical 
feeding.  The  advances  made  in  infant-feeding  have  been  greater 
along  lines  of  physiologic  adaptations  of  various  milks  to  the 
feeding  requirements  rather  than  from  exclusive  chemical  studies. 
F.  P.  Underbill. 

The  Hopkins-Folln  riethod  for  the  Determination  of  Uric 
Acid  In  Urine.  By  W.  E.  Drkyfus.  N.  Y.  Med.  J. ,  79,  836.— 
A  recommendation  for  the  use  of  this  method. 

F.  P.  Underbill. 

Preliminary  Note  Concerning  the  Reduction  of  Diabetic 
Olycosuria  with  Pancreas-haemoglobln-muscle  Extract.  By 
A.  C.Croftan.     N.  Y.  Med.  J.,  79,  882-884.— Pancreas- haemo- 
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globin-musde  extract  administered  per  os  to  diabetic  patients 
causes  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  eliminated  in  tbe 
urine.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

On  the  Occurrence  of  Lipase  in  the  Urine  as  a  Result  of  Ex- 
perimental Pancreatic  Disease.  By  Albion  Walter  Hewlett. 
/.  Med.  Research.  XI  (New  Series,  VI),  377-398.-11  is  possible 
to  show  the  presence  of  lipase  in  the  urine  and  to  roughly  esti- 
mate the  quantity  present.  Very  little,  if  any,  lipase  is  present 
in  normal  urine.  Lipase  appears  in  the  urine  after  a  variety  of 
insults  to  the  pancreas  of  dogs.  It  was  found  in  greatest  amount 
as  a  result  of  experimental  acute  hemorrhagic  pancreatitis.  It 
was  also  found  over  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  days  after  ob- 
struction of  the  pancreatic  duct.  It  is  probable  that  severe  pan- 
creatic trauma  may  cause  the  appearance  of  lipase  in  the  urine. 
The  conditions  are  those  in  which  fat  necroses  are  most  apt  to 
occur  in  human  pancreatic  disease.  P.  P.  Underbill. 

The  Composition  of  Zygadenus  Venenoaus  and  tlie  Pharma- 
cological Action  of  Its  Active  Principle.  By  M.  Vejux- 
Tyrodh.  /.  Afed.  Research,  XI  (New  Series,  VI),  399-403. — The 
plant  zyg;adenus  venenosus  contains  a  wax-like  body:  a  crystalline 
neutral  substance,  an  oil,  a  gum  and  two  resins.  The  wax-like 
body  is. crystalline,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  cold  alcohol 
with  difficulty,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  chloroform  and 
ether.  It  melts  at  74°  C.  and  contains  81.06  per  cent,  car.bon, 
13.23  percent,  hydrogen  and  4.71  per  cent  oxygen.  Its  molecular 
weight  is  638,  and  it  has  a  formula  of  C„H„0,.  It  is  inactive.  The 
crystalline  neutral  body,  zygadinin,  is  also  inactive.  It  separates 
from  ether  in  large,  transparent  prisms  which  are  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, ether,  chloToform,solublewithdifficulty  in  petroleum  ether,  and 
insoluble  in  water,  acids  and  alkalies.  Its  melting-point  is  134°  C. 
It  contains  no  nitrogen,  yields  no  glucose  on  boiling  with 
acids,  and  contains  82.50  per  cent,  carbon,  11.72  per  cent,  hydro- 
gen and  5.78  per  cent,  oxygen.  The  gum  and  oil  are  also  inac- 
tive. One  of  the  resins,  tygadinon,  produces  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  crude  drug;  when  treated  with  baryta  water  it  yields  a 
basic  body,  aygadinein,  and  an  acid,  zygadinic  acid.  Zygadinic 
acid  in  small  doses  is  without  effect  upon  frogs.  Laiger  doses, 
0,025  gram,  produce  decreased  reflexes  and  narcosis  from  which 
the  frogs  usually  recover.  Zygadinein  is  a  light  yellowish  body, 
readily  soluble  in  chloroform,  bnt  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alco- 
hol. It  is  contained  to  the  extent  of  about  20  per  cent,  in 
zygadinon.  It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  to  litmus  but  not  to 
phenolphthalein,  andmeltsat  i02°C.  Itcombines  with  acids,  and 
these  compounds  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  readily 
soluble  rn  alcohol.  In  frogs  it  produces  a  veratnne-Uke  action. 
In  dogs  the  striking  symptoms  are  tremendous  and  persistent 
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vomiting,  staggering  gait,  salivation,  decreased  sensation,  com- 
plete paralysis  and  death.     The  other  resin  has  practically  the 
same  properties  as  zygadinon,  but  its  toxic  action  is  not  so  great. 
F.  P.  Undbshill. 

Who  is  Underfed  ?  Bv  Heinrich  Sthrn.  N.  Y.  Med.  J., 
79,  811-812. — A  r^sum£  qf  the  necessary  requirements  (together 
with  experimental  results)  for  perfect  metabolic  equilibrium  and 
the  possession  of  strength  and  endurance  necessary  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  one's  vocation.  F.  P.  Undeshill, 

The  Herter  Lectures.  Abst.  Boston  Med.  andStirg./.,  150, 
443-450. — Abstracts  of  the  lectures  delivered  by  Prof.  Ehrlich  on 
"  The  Mutual  Relations  between  Toxin  and  Antitoxin,"  "  Phys- 
ical Chemistry  versus  Biology  in  the  Doctrines  of  Immunity," 
and  "  Cytotoxins  and  Cytoxic  Immunity  "  before  the  Medical 
Department  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  April  12,  13,  14.  1904. 
F.  P.  Underhill. 

Ammonium  5ulphocyaiute  and  Thiourea  as  Sources  of 
Nitrogen  to  Fungi  and  J^lcroKtrganlsms.  BvJ.  H.  Kastlb 
AMD  EUAS  Elvovb.  Am.  Chem.  /,  31,  550-558.— This  investi- 
gation was  carried  out  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  the 
nitrogen  of  ammonium  sulphocyanate  and  thiourea  is  available 
for  the  life  and  growth  of  fungi  and  micro-organisms,  and  also  to 
what  extent  discrimination  could  be  made  between  these  isomers 
by  biochemical  methods.  It  was  found  that  the  nitrogen  of 
ommonium  sulphocyanate  is  available  to  certain  fungi  and  micro- 
organisms, but  that  of  thiourea  is  not,  F,  P.  Undeshill. 

The  Nature  of  the  Prlndpal  Pbosphoruj  Compound  in  Wheat 
Bran.  Bv  A.  J.  Patten  and  E.  B.  Hast.  Am.  Ckem.  /..  564- 
573. — See  this  Review,  p.  312,  F.  P.  Underhill. 

The  Hydrolysis  of  Ethyl   Butyrate  by  Lipase.     By  J.  H. 

Kastle,  Masids  Early  Johnson  and  Elias  Elvove.  Am. 
Ckem.  /.,  31,  521-550,— In  the  previous  wort  carried  out  by 
Loevenhart  and  Kastle  {Am.  Chem,  J.,  34,  491-525),  along 
similar  lines,  impure  solutions  of  lipase  were  employed.  In  the 
present  research  new  methods  have  been  used  by  means  of  which 
a  clear  solution  of  lipase  still  possessing  considerable  activity  may 
be  obtained.  The  clear  solutions  are  very  stable  and  may  re- 
tain their  activity  for  several  months.  Animal  lipase  belongs  to 
the  class  of  ferments  that  are  retained  by  the  walls  of  the  porous 
cup.  The  hydrolysis  of  ethyl  butyrate  by  lipase  is  evidently  a 
mouomolecular  process  which  is  influenced  to  a  slight  extent  by 
one  of  the  products  of  the  change — the  acid.  Alcohol  slightly 
retards  the  action  of  the  ferment,  but  with  the  small  quantities 
of  this  substance  resuUiag  from  the  hydrolysis  of  dilute  solutions 
of  the  ethereal  salt  its  effect  is  so  slight  as  to  be  altogether  negltgi- 
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ble.  The  average  mean  ratio  of  velocities  for  the  reaction  (tbe 
hydrolysis  of  ethylbutyrate  by  lipase)  at  the  several  intervals  of 
temperature  was  found  to  be  1.69.  Lipase  suffers  no  permanent 
alteration  while  affecting  the  hydrolysis  of  the  ethereal  salt,  but 
it  retains  its  complete  activity  regardless  of  the  amount  of  sub- 
stance that  it  has  previously  hydrolyzed,  lo  this  sense  lipase  be- 
longs to  the  class  of  true  catalyzing  agents.  Lipase  acts  more 
rapidly  in  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  than  in  an  acid  medium. 
The  amount  of  ethyl  butyrate  hydrolyzed  by  lipase  is,  within 
certain  limits,  independent  of  tbe  concentration  of  the  ethereal 
salt.  Lipase  far  exceeds  both  caustic  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid 
in  its  power  to  hydrolyze  ethyl  butyrate  in  dilute  solution.  Lipase 
is  probably  of  a  basic  nature.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

The  Chemistry  of  Halignant  Qrowths.  First  Communica- 
tion. By  S.  P.  Bbbbe.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  it,  139-145.— This 
paper  deals  with  an  experimental  study  of  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  tumors.  Several  forms  were  studied  and  the  products  of 
proteolysis  (leucin,  tyrosin,  glycocol,  etc.)  were  separated.  The 
tissues  were  sterile  in  each  case.  Tue  degeneration  noticed  must 
have  been  one  of  autolysis.  The  reason  the  products  are  found 
in  such  abundance  may  be  ascribed  to  impaired  circulation. 

F.  P.  Undbrhili.. 

An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Rhythmic  Activity  of  Isolated 
Strtps  of  the  Heartmuscle.  By  E.  G.  Martin.  Am.  J. 
Physiol.,  II,  103-139. — A  study  of  the  results  recorded  in  this 
article  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  simple  theories  thus  far 
proposed  in  explanation  of  the  reactions  of  ventricular  tissue  in 
salts,  in  which  all  the  effects  observed  are  attributed  to  mere  dif- 
fusion inward  or  outward  of  one  salt  or  another,  are  insufficient 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena,  and  that  tbe  ultimate  explana- 
tion of  these  effects  will  prove  to  be  morecomplicated.  The  author 
puts  forth  a  hypothesis  to  account  for  all  the  known  phenomena. 
It  is  assumed  that  tbe  liberation  of  energy  in  ventricular  tissue  is 
dependent  upon  the  presence  in  it  of  calcium  in  diffusible  form, 
but  that  the  normal  calcium  content  of  the  tissue  is  for  the  most 
part  in  some  indiffusible  form.  According  to  this  assumption,  one 
effect  of  stimulation  upon  the  tissue  would  be  to  convert  the  cal- 
cium from  its  indiffusible  inert  form  to  a  diffusible  active  form. 
When  a  strip  of  ventricle  is  isolated  from  its  normal  connections, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  calcium  content  passes  over  gradually 
from  the  inert  to  the  active  form,  perhaps  through  tbe  action  of 
sodium  salts  upon  the  tissue,  and  that  activity  begins  when 
sufficient  diffusible  calcium  has  accumulated  to  produce  its  effect. 
Although  the  assumed  active  caldum  has  been  designated  as 
diffusible,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  some  of  the  observed  phe- 
nomena requires  the  assumption  that  the  actual  diffusion  of  cal- 
cium is  comparatively  insignificant  when  the  tissue  is  at  rest,  but 
marked  when  it  is  in  action.  F.  P.  UndBRHILL. 
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On  th«  Action  of  LobcHne.  By  Charles  W.  Edmunds. 
Am.  J.  FkysioL,  it,  79-103. — In  frogs,  lobeline  causes  some  ex- 
citation, followed  by  depression  of  the  central  nervous  system, 
with  lack  of  muscular  co-ordination,  and,  later,  a  total  loss  of  re- 
flexes, and  paralysis  due  to  a  curari-Iike  action  on  the  motor  ter- 
minations. If  the  animal  recovers,  it  occasionally  exhibits 
marked  reflex  excitability.  On  the  hearts  of  cold-blooded  ani- 
mals (frogs  and  turtles),  in  addition  to  a  nicotine-like  action, 
lobeline  also  acts  on  the  heart-muscle  directly,  and  inhibits  the 
action  of  such  a  drug  as  muscarine.  In  larger  doses  the  heart- 
muscle  is  depressed,  weakening  and  slowing  the  contractions.  In 
warm-blooded  animals  (cats  and  dogs),  the  main  effects  of  small 
doses  are  due  to  the  powerful  emetic  action  of  the  drug,  most  of 
the  symptoms  being  secondary  to  the  vomiting,  which  is  due  to 
action  on  the  medulla.  In  larger  doses  muscular  twitchings  are 
followed  by  tonic  convulsions  and  death.  The  drug  is  a  powerful 
respiratory  stimulant  in  smalt  doses,  and  in  large  quantities 
causes  death  by  paralyzing  the  respiratory  center.  Stimulation 
of  the  vagus  nerve  has  no  effect  on  the  bronchial  muscles  after 
lobeline.  The  effects  of  the  drug  upon  the  rate  of  the  mammalian 
heart,  the  height  of  the  blood-pressure,  the  circulation  in  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  and  in  the  ear  (rabbits),  the  changes  in  the 
pupil  and  the  submaxillary  gland  may  all  be  explained  by  a 
primary  stimulation  and  final  paralysis  of  the  various  sympa- 
thetic ganglia  controlling  these  functions.  I,obeline  paralyzes 
the  superior  cervical,  the  vagus,  and  the  renal  ganglia  more 
easily  than  it  does  the  inferior  cervical  and  the  mesenteric  ganglia. 
Tolerance  to  the  drug  could  not  be  gained  in  cats. 

F.  P.  Underbill. 

Studies  In  Body-temperature.  I.  Influence  of  the  Inversion 
of  the   Dally    Routine  ;  the  Temperature  of   Night-workers, 

By  Francis  Gano  Benedict.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  11,  145, — The 
results  thus  far  obtained  show  that  there  is  no  tendency  to  an  in- 
version of  the  temperature-curve  by  inverting  the  daily  routine  of 
life.  Further,  it  is  seen  that  while  years  of  night-work  have  not 
succeeded  in  eliminating  the  tendency  to  an  evening  fall,  a  mini- 
mum some  time  during  the  night,  and  the  morning  rise,  the  whole 
course  of  the  curve  is  markedly  different  from  any  with  which  one 
is  familiar.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

On  Dynamic  Conditions  Which  Are  of  Importance  In  the  De- 
termination  of  the  florpbologlcal  Polarity  of  Organisms.  By 
Jacques  Loeb.  P/luger's  Arch.,  102,  152-163.— Previous  exper- 
iments have  shown  that  the  polarity  observed  in  the  regeneration 
of  tubularia  is  not  to  be  referred  to  a  morphologic  polarity  of 
individual  cells,  but  rather  to  a  process  that  is  comparable  accord- 
ing to  the  variety  to  a  current  from  the  aboral  to  the  oral  pole. 
This  led  to  the  supposition  that  a  ligature  tied  about  the  middle 
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of  the  stem  might  do  away  with  the  polarity.  This  supposition, 
when  subjected  to  experimental  study,  was  found  to  l>e  correct 
Further  experiments  on  this  subject  are  now  in  progress  on  other 
organisms.  F.  P.  Underhili.. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Calcium  Qlycerophosphate.  By  H.  R.  Eighlbhrner.  Am. 
J.  Pharm.,  76,  212.  —  Glycerophosphoric  acid  was  discovered  in 
1840  by  Pelouse,  who  made  it  from  anhydrous  phosphoric  add 
and  glycerin.  The  salts  of  this  acid  were  not  used  in  medicine 
until  1894.  The  acid  may  be  made  by  heating  for  six  days  at  a 
temperature  of  loo'-iio"  C. ,  3  kilos  of  60  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid  and  3,6  kilos  of  glycerin.  After  cooling,  the  newly  formed 
acid  is  neutralizad  with  successive  portions  of  a  mixture  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  water.  It  is  then  treated  with  alcohol  and 
recry stall i zed.  Although  soluble  in  15  parts  of  cold  water  it  is 
almost  insoluble  in  boiling  water. 

The  theoretical  amount  of  calcium  oxide  in  this  salt  is  about 
32.66  per  cent.,  and  this  furnishes  a  basis  for  the  estimation  of 
the  preparation.  The  amount  of  lime  will  vary,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  all  of  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  the 
glycerin  in  the  manufacture  of  the  glycerophosphoric  acid.  An 
English  brand  contained  33  05  per  cent,  of  calcium  oxide,  while 
other  samples  had  21.6  and  22,5  per  cent,  W.  H.  Blome. 

The  Italian  Olive  Oil  on  the  American  riarket.  Bv  A. 
AuGUSTO.  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  76,  219, — The  old  method  of  ob- 
taining the  oil  still  furnishes  the  best  product.  The  olives,  before 
they  are  ripe,  are  picked,  ground  and  expressed,  20  to  25  bushels 
yielding  about  12  gallons  of  oil.  The  oil  is  allowed  to  stand, 
during  which  time  the  impurities  separate,  and  with  the  coming 
of  warm  weather  the  oil  becomes  clear.  The  best  qualitative 
tests,  according  to  the  author,  are  the  appearance,  odor  and  taste 
of  the  oil.  Much  of  the  so-called  Italian  olive  oil  is  manufac- 
tured in  New  York.  W.  H.  Blome. 

Best  riethod  of  Preparing  and  Preserving  Syrup  Hydriodic 
Add.  By  A.  B.  Rains.  Merck's  Rep.,  13,  133.— The  present 
official  method  of  manufacturing  this  syrup  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  use  of  alcohol  and  its  subsequent  evaporation  by 
the  application  of  heal  induces  partial  decomposition  as  shown  in 
the  shght  discoloration  of  the  finished  syrup.  The  author  pre- 
pares a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid  just  ten  times  the  strength  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  syrup  according  to  the  following  formula  : 

Potassium  iodide 54  grams. 

Potassium  hj'popbosphite 4     " 

Distilled  water 64  ce. 

Mix  and  make  solution. 

Crystallized  tartaric  acid 64  grams. 

Distilled  water   84  cc. 

Mix  and  make  solution. 
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Both  solutions  are  boiled,  the  solution  of  the  salts  is  poured  into 
the  solution  of  the  add,  set  aside  until  cool,  then  chilled  to  36° 
F.  when  nearly  all  of  the  potassium  bitartiate  will  have  crystal- 
lized out,  and  is  removed  by  filtration. 

When  it  is  desired  to  prepare  a  quantity  of  the  syrup  of  hydri- 
odic  acid,  one  part  of  this  lo'per  cent,  solution  is  diluted  with  nine 
parts  of  simple  syrup.  A  sample  prepared  in  this  way,  exposed 
to  the  light  in  a  partially  filled  flask,  kept  perfectly  for  eight 
months,  while  a  sample  of  the  syrup,  made  according  to  the  official 
process,  kept  in  the  same  way,  had  a  decidedly  yellow  tinge,  in- 
dicating deterioration.  W.  H.  Blomb. 

Beeswax  and  Its  Adulterants.  By  F.  J.  Smith.  Merck's 
^«A'  *3'  '33- — B"*  very  few  samples  of  beeswax  are  now  obtain- 
able on  the  market  which  will  satisfactorily  conform  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  pure  wax,  as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  grossly 
adulterated.  Adulterants  that  were  formerly  commonly  used  are 
mineral  matter,  sulphur,  starch  and  flour,  but  as  these  are  easily 
detected,  they  have  given  place  to  resin,  pitch,  stearic  acid,  mut- 
ton and  beef  tallow,  stearin,  Japan  wax,  paraffin,  ozokerit  and 
other  similar  substances.  Pitch  and  resin  render  the  wax  too 
brittle,  for  which  reason  they  are  not  much  used. 

The  specific  gravity  and  melting-point  are  sometimes  of  value 
in  the  examination  of  a  suspected  wax,  although  the  skilful 
manipulator  adjusts  his  mixtures  so  that  they  will  closely  conform 
to  recognized  standards.  Wax  adulterated  with  paraffin  or  ceresin 
generally  has  a  low  specific  gravity.  Hehner's  test  is  suggested 
as  being  the  best  and  most  valuable  one.  Pure  beeswax  has  a 
nearly  constant  composition,  and  the  average  total  amount  of  po- 
tassium hydroxide  required  is  9.5  per  cent,  for  complete  saponifi- 
cation. The  iodine  value  may  be  useful  when  applied  along  with 
other  tests. 

Of  twenty-eight  samples  examined,  ten  contained  ceresin  or 
paraffin.  Some  contained,  in  addition,  stearin,  Japan  wax  or  tal- 
low to  adjust  the  disturbed  saponification  number.  In  all,  over 
60  per  cent,  of  the  samples  were  adulterated  in  one  way  or  another. 
Bl  W.  H.  Blohb. 

Research  in  Manufacturing  Pharmacy.  By  Hbnry  Ksabmbk. 
Am.  J.  Pharm.,  76,  214. — Several  factors  are  at  work  to  urge  on 
the  original  investigator  in  his  work.  The  man  is  honored  in 
proportion  to  the  nature  and  value  of  his  accomplishments.  At 
the  present  time  several  money  prizes  are  available  for  such  work. 
Opportunities  to  carry  on  research  are  offered  by  universities  and 
manufacturing  houses  to  capable  men.  Great  discoveries  have 
been  made  by  men  connected  with  universities,  who  often  owed 
their  success  to  the  fact  that  manufacturing  firms  placed  great 
quantities  of  material  for  the  research  at  their  disposal.  Much 
good  has  resulted  from  the  publication  of  investigations  carried  on 
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in  the  laboratories  of  maaufacturers  hy  their  own  chemists.  This 
is  DOUbly  true  of  the  semiannual  reports  of  Schimmel  &  Co.,  the 
annual  reports  of  Merck  &  Co.,  on  "  The  Advancement  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry  and  Therapeutics,"  andof  "TheKphemeris 
of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Therapeutics  and  Collateral  Infor- 
mation," by  £.  H.  Squibb.  The  most  recent  publication  of  this 
nature  is  the  "  Digest  of  Researches  of  Laboratory  Workers," 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  abstracts  of  papers  published  by 
chemists  employed  in  the  laboratorj-  of  the  Smith,  Kline  & 
French  Co.  W.  H.  Blomb. 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRV. 
Electrolysis  and  a  Cure  Therefor.  By  A.  Ross  Gray. 
American  Cas  L^hi Journal,  April  1 1,  1904. — The  writer  states 
that  if  gas  and  water  companies  would  devote  more  care  towards 
making  piping  poorly  conducting,  by  having  insulating  joints, 
rather  than  bothering  about  the  condition  of  rails  in  surface  elec- 
tric lines,  electrolysis  of  pipes  might  be  avoided.  The  system  of 
connecting  the  pipes  to  the  negative  bus-bars  of  the  generators 
only  augments  the  difficulty.  The  author  does  not  state  what 
insulating  material  is  used  for  the  joints,  but  states  that  he  has 
obserx'cd  results  with  its  use.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 

Storage  of  Bituminous  Coal.  By  F.  M.  Griswold. 
Eng.  Min.  /.,  May  5,  1904. — The  quantity  stored  should 
not  exceed  1,500  tons  in  any  one  pile,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  free 
passing  off  of  gases.  Coal  in  piles  of  this  siz.e  or  less  should  not 
have  a  total  height  of  more  than  1 2  feet.  There  should  be  good 
ventilation  when  coal  is  stored  under  shelter.  Wet  coal  should 
be  spread  out  to  expedite  drying,  especially  when  wet  with  snow 
or  ice.  All  piles  of  coal  should  be  "rod-tested"  with  frequency 
and  regularity,  and  a  temperature  greater  than  160°  F.  should 
not  be  exceeded.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 

The  Utilization  of  Anthracite  Culm  tor  Producer  Oas.     Bt 

J.  Gardner  Sanderson,  Eng.  Afin.  J.,  April  7.  1904, 
— In  treating  of  the  subject  of  using  anthracite  culm  for  producer 
gas  engine  plants,  the  author  gives  comparative  analyses  of  gas 
as  follows : 


Hydrogeu 17.73  4.51  ^9.85 

Marah  ^as 0.61  1.79  0.66 

Carbonic  oxide ^yo^  35.38  38.80 

Carbonic  acid 6.37  4.01  3-80 

Nitrogen 48-90  64.04  46.49 
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The  cost  of  operating  the  first  with  culm  at  35  cents  per  ton, 
would  be  t7.i6per  horse-power  year  of  365  days.  For  the  steam- 
power  plant,  according  to  results  of  tests  made  by  a  committee 
of  the  Scranton  Engineers  Club,  the  cost  would  be  $22.33  per 
horse-power  year  of  365  days.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 

Binders  for  Coal  Briquettes.  By  Robert  Schorr.  Eng. 
Min.J.,  April  7,  1904. — Germany  leads  the  world  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  fuel  briquettes,  chiefly  because  of  the  large  beds  of 
lignite.  It  has  been  retarded  in  America  chiefly  because  of ;  (i) 
The  cheapness  of  good  mine-mo  coal  ;  (2)  the  high  price  and 
limited  supply  of  material  for  binders;  and  {3)  the  discovery  of 
fuel  oil  where  coal  is  expensive.  The  largest  fuel-briquetting 
works  in  this  country  are  those  of  the  San  Francisco  and  San 
Joachim  Coal  Co.  at  Stockholm,  Cal. ,  where  there  are  two  presses, 
each  capable  of  turning  out  180  to  320  tons  of  ball-shaped  bri- 
quettes every  twenty-four  hours.  Soft  asphaltum  pitch  and  oil 
residuum  are  used  as  binder  and  lignite,  with  a  certain  percentage 
of  bituminous  coal,  as  raw  material.  The  sizing  should  run  be- 
tween '/,  inch  and  '/„  inch  to  make  a  good  burning  briquette.  The 
ash  content  should  not  exceed  6  per  cent.  Some  fat  bituminous 
coals  can  be  briquetted  without  a  binder.  Anthracite  can  be  bri- 
quelted  with  soft  pitch,  but  some  bituminous  coal  should  be  used 
to  give  coking  qualities  :  A  good  binder  should  increase  the 
burning  and  calorific  qualities,  be  free  from  ash  and  make  a  solid 
and  waterproof  briquette.  For  these  reasons,  organic  substances 
are  preferable  to  inorganic.  Coal  tar  and  pitch  are  most  used,  but 
should  not  be  too  soft,  as  the  briquettes  will  fuse  together  and 
cause  a  dense  smoke.  Starch  and  starch-containing  substances, 
such  as  spoiled  potatoes,  grain,  etc.,  have  been  used,  partly  de- 
composed sea-weed  and  cheap  beet-sugar  molasses,  but  these  as 
well  as  the  starch  binders  are  liable  to  soften  by  getting  wet  and 
have  to  be  used  with  linseed  oil.  Water-glass  is  the  most  promi- 
nent inorganic  binder,  clay,  lime,  gypsum  and  cement  being  also 
used.  One  per  cent,  of  silicate  of  soda  with  coal  fines  makes  a 
good  briquette.  The  use  of  5  per  cent,  of  magnesia  cement  makes 
the  strongest  binding.  A  good  magnesia  cement  consists  of  30 
parts  of  a  45  per  cent,  magnesium  chloride,  30  parts  of  93  per 
cent,  magnesium  oxide,  and  60  parts  of  water.  The  magnesia 
should  be  mixed  dry  with  the  coal,  the  magnesium  chloride 
should  be  dissolved  in  the  water  and  thoroughly  incorporated  and 
pressed  at  about  3,000  to  3,700  pounds  per  square  inch.  The 
difficulty  with  these  briquettes  is  their  higfe  ash  content. 

S.  P.  Sadtler. 

Acld*maklnK  from  Pyrrhotlte.  By  Ernst  Sjostedt,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Ontaria,  Can.  Canadian  Mining  Review.  April, 
1904. — TbeSudburj'  pyrrhotite  (Fe,S,),  containing  15-30  per  cent, 
sulphur,  1-3  per  cent,  nickel,  and  0.5-3  per  cent,  copper,  the  rest 
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being  iron  gaogue,  is  the  starting  point  of  the  work  of  roasting, 
which  has  not  been  successfully  accomplished  up  to  the  time  of 
this  undertaking.  The  ore  was  first  concentrated  by  crushing  and 
sorting.  Two  ores  were  thus  obtained,  one  high  in  copper  and 
gangue  and  low  in  sulphur  to  be  used  in  ordinary  matte  smelt- 
ing, and  the  other  low  in  copper  and  gangue  but  high  in  sulphur 
and  nickel  to  be  used  in  the  acid  plant.  This  latter  ore  averages 
about  28  per  cent,  sulphur,  3  per  cent,  nickel,  0.5  per  cent,  copper 
and  50  per  cent.  iron.  The  sulphur  was  to  be  roasted  and  the 
sulphurous  acid  used  for  making  a  bisulphite  liquor  for  a  sulphite- 
pulp  plant  and  for  making  sulphuric  acid. 

Roasting, — This  was  only  found  possible  in  a  modified  Herre- 
shoff  furnace  with  the  ore  in  powdered  form.  The  modifications 
consisted  in  :  (i)  Minimizing  the  heat  of  radiation  ;  (3}  applica- 
tion to  best  advantage  of  the  roasting  heat  generated  ;  (3)  exclu- 
sion of  all  the  extraneous  air  possible  ;  (4)  The  application  of  an 
auxiliary  heat  supply  in  case  of  need.  These  points  were  prac- 
ticed as  follows  :  (t)  The  combination  of  four  single  furnaces  in 
one  battery,  disposed  equidistant  from  a  common  center ;  (2)  a 
minimum  distance  between  the  floor  and  roof  arch  ;  (3)  a  round 
rabble  arm,  with  a  secure  locking  device  to  prevent  inflow  of  air, 
the  air  for  combustion  being  admitted  through  special  pipes,  pro- 
vided with  valves ;  (4)  separate  muffle  chambers  for  the  auxiliary 
heat.  Four  batteries  of  kilns  have  been  built  (16  units)  with  a 
total  capacity  of  40  tons  of  ore  a  day  and  a  crushing  plant  of 
one  24-inch  by  15-inch  jaw  mill,  and  two  36-inch  rolls  to  pul- 
verize 80  tons  of  ore  per  shift  of  ten  hours  ;  also,  two  Dellwick- 
Fleischer  No.  4  water-gas  generators,  each  with  a  capacity  of  pro- 
ducing 2o,ooo  cubic  feet  of  water-gas  per  hour ;  also,  three  95 
horse-power  general  electric  motors  for  supplying  the  required 
power. 

The  Roashng  Gas. — Water-gas  was  at  first  used  for  auxiliary 
heating  but  by  care  it  was  found  unnecessary,  even  when  the  sul- 
phur fell  to  from  20-25  per  cent. ,  to  give  gas  of  requisite  strength 
in  sulphur  dioxide  (6-10  per  cent.).  During  two  weeks,  a  10  tons 
of  pyrrhotite,  containing  111,112  pounds  of  sulphur  were  treated, 
and  191 ,917  pounds  of  sulphur  dioxide  recovered,  thus  obtaining 
an  efficiency  of  86  per  cent.  The  average  working  cost,  exclu- 
sive of  heating  and  lighting,  amounted  to  $1.86  per  ton  of  ore 
treated. 

Labor ■■Ji.ia  Crushing fo-S° 

Power o.a4  Roasting 0.75 

Repairs  and  sundries-  -  - .  0.50  Returned  and  sent 0.61 

ti.86  |i.% 

Counting  cost  of  ore,  etc. ,  the  sulphur  recovered  cost  $6.00  per 
ton  of  sulphur  dioxide  or  $12.00  per  net  ton  of  sulphur.  When 
the  pyrrhotite  ran  poorly  in  composition,  some  pyrite  was  used. 
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TXtf  Bisulphite  Liquors. — These  were  made  by  passing  the  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  through  towers  packed  with  dolomitic  limestone 
over  which  water  was  run.  A  solution  of  acid  bisulphite  of  lime 
and  magnesia  was  obtained  containing  4  per  cent,  of  sulphur  di- 
oxide and  I  per  cent,  of  lime.  For  such  a  liquor  a  minimum  of 
5  per  cent  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  washing  gas  is  required. 

The  Liquid  Sulphur  Dioxide  Plant.— Ths  sulphur  dioxide  is 
taken  up  by  water,  then  expelled  by  boiling,  dried  and  compressed. 
The  requisites  for  economical  liquefaction  are  :  ( i )  A  strong  gas 
(no  leaks  in  Sues);  (a)  an  effective  cooling  and  cleaning  sys- 
tem ;  (3^  cold  water  for  ab^rption  and  cooling ;  (4)  large  absorp- 
tion towers;  (5)  an  economical  heating  exchange  (counter  cur- 
rtat) ;  (6)  cheap  fuel  and  economical  heating  and  concentrating 
systems:  (7)  ample  compression  capacity. 

Conclusions. — "From  the  data  above  given  we  find  that  pyr- 
rbotite  not  only  can  be  burned  without  special  fuel,  but  also  made 
to  yield  a  sufficiently  strong  sulphur  dioxide  gas  for  the  sulphite 
pulp  industry,  for  liquefaction  and  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  S-  P.  Sadtlbr. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
The  Digestive  Action  of  Milk.  Bv  H.  Snyder,  llfinn.  Agr. 
Bxpt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  86,  pp,  234-237. — In  earlier  work  at  the 
station  it  was  found  that  the  addition  of  milk  to  a  ration  increased 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  digestibility  of  the  protein,  and  that 
milk  rendered  some  of  the  proteids  of  bread  soluble.  Further 
studies  have  "been  conducted  to  determine  the  cause  of  this  solvent 
action,  from  the  results  of  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that 
neither  the  small  amount  of  free  acid  in  fresh  milk  nor  the  alka- 
line salts  in  the  proportion  found  in  milk  have  any  marked  solvent 
action  on  the  proteids.  Milk  rendered  from  i  to  3  percent,  of 
the  total  proteids  of  wheat  soluble,  and  this  action  was  not  inter- 
rupted by  the  addition  of  chloroform  or  ether.  The  solvent 
action  of  fresh  milk  is  therefore  believed  to  be  due  to  a  trypsin- 
like  enzyme  normally  present  in  the  milk.        H.  W.  Lawsok. 

Milk.  By  T.  Macparlane.  Lab.  Inland  Revenue  Dept. 
Ottawa,  Canada.  Bull.  No.  93,  15  pp. — Of  227  samples  of  milk 
collected  in  November  and  December,  1903,  and  analyzed,  159 
samples  were  found  unadulterated.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Moisture  Content  of  Butterand  Methods  of  Controlling  It, 
By  G.  L.  McKay  and  C.  Larsen.  la.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull. 
No.  76,  pp.  135-166. — Conditions  influencing  the  moisture  content 
of  butter  were  studied  experimentally.  The  most  important 
factors  were  found  to  be  temperature,  degree  of  churning,  and 
thickness  of  cream.     By  proper  attention  to  these  conditions  it 
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has  been  found  possible  to  iDCorporate  i8  per  ceot.  or  more  of 
moisture  without  apparent  injury  to  the  commercial  quality  of  the- 
butter.  Special  tests  are  even  necessary  to  detect  a  moisture  con- 
tent of  3o  per  cent,  when  the  moisture  has  been  properly  in- 
corporated. The  authors  state  that  they  do  not  favor  an  excessive 
amount  of  moisture  in  butter  ;  Nevertheless,  they  would  come  as 
near  as  possible  to  i6  per  cent,  which  has  been  quite  g^enerally  ac- 
cepted as  a  maximum  standard  of  moisture.  The  trend  of  the 
bulletin  is  apparently  in  favor  of  incorporating  more  moisture  in 
butter  than  is  usuaJ,  and  while  the  methods  employed  by  the 
authors  will  doubtless  accomplish  th'is,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
from  the  data  presented  that  they  have  devised  a  method  whereby 
the  moisture  content  may  be  accurately  controlled  under  practical 
conditions.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Studies  upon  the   Keeping  Quality  of  Butter.     Bv  L.   A. 

Rogers.  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Bur.  Animal  Ind.  Bull.  No.  57, 
34  pp. —This  work  was  done  entirely  with  canned  butter.  Old 
samples  from  several  sources  possessed  a  disagreeable  flavor  and 
showed  a  high  acid  number.  Bacteria  were  practically  absent. 
Two  lots  of  freshly  canned  butter  were  tept  at  room  temperatures 
and  examined  at  frequent  intervals.  The  gradual  development  of 
a  disa^eeable  fishy  flavor  and  a  strong  penetrating  odor  were 
closely  associated  with  an  increase  in  the  acid  number.  The 
lactic  acid  bacteria  and  other  micro-organisms  present  at  the  outset 
practically  disappeared  by  the  end  of  100  days,  while  the  change 
in  flavor  and  acidity  continued  for  about  200  days  longer,  indi- 
cating that  thechanges  were  brought  about  by  the  action  of  enzymes 
originally  present  in  the  milk,  or  developed  subsequently  in  the 
milk  or  butter  by  the  action  of  micro-organisms.  Enzymic  action 
was  also  shown  by  an  increase  in  the  acidity  of  butter  treated  with 
antiseptics  to  eliminate  bacterial  growth.  Heating  the  milk  or 
cream  destroyed  the  enzyme,  and  the  butter  made  under  such 
conditions  remained  unchanged.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Fat  Testing;  of  Cr«am  by  the  Babcock  Method.     By  E.  H. 

Webster.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Animal  Ind.  Bull.  No.  58, 
ag  pp. — Extended  observations  have  shown  that  the  Babcock  test 
is  by  no  means  universally  employed  in  cream-testing  with  good 
results.  Much  of  the  difEculty  is  attributed  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  user,  but  much  is  also  considered  due  to  improper  in- 
struction gi%'en  for  the  use  of  the  test  as  applied  to  cream.  The 
author  describes  the  test  in  detail,  notes  faults  which  have  been 
observed,  and  makes  suggestions  with  a  view  to  the  improve- 
ment of  methods.  The  points  especially  emphasized  are  the  ob- 
taining of  a  true  sample  of  the  cream  to  be  tested,  an  exact 
quantity  of  the  sample  in  the  test  bottle,  and  an  accurate  reading 
of  the  test.     Experimental  work  in  regard  to  these  points  is  re- 
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ported  and  condensed  directions  for  making  fat  tests  of  cream, 
based  partly  upon  the  results  obtained,  are  given  in  the  form  of  a 
summary  of  the  bulletin.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Experiments  on   Losses   In  Cooking  neat,  1900-1903.     By 

H.  S.  Grindlby  and  T.  Mojonnibr.  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr.,  Office 
of  Expt.  Stas.  Bull.  No.  141,  95  pp. — This  is  a  detailed  report  of 
87  cooking  experiments  conductea  for  the  purpose  uf  determining 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  losses  occurring  in  the  cooking  of 
meats.  The  methods  of  cooking  compared  were  boiling,  pan- 
broiling,  saut^ing,  and  roasting.  The  analyses  of  the  meats  are 
reported  in  detail  and  the  methods  employed  are  described.  The 
work  is  presented  as  a  report  of  progress,  and  is  not  considered 
suf&cieutly  exhaustive  to  warrant  making  final  deductions  as 
to  the  losses  and  chemical  changes  involved  in  cooking  meats. 
When  beef  was  cooked  in  water  3.25  to  12.67  P^^  cent, 
of  the  nitrogenous  matter,  0.60  to  37.40  per  cent,  of  the  fat,  and 
20.04  W  67.39  P^i"  cent,  of  the  mineral  matter  were  found  in  the 
broth.  When  saut^ed,  2.15  percent,  of  the  nitrogenous  matter 
and  3.07  per  cent,  of  the  mineral  matter  were  taken  up  by  the  fat 
in  which  the  meat  was  cooked,  while  the  cooked  meat  contained 
2.3  times  more  fat  than  before  cooking.  When  roasted,  the  drip- 
pings contained  0.25  to  4.55  per  cent,  of  the  nitrogenous  matter, 
4-53  to  57.49  per  cent,  of  the  fat,  and  2.47  to  27.18  per  cent,  of 
the  mineral  matter  present  in  the  uncooked  meat.  In  cooking 
meat  in  water  at  80°  to  85°  C,  the  use  of  either  hot  or  cold  water 
at  the  start  had  little  effect  on  the  amount  of  material  found  in 
the  broth.  In  the  preparation  of  beef  tea  the  meat  lost  much  of 
the  flavoring  material,  but  comparatively  little  in  nutritive  value. 
H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Food  Value  ol  Sugar.  By  H.  Snyder.  Minn.  Agr. 
Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  86,  pp.  225-233.— Two  series  of  experiments, 
lasting  4  days  each,  were  miule  with  3  men.  In  the  first  series 
the  ration  consisted  of  various  foods  with  the  addition  of  5  ounces 
of  sugar  per  day,  and  in  the  second  series  of  the  same  foods  with- 
out the  addition  of  sugar.  The  results  showed  that  98.9  per 
cent,  of  the  total  energy  of  the  sugar  was  available  to  the  body. 
The  addition  of  sugar  to  the  ration  was  beneficial,  increasing  the 
available  energy  25  per  cent,  without  sensibly  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  digestibility  of  the  other  foods.  The  sugar  also 
caused  a  retention  of  25  per  cent,  more  nitrogen  in  the  body.  The 
value  of  sugar  in  a  ration  is  believed  to  depend  upon  its  judicious 
use  and  combination  with  other  foods.  The  carbohydrates  sup- 
plied more  than  one-half  of  the  total  available  energy. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Breakfast  Foods.  By  F.  W.  Robison.  AficA.  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  Bitll.  No.   211,  25  pp. — The  composition  of  foods  and  the 
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principles  of  nutntion  are  discussed  in  a  popular  manner  and 
analyses  of  4.8  cereal  foods  are  reported.  The  author  draws  the 
foUowiDg  conclusions:  "The  breakfast  foods  are  legitimate  and 
valuable  foods.  Predigestion  has  been  carried  on  in  the  majority 
of  them  to  a  limited  degree  only.  The  price  for  which  they  are 
sold  is  as  a  rule  excessive  and  not  in  keeping  with  their  nutritive 
values.  They  contain  as  a  ru^e  considerable  fiber  which,  while 
probably  rendering  them  less  digestible,  at  the  same  time  may 
render  them  more  wholesome  to  the  average  person.  The  claims 
made  for  many  of  them  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  claim 
that  they  are  far  more  nutritious  than  the  wheat  and  grains  from 
which  they  are  made  is  not  substantiated.  They  are  palatable  as 
a  rule  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  digestibility  of  these  prod- 
ucts as  compared  with  highly  milled  foods,  while  probably  favor- 
able to  the  latter,  does  not  give  due  credit  to  the  former,  because 
of  the  healthful  infiuence  of  the  fiber  and  mineral  matter  in  the 
breakfast  foods.  Rolled  oats  or  oatmeal  as  a  source  of  protein 
and  of  fuel  is  ahead  of  the  wheat  preparations,  excepting  of 
course,  the  special  gluten  foods,  which  are  manifestly  in  a  differ- 
ent class."  H,  W.  Lawson. 

Flavoring  Extracts.  By  A,  McGiLL.  Lab.  Inland  Revenue 
Dept.,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Bull.  No.  89,  16  pp. — This  gives  the  re- 
sults of  the  examination  of  68  samples  of  various  flavoring  ex- 
tracts and  essences,  including  extract  of  lemon,  extract  of  vanilla, 
essence  of  peppermint,  essence  of  raspberry,  essence  of  strawberry, 
etc.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Honey.  By  T.  Macfarlane  et  al.  Lab.  Inland  Revenue 
Depl.,  Oitawa,  Canada,  Bull.  No.  90,  15  pp.— Examinations  were 
made  of  99  samples  of  honey,  of  which  81  were  found  to  be 
genuine,  5  doubtful,  and  the  remainder  adulterated. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Distilled  Liquors.  Bv  A.  McGill.  Lab.  Inland  Revenue 
Depl.,  Ottawa,  Caiiada.  Bull.  No.  92,  17  pp. — This  gives  the  de- 
tailed data  for  the  examination  of  216  samples  of  distilled  liquors. 
No  deleterious  substance  was  found  in  any  instance.  Many  of 
the  samples  were  below  the  standard  strength  for  alcohol  required 
in  Great  Britain.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Cider.  Bv  J.  G-  A.  Valin.  Lab.  Inland  Revenue  Depl., 
Ottawa,  Canada,  Bull.  No.  94,  3  pp. — Analyses  were  made  of  41 
samples  of  commercial  cider.  The  specific  gravity  varied  from 
1.0025  to  1.0688.  Seventeen  samples  contained  less  than  i  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  by  volutr>e.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  samples 
varied  from  1.0368  to  1.0627,  showing  considerable  variation. 
Fourteen  samples  contained  small  quantities  of  salicylic  acid. 
H.  W.  Lawson. 
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Qrouad  Spices.  By  T.  Macfarlane  e/  at.  Lab.  Inland 
RevenueDept.,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Bull.  No.  95,  pp.  25. — Of  the  188 
samples  of  ground  spices  examioed,  93  were  found  adulterated. 
Analytical  data  are  reported  in  detail  and  the  methods  employed 
in  the  examination  of  ground  ginger  are  described. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Nutrition  Investigations  of  the  Storrs  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. By  W.  O.  Atwater.  Conn.  Storrs  Agr.  Expi.  Sta.  Rep., 
1903,  pp.  99-175. — Following  a  brief  historical  account  of  the 
nutrition  investigations  of  the  station  are  articles  on  the  following 
subjects:  '  'The  Conservation  of  Energy  in  the  Living  Organism ; ' ' 
"TheDemandsof  the  Body  for  Nourishment  and  Dietary  Stand- 
ards;" "The  Composition  of  Poultry;"  and  "Poultry  as  Food,"  the 
last  article  being  by  R.  D.  Milner,  The  results  of  45  metabolism 
experiments  with  the  respiration  calorimeter  showed  a  difference 
of  only  55  calories  between  the  total  income  and  the  total  outgo 
of  energy,  demonstrating,  according  to  the  author,  that  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  holds  good  in  the  living  organism.  A 
large  number  of  dietary  studies  are  summarized  and  dietary 
standards  are  discussed,  tentative  standards  being  proposed. 
Analyses  of  numerous  samples  of  poultry  and  poultry  products 
are  reported.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Eighth  Report  on  Food  Products.  By  E.  H.  Jenkins  et  al. 
Conn.  State  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rep.,  1903,  Part  2,  pp.  107-198. — 
The  standards  for  food  products  recently  established  by  the  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  are  given,  aud  the  results  of  the  examination 
of  1,139  samples  of  food  products  during  1903  are  reported.  The 
methods  of  analysis  used  in  the  examination  ol  cocoa  and  cocoa 
products  are  given  in  detail.  The  samples  collected  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  station  were  confined  to  chocolate,  pepper, 
cofEee,  and  lard,  concerning  which  the  detailed  data  are  tabulated. 
A.  L-  Winton  describes  the  structural  characteristics  of  a  number 
of  seeds  of  interest  in  the  microscopical'examination  of  feeding- 
stuffs.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Macaroni  Wheat :  Its  nilllng  and  Chemical  Characteristics. 

By  J.  H.  Shepard.  So.  Dak.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull  No.  8j, 
45  PP- — Numerous  varieties  of  macaroni  wheat  from  Russia,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere  were  grown  at  one  or  more  localities  in  the  State 
and  subjected  to  milling  tests  and  chemical  analysis.  The  Russian 
varieties  gave  the  best  results  and  of  these  the  variety  Kubanka, 
stood  first.  Eleven  samples  of  this  variety  were  examined  with 
the  following  average  results  calculated  to  the  air-dry  material : 
Mill  products — bran  19.17  percent.,  shorts  13.04  percent,,  flour 
6773  per  cent.  Protein  content — whole  wheat  13.71  per  cent., 
bran  13.90  per  cent.,  shorts  13.69  per  cent.,  flour  13.33  P^'  cent. 
Gluten  in  fiour—-<s^x  gluten  44.66  per  cent.,  dry  gluten  15.35  P«r 
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cent.  The  general  average  of  the  90  or  more  samples  examined 
was  as  follows  :  Mill  products — bran  26.91  per  cent.,  shorts  14.53 
per  cent.,  flour  58.56  per  cent.;  Protein  content — whole  wheat 
14.27  per  cent.,  bran  14.57  per  cent.,  shorts  13,74  per  cent.,  flour 
13.94  per  cent.:  Gluten  infiour — wet  gluten  46.76  per  cent.,  dry 
gluten  15.96  per  cent.  The  manufacture  of  macaroni  is  described 
and  recipes  are  given  for  its  use.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Nature  of  the  Principal  Phosphorus  Compound  la  Wheat 
Bran.  By  A.  J.  Pattrn  and  E.  B.  Hart.  N.  Y.  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  Bull.  No.  250,  pp.  167-176. — In  preliminary  investigations 
on  the  metabolism  of  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  the  animal 
body,  reported  in  Bulletin  No.  238  of  this  station,  it  was  found 
that  from  50  to  86.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  phosphorus  in  oats, 
malt  sprouts,  and  wheat  bran  was  soluble  in  water,  and  from  27 
to  77.8  p>er  cent,  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  results  of  the 
present  work  as  summarized  by  the  authors  show  that  practically 
alt  of  the  soluble  phosphorus  of  wheat  bran  is  of  an  organic 
nature.  The  organic  compound  exists  in  the  bran  itself  as  a 
magnesium -calcium- potassium  salt  of  a  phospho- organic  acid. 
The  free  acid  corresponds  to  the  formula  C,HgP,0,,  and  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  Postemak's  an hydro-oxy methylene  diphos- 
phoric  acid.  The  alkali  salts  of  this  acid  are  freely  soluble  in 
water.  The  calcium  and  copper  salts  are  slightly  soluble,  while 
the  barium  and  strontium  salts  are  but  sparingly  so.  The  acid 
and  its  salts  seem  to  be  of  wide  distribution  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  having  already  been  isolated  from  the  seeds  of  red  fir, 
peas,  beans,  pumpkin,  red  and  yellow  lupine,  also  from  the 
potato  and  other  tubers  and  bulbs.  H,  W.  LawsON, 

Chemical  Changes  In  the  Souring  of  nilk  and  Their  Relations 

to  Cottage  Cheese.  By  L.  L.  Van  Slyke  and  E.  B.  Hart. 
N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  245,  36  pp.— In  studying 
the  changes  which  take  place  tn  the  ordinary  souring  of  milk  it 
was  found  that  the  milk-sugar  decreased  rapidly  for  thirty-two 
hours  at  room  temperatures,  after  which  the  change  was  small, 
ceasing  entirely  at  the  end  of  ninety-six  hours.  Only  about  28 
per  cent,  of  the  milk  sugar  originally  present  disappeared,  and  of 
this  only  about  6a  per  cent,  was  converted  into  lactic  acid,  the 
maximum  amount  found  being  about  0.9  per  cent.  It  is  there- 
fore believed  that  while  the  equation  C„H„0„  +  H,0  =4C,H,0, 
expresses  the  most  prominent  chemical  action  that  occurs,  it 
certainly  fails  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  and  accurate 
statement  of  the  entire  chemical  action.  At  the  time  of  coagula- 
tion, which  occurred  in  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours,  the  acid 
content  of  the  milk  was  0.6  to  0.7  percent.  Previous  to  coagula- 
tion the  milk  contained  as  much  as  65  per  cent,  of  casein  in  the 
form  of  monolactate,  but  after  coagulation  was  visible  the  amount 
was  only  13  to  14  per  cent.,  and  later  the  casein  was  practically  all 
in  the  form  of  dilactate. 
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These  results  are  discussed  in  relation  to  the  manufacture  of 
cottage  or  Dutch  cheese,  and  further  studies  to  determine  the  rel- 
ative amounts  of  casein  monolactate  and  casein  dilactate  in  cot- 
tage cheese,  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  the  production  of 
such  cheese,  the  manufacture  of  cottage  cheese  by  the  direct  addi- 
tion to  milk  of  artificial  actds,  the  proteolytic  changes  occurring 
in  cottage  cheese,  and  the  relative  digestibility  of  cottage  cheese 
and  Cheddar  cheese  in  pepsin  solutions  are  reported.  The  moisture 
content  of  cottage  cheese  varied  from  70  to  80  per  cent. ;  the  milk- 
sugar  from  3.28  to  4.08  percent.;  and  the  nitrogen,  mainly  in  the 
form  of  casein  dilactate,  from  2  to  2.5  per  cent.  Satisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  cottage  cheese  by  the 
direct  addition  of  lactic  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  milk. 
The  conversion  of  insoluble  into  soluble  nitrogenous  compounds 
in  cottage  cheese  was  insignificant.  The  results  of  the  artificial 
digestion  experiments  indicated  that  cottage  cheese  is  more  readily 
digested  than  cheddar  cheese.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Comparative  Results  of  Seedling  Sugar-canes,  D.  74  and  D. 
95.  with  Our  Home  Sugar-canes  (Louisiana  Strlpedand  Loui- 
siana Purple).  By  W.  C.  Stubbs  and  R.  E.  Blouin.  La.  Agr. 
Expi.  Sla.  Bull.  No.  78,  Series  2,  46  pp. — The  results  of  exteuded 
tests  of  these  sugar-canes,  including  field  trials  for  a  series  of 
years,  sugar-house  tests  and  a  large  amount  of  analytical  work, 
are  summarized  briefly  as  follows :  "  D.  74  is  more  vigorous,  a 
more  rapid  grower,  gives  a  larger  tonnage,  is  an  erect  cane  and  is 
believed  from  this  to  be  more  economical  in  harvesting,  stubbles 
well  if  not  better  than  home  canes,  gives  a  larger  extraction,  and 
has  a  larger  sugar  content,  yielding  more  sugar  per  ton  and  giving 
a  greater  tonnage  per  acre  than  home  canes.  The  same  remarks 
in  a  lesser  degree  apply  to  D.  95."  H.  W.  Lawsos, 

Canalgre.  By  R.  F.  Harh.  N.  M.  Agr.  Expi.  Sta.  Bull. 
No.  49,  15  pp. — This  discusses  the  sources  of  tannin,  describes 
cafiaigre  and  its  propagation  and  cultivation,  and  summarizes  the 
results  of  determinations  of  the  tannin  content  of  this  plant.  The 
air-dried  roots  contain  usually  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  tannin, 
but  may  contain  as  small  a  quantity  as  15  per  cent,  or  as  much 
as  42  per  cent.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Preservation  of  Men  Manure.  By  C.  D.  Woods  and 
J.  M.  BartleTT.  Me.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  98,  pp.  199- 
204. — American  analyses  of  hen  manure  are  compiled  and  experi- 
ments in  storing  the  manure  to  prevent  loss  of  nitrogen  are  re- 
ported. The  mixing  of  acid  phosphate  and  kainit,  combined 
with  sawdust  and  hen  manure,  is  recommended  for  preventing 
the  loss  of  nitrogen  and  making  a  well-balanced  fertilizer.  The 
following  proportion  is  suggested  .  Hen  manure  30  pounds,  saw- 
dust 10  pounds,  acid  phosphate  16  pounds,  and  kainit  8  pounds. 
H.  W.  Lawson. 
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The  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Soils.  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr, 
Bureau  of  Sails,  Circ.  No.  13,  13  pp. — This  is  a  condensed  account 
of  the  work  of  the  bureau,  prepared  for  distribution  at  the  Loui- 
siana Purchase  Exposition.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Bacteriological  Analysis  ol  Soils,  By  F.  D.  Chestsk. 
Del  Agr.  Expt.  Sia.  Bull.  No.  65,  1904,  pp.  49-76.— The  func- 
tions of  soil  bacteria  and  conditions  affecting  their  development 
are  discussed  and  methods  employed  hy  the  author  in  the  bacte- 
riological examination  of  soils  are  given,  along  with  some  of  the 
results  obtained.  The  relative  nitrifying  power  of  different  soils 
is  shown  to  be  dependent  upon  both  the  number  and  kinds  of 
bacteria  present.  Numbers  may  be  multiplied  by  increasing  the 
supply  of  humus  and  by  thorough  tillage,  and  the  development 
of  practical  means  of  introducing  favorable  species  is  believed  to 
be  a  possibility.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Coacernlng  Soils,  Qerms  and  Worms.  Bv  P.  Fkazbr.  /. 
Franklin  Inst,,  157,  355-371.^ A  general  discussion,  mainly  on 
the  nature  of  soils  and  the  changes  produced  in  them  by  the  lower 
forms  of  plant  and  animal  life.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

A  nettiod  of  Destroying  or  Preventing  the  Qrowth  ol  Algte 
and  Certain  Pathogenic  Bacteria  In  Water  Supplies.     Bv  G.  T. 

Moore  and  K.  F.  Kellhkman.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bur.  Plant 
Ind.  Bull.  No.  64.  44  pp. — The  results  of  the  experiments  re- 
ported in  this  bulletin  are  believed  to  demonstrate  that  copper 
sulphate  in  a  dilution  so  great  as  to  be  absolutely  harmless  to 
man  and  animals  is  capable  of  destroying  or  preventing  the 
growth  of  algEE  in  water  supplies.  In  laboratory  experiments  one 
part  of  copper  sulphate  in  r, 000, 000  to  5,000,000  parts  of  water 
was  effective  in  destroying  the  considerable  number  of  species  of 
algae  tested.  It  is  proposed  to  introduce  the  copper  sulphate  into 
a  water  supply  by  placing  the  material  in  a  coarse  bag  and  at- 
taching this  to  the  stern  of  a  boat  which  is  TOwed  slowly  back 
and  forth  over  the  reservoir.  Several  practical  applications  were 
made  of  the  method,  the  results  in  all  cases  being  considered  as 
favorable.  The  detailed  account  is  reserved  until  further  tests 
have  been  made.  Laboratory  experiments  were  conducted  with 
pathogenic  bacteria.  Typhoid  bacilli  and  cholera  germs  were 
destroyed  in  three  to  four  hours  at  room  temperatures  by  1  part 
of  copper  sulphate  to  100,000  parts  of  water.  The  so-called  colloi- 
dal solution  of  copper  produced  by  the  action  of  water  on  metal- 
lic copper  was  also  tested.  Certain  algas  were  destroyed  by  sus- 
pending in  the  water  copper  foil  sufficient  to  give  an  area  of 
about  I  sq.  cm.  to  each  too  cc  of  water.  Pathogenic  bacteria 
were  also  destroyed  in  this  way.  It  is  believed  that  water  infected 
with  cholera  and  typhoid  germs  becomes  safe  to  drink  after  stand- 
ing from  six  to  eight  hours  at  room  temperattire  in  a  clean  copper 
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vessel.  In  tfae  use  of  copper  sulphate  in  punfymg  water  supplies 
it  is  coasidered  absolutely  necessary  at  the  outset  to  obtain  defi- 
nite knowledge  as  to  the  organisms  present,  the  character  and 
temperature  of  the  water,  and  other  important  facts.  "  No  rule 
for  determining  the  amount  of  copper  sulphate  to  be  added  can 
be  given.  Each  body  of  water  must  be  treated  in  the  light  of  its 
special  conditions."  The  department  earnestly  desires  to  be  con- 
sulted in  regard  to  any  proposed  tests  of  this  method.  As  re- 
gards the  destruction  of  pathogenic  bacteria,  the  use  of  copper  sul- 
phate is  suggested  as  a  supplement  to  methods  now  in  use,  such 
as  filtration,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  these  methods. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Analysis  of  Formaldehyde  Sold  la  North  Dakota.  Bv  £.  F. 
Ladd.  A'.  Dak.  Agr.  Expt.  Sla.  Bull.  No.  60,  pp.  386-395. — 
Analyses  of  a  number  of  samples  of  commercial  formalin  showed 
that  the  formaldehyde  content  was  frequently  below  40  per  cent., 
and  was  in  the  majority  of  cases  about  33  per  cent.  Twenty-one 
samples  reported  as  purchased  from  one  chemical  company  showed 
a  range  in  formaldehyde  content  of  from  21.6  to  38.47  per  cent. 
H.  W.  Lawson. 

Spraying  lor  Wild  flusUrd.  By  J.  L.  Stone.  N.  Y.  Cor- 
nell Agr.  Expt.  Sla.  Bull.  No.  316,  pp.  107-1 10. — The  results  of 
experiments  at  the  station  have  shown  that  wild  mustard  growing 
with  cereals  or  peas  can  be  destroyed  by  spraying  with  a  solution 
of  copper  sulphate  without  injury  to  the  crop.  A  3  per  cent,  so- 
lution applied  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50  gallons  per  acre  has  been 
found  to  give  satisfactory  results.  H.  W.  Lawson. 
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745,333.  Wm.  P.  Dunbar,  Hamburg,  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Ichthyol  Gesellschaft,  Cordes  Hermanni  &  Co.,  same  place. 
Hay  lever  serum.  A  serum  of  the  blood  of  animals  treated 
with  a  saline  extract  of  the  pollen  of  Gramineae,  and  adapted  to 
immunize  test-animals  against  hay  fever,  and  to  remove  the  symp- 
toms thereof  from  human  beings. 

745,378.  Heinrich  Pawek,  Vienna,  Austria-Hungary.  Elec- 
trolytic refining:  zinc.  The  electrolyte  contains  salts  of  zinc, 
boron  and  sodium,  current  i  to  3  amperes  per  square  decimeter. 

745,470.  George  Wilton,  London,  England.  Ammonia  Still. 
A  tray  adapted  to  form  a  part  of  a  column  still  with  flanged 
edges,  and  a  hooded  slot  extending  across  the  tray  in  place  of  the 
usual  circular  openings.  Opposite  the  ends  of  these  slots  are  mud 
holes  in  the  sides  of  the  tray  and  also  half  way  between  said  ends, 
making  four  openings  in  the  side  of  each  tray. 
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745,476,  Joshua  A.  Bell  and  Lynn  T.  Leet,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Assignors  to  CompoMte  Stone  and  Brick  Co.,  Delaware.  Artl- 
flcial  Stone.  Sand  94,  slaked  lime  5,  and  sodium  chloride  i  per 
cent,  are  mixed  with  water  to  form  asligbtly  coherent  mass,  then 
molded,  steamed,  and  immersed  in  water. 

745,490.  Thomas  J.  Grier,  Lead,  S.  D.  Extracting  pre clouS 
metalB.  The  slimes  are  settled  and  the  acid  neutralized,  then 
the  thicker  portions  are  drawn  into  a  vat  with  a  false  bottom 
under  which  the  cyanide  solution  is  introduced  and  the  water  dis- 
placed and  removed  from  the  top,  air  is  then  forced  through  under 
pressure,  and  finally  a  salt  solution  of  greater  density  than  the 
cyanide  solution  is  used  to  displace  the  Utter. 

745,519.  Eugene  Pravich a.  and  Edouard  Douillet,  LaGarenne- 
Colombes,  France.  Separatlngf  oil  from  water.  A  tank  di- 
vided into  two  or  more  compartments,  with  an  oscillatory  overflow 
in  the  first  to  deliver  oil  from  the  surface,  the  water  being  drawn 
off  at  the  bottom  of  each  tank. 

745>54^'  Edwin  W.  Wheelwright,  Birmingham,  England. 
Compound  of  phosphorus  and  SUlphUP.  Five  to  fifty  parts  of 
sulphur  are  added  to  melted  phosphorus  at  a  temperature  above 
165°  C,  and  the  heat  increased  till  the  mass  solidifies,  then  cooled 
and  the  subsulphide  of  phosphorus  (probably  P,Sj)  dissolved 
out  by  CS,  or  PCI,  and  recovered  by  evaporation. 

745t^35-  Cfaarles  W.  Lummis,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Making 
g^aa.  Powdered  coal  is  introduced  into  a  highly  heated  chamber 
with  just  enough  air  and  steam  to  make  carbon  monoxide.  Suc- 
cessive portions  of  air  and  steam  may  be  used. 

745,637.  Florentine  J.  Machalske,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  CarbOn 
chlorides  and  stUeon.  Carboo  disulphide  and  silicon  chloride 
are  caused  to  react,  forming  carbon  chloride  and  silicon  sulphide 
and  the  latter  is  reduced  to  silicon  by  heating  it  with  carbon. 

7451^75'  Leonard  Roth,  Kanth,  Germany.  Assignor  one- 
half  to  Wilhelm  Robert  Gentzen,  Guhlichen,  Rinnersdorf,  Ger- 
many. GlacoBe.  The  process  of  exposing  cellulosic  material  in 
a  closed  vessel  with  exclusion  of  air  to  ozonized  oxygen  under 
pressure,  then  adding  sulphuric  acid  and  continuing  the  pressure. 

745,802.  Lazar  Edeleanu  and  Gregore  A.  Filiti,  Bukharest, 
Roumaoia.  Nltro  product  from  petroleum,  sp.  gr.  0.890.  A 
solid  red-brown  substance  having  elastic  properties,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  acetone  and  most  organic  solvents,  forming  explosives 
when  mixed  with  oxidizing  media,  dissolving  in  potash-lye  to  a 
black-brown  solution,  forming  celluloid  substances  when  mixed 
with  guncotton  and  adapted  to  form  varnishes.  Made  by  adding 
3  parts  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  5,  to  nitric  acid  i,  to  one 
part  of  petroleum  below  80*  C. 
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745,828,  Ernest  B.  Hack,  Denver,  Colo.  Assignor  to  Amer- 
ican Filter  Press  Extraction  Co.,  same  place.  Extraetlngr 
metals.  The  ore  is  first  pulped,  then  formed  into  cakes  in  a 
fitter-press,  and  these  cakes  leached  by  a  cyanide  solution  under 
compressed  air  introduced  with  the  solution  and  continued  during 
the  leaching.   The  cakes  may  be  dried  and  washed  by  air  pressure. 

745.843.  Carl  H,  von  Hoessle,  Radebeul,  near  Dresden,  Ger- 
many. Assignor  to  Chemischeu  Fabrit  von  Hayden,  Actien- 
gesellschaft,  same  place.  Silver  cbromate.  A  colloidal  chro- 
mate  of  silver,  a  dark  powder  of  neutral  reaction,  insoluble  in 
alcohol  a>d  ether,  forming  a  dark -colored  fluorescent  solution  in 
water  of  Ag,CrO,. 

745,870.  Leon  P.  Lowe,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Separator  and 
filter.  A  series  of  settling  tanks  for  the  coarser  particles  of  the 
liquid  to  be  cleared,  connecting  with  a  filter  for  the  fine  particles. 

745,949.  Morris  C.  Wright,  Sultan,  Wash.  Gold  separator. 
A  flume  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  and  inclined  slatted 
bottom  in  the  upper  part  of  said  flume,  a  steeply  inclined  bottom 
from  the  lower  end,  of  the  slatted  portion,  a  chamber  below 
having  an  inclined  solid  bottom,  a.  second  flume  at  right  angles  to 
the  first  provided  with  an  oblique  partition  adapted  to  deflect  the 
gold-bearing  sand  to  the  lower  part  of  the  second  flume  which  is 
provided  with  collecting  boxes. 

745'950.  John  H.  and  Joseph  E.  Yelvington,  Nocatee,  Fla. 
iDseotioide.  Caustic  potash  40,  sulphur  30,  whale  oil  soap  20, 
common  salt  S,  nitnc  and  muriatic  acids  each  2  pounds,  and  water 
enough  for  complete  solution. 

7+5.958.  Thomas  Ewan,  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Making  sodium. 
An  electrolyte  of  fused  sodium  hydroxide  is  used  and  the  metal  pro- 
duced at  the  cathode  is  separated  from  the  water  and  anodic  oxy- 
gen by  a  porous  diaphragm  of  alumina,  the  water  being  evapo- 
rated by  a  current  of  air. 

745,960.  Israel  F.  Good,  AUentown,  Pa.  Assignor  one-half 
to  John  H.  Harris,  same  place,  and  George  Francis  Pettinos  of 
Bethlehem,  Pa.  Apparatus  for  purifying  graphite.  A  rotary 
receiving  table  and  a  fan  over  the  table  for  holding  the  fine 
graphite  thereon  while  the  coarser  particles  escape.  The  table  is 
surrounded  by  an  annular  tank,  with  an  agitator  or  scraper,  the 
table  being  dished  upwards  and  the  fan  and  table  turning  in 
opposite  directions. 

745,966.  Florentine  J.  Machalske,  Chicago,  111.  Assignor 
one-half  to  Charles  Herbert  Lyon,  same  place.  Silicon  Oblorides. 
Hydrochloric  acid  and  alkali  hydroxides.  A  mixture  of  sand 
and  salt  i  to  4  is  heated  in  an  electric  furnace  till  silicon  chloride 
is  made,  it  is  then  brought  in  contact  with  water  to  make  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  silica,  the  residual  silica  being  used  to  mix  with 
salt  for  a  new  chaise.  The  furnace  residue  is  treated  with  water 
to  make  sodium  hydroxide. 
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74,6,016.  Joseph  H.  Campbell,  New  York,  N.  V.  Milk 
ppOdUOt.  A  portion  of  the  water  is  evaporated  from  milk 
at  a  temperature  below  the  coagulating  point  of  albumin,  then 
sterilizing,  adding  bacteria  to  produce  a  desired  flavor,  and  ripen- 
ing the  mass,  thereby  producing  a  cheese-like  mass. 

746,039.  James  C.  Davis,  Chicago,  111.  Assignor toSargent  & 
Co.,  Chicago.  Carbon  steel  castings.  One  to  two  per  cent,  of 
manganese  is  mixed  with  the  steel  while  it  is  poured  into  a  mold, 
thereby  toughening  the  steel. 

746,104.  John  G.  A.  King,  Phoenix,  Ariz,  As^gnor  one- 
half  to  Frank  H.  Stanwood,  Lowell,  Mass.  Assayers'  puWerlz- 
Ingr  apparatus.  A  bucking  board  to  hold  the  ore,  a  mullet 
resting  by  gravity  on  the  board,  a  motor,  a  crank  shaft  in  the 
same  horizontal  plane  as  the  board,  and  a  pitman  freely  joined  to 
the  crank  and  rigidly  joined  to  the  muUer. 

74.6,118.  August  Lohman,  Dallas,  Texas.  Assignor  one- 
half  to  H.  Freeman,  same  place.  Artificial  fuel.  Lignite  89, 
a  hydrocarbon  8,  graphite  and  kaolin  1  each,  asphaltum  and 
paraffin  ^  per  cent.  each. 

746,177.  Jaques  O.  Schweitzer,  Paris,  Prance.  Making  8Q gar. 
The  warm  massecuite,  immediately  on  its  leaving  the  boiler,  is 
kneaded  with  alcohol,  the  mixture  cooled  and  taken  to  a  centrif- 
ugal. 

746,336.  Ralph  Baggaley,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Separating:  in- 
lurlOQS  tames  containing  silver,  etc.,  from  smelter  gases.  A 
series  of  moist  screens  on  rollers  arc  placed  in  the  flues  in  the 
path  of  the  gases  and  in  a  perforated  column  in  which  the  rollers 
are  set,  the  perforations  inclining  upwards,  and  the  rollers  feed- 
ing the  screens  forward  as  fast  as  they  are  clogged. 

746,239.  Ralph  Baggaley,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  SlafT-beated 
boiler.  Melted  slag  is  delivered  under  a  boiler  for  raising  steam 
and  issues  from  the  furnace  as  a  solidified  column  which  is 
brought  in  contact  with  water  to  still  further  utilize  its  heat. 

746,241.  Ralph  Baggaley,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Converting:  matte. 
A  solid  flux  of  silica  is  introduced  into  the  converter,  heated  with 
auxiliary  heat,  and  the  matte  poured  on  the  flux. 

746,249.  As  above.  A  large  volume  of  air  is  introduced  into 
molten  copper  matte,  causing  intense  heat,  a  portion  of  which  is 
removed  by  a  cooling  medium  at  the  beginning  of  the  blow  while 
oxidation  is  rapid,  and  a  flame  is  applied  at  the  end  of  the  blow 
when  the  oxidation  fails. 

746,351.    As  above  for  arresting:  arsenlc  fumes.    Smelter 

gases  containing  arsenic  are  passed  through  a  charcoal  filter  con- 
taining calcium  sulphide  in  solution. 
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746. 254.  As  above.  Apparatus  for  oleaningr  (urnace  gases. 
A  set  of  rods  with  spring-back  faces  and  cranks,  adapted  to  bold 
filtering  material  of  vegetable  matter  for  gases  between  them,  and 
adapted  to  move  said  material  in  the  path  of  the  f^ses  to  remo\-e 
sulphur. 

746,355  to  746,261  inclusive  are  all  lo  Ralph  Baggaley  as  above 
for  various  modifications  of  the  above  apparatus  and  process  in 
connection  with  eopper  smslters  and  silicious  ores.  He  also 
has  the  intermediate  numbers  for  car-loading  apparatus. 

746,231.  Charles V.  Burton,  Pulham,  England.  MakingSteel. 
One-half  assigned  lo  Wm.  John  Hartley,  same  place.  Acetylene 
diluted  with  a  less  explosive  diluent  gas  is  blown  through  the 
molten  metal,  and  the  waste  gases  brought  in  contact  with  other 
metal  earlier  in  the  process. 

746,320.  Herman  E.  Frees,  Chicago,  111.  Assignor  to  Wahl 
and  Henius,  same  place.  Browfng.  An  alkaline  earth  and 
water  are  mixed  with  ground  com  and  the  mixture  cooked, 
whereby  the  soluble  oil  is  saponified  to  an  insoluble  soap,  the 
cereal  is  then  mashed,  the  wort  drawn  off  and  the  soap  caught  in 
the  grains  that  serve  as  a  filter  when  the  wort  is  separated. 

746,366,  Otto  Neugebauer.  Hanover,  Germany.  Briquettes. 
Coal  dust  is  saturated  with  loam  or  clay  water,  sawdust  or  turf 
dust  added,  and  when  the  mixture  is  nearly  dry,  water-glass  is 
added  sufficient  to  allow  of  molding  under  pressure. 

746,369.  Ambrose  A.  Osbom,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Assignor 
to  California  Cereal  Co.,  same  place.  Starch- making.  Flour 
and  water  are  mixed  to  a  dough  which  is  squeezed,  rotated  tn  a 
rotary  barrel  and  at  the  same  time  sprayed  with  water  to  sep- 
arate the  starch  milk,  from  which  the  starch  is  settled,  cooled, 
and  dried  by  cold  air. 

746,405.  Karl  Thun,  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Assignor  to  Elber- 
feld  Co. ,  N.  Y.  PuppuFln-a-Sulphonle  add.  The  sodium  salt 
is  soluble  in  water  yellow-red,  in  ammonia,  caustic  soda  and  so- 
dium carbonate  solution  red,  in  66°  sulphuric  acid  yellow-red 
turning  violet  with  boric  acid,  and  dyeing  alumina  mordanted 
wool  red.  and  chrome  mordanted  wool  blue-red  shades. 

746,452.  Charles  F.  Brush,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Water  gas. 
Bituminous  coal  at  a  high  temperature  is  treated  with  steam  and 
oxygen  and  the  resulting  gas  subjected  to  a  second  treatment  with 
the  same  substances. 

746,503.  Wm.  A.  Hall,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Synthetic  millc 
powder.  Eighty- five  parts  of  dry  casein  are  dissolved  in  a  solu- 
tion of  10  parts  of  alkali  in  water,  dried  and  the  mixture  ground, 
a  parts  finely  powdered  calcium  chloride  added  and  to  each  4^ 
parts  of  casein  5  pans  of  milk-sugar,  the  whole  being  thoroughly 
mixed.  Five  parts  of  butter-fat  may  be  added.  To  form  the 
synthetic  milk,  5  parts  of  the  powder  are  added  to  95  parts  of 
-water. 
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746>553-  George  H.  Moore,  Nornicfa,  Cons.  Composition 
cork.  Ground  cork  3,  mineral  fiber  i,  starch  15,  soap  and 
water  i  to  8  parts'sufficient  to  form  a  dougb.  Used  for  bottle 
stoppers,  insoles,  etc. 

746,594.  Leonard  Smith,  London,  England.  laoehramatlo 
photographic  plate.  The  film  is  made  of  successively  super- 
imposed layers  of  color  sensitive  emulsion  of  varying  degrees  of 
sensitiveness,  having  incorporated  the  potassium  salt  of  tetra iodide 
of  fluorescein  in  different  proportions,  the  lower  coat  having 
the  least  and  the  upper  coats  increasing  amounts  thereof. 

746,638.  Oscar  Liebreich,  Berlin,  Germany.  Fatty  8Ub- 
Btanee.  An  acidulated  derivative  of  an  aromatic  base  is  mixed 
with  a  fatty  acid  having  more  than  10  atoms  of  carbon.  Exam- 
ple, vaselin  and  stearic  anilid. 
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746,663.  Arthur  C.  Bourdeau,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Assignor 
to  Battle  Creek  Pure  Food  Co.  Halted  flakes.  Cereal  grains 
are  soaked  in  cold  water  till  fully  swollen,  drained  and  steam- 
cooked  at  235°  F.,  cooled  and  partially  dried,  aerated  and  cooled 
to  prevent  fermentation,  then  warmed  and  mixed  with  diastase,  . 
and  the  grains  flaked  by  pressure  and  finally  roasted. 

746,668.  Francis  J.  Bulask,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Artlflelal  lueL 
A  thin  dough  is  made  of  flour,  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali  and 
plaster  of  Pans,  the  mixture  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
alum,  dried,  baked  and  ground,  and  used  in  solution  as  a  binder 
for  combustible  material  and  sodium  chloride. 

746,678.  George  C.  Cowles,  Bay  Mills,  Mich.  Assignor  to 
Robert  H.  Munson,  same  place.  Preservln?  Iamber>  Un- 
dressed lumber  is  dipped  in  a  weak  solution  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
that  penetrates  only  the  depth  of  a  shaving,  so  that  the  skin  is 
planed  off  by  dressing  the  board. 

746.688.  Daniel  H.  Dupont-Franklin,  New  York,  N.  Y.  India 
rubber  substitute.  Coal  tar  loo,  boracic  acid  35,  and  oxygen 
blown  through  the  mixture. 

746.689.  As  above  for  process  ol  mixlag  the  coal  tar  and 
boracic  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol,  boiling  it  and  passing  oxygen 
through  the  compound. 

746,703.  Fritz  Hoffmann,  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Elberfeld  Co..  New  York,  N.  Y.  Geranlol  derivative.  A 
limpid  oil  boiling  at  112°  to  113°  C.  under  12  mm,  pressure, 
splitting  oflF  water  on  heating  with  acids,  di  methyl- 2-6-nQnairiene- 
2-6-8  being  produced,  derived  from  citral,  halogen  alphyls,  ether, 
and  magnesttim. 

746,721,  John  W.  McDonald.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Extracting 
metal.  A  solid  body  of  silicious  flux  is  held  over  a  body  of 
molten  ore,  the  lower  end  resting  on  the  furnace  hearth,  and  is 
fed  downwards  as  it  is  melted  from  the  lower  end. 
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746,734-5-6,  Leon  Naudet,  Paris,  France.  Process  and  appa- 
ratus for  extracting:  sugar.  The  first  two  cover  mashing  cold 
material  by  exposing  the  raw  juice  to  hot  juice  till  heated  to  77° 
C,  and  coupling  the  cell  having  the  hot  mashed  material  so  as  to 
be  the  last  cell  of  the  series.  The  juice  is  then  treated  to  alkali 
and  carbon  dioxide  in  quantity  varied  to  maintain  a  certain  fixed 
standard  of  the  outfiow.  The  last  patent  is  for  an  arrangement 
of  the  diffusion  cells  and  supply  tanks  with  connecting  pipes 
adapted  to  carrj'  out  the  above  processes, 

746,760.  Annie  Studd,  Chicago,  111.  PurnltUFe  polish. 
Beeswax  is  boiled  and  mixed  with  turpentine  i  to  5  parts,  then 
cooled  and  boiled  again  slowly  a  short  time. 

746.773-  Robert  H.  Aiken,  Winthrop  Harbor,  III.  Smelting 
copper  ores.  A  mixture  of  sulphide  ores,  silica  and  flux  is  put 
in  the  furnace,  a  blast  of  air  turned  on  the  upper  zone  of  heat  to 
oxidize  the  iron  sulphides,  and  a  blast  of  mixed  air  and  vapor 
fuel  let  on  the  lower  zone  to  maintain  therein  a  melting  tempera- 
ture so  as  to  form  a  matte  of  the  copper  sulphides  and  a  slag  of 
the  iron  oxides  and  silica. 

746,784.  Rene  Bohn,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Badiscbe  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  Ludwigshafen-on- Rhine,  Ger- 
many. Dyeing  blue.  Indanthrene  is  treated  with  sodium  hy- 
drostilphtte  as  in  an  tndigo  vat,  the  dyed  fiber  turning  green  or 
yellow  on  treatment  with  chlorine,  nitric  or  chromic  acid,  turning 
blue  by  adding  a  hydrosulphite. 

746.795.  Paul  Danckwardt,  Deadwood,  S.  D.  Making  alkali 
cyanides.  A  nitride  and  carbide  of  an  alkali  earth  metal  are 
mixed  with  an  alkali  salt  and  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitro- 
gen with  addition  of  fresh  material. 

746.796.  Asabovefor  simultaneously  producing  alkali  cya- 
nide and  alkali  metal.  An  alkali  nitride  is  heated  in  the  presence 
of  carbon  and  an  alkali  metal  both  in  statu  nascendi,  and  with 
exclusion  of  air, 

746.797.  As  above  for  separating  metals  from  Matte.  Mix- 
tures of  iron  or  other  sulphides,  arsenides,  and  valuable  metals 
are  electrically  heated  with  exclusion  of  air  and  with  so  much 
metallic  carbide  as  wilt  reduce  the  sulphides  and  arsenides  of  the 
valuable  metals  to  a  metallic  state  without  reducing  the  iron  sul- 
phide. 

746.798.  As  above  for  recovering  zinc  from  zinc  sulphide. 
The  above  process  is  carried  out  with  sufGcieut  carbide  to  form 
carbon  monoxide  of  all  the  oxygen,  and  fiux  enough  to  slag  all 
impurities,  the  mixture  is  electrically  heated  under  a  heavy  cover 
of  carbon,  the  zinc  vapors  are  condensed  and  the  hea\7  metals 
settled  from  the  slag  of  sulphides,  the  latter  are  leached  and  the 
solution  acted  on  by  carbon  dioxide,  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
being  decomposed  for  recovery  of  its  sulphur,  and  the  alkali  car- 
bonate  crystallized  out. 
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746,802-  Carlton  Ellis  and  Owen  J.  Planlgan,  Boston,  Mass. 
Alumlnam-solderingr  flux.  Silver  chloride  aad  vaseline  or  resin 
cast  in  sticks. 

746,814.  James  Gayley,  Braddock.  Pa.  Drying  air  for  blast- 
furnaces. The  air  is  cooled  to  0°  C.  in  a  chamber  to  condense 
the  moisture,  and  is  then  fed  into  the  furnaces  under  constant 
pressure. 

746,867.  Dewitt  C.  Mosher.  Colorado  City,  Col.  Assignor  to 
Charles  M.  McNeill,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  ChlOFlnatlon 
barrel.  A  lead-lined  rotating  barrel  has  a  hollow  central  axis 
with  numerous  hollow  arms  all  perforated  with  small  holes. 

746,876.  James  H.  Paul,  Charlton,  England.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  and  salts  thereof.  Calcium  ferrocyanide  is  heated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  resulting  hydrocyanic  acid  led  into  caustic 
alkali  to  form  cyanides. 

746,891.  Claus  A.  Spreckels  and  Charles  A.  Kern,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Assignors  to  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co..  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  ReQntng:  sugar.  A  sulphonated  fatty  body  is  mixed 
with  a  hydrocarbon  oil  and  the  mixture  added  to  the  sugar  juice 
in  a  quantity  equal  to  the  impurities  present. 

746,909.  Adolf  Zand,  Charlottenburg,  Germany.  Iridescent 
scales.  Mother-of-pearl  waste  is  boiled  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  then  heated  to  a  temperature  that  will  not  destroy  the 
organic  matter  of  the  material,  which  is  then  crushed. 

746,926.  Edward  Culmann,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to 
Schoelkopf  Hartford  and  Hanna  Co..  same  place.  Orange  to 
yellow-brown  Sulphur  dye.  Dark  brown  powders  soluble  in 
water,  the  addition  of  acid  giving  a  brown  precipitate  which  is 
soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  yellow  to  brown.  Obtained  from 
the  sulphoacidsoftoluylene  diamine  such  as  i,  a,  4,  5 or  i,  2,  6,  4. 

746,933-  Chester  B.  Duryea,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Maltose.  A 
very  dilute  acid  is  added  to  a  thin  boiling  starch,  the  mixture 
cooked,  neutralized,  malt  added  and  the  maltose  separated. 

746.954.  Wm.  D.  Oilman,  Roland  Park,  Md.  Barium  Sul- 
phate and  zinc  oblorlde.  Banum  sulphide  and  zinc  chloride 
in  solution  are  mixed,  the  resulting  barium  chloride  separated 
and  added  to  zinc  sulphate  and  the  barium  sulphate  and  zinc 
chloride  isolated. 

746,981.  Carl  L.  Muller,  Ludwigshafen-on- Rhine,  Germany. 
Assignor  to  Badiscbe  AniUn  und  Soda  Fabrik,  same  place.  Yellow 
aerldlne  dye.  Aminoacridine-yeilow  is  heated  with  glycerin, 
making  a  dye  that  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the 
solution  turning  green  on  heating  to  100°  C. 

747.003.  George  Shambeck.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Polish- 
ing compound.  Raw  linseed  oil  7.  grain  alcohol  i.  turpentine, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  water  10  parts  each. 
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747,081.  Alfredo  Neuwalaers,  Jalapa,  Mexico.  Treating 
tobacco.  The  leaves  are  first  subjected  to  the  action  of  anhy- 
drons  sulphurous  acid  gas  aud  then  to  a  combined  bath  of  vapor 
and  air,  the  vapor  being  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  to- 
bacco extract,  glycerin,  alcohol  and  origanum  or  other  aromatic 
plant. 

747,138.  Joseph  Choulet,  Algiers,  Algeria.  DlBlnfaetant. 
Calcium  carbide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  in  a  closed 
vessel  with  a  suitable  jet,  and  the  resulting  mixture  of  acetylene 
and  copper  pulp  is  atomized  by  the  pressure  of  the  gas  for  spray- 
ing plants. 

747.184.  Robert  W.  Johnson,  New  Brnnswick,  N.  J.  FoFm- 
aldebyde  famlg^ator.  Paraform  2,  naphthalene  and  pyrethrum 
insect  powder  i  part  each,  are  molded  into  a  form,  coated  with 
paper,  impregnated  with  a  nitrate,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a 
suitable  jacket. 

747ii93-  Lynn  T.  Leet  and  Claude  A.  O.  Roselle,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Assignors  to  Composite  Stone  and  Brick  Co.,  of  Dela- 
ware. Indaratln^  stone.  The  ingredients  of  artificial  stone 
are  mixed  and  molded,  then  steamed  and  soaked  in  milk  of  lime 
at  high  temperature  and  pressure. 

747,328-30.  Both  to  Claude  A.  O.  Roselle  for  composite 
stone.  Assigned  to  Composite  Stone  and  Brick  Co.,  Delaware. 
Lime,  and  a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  are  mixed  with  sand, 
molded  and  saturated  with  milk  of  lime  containing  caustic  soda, 
and  the  hardening  completed.  The  second  substitutes  silica  and 
a  soluble  aluminate  as  sodium  aluminate  for  the  milk  of  lime. 

747,234.  Marcus  Ruthenburg,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  BleachlDST 
paper  palp.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride  and  cal- 
cium hydroxide  is  mixed  with  the  pulp,  which  is  put  between  op- 
posed plates  arranged  in  series,  and  energized  by  an  electric  cur- 
rent of  3  volts,  0.5  ampere  per  square  inch. 

747>356.  Claos  A.  Spreckels  and  CharlesA.  Kern,  New  York, 
N.  Y,  Assignors  to  Federal  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  Cleaning  sugar  crystals.  The  crystals  are  saturated 
first  with  a  sulphonated  oil  and  then  with  a  saturated  solution  of 
sugar,  both  solutions  being  successively  removed. 

747,267.  Magnus  Swensou,  Madison,  Wis.  Eliminating 
solvents  from  seeds.  A  heated  solvent  vapor  as  gasoline  vapor 
is  passed  through  the  seed  till  all  the  solvent  is  vaporized  and 
the  seed  dried,  then  exhausting  the  solvent  by  a  vacuum  and 
passing  a  current  of  heated  air  through  the  seed. 

747,371.  Joseph  Tschemiac,  Freiberg  in  Breisgau,  Germany. 
Hydroeyanlo  aeid  and  cyanides.  A  heated  mixture  of  a  snl- 
phocyanide  and  nitric  acid  is  treated  with  oxygen  (an  air  blast), 
and  the  evolved  gases  are  passed  over  sodium  carbonate  heated  to 
450°  C,  forming  sodium  cyanide  of  98  per  cent. 
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747,291.  David  M.  Balch,  Coronado,  Cal.  Assigaor  one-half 
to  AnsoQ  P.  Stephens,  same  place.  Extracting  potassium 
chloride  from  alj^.  The  dried  sea-weed  is  cut  ap  aod  dusted 
with  lime,  then  carbonized  in  air-tight  receptacles,  the  carbon 
ground,  lixiviated  and  evaporated,  thereby  obtaining  merchantable 
potassium  chloride. 

747,395.  Edmund  Bourcart,  Mulhausen,  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Pinna  Produits  Chimiques  de  Thann  et  de  Mnlhause.  A  pre- 
cipitated sulphur  dye  is  mixed  with  a  thickener,  an  alkaline  bi- 
carbonate and  a  reducing  agent  to  form  a  printing  paste  with- 
out reduced  dye,  then  printing  and  steaming  to  form  the  sulphide 
necessary  to  reduce  and  fix  the  dye. 

747,301.     Neander   N.   Chronholm,  Chicago,   111.     Artlflelal 
bntter.     whipped  eggs,  4,  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  melted 
oleo  5,  neutral  lard  7,  common  sail  and  butter  i  part  each. 
DECBMBBR  22,  I903. 

747,347-8.  Otto  p.  Amend,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor  one- 
half  to  Josiah  H.  Macey,  Boontou,  N.  J.  Desalphurizlnff  ollS- 
In  the  first,  oil  is  treated  with  copper  hydroxide  in  a  neutral 
saline  solulion,  the  excess  of  copper  is  removed  and  the  oil  sub- 
jected to  an  acid,  the  acid  sludge  removed  and  the  oil  washed 
with  water.  The  second  process  blows  steam  and  air  through 
the  oil,  agitates  with  an  alkali  and  continues  the  treatment  ac- 
cording to  the  first  process. 

747,372.  Wm.  F.  Brown,  Goldthwaite,  Texas.  Eg^-pre- 
serrin^  eoating.  A  solution  is  made  of  Coopers,  Cox's  and 
white  gelatin  and  2.6  per  cent,  of  water-glass  incorporated  with  it. 

747,483.  James  Rice,  Detroit,  Mich.  DlsintegTatlnSf  emery 
wheels.  The  broken  wheels  are  put  in  an  alkaline  solution  and 
heated  till  disintegration  takes  place,  then  the  material  is  washed, 
dried  and  graded. 

747,520,  MoritzWeinrich,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  Treating  sug^ar- 
oane.  Finely  shredded  cane  is  soaked  in  a  lime  solution  heated 
nearly  to  the  boiling-point,  with  lime  enough  added  to  fully  neu- 
tralize its  acidity,  and  then  delivering  the  mass  to  a  cane  mill. 

747,600.  Daniel  D.  Franklin,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Fixing 
compound  liquids.  (Preserrln^  milk.)  Milk  is  forced  through 
minute  openings  against  an  impact  surface  under  a  pressure  of 
about  200  atmospheres  the  openings  being  Via  of  a  millimeter  in 
diameter. 

747,629.  Wilbelm  Naschold,  Uerdingen,  Germany.  Assignor 
one-half  to  Uerdingen  Chemische  Fabnk,  Uerdingen,  Lienau  & 
Co.,  same  place.  Purifying  plnene  hydroOhlorldO'  Pinene 
hydrochloride  is  treated  successively  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  such  quantities  as  to  remove  the  easily  saponified 
by-products  and  those  capable  of  resinificatiou,  and  the  purified 
pinene  hydrochloride  is  then  sublimed  under  reduced  pressure. 
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747,643.  Niklaus  Rongger,  Basle,  Switzerland.  Assignor  to 
corporation,  formerly  Sandoz  of  Basle.  Bias  sulphur  dyo. 
/-Ozy-/-amino-m-inethyl  diphenylamine  is  heated  with  sulphur 
and  chromium  hydroxide  to  170°  to  310°  C.  A  dark  blue  powder, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  soluble  in  strong,  cold  sulphuric 
acid  bine,  and  in  cold,  dilute  alkaline  sulphides  blue,  turning  to 
brown  on  boiling,  but  dyeing  unmordant^l  cotton  blue. 

747,661-2.  Beujamin  Talbot,  Harrowgate,  England.  Assignor 
to  Coatiauou»  Metal  Refiuing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Open- 
hdarth  stool.  First  charging  a  furnace  with  melted  iron,  lime, 
carbon  and  a  metallic  oxide,  adding  melted  iron  or  steel  contain- 
ing phosphorus,  removing  the  slag  and  repeating  the  treatment, 
withdrawing  the  steel  as  it  is  reduced.  The  second  covers  the 
bath  with  a  calcareous  slag,  adds  melted  iron  rich  in  silica,  burn- 
ing the  carbon  oxide  evolved,  and  heating  the  charge  to  a  tapping 
condition. 

747,678.  Xavier  Binder,  Paris,  France.  Wlk  extraot.  Sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  to  milk  and  the  whole  heated  to  peptonize  the 
albumin,  the  acid  is  precipitated  by  calcium  carbonate,  the  sugar 
of  milk  crystallized  out  and  hydrogen  peroxide  added  as  a  pre- 
servative, the  peptonized  milk  is  boiled  and  a  little  monopotas- 
sium  phosphate  added. 

747,689.  John  J.  Feely,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Assignor  one- 
half  to  James  0.  Connel,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Treating  lime. 
Lime  is  slaked  with  dilute  acetic  acid  1-250,  dried  and  ground, 
when  it  is  ready  for  use  in  mortar. 

747.740.  Daniel  Malone,  Baltimore,  Md.  Drylngr  barrels  for 
spirits.  The  interior  of  wooden  barrels  is  treated  with  dry  heat 
at  350°  F.  for  one  hour  whereby  the  tannic  add  is  brought  to  the 
surface. 

747,882,  Carl  von  Forell,  Hamburg,  Germany.  Cement. 
Highly  heated  furnace  slag  is  disintegrated  by  steam  jets  and  pro- 
jected through  a  cooling  fluid  on  a  moving  surface  to  form  a 
highly  cementitious  material. 

747,898.  Thomas  M.  Stack  and  Walter  R.  Peck,  New  Milford, 
Conn. ,  the  last  by  Marie  Antoinette  Peck,  executrix.  Composi- 
tion for  remoTingr  Tarnish.  Amyl  acetate,  alcohol  and  benzene 
4  gallons  each,  acetone  and  benzene  63°  3  each,  thoroughly 
mixed. 

747'9i9-30-3i.  Hermann  Passow,  Hamburg,  Germany.  As- 
signor to  Henry  Edmonds,  London,  England.  Cement.  Water 
granulated  furnace  slag  is  heated  to  1,200°  C,  and  quickly 
cooled,  giving  when  treated  with  carbon  dioxide  a  rise  of  tem- 
perature ;  this  active  material  is  mixed  with  granulated  dried  slag 
to  make  a  cement.  The  second  is  for  disintegrating  molten  slag 
into  particles  caused  to  impinge  on  a  surface  and  thereby  to  co- 
here, and  the  third  for  melting  slag  in  a  Bessemer  converter  and 
blowing  oxygen  through  it. 
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747,935.  Edward  M.  CaSall,  Sparkill,  N.  Y.  Water-proofinff 
and  preserring.  The  surface  is  heated  with  hot,  compressed 
air  and,  while  hot,  sprayed  with  hot  paraffin  or  asphaltum.then  the 
application  of  the  hot  compressed  air  is  repeated.  Applied  to 
,  brick  walls  or  metal  articles. 

747,944.  Nathan  W.  Condict,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Ammonia 
Atlll.  In  refrigerating  apparatus  the  horizontal  cylinder  has 
horizontal  superposed  layers  of  steam  coils  having  inlet  and  outlet 
pipes  ai  the  same  end,  but  towards  different  sides  of  the  cylinder, 
and  provided  with  stuffing  boxes,  the  pipes  of  the  separate  layers 
passing  out  of  the  opposite  ends  of  the  cylinder  alternately. 

747,961.  Paul  G.  Frauenfelder,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  by  Lena 
R.  E.  Frauenfelder,  executrix.  Color  photoerraphy.  A  series 
of  rays  from  the  object  are  segregated  into  bundles  by  narrow 
slits  which  are  further  dispersed  into  the  spectral  colors  by  pris- 
matic surfaces  and  which  are  caused  to  fall  on  the  sensitive  sur- 
face in  the  same  order  in  which  they  left  the  object  and  then 
developing  the  image  whereby  the  latter  is  formed  by  the  dis- 
persed rays  of  colored  light  proceeding  from. all  parts  of  the  object 
to  be  photographed. 

748.019..  Carl  Rubitschung,  Franlcfort-on-Main,  Germany. 
ArtlQolal  asphalt.  Tar  and  broken  stone  are  separately  heated 
and  mixed,  then  powerfully  cooled  by  falling  through  air,  form- 
ing a  dry,  transportable,  granular  mass,  and  then  adding  a  binding 
agent  as  granulated  pitch. 

748,076,  Adolf  Israel  and  Richard  Kothe,  Elberfeld,  Germany. 
Assignors  to  Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Trigazo  dye. 
The  sodium  salt  of  an  acid  which  is  a  dark  powder,  soluble  in 
water  blue-black,  turning  green  on  adding  ammonia,  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  66°  B4.  blue,  turning  reddish  black 
on  adding  ice.  and  dyeing  unmordanted  cotton  deep  black.  The 
acid  is  derived  from  a  ^diamine  and  i-acetylamino-3-4-di amino 
benzene. 

748,099.  Bartolomej  Pikryl,  Chicago,  111.  Composition  for 
trnproTlngr  storage  egga.  Rectified  spirits  and  glycerin  equal 
parts,  salicylic  acid  i  per  cent.,  and  of  the  extracts  of  orange  peel 
and  vanilla  15  per  cent,  each,  of  saffron  and  amyl  valerianate  2 
per  cent.  each. 

748,101.  EduardRitsert,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Germany.  Aro- 
matlo  ester.  Anesthetic  white  crystals,  soluble  in  cold  water 
and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether,  obtained  from  the  reaction  of  aro- 
matic sulphonic  acids  on  aromatic  amino  carbonic  acid  ethers. 

748.179.  Edwin  H.  Fowler  and  Dickerson  N,  Hoover,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Paper.  Impregnatesitwithamixtureofglycerin 
1.5,  alcohol  2,  and  water  i  part  by  weight  to  100  parts  of  paper. 
May  be  printed  without  damping. 

748,300.  Hudson  Maxim,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Smokeless 
powder.  Soluble  pyroxylin,  3  parts,  is  gelatinized  in  ether-alco- 
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hoi  which  is  not  a  solvent  of  tri nitrocellulose,  and  thoroughly 
mixed  with  i  part  of  tri  nitrocellulose  dissolved  in  acetone  or 
acetic  ether,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  mixing. 

748,217.  Charles  H.  Rider,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Solution  appa- 
ratus. Three  series  of  tanks  are  arranged  tn  sets  of  three  each, 
one  over  the  other,  with  connecting  pipes  so  as  to  make  almost 
any  combination  of  any  one  tank  with  any  other,  and  also  to  de- 
liver from  the  bottom  or  top  of  one  tank  to  the  bottom  or  top  of 
the  next,  supply  tanks  over  each  end.  and  a  retort  and  furnace  at 
one  end  with  a  condenser  at  the  other.  Adapted  for  making  sul- 
phurous acid,  nitric  acid,  etc. 

748.235.  Alpheus  A.  Turner,  Bristol,  Ind.  Veneer  OOatinff 
for  wood  or  canvas.  Sand,  Portland  cement  and  glue  equal 
parts,   molasses  2  parts  by  volume. 

748,270.  Wm.  O.  Emery,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Composition 
for  protecting  iroa.  Quicklime,  quartz,  feldspar,  alumina  and 
sodium  sulphate  are  fused  to  a  clear  highly  viscouS  mass,  cooled, 
crushed  and  mixed  with  hot  melted  asphalt.  The  frit  is  substan- 
tially 5(Na,0  K,0).7Ca0.6SiO,, 

748,284.  Joseph  Karwowski,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  PreseFTlng 
the  dead*  The  corpse  is  coated  with  sodium  silicate,  which  is 
dried,  and  is  then  enveloped  in  molten  glass. 

748,308.  Hans  Reisert,  Cologne,  Germany.  Removing  BUl- 
phurle  aold  from  water.  A  rectangular  vessel  has  a  filter  in 
the  bottom  and  within  it  a  conical  vessel  with  a  filter  on  top  and 
lower  than  the  upper  edge  of  the  outer  vessel,  the  latter  receiving 
a  supply  of  lime-water  from  a  supply  tank,  the  inner  conical 
vessel  containing  a  barium  carbonate  bath,  the  water  to  be  puri- 
fied being  fed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cone. 

748,313-14.  Both  to  Wm.  C.  Salisbury,  Dakota,  Nebr.  As- 
signor to  Andrew  J.  Kramper,  same  place.  Sugar-maklngT- 
The  first  adds  i  ounce  of  pulverized  alum  to  100  gallons  of 
juice,  and  boils  an  hour  with  stirring  and  skimming,  the  second 
adds  to  thealumahalf  ounce  of  sodium  bicarbonate  and  25  pounds 
of  sugar,  stirring  and  skimming  an  hour,  then  cooling  and  adding 
maple,  vanilla  or  a  similar  extract. 

748,317.  Scott  A.  Smith,  Providence.  R.  I.  Lubricant.  Air- 
slaked  lime  is  mixed  with  antimony  trioxide  1-30,  the  whole 
powdered,  and  added  to  a  mixture  of  50  parts  of  heavy  gravity 
petroleum  and  i  part  of  a  light  oil. 

7415.319.  Albert  G.  Stevens,  Cape  May,  N.  J.  Chemical 
mixer.  A  water-tight  box  is  mounted  on  a  wagon  and  has  a 
longitudinal  partition,  and  a  mixing  cylinder  in  the  partition  so 
as  to  open  into  each  division  extending  above  the  top  and  having 
an  inner  revolving  cylinder  with  an  agitator  and  holes  through 
both  cylinders  which  may  be  adjusted  so  as  to  register  or  not  and 
when  in  registry  to  form  a  communication  between  the  two  cham- 
bers of  the  box. 
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748,34.1.  Paul  Bez,  Lerao,  France.  Inorostatlon  preven- 
tive. Barium  chloride  340,  tanuin  40,  and  mucilage  of  taoners 
waste  20  parts  by  weight. 

748,356.  Hermann  Eggers,  West  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Fuol- 
savlng  briquette'  Equal  parts  of  sand  and  clay  and  sufficient 
glue  or  soluble  glass  are  mixed  with  coal  dust  and  molded  under 
pressure. 

748.375.  Eduard  Hepp.  Frankfort-on-Main  and  Christoph 
Hartman,  Hochst-on- Main ,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Parbwerke, 
vorm.  Meister,  Lucius  und  Bruning,  Hoch^-on-Main,  Germany. 
Blue  anthraqulnone  dye.  Aminooxyanthraquinones  are  halo- 
genized,  then  heated  with  an  aromatic  amine,  and  finally  sul- 
phonated,  forming,  when  dry,  darkbluepowders,  soluble  in  water, 
turning  violet  on  adding  sodium  carbonate  or  caustic  soda,  and 
precipitated  by  common  salt  or  dilute  mineral  acids,  soluble  in 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  blue,  turning  red  by  a  little  water, 
but  much  water  causing  a  blue  precipitate  to  separate. 

748,457.  Hinrik  C.  Aminoff,  Domnarfvet,  Sweden.  Assignor 
to  Anders  Conrad  Mark,  Gothenburg,  Sweden.  Charring  and 
distilling  faraaee.  A  longindinedfumacebuilt  on  the  ground, 
the  substance  treated  moving  S\ova  the  \ovtex  to  tbe  upper  end  of 
the  furnace  and  a  separate  passage  for  tbe  gases  generated  from 
the  lower  end  to  the  upper  with  an  interposed  heater,  and  fan  to 
force  the  gases  into  the  upper  end  and  out  at  the  lower  end,  heat- 
ing the  material  in  their  passage. 

748.461-2.  Wm.  J.  Armbraster,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Clllorina- 
tlon  barrel.  One- half  assigned  to  Florance  Armbruster,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  One  end  of  tbe  barrel  is  provided  with  a  chlorine 
generating  compartment  and  suitable  pipes  connecting  tbe  last 
with  the  pulp  chamber,  all  rotating  together. 

748,511.  Oscar  Liebreich,  Berlin,  Germany.  Fat-Uke  SUb- 
Stanoe.  ParafGn  is  united  with  an  acidulated  derivative  of  an 
aromatic  base  whose  acid  radical  contains  more  than  10  carbon 
atoms. 

748,518.  Watson  A.  McLaughlin,  Delta,  Pa.  Cleaving 
slate.  Slate  blocks  are  soaked  in  water  for  twelve  hours  then 
frozen  and  while  frozen  are  exposed  to  zero  Fahrenheit  for  about 
twenty-four  hours,  and  then  split. 

748,533.  Withelm  Falmaer,  Stockholm,  Sweden,  filcalcium 
phosphate.  Perchlorate  of  sodium  is  electrolyzed  and  the  acid 
solution  is  made  to  act  on  mineral  phosphate  in  a  separate  vessel 
and  the  resulting  solution  is  mixed  with  the  alkaline  cathode  so- 
lution to  precipitate  bicalcium  phosphate. 

748,535.  Robert  S.  Perry  and  Hermann  G.  Schanche,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Drying  aluminum  sulphate.  The  salt  is  heated 
to  about  227°  F.  just  below  its  melting-point,  and  the  tempera- 
ture increased  as  the  melting-point  of  the  salt  rises  from  loss  of 
water.  William  H.  Sbahan. 
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INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 

The  Action  of  nagneslum  Oxide  on  a  fllxture  of  Arsenic 
Trisulphlde  and  Sulphur.  By  W.  W.  Foster,  Jr.  Zischr. 
anorg.  Chem. ,  37, 59-68. — McCay  has  shown  that  when  magnesia  is 
shaken  with  a  mixture  of  arsenic  trisulphide  and  sulphur 
(As,S,  :2S),  a  reaction  takes  place  which  involves  the  total 
amount  of  trisulphide  and  sulphur.  Foster  tried  to  determine 
the  nature  of  the  compounds  formed.  His  method  was  as  fol- 
lows :  A  moist  mixture  of  arsenic  trisulphide  and  sulphur 
(As,S, :  3S)  was  ground  to  a  paste  and  treated  with  an  excess  of 
magnesia  and  water.  As  soon  as  a  homogeneous  mass  was  ob- 
tained, it  was  put  into  a  fiask  and  shaken  at  the  required  temper- 
ature. After  the  reaction  was  completed,  the  dissolved  magne- 
sium was  precipitated  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  filtered.  The 
sodium  salts  remaining  were  precipitated  either  by  addition  of  95 
per  cent,  alcohol  or  by  evaporation  of  the  filtrate.  They  were 
analyzed  for  sulphur,  arsenic  and  sodium.  Sulphur  was  deter- 
mined in  the  usual  manner  :  From  the  filtrate  from  the  barium 
sulphate  the  arsenic  was  precipitated  by  means  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide at  loo";  and  the  remaining  sodium  was  determined  as 
usual. 

Various  resultsobtained  under  varying  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  difference  in  method  of  precipitating  the  final  product, 
lead  Foster  to  these  conclusions  : 

(O  That,  at  ordinary  temperature,  small  amounts  of  mono- 
snl  foxy  arsenic  acid  are  formed,  and  a  large  amount  of  a  com- 
pound richer  in  sulphur,  probably  trisul  foxy  arsenic  acid.  Di- 
sulfoxy arsenic  acid,  as  well  as  sulfarsenic  acid  are  formed. 

(2)  That  these  four  acids  exist  in  equilibrium  in  the  solution, 
but  that  the  trisulfoxyarsenic  acid  is  unstable  and  goes  over  into 
theothers.  H.  I.  Schlesikgbr. 
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Specific  Qravities  of  Uttilum  Cliioride,  Bromide  and  Iodide. 

By  G.  P.  Baxter.  Am.  Chem. /.,  May,  1904. — The  paper  con- 
sists chiefly  of  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  obtaining  the  pure 
salts.  They  were  all  made  by  the  action  of  the  respective  halogen 
acids  on  lithium  carbonate.  This  was  obtained  pure  by  first 
boiling  a  solution  of  lithium  carbonate  in  nitric  acid  with  an  ex- 
cess of  the  carbonate  and  then  precipitating  twice  with  ammonium 
carbonate. 

The  acids  also  were  purified.  Hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic 
acid  were  purified  by  a  distillation  in  platinum  apparatus.  The 
bromine  from  which  the  hydrobromic  acid  was  made  had  been 
purified  from  chlorine  in  the  usual  way.  Iodine  was  not  purified 
by  sublimation  ;  the  process  employed  consisted  of  distilhng  the 
iodine  first  from  potassium  iodide,  and  then  from  water.  The 
iodine  was,  without  previously  drying,  converted  into  the  acid, 
by  means  of  water  and  hydrogen  sulphide.  Sulphuric  add  was 
precipitated  with  barium  hydroxide  (crystallized);  and  finally 
the  acid  was  redistilled. 

The  lithium  carbonate  was  then  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  the 
respective  adds,  and  the  excess  neutralized  with  ammonia  gas. 
The  ammonium  compounds  thus  formed  counteracted  any  tend- 
ency of  the  lithium  halides  to  become  basic,  when  heated  in  the 
moist  slate  ;  of  course  these  compounds  were  driven  o£E  in  the 
process  of  drying. 

For  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  these  salts,  a 
pycnometer  especially  devised  for  this  work  was  used.  This  had 
been  previously  described  by  Baxter.  The  results  differ  slightly 
from  those  of  other  investigators,  but  are  probably  correct.  A 
correction  to  a  previous  paper  on  the  specific  gravities  of  cad- 
mium chloride,  bromide  and  silver  bromide  is  appended. 

H.  I.  SCHUSINGBR. 

Tlie    Reduction  Temperature  of  Zinc  Oxide.     Report  of  a 

paper  by  W.  McA.  Johnson.  Electrochemical  Industry,  May, 
1904.  The  determination  of  the  reaction  temperature  of  zinc 
oxide  and  carbon  is  made  difficult  by  the  lag  of  the  pyrometer 
behind  the  reaction  and  the  temperature  gradient  of  the  charge  of 
the  mixture.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  Mr.  Johnson  devised  a 
chamber  or  cell,  made  from  solid  Acheson  graphite  bars.  The 
cell  is  so  constructed  that  the  lower  part  contains  the  pyrometer, 
and  that  the  reaction  chamber  can  be  tightly  closed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  fine  hole.  The  cell  is  heated,  and  the  emission  of 
the  zinc  fiame  from  the  little  hole  is  a  sign  that  the  reaction 
temperature  has  been  reached. 

Mr.  Johnson  finds  that  the  temperature  of  roasting  affects  the 
ease  of  reduction  and  that  different  reducing  materials  have 
different  rates  of  reduction.  "The  idea  of  the  author  is  that  the 
reduction  of  zinc  oxide  is  caused  by  the  very  slight  vapor  of  solid 
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carbon  and  the  slight  dissociation  pressure  of  zinc  oxide  tending 
to  break  up  the  zinc  oxide  into  zinc  and  free  oxygen," 

H.  I.  SCHLBSINGBK. 

On  the  Variation  in  the  Density  ol  Ice.  By  H.  Lester 
CooEB.  Sec.  Ill,  1902,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,,  Canada. — A  very 
striking  disagreement  is  found  in  the  determinations  of  the  den- 
sity of  ice,  as  made  by  different  observers.  The  variations  are 
greater  than  the  probable  error,  and  Cooke  attempts  to  explain 
these  on  the  ground  of  an  actual  variation  in  the  density. 

The  ice  used  by  all  the  experimenters  was  chiefly  artificial ; 
and  was  made  in  such  a  way  that  tt  fell  into  one  of  three  classifi- 
cations :  (i)  Interior  formation,  i.  e.,  formed  on  the  inner  wall 
of  the  vessel ;  (2)  exterior  formation,  i.  e.,  formed  on  the  outer 
wall  of  the  vessel ;  and  (3)  column  formation,  formed  within  a 
tube  as  the  tube  is  gradually  immersed  into  the  freezing- mixture. 
Cooke  shows  that,  on  a  firiort  gioujiis,  one  would  expect  ice  of 
the  interior  formation  to  increase  in  volume  when  finally  brought 
to  a  zero  bath  ;  that  ice  of  the  second  formation  would  tend  to 
decrease  in  volume ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  column  formation  one 
would  nonnally  expect  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  ice,  although 
an  increase  might  occur. 

Ice  of  normal  density,  the  author  believes,  is  formed  when  ice 
is  precipitated  from  dust-free,  undercooled  water.  He  believes 
also  that  ice  taken  from  the  lower  layers  of  a  covering  of  ice  upon 
a  pond  would  have  a  normal  density,  as  well  as  ice  of  icicles, 
when  these  are  formed  under  conditions,  such  that  they  are  kept 
wet. 

The  author  cites  some  facts  which  seem  to  support  his  view. 
They  are,  however,  not  sufficiently  definite  to  be  considered 
proofs,  and  Cooke  intends  to  experiment  further  on  the  subject. 
H.  I.  SCBLBSINGBR. 

On  the  Density  ol  Ice.  Bv  N.  T.  Barnes  and  N.  L.  Cookb. 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  of  Canada,  Sec.  Ill,  1902.— The  authors  give  a 
short  review  of  the  work  of  earlier  experimenters  in  this  work. 
They  classify  the  experiments  into  three  groups,  those  in- 
volving : 

(i)  The  method  of  equilibrium. 

(2)  The  dilatometric  method. 

(3)  The  method  of  double  weighing. 

The  first  method  permits  of  no  great  accuracy,  its  sole  advan- 
tage being  that  either  natural  or  artificial  ice  may  be  used.  In 
the  second  method,  such  varying  apparatus  is  employed  by  differ- 
ent experimenters  that  no  general  statement  can  be  made — Kopp, 
Pfiiicker,  Qeissler  and  Bunsen  used  the  method.  Their  results 
are  fairly  accurate,  but  the  errors  introduced  by  the  formation  of 
the  ice  within  the  instrument  itself,    vitiate  the  results  of  all  of 
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the  experiments.  The  last  method  was  made  nse  of  by  Brumtner 
and  by  Nichols,  and  seems  to  lead  to  the  most  accurate  results. 
But  as  both  men  weighed  the  ice  at  temperatures  below  o"  C.  the 
authors  believed  a  new  determination  advisable.  The  ice  at 
o"  C.  was  weighed  first  in  the  air  and  then  in  water  of  this  tem- 
perature, and  its  density  calculated  from  the  loss  of  weight. 
Water  could  not  act  upon  the  ice  without  access  of  heat  and  this 
was  prevented  by  the  experimental  arrangements.  The  method 
of  carrying  out  the  experiments  is  carefully  described.  The 
value  found  for  the  density  of  St.  Lawrence  River  ice  is  Q.91661 
±0.00007. 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  experiments  was  to  deter- 
mine the  variation  of  density  of  old  and  new  ice.  None  was 
noticed  in  the  ice  used  (ice  formed  on  the  lower  surface  of  a  thick 
field  of  ice  completely  covering  a  river). 

H.  I.  SCHLESINGER. 

An  Experimental  Investigation  of  the  Conditions  Deter- 
mining the  Oxidation  of  Ferrous  Chloride.  By  A.  McGiLL. 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  Canada,  1902,  Sec.  III. — The  author  was  led 
to  an  investigation  ot  this  problem  in  order  to  ascertain  the  prac- 
ticability of  the  fourth  stage  of  Kopp's  soda  process.  This  stage 
involves  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  chloride  (by  air  or  oxygen)  to 
ferric  oxide  and  free  chlorine. 

The  author  shows  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  dry 
ferrous  chloride  is  used,  and  he  believes  that  the  loss  of  chlorine 
by  heating  is  fully  compensated  by  the  greater  yields  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  dry  salt.  He  shows  also  that  ferric  oxide 
acts  as  a  catalyzer  and  thus  increases  the  yield.  Both  the  drying 
process  and  the  production  of  chlorine  are  aided  by  the  presence 
of  the  oxide.  He  shows  that  red  heat  is  necessary  for  complete 
decomposition,  and  that  if  all  these  conditions  are  observed,  fer- 
rous chloride  can  be  decomposed  by  oxygen  to  yield  75-85  per 
cent,  of  free  chlorineand  io-2opercent.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  He 
advises  the  use  of  cheap  oxygen  instead  of  air,  as  the  nitrogen  of 
the  latter  dilutes  the  chlorine  too  much. 

H.  I.  SCHLSSINGBR. 

The  Behavior  of  Typical  Hydrous  Chlorides  when  Heated 
In  Hydrogen  Chloride.  Bv  F.  A.  GooCH  and  F.  M.  McClen- 
AHAN.  Am.  J.  Sci.,  May,  1904. — Hydrous  metal  chlorides  may 
be  grouped  into  three  classes,  vis.: 

(i)  Those  in  which  hydroly tic  decomposition  does  not  begin 
until  after  reaching  a  temperature  much  greater  than  that  re- 
quired to  drive  off  the  water,  e.  g.,  BaCl„2H,0; 

(3)  Those  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  water  can  be  driven  off 
before  the  beginning  of  hydrolytic  action,  e.  g.,  MgCl„6H,0; 
and 
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(3)  Those  which  lose  water  only  with  a  simultaneous  forma- 
tioQ  of  hydrogen  chloride  and  exchange  of  chlorine  for  oxygen 
at  100°,  and,  at  temperatures  at  which  all  water  is  removed,  are 
completely  converted  to  the  oxide,  e.  g.,  A1C1,6H,0. 

It  is  evident  that  in  the  last  two  cases  the  rate  of  decomposi- 
tion will  be  affected  by  the  concentrations  of  the  active  products 
of  decomposition.  An  increase  in  the  concentration  of  hydrogen 
chloride  (which  might  be  produced  by  heating  the  hydrous  chlo- 
rides in  hydrogen  chloride)  would  serve  to  restrain  hydrolytic 
action  and  make  possible  a  more  complete  dehydration. 

Gooch  and  McClenahan  studied  this  problem.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  they  found  that  BaCl„3H,0  acted  normally  when 
heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  chloride.  In  the  case  of 
MgCl,,6H,0  hydrogen  chloride  appears  to  have  little  effect  upon 
the  first  third  of  the  water  (which  may  be  removed  at  roo°} ;  it 
acts  in  restraint  of  the  process  of  dehydration  when  the  salt  is 
placed  at  once  in  an  atmosphere  heated  to  a  point  between  100* 
and  130°,  audit  aids  dehydration  at  temperatures  above  130*. 
The  dehydration  of  A1C1,,6H,0  is  inhibited  by  an  atmosphere  of 
hydrogen  chloride  until  a  temperature  of  130'  is  reached.  Above 
that  point,  as  in  air  above  100°,  water  and  hydrogen  chloride  are 
evolved  simultaneously. 

The  authors  discuss  the  bearing  of  their  results  upon  Cush- 
man's  hypothesis  regarding  the  structures  of  such  hydrous  chlo* 
rides  as  those  investigated.  The  hypothesis  involves  the  assump- 
tion of  quadrivalent  oxygen  in  a  way  to  show  the  lickings  of 
stronger  and  weaker  combinations.  The  authors  discuss  the 
formula  given  to  the  hydrous  aluminum  chloride  by  Cushman  : 

H    H 

I  I 
/  0-0— CI 

I  I 
H    H 

H     H 

I       I 


\ 


-O— O— Cl 

I    I 

H     H 

H     H 

^O— O— Cl 

I    I 


They   show   that  although  from  the  configuration  alone,    one 
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would  expect  an  elimination  of  all  the  chlorine  and  formation  of 
the  metallic  oxide,  yet  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  action  of 
the  liberated  hydrogen  chloride  upon  the  oxide.  In  this  way  the 
retarding  effect  of  an  enormous  excess  of  hydrogen  chloride  is  ex- 
plained. The  symbols  given  for  hydrous  magnesium  chloride 
explain  the  peculiar  behavior  mentioned  above.  The  authors 
find  that  the  formulae  of  Cusbman  give  a  reasonable  expression 
of  the  facts  observed.  H.  I.  Schlbsingbs. 

Radium  In  Uranium  Compounds.  By  B.  B.  Boltwood.  Eng. 
Min.  J.,  May  la,  1904. — The  author's  experiments  lead  him  to 
the  view  that  the  per  cent,  of  radium  in  a  mineral  varies  directly 
as  the  per  cent,  of  uranium  present.  The  apparatus  used  to  de- 
termine the  ratio  of  the  radium  to  the  uranium  consists  of  three 
bulbs,  A,  B,  and  C  connected  to  one  another.  A  is  about  50  cc. 
in  volume,  B  is  smaller  than  A,  and  C  the  smallest.  Into  B  the 
finely  powdered  mineral  is  introduced,  into  C  a  suitable  acid. 
The  apparatus  is  then  tilted  so  that  the  acid  flows  upon  the  min- 
eral and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  digest  until  the  mineral  is 
completely  decomposed.  The  apparatus  is  allowed  to  stand  a 
few  days  until  the  emanation  which  is  set  free  from  the  radium 
by  the  process  haa  completely  diffused.  The  bulb  A  is  then 
sealed  off  and  the  emanation  it  contains  is  introduced  into  an 
electroscope  and  the  rate  of  leakage  measured.  Since  the  rate  of 
leakage  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  emanation  and  this  of  the 
amount  of  radium,  the  ratio  between  radium  and  uranium  can  be 
determined.  The  author  finds  a  fairly  constant  ratio  in  different 
minerals.  The  accuracy  with  which  the  amount  of  radium  may 
be  measured  by  this  process  is  very  great.  It  is  possible  to  com- 
pare the  relative  quantities  of  radium  in  two  samples  of  pitch- 
blende, weighing  o.ooi  gram  and  0.002  gram  respectively,  with 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  Since  the  amount  of  radium  in  pitch- 
blende is  probably  less  than  o.ooi  of  a  per  cent.,  it  is  evident  that 
the  method  is  capable  of  detecting  vesy  smalt  quantities  of 
radium. 

This  result  seems  to  be  favorable  to  J.  J,  Thompson's  hypoth- 
esis that  radium  is  a  decomposition  product  of  uranium. 

H.  I.  SCHLESINGBK. 

Unknown  Element.  Ann.  Rep.  Minister  of  Mines  [British 
Columbia],  1902.  p.  37. — The  Provincial  Assayer,  Herbert  Car- 
michael,  refers  to  the  examination  of  the  solid  residue  from  a 
spring  water  in  the  Kootenay  District,  and  reports  having  ob- 
served in  the  spectrum  produced  by  volatilizing  the  chlorides  in 
the  Bunsen  flame,  three  lines  in  the  blue,  two  strong  ones  of  wave- 
lengths 4327  and  4404,  and  a  rather  weak  one  of  wave-length 
4490.  W.  F.  HlLLBBKAND. 

The  Rare  Elements.     By  V.   Lbnheb.     Eledrockemical  In- 
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duitry,  January  and  February,  1904. — A  restitn^  of  present 
knowledge  on  the  occnrrence,  extraction  and  uses  of  radium, 
helium,  rubidium,  caesinm,  berryllium,  gallium,  indium,  thal- 
lium, germanium,  titanium,  the  rare  earths,  vanadium,  uranium, 
columbimn,  tantalum,  molybdenum,  tungsten,  selenium,  tel- 
lurium and  the  platinum  metals.  As  the  article  itself  is  a  resuni£, 
it  does  not  permit  of  being  abstracted  ;  it  contains  many  items 
of  interest.  J.  W.  Richards. 


MINERALOGICAL  AND  OEOLOaiCAL  CHEMI5TRY. 
Annual  Reports  illnister  ol  nineA  Biitisb  Columbia,  1902, 
320  pp. ;  1903. 275  pp. ;  map,  plates. — These  reports  contain  a  few 
assays  and  partial  analyses  of  ores,  oil,  etc.  Elsewhere  in  this 
Review  reference  will  be  found  to  a  supposed  new  element  in  a 
spring  water  from  the  Kootenay  District. 

W.  F.  HiLLBBRAND. 

AnaiyMS  ol  Rocks  from  tbe  Laboratory  of  the  United 
States  Qeoloelcal  Survey,  1880-1903.  Tabulated  by  F.  W. 
Clarkb.  Bull.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  No.  22S,  375  pp.  —The  present 
tabulation  contains  about  300  analyses  more  than  its  predecessor, 
Bulletin  168.  In  addition  to  the  former  rock  names  the  present 
edition  gives  those  demanded  by  the  new  quantitative  classifica- 
tion of  Cross,  Iddings,  Pirsson  and  Washington.  The  introduc- 
tion presents  also  a  new  computation  of  the  average  composition 
of  rocks  of  the  earth's  crust,  based  on  more  extensive  data.  In 
elementary  form  the  percentage  is  as  follows:  O,  47.09;  Si; 
38.23  ;  Al,  7.99  ;  Fe,  4.46  ;  Mg,  2.46  ;  Ca,  3.43  ;  Na,  2.53  ; 
K,  2.44;  H,  0.17;  Ti,  0.43;  Zr,  0.026 — ;  C,  0.14—;  P, 
0.11  ;  S,  0.11  ;  CI,  0.07 —  ;  F,  0.02+  ;  Ba,  0.089;  Sr,  0.034; 
Mn,  0.084  ;  Ni,  0.023 — ;  Cr,  0,034 — ;  V,  0.02 — ;  Li,  o.oi. 
Total,  100.000.  W.  F.  HlLLEBRAND. 

Description  of  tbe  flount  Stuart  Quadrangle  [Waabington]. 

By  Gborgb  Otis  Smith. — This  is  the  descriptive  text  accom- 
panying the  Mount  Stuart  Folio,  Na.  106,  of  the  Geologieal  Atlas 
of  the  United  States,  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey,  The 
general  and  economic  geology  are  described,  and  illustrated  by 
ten  analyses,  made  in  the  Survey  laboratory,  of  tbe  following 
rocks :  Serpentine,  granodiorite  closely  approaching  a  quartz- 
diorite  (tonalose),  add  dike  rock  (tonalose),  Teanaway  and 
Yakima  basalts  (vaalose),  quartz-bearing  olivine-diabase  (tona- 
lose). gabbro  (hessose),  and  a  siliceous  dolomitic  rock  from  the 
so-called  "nickel-ledge"  in  the  Peshastin  formation.  Nickel 
ores  have  not  been  found  yet  in  this  region,  though  tbe  presence 
of  this  element  in  the  large  bodies  of  serpentine  indicates  that 
they  may  be  present.     Rich  but  thin   bauds  of  cinnabar  occur 
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about  the  head  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  Teaaaway  River.  Analyses 
of  the  Roslyn  coal  are  also  given.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

Qeosenesls  and  Some  of  Its  Bearinss  on  Economic  QtaXogy. 

By  Phrsifor  Frazbr.  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  (advance 
«xtra,  Atlantic  City  meeting,  February,  1904),  11  pp. — A  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  views  and  arguments  recently  expressed  re- 
garding the  planetesimal  hypothesis  of  earth  origin  (this  Review, 
36)  R.  i54,and  the  next  following  abstract  of  the  presentnumber). 
"While  according  to  this  new  hypothesis  every  respect,  it  is 
neither  necessary  to  discard  with  ignominy  the  nebular  theory, 
nor  even  the  hot  fluid  earth  speculations  hung  upon  it,  .  .  " 
W.  F.  HiLLBBRAND. 

The  New  Qeolo^  and  Vein  Formation.  By  Frank  R.  Car- 
penter. Proc.  Colorado  Set.  Soe.,  7,  253-266. — The  author  dis- 
cusses interestingly  the  bearing  of  Chamberlin's  "  planetesimal " 
hypothesis  of  earth-origin  (this  Journal,  36,  R.  154)  on  the  for- 
mation of  ore  deposits.  If  the  hypothesis  is  accepted,  he  asks  if 
certain  conclusions  may  not  be  legitimate,  among  them  the  fol- 
lowing: (r)  "The  work  done  by  meteoric  water  in  theformation 
of  metalliferous  veins  is  local  and  comparatively  shallow,  and  is 
confined  to  alteration,  redeposition  and  to  local  enrichment,  (z) 
Metalliferous  ore-bodies  in  their  original  form  are  the  result  of  a 
general  process  called  vulcanism,  which  in  some  cases  has  formed 
intrusive  or  igneous  veins,  but  in  general  they  are  the  result  of 
ascending  volcanic  waters  and  gases  which  were  a  part  of  the 
earth's  original  composition,  and  were  not  deqved  either  from 
the  sea  or  atmosphere,  both  of  which  are  themselves  the  products 
of  vulcanism,  and  the  reason  that  metalliferous  ore-bodies  are 
most  common  in  the  regions  of  igneous  rocks  is  not  that  they 
were  derived  directly  from  these  rocks,  so  much  as  from  the 
volcanic  waters  and  gases  which  accompanied  them.  (3)  In 
view  of  the  second  conclusion,  fissure  veins,  after  passing  through 
the  effects  of  surface  alteration  and  concentration,  are  not  likely 
to  change  materially  within  workable  depths,  and  a  progressi^'e 
impoverishment  which  followed  under  the  old  view  does  not 
necessarily  follow  under  the  new.  It  therefore  tends  to  reestab- 
lish the  old  view  of  the  greater  permanency  of  fissure  veins."  At 
a  later  date  W.  F.  Edwards  (/fe'rf,  pp.  289-396)  in  discussion  in- 
timates his  belief  that  geology  as  a  practical  working  science  will 
not  be  materially  changed  in  any  respect  by  the  new  hypothesis. 
W.  F.  HiLLBBRAND. 

Tlie  Voicanlc  Origin  of  Naturai  Qas  and  Petroleum.     By 

Eugene  CosTfe.  Jour.  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  6,73-123. 
The  Volcanic  Origin  of  Oil.  By  Eugene  Cosrfe.  /.  Franklin 
Inst.,  157,  443-454  ;  Trans.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Eng.  (advance  extra. 
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Atlantic  City  meeting,  February,  1904)1  10  pp. — The  author  of 
these  papers  is  a  very  pronounced  and  vigorous  upholder  of  the 
volcanic  origin  of  natural  oil  and  gaa,  and  believes  that  ' '  geology 
can  to-day  most  clearly  prove  the  origin  of  oil  to  be  inorganic 
and  the  result  of  solfataric  volcanic  emanations,"  instead  of  its 
being  a  most  obscure  problem.  Numerous  arguments  are  ad- 
vanMd  in  support  of  bis  view.  W.  P.  Hii.lbbrand. 

Some  Notes  on  Vanadium.  Bv  W.  F.  Bdwards.  Proc. 
Colorado  Set.  Soc.,  7,  297-312. — A  paper  dealing  briefly  with  the 
history  of  the  element,  the  occurrence  of  its  ores  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region,  the  uses  of  the  metal  and  its  salts,  and,  lastly, 
the  methods  for  its  detection  and  separation. 

W.  P.  HlLLBBRAND. 

The  Leopardite  (Quartz  Porphyry)  ol  North  Carolina.    Bt 

Thomas  L.  Watson,  /.  Geol.,  la,  315-224, ;  flgm'es. — This  is  a 
more  detailed  description  than  has  before  appeared  of  this  long 
known  rock,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  black  spots  showing 
on  certain  surfaces  of  fracture.  These  are  caused  by  similarly 
oriented  pencils  and  dendritic  forms  of  oxides  of  manganese  and 
iron.  No  cause  is  apparent  for  their  definite  arrangement.  The 
composition  of  the  rock  otherwise  does  not  dififer  essentially  from 
that  of  other  quartz  porphyries  of  the  United  States. 

W.  P.  HlLLBBRAND. 

Quartz-Feldspar-Por|rfiyry(Qranlphyro-Llparose-AIa8kose) 
From  Llano,  Texas.  By  Josbph  P.  Iddings.  /.  Geol.,  la, 
225—231. — This  gray  porphyry  with  the  composition  of  a  granite 
forms  a  large  body,  is  very  interesting  petrographically,  and  may 
become  so  commercially.  It  shows  abundant  phenocrysts  of  red 
feldspar  and  opalescent  blue  quartz,  the  matrix  being  aphanitii^ 
to  phanerocry stall ine.  The  rock,  is  therefore,  mottled  red  and 
gray  with  blue  spots.  The  groundmass  is  composed  of  feldspar 
(microdine  and  albite)  and  quartz  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  a 
little  brownish  green  mica,  and  still  less  fluorite,  magnetite,  apa- 
tite, and  zircon.  The  quartz  phenocrysts  contain  multitudes  of 
minute  inclusions  of  two  kinds,  the  one  of  thin  colorless  prisms 
resembling  apatite  rather  than  rutile,  the  other  of  equally  thin 
brownish  tabular  crystals  having  the  form  and  color  of  ilmenite. 
To  reflection  and  interference  phenomena  caused  by  these  in- 
clusions, mostly  thinner  than  a  wave-length  of  light,  is  due  the 
blue  color  of  the  quartzes.  A  partial  analysis  by  S,  H.  Worrell, 
of  the  University  of  Texas  Mineral  Survey,  and  a  more  complete 
one  by  H.  S.  Washington  show  pretty  close  agreement  for  the 
most  part  with  the  composition  calcidated  by  the  author  from 
microscopical  measurements  of  the, constituent  minerals.  The 
f^iowing  data  are  also  furnished  by  the  Texas  Survey :  Sp. 
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gr.,  2.64  (corrected,  2.67).  One  cubic  foot  of  the  rock  absorbs 
9.47  ounces  of  water.  Crushing  strength,  15300  pounds  per 
square  inch.  Dr.  Washington's  analysis  shows:  SiO,.  7590; 
AI,0„  12.07;  Fe.O„  i.oi  ;  FeO,  1.45;  MgO.  0.22  ;  CaO,  0.65; 
Na,0,  3.08;  K,0,  5.32:  H,0-j-,  0.41  ;  H,0— ,  0.06;  TiO,.  0.38; 
F,Oj,  0.15;  Fl  (microscopical  estimation  by  Iddings),  0.49; 
CO,,  none  ;  MnO,  not  determined.  W.  F.  Hillhbkand. 

Annual  Report  of  the  State  Qoologlst  [New  Jersey]  for  the 
Year  1903.  xxxi+132  pp. ;  maps,  plates. — The  chemical  matter 
of  this  report  is  confined  to  a  few  analyses  of  irou  ores  in  the 
chapter  on  "  Mineral  and  Cement  Industries,"  and  four  partial 
ones  of  water  taken  from  points  in  Bamegat  Bay  and  Uanasquau 
Inlet.  W.  F.  HiLLEBSAXD. 

The  Occurrence  and  Exploitation  of  Petroleum  and  Natural 
Gas  In  Ohio.  Bv  John  Adaus  Bownockhr.  Geoi.  Survey  of 
Ohio,  fourth  Series,  Bull.  No.  /,  320  pp.  ;  maps,  plates. — Chemi- 
cal matter  is  wanting  in  this  report,  but  the  concluding  chapter 
on  the  "Origin  of  Oil  and  Gas  and  the  Geological  Conditions 
under  Which  They  Are  Found,"  after  a  brief  statement  of 
earlier  theories,  presents  as  apparently  new  the  theory  noticed 
in  the  next  abstract  by  Charles  B.  Morrey,  professor  of  bac- 
teriology in  the  Ohio  State  University.  It  is  difficult  to  see, 
however,  wherein,  as  to  its  essential  feature,  it  differs  from  that 
of  F.  C.  Phillips  {Am.  Chem.  J.,  16,  417).  which  is  based  on 
fermentation,  notwithstanding  the  statement  on  p.  313  of  the 
Ohio  Bulletin  that  it  does  differ  radically  from  it. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND. 

[Bacterial  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  Oil  and  Qas.]  By  Chakles 
■B.  Morrey, — Pages  313-315  of  the  publication  noticed  just  above. 
Bacteria  are  the  only  other  agent,  save  heat,  which  can  produce 
from  organic  matter  the  same  products  as  destructive  distillation. 
In  the  Ohio  fields  the  action  of  heat  is  excluded  by  geological 
evidence.  Bacteria  are  known  to  have  been  present  in  the  de- 
posits of  former  geologic  epochs.  "  In  the  formation  of  shales  by 
stream  deposits,  wave  action,  and  ocean  currents,  quantities  of 
organic  matter,  largely  vegetable,  were  deposited  in  the  mud, 
giving  rise  to  such  shales,  and  along  with  this  material,  bacteria 
in  enormous  numbers.  These  bacteria,  acting  in  the  absence  of 
air,  would  form  marsh  gas  and  heavier  hydrocarbons  just  as 
takes  place  to-day.  This  decomposition  would  go  on  not  only  in 
shallow  water  but  also  at  great  depths,  as  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  action  of  bacteria  is  not  prevented  by  a  water 
pressure  of  600  atmospheres  corresponding  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  15000  feet  of  water.  Bacterial  decomposition  would  con- 
tinue until  all  the  organic  matter  was  broken  up  into  compounds 
no  longer  capable  of  being  attacked — the  hydrocarbons  among 
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others — or  until  the  bacteria  were  killed  by  an  accumulation  of 
their  own  products.  In  the  latter  case  we  should  probably  find 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  carbon  as  in  coal,  than  we  have  in 
oil  or  gas.  Or  the  decomposition  could  also  have  been  stopped 
by  the  drying  out  of  the  shales.  *  *  *  Where  animal  remains 
in  larger  quantities  were  decomposed  we  would  have  not  only  the 
hydrocarbons  but  also  various  nitrogen  and  sulphur  compounds 
exactly  zs  we  find  in  limestone  oils."         W.  F.  Hillrbkand. 

The  Stone  Reefs  of  Brazil,  their  Qeolofflcal  and  aeograpbtcal 
Relations,  with  a  Chapter  on  the  Coral  Reets.  By  John 
Caspbr  Brannhr.  Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  yel.  4.5,  Geol. 
Series,  Vol.  7,  285  pp. ;  numerous  maps,  plates,  figures. — Along 
a  great  extent  of  Brazilian  coast  occur  sandstone  reefs  whose 
origin  has  excited  much  interest.  They  consist  to  about  two- 
thirds  mainly  of  quartz  sand,  derived,  in  all  probability,  from 
granitic  rocks,  cemented  by  dolomitic  calcium  carbonate.  The 
probable  sources  of  this  cementing  material  and  its  mode  of  de- 
position are  quite  fully  considered,  but  without  the  formulation 
of  very  definite  conclusions  of  general  application.  Analyses  of 
the  rock  and  the  bindingmaterial  are  given,  also  of  coral  reef  rock 
and  living  corals.  Whereas  the  latter  are  almost  free  from  mag- 
nesium, the  old  or  dead  rock  is  found  to  have  become  appreciably 
dolomitJzed  under  the  influence  of  sea-water,  an  observation  in 
agreement  with  earlier  observations  elsewhere  by  Dana  and  others. 
W.  F.  HiLLKBRAKD. 

The  Tin  Desposits  of  the  Yorlc  Region,  Alaska.  Bv  Arthur. 
J.  Collier,  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Bull.  No.  22g,  57  pp.  ;  maps, 
plates,  figures.' — This  report  summarizes  the  information  of  value 
to  the  prospector  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  tin  in  Alaska  and 
elsewhere.  The  former  occurrences  are  all  described  in  more  or 
less  detail,  both  those  visited  by  members  of  the  survey  and 
others  less  well  authenticated.  The  tin-bearing  area  of  the  York 
Peninsula  covers  about  450  square  miles,  but  reported  discover- 
ies to  the  northeast  indicate  its  extension  for  100  miles  in  that 
direction.  Developments  are  as  yet  insufficient  to  demonstrate 
the  profitableness  of  the  deposits,  but  some  of  them  will  probably 
prove  of  value.  "The  ore  occurs  in  both  alluvial  deposits  and 
in  ledges.  The  ore  of  the  alluvial  deposits  has  been  traced  in 
some  cases  to  small  veinlets  and  vugs  in  the  slate  country  rock, 
where  it  has  no  visible  connection  with  intrusions  of  granite  or 
other  igneous  rock,  and  in  others  to  well-defined  dikes  or  veins 
of  greisen.  This  lode  ore  is  associated  with  granite  or  other 
silicious,  igneous,  intrusive  rocks,  that  have  been  altered  to  true 
greisen  like  that  occurring  in  nearly  all  productive  tin  regions. 
In  oiie  case  the  cassitertte  occurs  disseminated  through  a  greisen 
composed  of  quartz,  calcite,  fiuorite,  and  lithia  mica.  In  another 
case  the  tinstone  is  intimately  associated   with  tourmaline  con- 
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tained  in  veins  in  the  granite.  The  granites  in  which  tin  ore 
has  been  found  are  intruded  in  limestones  of  Silurian  age  in  one 
case  and  probably  of  Carboniferous  age  in  another."  The  min- 
eral stannite  is  far  subordinate  to  cassiterite.  The  report  con- 
tains the  results  of  a  few  assays  and  tests  and  an  analysis  of  ore 
from  Lost  River.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

Tlie  Geology  and  Ore  Depuits  of  the  Blsbee  Qiudranfle, 
Arizona.  6v  Frbdbrice  Lsslis  Ransohb.  U.  S.  Ged.  Sur- 
vey, Professional  Paper,  No.  ai^  i68  pp. ;  maps,  plates. — ^The 
magnificent  specimens  of  malachite  and  azurite,  for  which  this 
district  was  once  so  noted,  are  no  longer  found,  the  ores  being 
mainly  nuoxidized  sulphides.  The  producing  ore  bodies  are  in 
limestones,  which  are  cut  by  dikes,  stlls,  and  stocks  of  igneous 
rocks.  It  is  tn  the  neighborhood  of  one  large  stock — Sacramento 
Hill — that  the  large  ore  bodies  mostly  occur.  The  igneous  rocks 
are  chiefly  intrusions  of  granite  magma,  ranging  in  texture  from 
rhyolite  and  rhyolite-porphyry  to  granite  (grano-liparose), 
Metasomatic  alteration,  including  pyritic  mineralization  followed 
by  oxidation  and  its  attendant  phenomena  of  transportation  and 
enrichment,  have  operated  to  form  the  ore  bodies  now  exploited. 
The  primary  minerals  are  cupriferous  pyrite  with  perhaps  a  little 
cbalcopyrite,  sphalerite,  and  galena.  Associated  with  them  are 
tremolite,  diopside,  grossularite,  vesuviantte,  quartz,  and  chlorite 
in  the  limestones ;  quartz,  sericite,  chlorite,  perhaps  kaolin,  and 
a  Uttle  epidote  in  the  granite-porphyry ;  and  quartz  and  sericite  in 
the  Pinal  schist.  Tbe  source  of  the  ore  material  is  not  known. 
Chalcodte  is  the  most  important  sulphide  mineral  in  the  profit- 
able ore  bodies,  and  the  evidence  of  its  secondary  formation,  by 
the  action  of  descending  solutions  <^  oxidized  copper  salts  on  un> 
decomposed  sulphides,  is  complete.  The  following  equation  by 
H.  N.  Stokes  may  express  its  formation : 

5FeS,  +  14CUSO,  +  I2H,0=  7Cu,S  +  5FeSO,+  i2H^O,. 

In  the  zone  of  oxidation  cuprite  and  native  copper  are  among 
the  first  minerals  to  form  from  the  sulphides.  Direct  alteration 
of  chalcocite  to  native  copper  was  observed.  In  one  mine  the 
following  sequence  was  noted:  Xative  copper,  cuprite,  brochan- 
tite,  melanochalcite,  chrysocoUa,  malachite,  calcite.  The  for* 
mation  of  limonite  appears  to  accompany  or  closely  follow  that 
of  cuprite,  and  azurite  belongs  generally  to  a  later  stage  of  the 
general  oxidation  than  malachite.  Tenorite  is  found  with  wad  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  zone  of  oxidation.  A  few  analyses  of  ig- 
neous rocks,  and  of  unaltered  and  altered  limestones,  by  chemists 
of  the  survey,  appear  in  the  report.  W.  F.  Hiixbbrand. 


ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
Rapid   Method  lor  Determining  Total  Sulphur  In  Iron   by 
Evolution.     By  S.  S.  Knight.     Iron  Age,  February  25,  1904,— 
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The  sample  of  2  grams  is  mixed  with  i  gram  of  purest  iron  dust 
obtained  by  hydrogen,  the  sulphur  content  of  which  was  pre- 
viously determiaed.  The  mixture  is  put  in  a  small  porcelain 
crucible,  i  gram  of  the  iron  dust  placed  on  top,  and  a  small  disk 
of  quantitative  filter-paper.  The  lid  is  put  on  and  the  whole 
heated  ten  minutes  at  the  highest  heat  of  a  blast-lamp.  It  is 
then  cooled  partly,  placed  in  an  evolution  &ask  and  the  evolved 
gas  absorbed  in  ammoniacal  solution  of  calcium  chloride  and 
titrated  with  iodine  solution.  The  results  are  exactly  the  same 
as  by  standard  gravimetric  methods,  and  by  Walter'sand  Miller's 
method,  while  the  time  required  is  less  than  thirty  minutes. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
Total  Sulphur  and  Different  Forms  of  Sulphur  In  Pig  and 
Cast  Iron.  By  G.  T.  Dougherty,  Iron  Age,  March  31,  1904. 
— Criticizing  the  results  of  Knight  (see  previous  abstract),  the 
author  says  it  is  identical  with  his  method  proposed  in  the  Iron 
Age,  May  8,  1902.  Titaniferous  pig-irons  are  the  only  kinds 
not  yielding  all  their  sulphur  by  the  evolution  method  ;  in  these 
irons,  more  sulphur  may  remain  in  the  insoluble  residue  than  is 
evolved.  Strong  pcftash  solution  (17  per  cent.)  is  preferable  to 
ammoniacal  cadmium  chloride  solution  for  absorbing  the  hydrogen 
sulphide.  By  continuing  the  annealing  to  thirty  minutes,  prac- 
tically all  the  sulphur  may  be  obtained  from  these  titaniferous 
irons.  Sulphur  exists  in  iron  in  three  forms,  one  insoluble  in  hy- 
drochloric add,  another  evolved  as  organic  sulphur  compounds, 
the  third  evolved  as  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  latter  is  the  only 
kind  occurring  in  steel :  the  first  occurs  principally  in  titaniferous 
pig  iron.  J.  W.  Richards. 


rtETALLUROICAL  CHEHISTRY. 
Wg  Iron  Production  by  Qrades.  Eng.  Min.  /.,  March  17, 
1904.  (Bulletin  American  Iron  and  Steel  Association.) — Of  the 
18  million  tons  of  pig  iron  made  in  the  United  States  in  1903, 
5S-5  percent,  was  Bessemer  and  low-phosphorus  iron,  11. 3  per 
cent,  basic  pig,  4.3  forge  iron,  24,5  foundry  and  high  silicon,  2.6 
malleable  Bessemer  pig,  0.7  white  and  mottled,  0.9  spiegeleisen, 
and  o.  2  per  cent,  ferro-manganese.  Pennsylvania  led  in  Bessemer 
and  low- phosphorus  pig  and  in  forge  iron  ;  Alabama  in  foundry 
iron.  J,  W.  Richards. 

Value  of  Raw  Material  In  Making  Pig  Iron.    By  A.  P. 

Gaines.  Iron  Age,  April  14,  1904 — A  summary  of  11  rules  by 
which  the  relative  values  of  different  ores,  fluxes  and  fuels  for 
the  blast-furnace  may  be  determined.  The  data  given  apply  to 
Alabama  practice,  and  are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
given  some  years  ago  by  Gordon.     The  slag  assumed  is  one  in 
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which  the  sum  of  silica  and  alumina  equals  the  sum  of  all  prot- 
oxide bases.  The  maunfactuiiug  cost  is  given  as  $i.8o  per  ton 
of  pig  iron,  when  9500  pounds  of  material  are  put  into  the  fur- 
nace per  too  of  iron  made.  The  heating  value  of  fixed  carbon  in 
the  furnace  is  taken  as  3700  calories  per  kilogram,  while  3950 
calories  are  assumed  necessary  to  reduce  and  fuse  the  iron,  in- 
eluding  carbon  absorption  and  radiation,  and  1241  calories  are 
assumed  necessary  to  melt  a  unit  of  slag  allowing  for  loss  by 
radiation,  etc.  Thelattervalueappears  very  high.  The  rules  are 
based  on  these  assumptions,  and  are  so  condensed  as  not  to  allow 
of  abstracting.  They  are  apparently  quite  practical,  and  will  be 
of  value  to  blast-fumace  managers.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Scattering  Ore  Dust.  Iron  and  Machine  World,  April  2, 
1904. — The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has  granted  a  per- 
petual injunction  against  the  Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Company 
of  Pittsburg,  forbidding  them  operating  their  blast-furnaces  so  as 
to  send  out  the  clouds  of  red  ore  dust  which  have  become  a 
nuisance  to  the  surrounding  villages.  The  only  recourse  of  the 
company  is  now  to  wash  the  gas.  which  Julian  Kennedy  considers 
perfectly  feasible,  by  which  99  per  cent,  of  the  dust  can  be  re- 
moved. J.  W.  Richards. 

Hearth  Area  and  Number  ol  Tuyeres.  Bv  F.  L.  Gramuer. 
Iron  and  Steel  Metallurgist,  March,  1904.  (Read  before  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers.) — The  loo-foot  btast-fumace  has 
not  always  proved  as  advantageous  as  the  90-root,  and  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  tuyeres  from  8  to  12  or  even  20  has  often 
resulted  in  decreased  output.  The  proper  number  must  be  de- 
termined from  the  hearth  diameter,  the  fuel  and  ore  used,  and 
the  grade  of  metal  desired.  As  far  as  reducing  blast  pressure  is 
concerned,  no  advantage  is  gained  by  exceeding  8  tuyeres, 
since  above  this  the  decreased  resistance  in  the  furnace  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  increased  tuyere  resistance.  With  the  same 
hearth  and  volume  of  blast,  the  blast  pressure  using  16  tuyeres 
will  be  I  to  2  pounds  more  than  when  using  8.  Modem  American 
practice  is  to  have  3  to  3.5  cubic  feet  of  crucible  capacity  and  20 
to  30  cubic  feet  total  furnace  capacity  per  ton  of  metal  produced 
in  twenty-four  hours.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Calcining  Lime  for  Use  In  Basic  Open-hearth  Furnaces.    Bv 

D.  Baksh.  Iron  Age,  April  21,  1904.— The  great  development 
of  the  basic  pig  and  ore  process  has  required  the  use  of  calcined 
lime  low  in  sulphur.  When  the  limestone  was  calcined  by  using 
coal  carrying  3. 35  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  the  burnt  stone  carried 
an  average  of  0.33  per  cent,  sulphur,  the  outside  of  the  himps 
being  as  high  as  i.i  per  cent,  sulphur.  Gas  from  Otto-HoSman 
ovens  was  next  tried,  carrying  500  grains  of  sulphur  per  100 
cubic  feet,  but  this  gave  still  higher  sulphur  in  the  lime.     Using 
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as  fuel  tar  with  0.25  per  cent,  sulphur,  a  lime  with  as  low  as  o.  1 1 
per  ceat.  was  obtained,  but  the  cost  of  the  tar  was  prohibitive. 
Finally,  the  gas  was  used,  but  first  washed  by  passing  through 
scrubbers  containing  bog  ore,  thus  extracting  95  per  cent,  of  the 
sulphur.  It  requires  10,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  ton  of  lime, 
costing  40  cents,  while  the  cost  of  ore  in  the  scrubbers  is  4  cents, 
and  of  labor  16  cents,  making  a  total  cost  of  60  cents  per  net  ton 
of  lime  above  the  cost  of  the  stone.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Investi(atloas  In  Cast  In^n.  By  A.  B.  Outbkbridge,  Jr. 
J.  Franklin  Inst.,  February,  1904. — A  bar  of  cast-iron,  as  cast, 
was  14"/,,  inches  long  by  i  inch  square  ;  by  alternately  heating 
and  cooling  many  times,  its  size  increased  until  it  was  16.5  inches 
long  and  t'/a  inches  square.  The  expansion  in  volume  is  from 
14  81  to  20.88  cubic  inches,  an  expansion  of  41  per  cent.  The 
increase  takes  place  most  rapidly  at  1450°  F  (788°  C.)  ;  the 
above  bar  was  heated  27  times  to  this  temperature,  cooling 
slowly  over  night  each  time.  Micro- photographs  (made  by  Mr. 
Job,  of  Reading,  Pa. )  show  that  the  crystals  of  iron  have  pushed 
out  in  all  directions  and  not  returned  to  tfaeir  original  positions, 
leaving  spaces  or  cracks  between  them.  A  steel  bar  contracted 
'/j  inch  to  the  foot  by  the  same  treatment.  The  iron  loses  about 
30  per  cent,  in  strength.  Pieces  of  machinery  made  or  worn  too 
small,  can  be  expanded  to  full  size  by  this  method. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Clifton  District,  Arizona.  Eng.  Mtn./.,  April  28,  1904. 
— An  illustrated  description  of  this  well-known  copper  district, 
now  producing  60,000,000  pounds  of  copper  a  year.  The  De- 
troit smelter  has  in  operation  a  Racbette  furnace  264  inches  by 
42  inches  at  the  tuyeres  and  13  feet  in  depth,  having  20  tuyeres 
on  a  side,  each  4.5  inches  in  diameter,  air  being  supplied  by  a 
Cennersville  blower  furnishing  ao,ooo  cubic  feet  per  minute. 
The  ore  averages  1 1  per  cent,  of  copper,  about  45  per  cent,  of  it 
heing  concentrates  and  fiue-dust.  The  matte  is  blown  directly 
to  high-grade  blister  copper  in  barrel-shaped  converters  5  feet  6 
inches  in  diameter  by  8  feet  long.  J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Relation  between  Arsenic  and  Electromotive  Force  In 
Copper  Electrolysis.  By  L.  W.  WickBS.  Electrochemical  In- 
dustry, April,  1904.  (Read  before  American  Institute  of  Mining 
Engineers). — Three  copper  arsenic  alloys  were  made,  containing 
3.56,  2.24  and  0.96  per  cent,  of  arsenic,  and  used  as  anodes.  The 
percentage  of  arsenic  in  the  cathode  was  found  to  be  a  function 
of  the  current  density,  and  therefore  indirectly  of  the  voltage 
used  on  a  given  cell,  and  directly  a  function  of  the  degree  of  by- 
-drolyzation  of  the  arsenic  sulpfaate.  The  arsenic  passes  into  so- 
lution as  sulphate,  and  in  solution  it  hydrolyzes  to  arsenate. 
When  hydrolyzed  it  cannot  be  deposited,  and  therefore,  since 
hydrolyzatiou  is  a  function  of  time,  the  more  time  allowed  for 
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this  process  the  less  arsenic  will  be  deposited  on  the  cathode  from 
the  arsenic  sulphate.  This  time  depends,  in  turn,  on  the 
amperage  used.  J.  W.  Richards. 

A  New  Brass  Melting  Furnace.  Metal  Industry,  February, 
1904. — Description  of  the  Rockwell  furnace,  which  consists  of  two 
bfirrel-shaped  cylinders,  end  to  end,  fired  by  oil,  and  used  alter- 
nately, so  that  the  fresh  charge  in  one  is  heated  up  by  the  waste 
gases  from  the  other.  The  charge  is  350  up  to  3,000  pounds  in 
each  chamber,  and  melting  is  very  rapid  because  of  the  regener- 
ative feature.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Making  Brass  Castings  In  Metal  Molds.  Metal  Industry, 
February,  1904. — Porosity  and  unsoundness  generally  result 
from  casting  brass  in  metal  molds.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
painting  the  surface  of  the  mold,  about  once  a  day,  with 
aluminum  paint,  which  will  cause  the  brass  to  lie  against  the 
surface  and  be  free  from  porosity  and  roughness.  The  objects 
thus  cast  in  metal  molds  are  sounder  and  more  homogeneous 
than  those  cast  in  sand.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Bnus-plating  Solutions.  By  F.  P.  Davis.  Metal  Industry, 
April,  1904, — Carbonate  of  copper  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
copper  sulphate  by  sodium  carbonate  and  washing  with  hot  water 
till  free  from  acid  or  alkali.  Carbonate  of  zinc  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way.  A  solution  of  6  or  7  ounces  of  potassium  cyanide  per 
gallon  of  water  is  prepared,  and  the  carbonates  dissolved  in  it  in 
the  proportions  of  two  parts  copper  carbonate  to  one  part  line 
carbonate.  Aqua  ammonia  is  then  added,  one  gallon  to  one 
hundred  of  solution,  a  small  amount  of  potassium  cyanide  added, 
and  the  bath  is  used  warm  at  100°  to  1 10"  F.  The  density  of 
solution  should  not  be  over  5'/,'  Baum^.  A  smell  amount  of 
As,0,  dissolved  in  the  bath  will  brighten  the  deposit.  The  anode 
should  be  of  clean,  annealed,  soft,  yellow  brass,  larger  than  the 
cathode,  and  removed  when  the  bath  is  not  in  use.  The  current 
should  be  double  or  more  than  that  used  for  nickel-plating ;  the 
work  should  be  5  to  6  inches  from  the  anodes.  The  bath  can  be 
renewed  by  additions  of  copper  carbonate  dissolved  in  potassium 
cyanide,  and  of  zinc  carbonate  dissolved  in  aqua  ammonia.  Need 
of  zinc  is  shown  by  the  deposit  becoming  dull  and  reddish  at 
parts  most  distant  from  the  anode  ;  need  of  copper  by  a  bright 
pink  color,  passing  into  dull  and  greenish-white.  One  to  three 
minutes  gives  a  rich,  lemon-yellow  color,  which  will  darken 
under  lacquer  to  the  required  shade.  For  heavy  deposits  the 
baths  are  run  cold  and  contain  more  metal,  having  a  density  of 
8  to  15°  Baum^.  -  J,  W.  Richards. 

The  Tin  Deposits  of  Alaska.  Iron  Age,  April  7,  1904.  (Ex- 
tracts from  Bulletin  of  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  hf  A.  J.  Col- 
lier).   See  this  Journal,  25,  R.  225,  463  ;  this  Review,  26,  339. 

TIa  Mine  In  South  Carolina.     Iron  and  Mack.   World,  April 
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9,  1904. — A  mine  is  being  worked  near  Gaffney,  S.  C. ,  the  ore 
from  which  is  said  to  run  35  per  cent,  of  tin.  The  present  ont- 
put  is  a  ton  of  ore  a  day,  and  one  carload  of  35  tons  has  heen 
shipped  to  Cornwall,  for  smelting.  A  boiUder  of  cassiterite 
weighing  over  1,000  pounds  was  found,  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
St.  I>uis  Exposition  and  afterwards  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. J.  W.  RiCHABDS. 

A  New  Qulduilver  Mining  District.  By  M.  P.  Kikk  and  J. 
W.  Malcolmsom.  Eng.  Min.  J.,  April  28,  1904. — The  Marfa 
and  Mariposa  Company,  of  Terlingua,  Texas,  has  been  shipping 
about  400  flasks  of  mercury  per  month  for  over  two  years.  A 
new  district  1 1  miles  east  of  this  has  now  been  found,  the  ore 
running  0,25  to  2  per  cent,  mercury,  averaging  0.6  per  cent. 
The  new  district  is  called  "Big  Bend,"  being  near  a  large  bend 
in  the  Rio  Grande.  The  cost  of  mining  is  $3  per  ton  ;  treatment 
in  Scott  furnaces  at  Terlingua,  $0.73  per  ton,  extracting  over  90 
per  cent,  of  the  mercury.  The  value  of  the  mercury  bbtained  is 
jS6. 00  per  ton  of  ore.  The  Big  Bend  Cinnabar  Mining  Co.  has 
commenced  erecting  a  50  ton  Scott  furnace  on  their  property. 
J.  W.  Richards. 

Tlie  Corrosion  of  Aluminium  and  XXa  Prevention.  By  W.  R. 
MoTT.  Electrochemical  Industry,  April,  1904. — If  aluminium  is 
used  as  anode  in  certain  solutions,  such  as  sodium  acid  phosphate, 
a  film  forms  which  is  many  times  thicker  and  chemically  difler- 
ent  from  the  ordinary  £lm  forming  in  air,  and  which  has  a  pro- 
tective influence  on  the  metal.  Hydrochloric  acid,  caustic  soda 
and  sulphuric  add  act  on  the  metal  protected  by  this  film  much 
more  slowly  than  on  the  unprotected  metal.  The  protective 
action  is  greater  the  higher  the  voUage  used  in  making  the  film. 
Suggestion  is  made  that  all  aluminium  articles  which  receive 
much  handling,  as  well  as  exposed  aluminium  electrical  con- 
ductors near  the  sea-coast,  should  receive  this  treatment  to 
diminish  corrosion.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Electroplating  upon  Aluminium.  By  C.  F.  Burgess  and 
C  HamboBCHBM.  Eledrockemical  Industry,  March,  1904. — De- 
posits have  been  obtained  by  the  writers  which  have  stood  the 
test  of  a  year's  time  without  any  sign  of  deterioration.  The 
aluminium  article  is  immersed  a  few  minutes  in  hydrofluoric  acid, 
which  roughens  the  surface,  then  rinsed  in  running  water,  dipped 
a  few  seconds  in  a  mixture  of  100  parts  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  75  parts  concentrated  nitric  acid,  rinsed  again,  and 
transferred  to  a  zinc-plating  solution,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
zinc  and  aluminium  sulphates  of  density  15°  Baum^,  and  con- 
taining 1  per  cent,  of  hydrofluoric, acid  or  an  equivalent  amount 
of  potassium  fluoride.  Zinc  is  there  deposited  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  with  a  current  density  of  10  to  20  amperes  per  square 
foot,  then  removed,  washed  and  dried.     It  is  then  given  a  coat- 
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ing  of  copper,  gold  or  silver  from  their  cyanide  solutions,  using 
oaly  such  precautions  as  axe  asual  when  plating  on  zinc. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
Alumlao-tbermlcs.  By  E.  StOtz.  /.  Franklin  Inst.,  April, 
1904. — A  lecture  illustrating  the  Goldschmidt  method  of  welding 
iron  and  obtaining  pure  metals  by  the  use  of  powdered  aluminium. 
In  addition  to  information  already  published,  statements  are 
made  that  the  strength  of  a  rail-weld  is  80  per  cent,  of  the 
original  material ;  that  steel  girders  for  construction  work  can 
be  welded  together  cheaper  than  they  can  be  riveted.  To 
repair  a  break  in  a  12-inch  shaft  takes  190  pounds  of  '  Thermit', 
furnishing  95  pounds  of  melted  mild  steel  containing  o.  i  per 
cent,  of  carbon,  to  which  0.5  per  cent,  of  manganese  can  be  added 
if  desired.  By  introducing  the  mixture,  containing  some 
titanium,  into  melted  steel,  the  ingots  are  made  more  sound  and  the 
titanium  combines  with  dissolved  nitrogen.    J.  W.  Richards. 


ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY. 
An  Abnormal  Result  In  tbe  Hydrolysis  of  Amygdalln.      Bt 

J.  Wallace  Walkbr  and  W.  S.  Hutchinson.  Trans.  Roy. 
Sac,  (Canada),  1902,  Sec.  Ill,  117-119. — As  is  well  known, 
when  amygdalin  is  hydrolyzed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
laevo- rotatory  mandelic  acid  is  produced.  If  the  amygdalin 
is  boiled  with  alkalies,  the  nitrogen  is  split  out  as  ammo- 
nia, and  a  quantitative  yield  of  active  amygdalinic  acid 
is  obtained.  Hydrolysis  of  this  active  amygdalinic  acid  with  hy- 
drochloric acid,  however,  does  not  yield  the  active  mandelic  add 
but  the  inactive  form,  the  inversion  therefore  occurring  when  the 
hydrogen  atom  takes  the  place  of  the  glucose  radical.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  experiment  were  varied  in  many  ways,  but  only 
inactive  mandelic  acid  could  be  obtained.  M.  T.  Bogbrt. 

o-,  m-  and  ^-Tolyl-dipheoyl-carbiool.  Bv  S.  F.  Ackee. 
Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  37,  990-994. — p-Tolyldtpkenylcarbinol, 
(C,H,),C(OH)C,H,CH,,  was  prepared  from  sodium  phenyl  and 
phenyl /-toly]  ketone,  from  sodium  ^-toJyl  and  benzophenone, 
and  also  by  the  action  of  ^tolyl  magnesium  bromide  on  benzo- 
phenone. It  melts  at  74°  C. ,  and  yields  triphenylcarbinol-/- car- 
bonic acid,  (C,H,),C(OH)C.H,COOH,  when  heated  with  20  per 
cent,  nitric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  at  i5o''-i6o°.  o-Tolyldiphenyl- 
carbinol,  from  o-tolyl  magnesium  bromide  and  benzophenone, 
melts  at  98°,  is  very  easily  soluble  in  benzene  or  ether,  and  but 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  ligroin.  m-Tolyldipkenylcarbinol,  from 
ffi-tolyl  magnesium  bromide  and  benzophenone,  or  from  phenyl 
magnesium  bromide  and  m-toluic  acid  ethyl  ester,  is  somewhat 
hygroscopic,  and  melts  at  65°.  The  compound  given  this  name 
by  E.  and  O.  Fischer  \Ann.  Chem.  (Liebig)  194,  283),  and 
melting  at  150°,  is  probably  not  m-tolyldiphenylcarbinol  at  all. 
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but  «-diphenylmethylbeiizyl  alcohol,  (C,Hj),CHC,H,CH,OH. 
tn-Brom  toluene  can  be  prepared  from  m-tolutdine  by  the  Sand- 
meyer  reaction  easily  and  rapidly,  the  yield  being  50  per  cent,  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  theory  (details  of  the  method  are  given). 

M.  T.  BOGERT. 

A  Cortection.  By  S.  F.  Acshe.  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  37,  995, 
— In  a  previous  paper  {Ber.  d.  ckem,  Ges.,  37.  632),  the  author 
reported  the  preparation  of  the  ethyl  ester  of  phenylsemicarba- 
zide- a- carbonic  acid  from  the  silver  salt  and  ethyl  iodide.  Hav- 
ing since  found  that  the  silver  salt  used  for  this  purpose  con- 
tained a  small  amount  of  the  ester,  the  author  will  repeat  the  ex- 
periment with  a  pure  product.^    £  'a.  M.  T.  Bogbkt. 

The  riolecular  RcarraaKcment  ot  Amlnophenyl  Alkyl  Car- 
bonates. By  J.  Stikglitz  and  Henry  T.  Upson.  Am.  Ckem. 
/-.  3*>  458-503. — Attention  has  been  called  in  a  previous  article 
to  the  fact  that  c-aminophenyl  ethyl  carbonate  easily  rearranges  to 
oxyphenylurethane,  H,NC,H,OCO,C,H,  -*  C,H,0,CNHC,H,OH. 
The  present  work  was  carried  out  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
tendency  to  rearrange  exists  in  the  case  of  substitution  products 
of  o-aminophenyl  ethyl  carbonate,  whether  the  amines  and  their 
salts  can  be  isolated,  and  particularly  to  determine  the  velocity 
of  the  rearrangement  and  the  &ctors  upon  which  the  latter  de- 
pends. As  to  the  first  two  points,  it  was  observed  that  all  twelve 
of  the  f^aminophenyl  carbonates  investigated  show  the  tendency 
to  rearrange  into  urethanes,  and  that  in  every  case  the  chloride 
of  the  amine  can  be  isolated,  even  when  the  velocity  of  rear- 
raugement  under  ordinary  conditions  is  an  extremely  high  one. 
The  present  paper  deals  only  with  the  work  on  the  velocity  of 
the  rearrangement  of  these  bodies  when  their  chlorides  are  dis- 
solved in  water  or  in  dilute  alcohol.  The  rearrangement  of  the 
chlorides  is  shown  to  be  a  simple  monomolecular  one  of  the  free 
base  formed  by  hydrolysis,  proceeding  all  the  time  according  to 
the  monomolecular  equation  at  a  rate  of  change  proportionate  to 
the  free  base  present  at  any  moment ;  simultaneously  the 
free  acid  accumulating  suppresses  the  free  base  and  retards 
the  apparent  rate  of  change,  but  does  not  affect  the  real  rate 
of  change  as  referred  to  the  concentration  of  the  base.  The 
methods  used  are  described  in  full,  the  results  tabulated  and  in- 
terpreted. M.  T.  BOGERT. 

Ammonium  Sulphocyanate  and  Thiourea  as  Sources  of 
Nitrogen  to  Fungi  and  Micro-organisms,  By  Joseph  H. 
Kastlh  and  Elias  Elvovb.  Am.  Chem,  J.,  31,  550-557. — 
Nutritive  solutions,  containing  ammonium  sulphocyanate  and  in- 
oculated with  Penicillium  glaucum,  showed  a  plentiful  growth 
of  the  green  mold,  while  similar  tubes  containing  thiourea  instead 
Q  sulphocyanate  showed  practically  no  growth  of  the 
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mold.  In  the  ammonium  sulphocyanate  it  is  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonium  radical  which  is  available  for  the  mold,  since  tubes 
containing  potassium  sulphocyanate  showed  no  more  growth 
than  those  containing  thiourea.  Similar  results  were  obtained 
with  yeast  and  with  the  nitrifying  organisms  of  the  soil.  In  the 
latter  case,  ammootum  sulphocyanate  is  slowly  nitrified,  while 
thiourea  is  apparently  unattacked.  By  the  action  of  hydrogen 
dioxide  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  calcium  chloride  and  mau- 
ganous  chloride,  thiourea  yields  no  nitrite,  while  ammonium 
sulphocyanate  under  the  same  conditions  produces  a  measurable 
amount.  M.  T.  Bogbrt. 

A  New  Reducing  Agent  for  the  Preparation  of  Thtophend. 

By  W.  p.  Wintbr.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  31,  572-577.— In  the  Otto 
process  for  the  preparation  of  thiophenoi,  benzenesulphone  chlo- 
ride is  first  reduced  with  zinc  dust  to  zinc  benzenesulphinate,  and 
then,  by  further  action  of  zinc,  to  phenyl  disulphide  and  thio- 
phenol.  The  author  finds  that  the  reduction  of  the  sulphinate 
to  thiophenol  can  be  accomplished  more  rapidly  and  efKdently  by 
the  use  of  stannous  chloride  with  subsequent  addition  of  a  little 
zinc  dust,  the  yields  of  thiophenol  thus  obtained  approaching 
close  to  the  theoretical.  M.  T.  Bogkrt. 

On  Isomerism  In  the  Amidlne  Series:  Diphenylbenzenyl- 
amlnoamldlneandPhenylbeozenylamlnoamldlne.  BvHbnrt 
L.  Whbblbr  and  Trbat  B.  Johnson.  Am.  Chem.  J.,  31, 
577-584. — Acree  recently  ^Am.  Chem.  J.,  vj,  120  (1902))  de- 
scribed a  compound  which  he  called  "i-phenyl-2  hydro- 3-ethoxy- 
urazole. ' '  The  author  has  prepared  this  compound  and  finds  that 
it  is  a  3,5-diethoxyurazole.  He  also  differs  with  Acree  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  the  existence  of  tautomeric  forms  of  such  com- 
pounds. The  isomeric  amidines  obtained  by  von  Pechmana 
from  phenylhydrazine  and  benzanilidimide  chloride  are  shown 
not  to  be  desmotropic  forms  at  all,  but  to  differ  structurally, 
thu5:C,H,NHN:C(C,H,)NHC,H,orC,HsNHNHC(C,H.):NC,Hj, 
and  H,NNCC.Hj)C(C,HJ:NC,H5.  The  former  of  these  (m.  p. 
119^  C. ),  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  gave  a  quantitative 
yield  of  benzenyldipheuylamidine,  while  with  benzoic  anhydride 
it  f[a.v^  e.  beneoyl  derivative,  m.  p.  136°,  which  crystallized  from 
alcohol  in  colorless  rhombic  plates.  The  other  isomer  (m.  p. 
i74''-i75°),  when  treated  with  phosgene,  gave  1,3, 4-triphenyI- 
1,3,4-triazolone, 

C.H,— C— N— C.H, 

I    >  • 

N— N~C.H, 

m.  p.  2i7°-3i8°,  but  with  benzoic  anhydride  no  benzoyl  deriva- 
tive could  be   obtained.     The  amidine  melting  at   119°  unites 
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vigorously  with  phenyl  mustard  oil  to  form  a  cream-colored 
powder,  not  melting  at  345°,  and  very  difficultly  soluble  in  ben- 
zene or  alcohol.  The  isomeric  amidine  (m.  p.  174°)  combines 
far  less  vigorotisly  with  phenyl  mustard  oil,  and  gives  an  entirely 
different  compound,  m.  p.  i&6°,  which  crystallizes  in  needles. 

M.  T.  BOGBRT. 


BIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

On  the  Reduction  of  Nitrates  by  Certain  Viant  Extracts  and 
Metals,  and  the  Accelerating  Effect  of  Certain  Substances  on 
the  Progress  of  the  Reduction.  By  J.  H.  Kastlh  and  Elias 
Elvovb.  Am.  Ckem.  /.,  31,  606-642. — The  purpose  of  the  in- 
vestigation was  to  find  out  whether  the  aqueous  extracts  of  cer- 
tain plants  bad  the  power  of  reducing  nitrates  to  nitrites.  The 
extract  employed  was  that  of  the  potato.  Aqueous  extract  of 
the  potato  is  capable  of  reducing  nitrates  (those  of  sodium,  potas- 
sium and  ammonium)  to  the  corresponding  nitrites.  The 
amount  of  nitrite  found  increases  with  the  rise  of  temperature, 
reaching  a  maximum  at  40°-45°,  above  which  it  begins  to  de- 
crease in  amount  becoming  nil  at  100°.  The  amount  of  nitrite 
found  increases  with  the  quantity  of  potato  extract  present.  The 
reduction  of  nitrates  by  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  potato  is  com- 
pletely inhibited  or  checked  by  mercuric  chloride,  chloroform, 
resorcinol,  and  alkalies.  Its  activity  is  greatly  lessened  by 
phenol,  phenylhydrazinehydrochloride,  sodium  hypopbospbite, 
hydroquinone,  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  benzenesulpbinic 
acid,  sodium  fluoride,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  A  considerable 
number  of  substances,  notably  alcohols  and  aldehydes  have  the 
power  of  greatly  accelerating  the  reduction  of  nitrates  by  potato 
extract.  The  effect  of  temperature  on  the  reduction  is  essentially 
the  same,  both  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  accelerator. 
The  longer  the  nitrate  and  the  potato  extract  in  the  presence  of 
an  accelerator  are  allowed  to  stay  together,  the  greater  will  be 
the  reduction,  although  the  reaction  is  not  proportional  to  the 
time  interval.  The  more  nitrate  that  is  present  the  greater  will 
be  the  reduction,  and  the  more  potato  extract  present  the  more 
nitrate  will  ba  reduced  in  the  presence  of  accelerators.  Up  to  a 
certain  maximum  point  the  greater  the  quantity  of  accelerator 
present  the  greater  will  be  the  reducing  action.  As  a  class,  acids 
exercise  an  inhibitory  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  reduction 
in  the  presence  of  an  accelerator.  Of  twenty  different  kinds  of 
plants  examined,  only  one  other  (egg-plant)  was  found  capable  of 
yielding  an  extract  that  would  reduce  nitrates  to  nitrites.  The 
macerated  pulp  of  potato  sprouts  was  even  more  active  than  the 
extract  of  the  potato  itself.  F.  P.  Undbkhill. 
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Experiments  oa  the  Physical  Structure  of  the  Protoplasm 
of  Psramoedum  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Reactions  of  the 
Organism  to  Thermal,  Chemical  and  Electrical  Stimuli.       By 

AaTHDK  W.  Greklby.  Bioi.  Bull.,  7,  3-33.— Precisely  those 
chemical  chants  in  the  surroundiiig  medium,  which  modify  the 
structural  reactions  of  the  protoplasm  of  paramoecium  to  solutions 
of  electrolytes,  modify  also  the  reactions  of  the  organism  to 
electrical  and  chemical  stimuli.  The  protoplasm  of  fiaramoeda 
from  au  alkaline  culture  is  liquefied  by  temperatures  between  25° 
and  30°,  by  anions,  and  at  the  cathode  during  the  passage  of  the 
constant  current.  The  paramoeda  also  react  positively  to  all 
these  chemical  and  physical  conditions.  The  protoplasm  of  the 
same  paramoecia  is  coagulated  by  temperatures  below  3o°  and 
above  30°  by  cathions,  and  at  the  anode  during  the  passage  of 
the  current.  The  organisms  are  negative  to  all  these  conditions. 
The  structural  changes  produced  by  electrolytes  are  partially  re- 
versed in  paramoecia  from  a  slightly  add  culture,  and  the  re- 
actions of  the  organisms  are  also  partially  reversed  to  the  electric 
current,  completely  so  to  solutions  of  electrolytes.  In  every  case 
the  reaction  of  a  paramoecium  to  an  external  stimulus  leads  it  to 
remain  under  those  conditions  which  liquefy  the  protoplasm. 
Attraction  is  accompanied  by  liquefaction,  repulsion  by  coagula- 
tion. As  far  as  the  physical  structure  of  the  protoplasm  is  con- 
cerned, the  conclusion  from  these  facts  seems  to  be  that  the  pro- 
toplasmic particles  are  physically  identical  with  colloidal  particles. 
Hence  the  protoplasm  of  paramoecium  is  essentially  a  colloidal 
solution  whose  particles  carry  a  definite  charge  of  electricity. 
The  sign  of  this  charge  appears  to  depend  ou  certain  external 
chemical  conditions  of  which  the  alkalinity  of  the  surrounding 
medium  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  most  important.  The  sign 
of  this  charge  is  seen  to  determine  not  only  the  structural  modi- 
fications of  the  protoplasm,  but  also  the  reactions  of  the  para- 
moecia to  chemical  and  electrical  stimuli.  This  conception  of  the 
physical  structure  of  protoplasm  is  also  to  explain  the  effect  of 
external  conditions  on  the  processes  of  cell  division,  growth  and 
movement  through  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  surface  tension. 
F.  P.  Undbrhili,. 

Hacmolyslns  In  Human  Urine.  By  Roger  S.  Morris.  Am. 
J.Med.  Set.,  137,  1026-1032. — In  cases  of  pernicious  anaemia 
the  presence  of  haemolysins  in  the  urine  was  demonstrated. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

The  Envelope  of  the  Red  Corpuscle  and  Its  Rdle  In  Haemol- 
ysis and  Agglutination.  Bv  S.  Pbseixd.  Am.  J.  Med.  Sci.. 
127,  loi  1-1026. — Various  facts  of  a  histological,  chemical  and 
physical  character  show  that  the  red  blood  corpuscles  possess  an 
envelope.  From  the  action  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochlorate  which 
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produces  sharply  drcumscribed  accumulations  of  nitrogen  gas  on 
tbe  periphery  of  blood  corpuscles  and  not  an  extensive  separation 
of  the  envelope  from  the  contents  underneath,  it  appears  most 
probable  that  the  envelope  is  not  a  differentiated  membrane,  but 
a  part  of  the  stroma  which  is  condensed  to  form  the  surface  layer 
of  the  corpuscle.  The  envelope  is  haemoglobin-free  and  consists 
of  nucleoproteid,  cholesterin,  lecithin,  and  mineral  constituents. 
It  is  elastic,  smooth,  and  apparently  possesses  a  certain  glaze 
which  prevents  the  agglutination  of  normal  corpuscles  with  each 
other  and  makes  the  corpuscles  less  accessible  to  the  action  of 
toxins.  Agglutination  of  blood  corpuscles  is  due  to  an  effect  on 
the  envelope  produced  by  various  biological  products  and  chemi- 
cal reagents,  whereby  the  envelope  is  made  sticky.  Agglutinins, 
by  modiiying  the  envelope,  probably  lower  the  resistance  of  blood 
corpuscles  toward  toxins  and  other  agents.  From  the  fact  that 
in  nature  they  almost  always  occur  in  company  with  a  haemoly- 
sin,  the  suggestioti  is  offered  that  the  agglutinins  bear  some  co- 
operative relation  to  the  haemolysins  similar  to  that  existing  be- 
tween the  intermediary  body  and  the  complement,  which  like- 
wise are  usually  coexistent  in  nature.  The  "resistance"  of 
blood  corpuscles  depends  in  large  part  upon  the  condition  of  the 
envelope.  The  latter  may  be  made  to  deteriorate  by  various 
agents,  principal  among  them  being  the  toxins  of  disease.  De- 
terioration of  the  envelope  may  be  partial  or  complete.  So- 
called  "vacuolization  of  the  haemoglobin"  can  be  explained 
satisfactorily  on  the  assumption  of  a  minute  lesion  in  the  envelope 
which  allows  the  surrounding  fluid  to  enter  and  thus  permits  of 
a  localized  taking  at  this  point.  The  function  of  the  envelope  is 
in  part,  to  make  possible  various  metabolic  processes,  principal 
among  which  is  the  complex  process  known  as  internal  respi- 
ration. This  is  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  a  selective 
permeability.  Another  important  use  of  the  envelope  is  to  pro- 
tect the  corpuscles  from  the  action  of  various  substances  delete- 
rious to  the  latter.  But  the  very  chemical  constitution  of  the 
corpuscles  may  at  times  serve  for  the  undoing  of  the  corpuscles, 
since  it  has  been  well  shown  by  Ransom,  Eyes,  Sachs,  and 
others  that  the  cholesterin  and  lecithin  of  the  envelope  fix  certain 
toxins  and  thus  act  as  intermediary  bodies. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

Observations  on  the  Presence  of  Ethereal  Sulphates, 
Taurine  and  Qlycine  in  the  Lower  Animals.  Bv  Agnes  Kelly. 
Hofmeister's  Beiirage,  5,  377-384. — In  many  of  the  forms  of  in- 
vertebrate life  a  considerable  quantity  of  ethereal  sulphates  was 
found.  The  presence  of  taurine  was  noted  in  the  muscles  and 
organs  of  Bojanus  o(  Pecien  opercularis  and  Myliius  edulis.  Gly- 
cocoll,  in  large  quantity,  was  found  in  the  muscles  and  organ  of 
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Bojanns  of  Peden  optrcularis,  bat  could  not  be  detected  in  the 
corresponding  organs  of  Myiiius  edulis.         F.  P.  Undbkhiix. 

The  Influence  of  External  Hemorrhage  on  the  Chemical 
Changes  In  the  Organism,  with  Particular  Refermce  to  Pro* 
told  Catabollsm.  By  P.  B.  Hawe  and  W.  J.  GiEs.  Am.  J. 
Pkysiot.,  II,  171-237, — External  hemorrhage,  equal  to  from  3  to 
3.5  per  cent,  of  the  body  weight,  of  dogs,  was  observed  to  cause 
the  following  more  important  effects :  In  well -nourished  animals, 
in  weight  and  nitrogen  equilibrium,  and  fed  continuously  on  a 
diet  of  constant  composition,  there  was  a  temporarily  increased 
output  of  nitrogenous  and  Gulphur-coataining  products  in  the 
urine,  and  a  variable  effect  on  the  elimination  of  phosphorized 
substances,  though  mainly  a  decreased  excretion  of  the  latter. 
Total  solids  in  the  urine  were  increased  with  the  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  catabolism.  These  effects  were  relatively  slight  after 
one  bleeding  of  moderate  amount,  but  became  more  marked  and 
lasted  longer  with  repeated  losses  of  blood.  Healing  of  the 
necessary  wounds  in  the  operations,  material  lapped  from  these 
wounds,  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  part  fed  by  the 
artery  from  which  blood  was  taken,  and  associated  influences, 
comMned  to  produce  a  part  though  only  a  minor  share  of  the 
observed  catabolic  effects.  The  increased  elimination  of  the  cata- 
boHc  products  referred  to  above  occurred  only  in  the  urine.  The 
amount,  consistency  and  composition  of  the  faeces  were  appar- 
ently unaffected  by  the  hemorrhage.  Digestion  did  not  appear 
to  be  materially  disturbed  at  any  time,  even  after  several  severe 
hemorrhages  at  short  intervals.  There  was  little  or  no  effect  on 
intestinal  putrefaction.  Body-weight  steadily  declined  on  the 
original  equilibrium  diet  after  each  bleeding.  When  the  animal 
was  allowed  to  eat  freely,  hemorrhages  were  followed  by  gradu- 
ally increased  weight.  Moderate  loss  of  blood  markedly  increased 
the  appetite  and  caused  thirst,  even  during  periods  when  the 
animal  was  receiving  an  excess  of  food.  Excessive  losses  of  blood 
had  temporarily  an  opposite  effect.  The  volume  of  the  urine  and 
its  specific  gravity  fell  at  first  after  hemorrhages  then  rose  far 
above  the  average  for  several  days,  returning  shortly  to  the  usual 
quantity.  With  each  succeeding  hemorrhage  the  low  volume 
for  the  first  twenty-four  hours  was  slightly  increased,  but  the 
cumulative  rise  after  the  first  twenty-four  hours  became  more 
decided  and  was  longer  continued.  Hemorrhage  caused  an  im- 
mediate stoppage  of  tht  formalion  of  urine,  a  subsequent  retarda- 
tion of  flow,  and  a  decided  stimulation.  On  returning  the  blood 
(defibrinated),  urine  immediately  began  to  fenn,  and  flowed 
under  special  stimulating  infltiences.  Hemorrhage  inhibited  the 
hypersecretion  of  saliva  during  ether  anaesthe^a.  The  urine 
was  always  decidedly  acid  in  reaction  before  hemorrhage,  slightly 
amphoteric  occasionally.     After  hemorrhage,  however,   it  was 
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strongly  amphoteric  for  several  days.  The  only  observed  abnor- 
mality of  the  urine  was  a  transient  glycosuria.  This  appeared  to  be 
dne  solely  to  the  anaesthetic.  Effects  on  respiration,  heart-beat, 
blood -pressure,  and  on  the  qualities  of  the  blood,  such  as  the  num- 
ber of  leucocytis,  leucocytosis,  and  clotting  teadeacy,  were  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  repeatedly  observed  by  others.  After 
successive  hemorrhages,  the  percentage-content  of  proteid  and 
tiitrc^:en  in  the  blood  gradually  fell ;  that  of  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
and  ash  remained  practically  stationary.  Specific  gravity  fell, 
and  water-content  rose  in  each  sample  of  blood,  even  when  taken 
at  very  wide  intervals.  Light  ether  anaesthesia,  in  these  experi- 
ments, caused  decreased  elimination  of  sulphur  and  nitrogen,  but 
increased  output  of  chloride  and  total  solids  in  the  urine,  with  no 
special  effect  on  specific  gravity  and  none  on  phosphorus  metabo- 
hsm.  For  about  twenty-four  hours  after  light  anaesthesia, 
urinary  volume  was  markedly  increased.  After  twenty-four 
hours  there  was  a  corresponding  temporary  fait  below  the  average 
daily  volume.     Ether  caused  a  transient  glycosuria. 

F.  P.  Undbreill. 

On  Some  Uses  ot  Napbthoqulnln  Sulpbonic  Add.  Bv  P. 
EHRLica  AND  C.  A.  HbrtBR.  ZUchr.  physiol.  Chem.,  41,  379- 
393. — An  investigation  into  certain  color  reactions  given  by  the 
above  substance  with  a  large  number  of  organic  compounds,  and 
whidi  may  serve  as  a  test  for  certain  biological  syntheses. 

F.  P.  Undbrhili,. 

The  End-products  ot  the  Self-digestion  ol  Animal  Organs. 
By  p.  a.  LbvbnB.  Zischr.  physiol.  Chem.,  41,  393-404. — A 
comparative  study  of  the  autolysis  of  different  organs  has  been 
begun  by  this  investigator  in  the  hope  of  thus  throwing  some 
light  upon  the  metabolic  processes  in  life  since  autolysis  is,  accord- 
ing to  I^vene,  similar  to  the  processes  going  forward  in  metabolism. 
In  this  investigation  the  products  of  the  autolysis  of  the  pancreas 
and  liver  were  investigated.  Alanin,  aminovalerianic  acid, 
leucine,  pyrrolidine  carbonic  acid,  glutaminic  acid,  phenylallnin, 
uracil  and  thymine  were  obtained  from  the  autolysis  of  the  pan- 
creas, while  the  autolytic  digestion  of  the  liver  yielded  glycocoU, 
leucine,  amino\'alerianic  acid,  alanine,  phenylalanine,  tyrosine, 
■  asparaginic  acid,  glutaminic  acid,  thymine,  uracil,  and  lycine. 
For  the  separation  of  these  bodies  the  methods  of  Fischer  were 
employed.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

The  Cause  of  the  Pharmacological  Action  of  the  lodates, 
Bromates,  Chlorates,  Other  Oxidizing  Substances  and  5ome 
Organic  Drugs.  By  A.  P.  Mathews.  Am.  J.  Physiol,  11, 
237-250. — An  explanation  of  exceptions  noted  in  a  former  paper 
{Am.  J.  Physiol.,  10,  290),  Abst,  this  Review,  on  the  rektion 
between  physiological  action  and  solution-tension, 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 
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The  Influence  of  the  Stromata  end  Liquid  of  Laked   Cor- 
puscles on  the  Production  of  Haemolyslns  and  Agglutinins. 

By  G.  N.  Stbwart.  Am.  /.  Pkysiol.,  ii,  250-282, — The  con- 
clusioDS  noted  in  tbis  article  are :  The  stromata  and  haemoglobin- 
contaioiDg  liquid  of  colored  corpuscles,  laked  by  various  agents 
(water,  freezing  and  thawing,  and  heat)  cause,  when  injected 
into  animals  of  a  different  species,  the  production  of  specific 
agglutinating  and  haemolytic  substances.  In  general,  the  aggln- 
tinatiog  effect  is  most  marked  after  injection  of  stromata  and  the 
haemolytic  (effect  after  the  injection  of  liquid.  But  the  results 
do  not  warrant  the  conclusions  that  in  the  intact  corpuscles  the 
a^lutininogen  (the  substance  that  causes  the  production  of 
agglutinin)  is  all  in  the  stroma  and  the  haemolysinogen  (the 
substance  that  causes  the  production  of  haemolysin)  is  all  in  the 
"  cellular  contents  "  (in  Nolf's  sense).  Corpuscles  fully  fixed 
by  formalin  cause,  on  injection,  the  production  of  specific  ^glu- 
tinios,  and  to  a  smaller  extent,  of  specific  haemolysins.  Such 
corpuscles  are  capable  of  being  agglutinated  by  specific  sera. 
F.  P.  Undehhili.. 
The  Action  of  Intravenous  injections  of  Olanduiar  Extracts 
and  Other  Substances  upon  tlie  Blood-Pressure.  By  Waltek 
Hamburger.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  11,  282-303. — In  a  simultaneous 
intravenous  injection  of  adrenaline  and  peptone,  the  adrenaline 
rise  is  present  first,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  peptone  fall  of  blood- 
pressure.  This  rise  and  fall  always  occur  in  a  regular  sequence, 
and  may  be  detected,  though  the  amount  of  either  constituent  be 
enormously  in  excess  of  the  other.  The  adrenaline  rise  appears 
after  a  very  short  latent  period,  and  is  transitory.  The  peptoue 
fall  occurs  more  slowly,  persists  longer,  and  soon  becomes  per- 
manent. Administration  of  peptone  immediately  after  an  adren- 
aline injection  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  extent  or  dura- 
tion of  the  rise.  On  the  contrary,  the  administration  of  adren- 
aline subsequent  to  a  peptone  injection  will  check  the  fall  and 
produce  a  normal  adrenaline  rise.  The  intravenous  injection  of 
a  saline  extract  of  the  hypophyseal  (anterior)  lobe  of  the  pitui- 
tary body  produces  a  distinct  fall  of  blood- pressure.  This  fall  is 
usually  accompanied  by  an  acceleration  and  weakening  of  the  heart. 
A  second  injection  of  a  saline  extract  of  the  hypophyseal  lobe, 
immediately  following  the  first,  fails  to  produce  any  change  in 
blood- pressure.  If  a  considerable  interval  be  allowed  to  elapse, 
a  second  injection  will  produce  a  fall.  The  active  depressor  sub- 
stance is  soluble  in  alcohol,  glycerol,  and  salt  solutions,  but  in- 
soluble in  ether.  Repeated  doses  of  the  alcoholic  extract,  follow- 
ing each  other  immediately,  are  active.  A  secondary  rise  above 
the  normal,  follows  the  depressor  effect  produced  by  alcoholic 
extract  of  the  hypophyseal  lobe.  It  is  also  sometimes  seen  after 
injection   of  a  saline  extract.     This   may  be  due  to  an   active 
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depressor  substance  present  in  small  amotiDts  in  the  hypopbyseal 
lobe  or  to  the  elinitoatioD  of  the  "inhibitory"  substance  present 
in  the  saline  extract.  The  experiments  on  the  eyes  of  rabbits 
supports  the  view  that  adrenaline  produces  its  constrictor  effect 
by  acting  directly  on  the  musculature  of  the  vessel  wall. 
Witte's  peptone  causes  dilation  of  the  vessels  of  the  eye  when 
Miplied  directly,  by  acting  on  the  vaso-motor  nerve-endings  alone. 
This  effect  is  produced  by  an  immediate  action  of  some  of  its 
constituents,  and  not  by  a  new  substance  formed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  body,  as  is  the  case  with  its  effects  on  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  Pancreas  Nucleoproteld.  Bv  P.  A.  Lbvbnb  and  L.  B. 
Stooeby.  Ztschr. pkysioi.  CfUm.,  41,404-406. — In  this  research 
the  presence  of  uracil  and  thymin  was  demonstrated  in  pancreas 
nucleoproteid.  F.  P.  Undbkhill. 

Methods  for  the  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  of  the 
Brain  and  Cord.  By  Waldemar  Koch.  Am.  J.  Physiol,  11, 
303-330. — For  the  methods  outlined  the  original  paper  must  be 
consoled.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  white  and  gray  matter 
of  the  brain  of  an  epileptic  gave  the  following  figures. 

White  matter.  Grmy  matter. 
Water.                        Corpiu  colloaum.                    Coitn  (prelVoutal). 

Water 67.97  84-iS 

Simple  proteida 3.3    (by  difference)  5-°    {by  difference) 

Nucleoproteid 3.7  3.0 

Neurokeratin a.7    {Chittenden)  0.4    {Chittenden) 

Extractives 1.51  1.5S 

Inorganic  salts 0.83  0.87 

Lecithins ■. .     5.19  3.14 

Ke^halic  and  Myelin 3.49  0.74 

Amido  lecithans trace  trace 

Pbrenosin  andkerasin 4.57  1.55 

Cerebrin  acidi trace  none 

Cholesterin 4.86  0.7 

Sulphur  oomponnd 1.40  1.45 

99-4'  •''*-58 

These  analyses  are  given  as  being  illustrative  of  the  methods  out- 
lined, and  must  be  regarded  as  merely  preliminary  results.  The 
high  result  for  the  gray  matter  is  probably  dne  to  the  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  uniform  sample.        P.  P.  Undbrhill. 

A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Digestibility  of  Connective 
Tissue    Mucoids    In    Pepsin-Hydrochloric    Acid.     By    B.    R. 

PosNER  andWiluamJ.  Gibs.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  11,  330-350. — 
Coimective  tissue  mucoids  are  digestible  in  pepsin- hydrochloric 
acid.  The  digestive  process  is  relatively  slow  and  gradual,  and 
considerable  substance  remains  insoluble  even  under  the  most 
favorable  aymolitic  conditions.     In  all  the  experiments  the  resi- 
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due  amounted  to  at  least  to  per  ceat.  of  the  original  mucoid. 
The  soluble  products  are  albuminate,  primary  muco-proteoses 
(proto-,  hetero-  and  dysproteoses),  secondary  mucoproteoses 
(deuteroproteoses  A,  B,  and  C)  and  mucopeptones  (peptones  A 
and  B).  The  general  properties  of  these  bodies  are  identical 
with  those  of  typical  peptic  products.  The  indigestible  matter 
appears  to  consist  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  of  resistant  componnds 
of  proteid  and  glucothionic  acid.  In  most  cases  the  mucopro- 
teoses were  also  found  to  be  glucothionic  add  products  of  vary- 
ing composition.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  customary 
methods  used  tn  the  isolation  of  the  proteoses  are  inadequate  for 
separating  any  associated  glucothionic  acid.  A  glucothionic  acid 
similar  to  chondroitin  sulphuric  acid  was  separated  from  both 
the  indigestible  matter  and  the  proteoses.  The  peptones  did  not 
contain  the  glucothionic  acid  radical.  At  least  25  per  cent,  of 
the  indigestible  matter  consisted  of  glucothionic  action.  Con- 
nective tissue  mucoids  are  readily  digested  by  trypsine  in  alka- 
line solution.  Tryptophan,  leucine  and  tyrosine  are  produced 
from  them  in  abundance.  F.  P.  Undbbhiu.. 


PHARriACEUTlCAL  CHEniSTRY. 
Solution  of  Chlorinated  Soda.  By  H.  V.  Asirv  and  J.  F. 
Wagnbr.  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  76,  258. — Labarraque's  solution  made 
according  to  the  pharmacopoeia!  method  when  assayed  always 
proved  de6cient  in  chlorine.  To  make  1000  grams  of  the  solu- 
tion 75  grams  of  chlorinated  lime  is  used,  which,  if  up  to  standard, 
should  contain  26.25  grams  of  available  chlorine.  Of  this  amount 
26  grams  of  chlorine  is  supposed  to  be  carried  through  the 
various  operations  and  to  be  contained  in  the  final  solution.  The 
authors  show  that  it  is  impossible  to  manufacture  the  preparation 
with  so  small  a  loss.  W.  H.  Blohe. 

Progress  in  Pharmacy.  By  M.  I.  W11.BERT.  Am./.  Pharm., 
76,  286. — The  physiological  standardization  of  drugs,  particularly 
of  digitalis,  has  recently  been  criticized,  the  criticism  being  based 
upon  the  assertion  that  frogs  caught  at  diSerent  seasons  of  the 
year  will  give  varying  results.  In  order  to  obtain  reliable  results 
such  work  should  be  carried  on  in  summer,  as  frogs  are  then  less 
variable. 

Ipomoea  Oriaaiensis,  also  known  as  "woody"  or  "male" 
jalap,  is  being  offered  on  the  market.  As  it  is  said  to  yield  from 
12  to  18  per  cent,  of  resin  while  true  scammony  root  yields  but  5 
or  6  per  cent.,  the  preference  of  manufacturers  for  the  former  be- 
comes evident. 

Messrs.  Farr  and  Wright  have  found  a  mydriatic  alkaloid  in 
Lactuca  Virosa,  thus  confiming  the  researches  of  Dymond.  The 
same  authors  reporting  upon  "The  Distribution  of  Alkaloids  in 
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Conium  Maatiatum"  state  that  the  development  of  tbe  alkaloid  is 
closely  associated  with  that  of  the  fmit  and  that  the  latter  should 
be  tised  in  preference  to  any  other  part  of  the  plant. 

Fetron  is  the  name  of  a  new  ointment  base.  It  is  a  solution  of 
stearic  acid  anilide  in  petrolattim  and  is  said  to  combine  many  of 
the  qualities  of  the  latter  and  lanoUne. 

Dr.  H.  A.  D.  Jowett  states  that  it  is  now  generally  accepted 
that  the  Qpinephrin  of  Abel,  Suprarenin  of  Fiirth  and  the 
Adrenalin  of  Takamine,  are  more  or  less  pure  forms  of  the  same 
substance.  He  agrees  with  Aldrich  that  it  has  the  composition 
C^^O,.  W.  H.  Blomb. 

Corean  Qlnsens:.  By  Mrs.  Bishop.  The  Pkarm.  Era,  31, 
534, — Ginseng  is  used  by  the  Chinese  as  a  tonic,  febrifuge  and 
stomachic,  and  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  the  very  elixir  of  life. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  Corean  exports.  One  steamer 
carried  a  consignment  of  the  drug  worth  ;^i40,ooo.  The  wild 
root  is  much  more  valuable  than  tbe  cultivated  ;  a  single  speci- 
men of  the  former  has  been  sold  for  jf  40.  Ginseng  is  grown  in 
beds  18  inches  wide  and  2  feet  high.  These  beds  are  sown  in 
April,  the  plants  are  transplanted  during  the  following  Spring 
and  again  in  three  years.  The  plant  has  two  leaves  when  two 
years  old,  and  after  four  years  has  attained  the  height  of  6 
inches.  It  reaches  its  maturity  in  six  or  seven  years.  The  root 
when  taken  up  is  known  as  white  ginseng,  and  when  manu- 
factured is  known  as  Ted  or  commercial  ginseng.  It  is  steamed 
for  about  twenty-four  hours,  then  partially  dried  in  a  drying 
chamber  and  finally  completely  dried  by  exposure  to  the  bright 
winter  sun.  W.  H.  Blomb. 

Notes  on  Manchurian  Drugs.  By  A.  HosiB.  Merck's Rep.^ 
13,  164.— 

Ginseng. — The  statements  made  accord  in  the  main  with  these 
in  the  above  paragraph,  except  that  the  final  methods  of  prepar- 
ing the  root  differ.  The  latter  are  carefully  washed,  coated  with 
syrup  several  times,  .and  then  dried  in  the  sun. 

Opium. — Theopium  poppy  is  cultivated  throughout  Manchuria. 
The  poppy  heads  are  incised  horizorially,  the  sap  being  collected 
as  soon  as  it  exudes,  and  not  left  until  ^e  next  morning  as  is 
customary  in  India  and  China.  Local  wants  are  supplied  and 
large  quantities  exported. 

Indigo. — The  seeds  are  planted  in  rows  by  means  of  drills. 
The  pknts  are  cut  off  near  tbe  grotind  just  before  blossomingand 
steeped  in  large  vats  filled  with  water.  The  water  acquires  a 
green  color,  and  after  tbe  plants  are  removed,  is  treated  with 
lime,  and  this  mixture  beaten  with  a  square  piece  of  wood 
attached  to  a  long  handle,  until  the  color  changes  to  blue  and  the 
coloring  matter  separates  completely.  The  superuataot  water  is 
removed,  the  sediment  is  collected  and  pressed  into  cakes  as  dry 
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iadigo  or   poured  into  waterproof  baskets   and  sold   as   liquid 
indigo.  W.  H.  Blohb. 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 
On  the  Decomposition  of  Benzene  at  High  Temperatures. 

ByG.  W.  McKhb.  /.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  April  20,  1904. — Ex- 
periments are  described  in  wbicb  some  light  is  thrown  on  the 
temperatures  of  tbe  decomposition  of  benzene  vapors  when  super- 
heated. 

Tbe  vaporized  benzene  is  passed  in  a  regulated  stream  through 
a  thin-walled  copper  tube,  coiled  around  a  porcelain  tube  contain- 
ing the  thermo-couple  of  a  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer.  The  coil 
and  pyrometer  are  well  insulated  by  a  box  of  heavy  asbestos 
boards.  One  end  of  the  copper  tube  was  cooled  by  a  ^ort  glass 
condenser,  fitted  over  it  and  the  products  so  condensed  were 
caught  in  a  glass  receiver. 

The  degree  of  decomposition  of  the  benzene  was  determined  by 
specific  gravity  determinations  at  18°  C.  The  following  table 
shows  the  changes  in  gravity  at  different  temperatures.  The 
differences  shown  here  in  the  third  column,  were  represented  in 
the  original  paper  by  a  curve,  which  was  seen  to  rise  very  sharply 
at  about  700*  C. 

Specific  gravity  of  benzene  nsed o.SSiSi    DiSerance. 

after  beating  to  448°  C 0.8S175    —0.00006 

"        "  "       "  55o''C o.88aoj    -|- o.otwaj 

"        "  "        "   664''C -    0.8836a     -Ho.oor6o 

"  Tto'C 0.88963    -I-0.00301 

' 765°C 0.90376    -t-0.01313 

The  degree  of  decomposition  was  also  noticed  by  evaporating  a 
portion  of  the  distillate  to  dryness  and  examining  the  residue 
with  a  polarizing  microscope.  Polarization  colors  denoting 
crystalline  structure,  were  just  visible  at  550°  C.  and  crystals 
easily  distinguished  at  562°  C. 

The  author  concludes  by  recommending  that  when  benzene 
enrichers  are  added  to  a  gas,  such  as  water-gas,  that  the  gas  be 
not  subjected  to  a  temperature  greater  than  about  700°  C. 

Samubl  p.  Sadtler. 

Notes  on  the  Fractional  Condensation  of  Air,  with  a  View 
to  the  Commercial  Production  of  Oxygen.  Bv  Ernbst  A.  Lb 
SiTEUR,  B.S.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  /nd.,  April  15,  1904. — DewarandLinde 
claimed  that  it  was  necessary  to  first  condense  air  and  then  to  distil 
it  to  get  a  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  rich  in  oxygen.  The 
author  of  the  present  paper  claims  that  such  a  procedure  is  not  nec- 
essary, but  that  on  immersing  aircontained  in  a  test-  tube  in  aboiting 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  richer  in  oxygen  than  air,  a 
blue  liquid  separates  out  which  the  author  believes  to  be  a  mix- 
ture of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  rich  in  oxygen.    S.  P.  Sadtlbr. 
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Tbe  Improvement  ot  Boll«r-feed  Water.  By  A.  McGill, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.C.— /.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  April  15,  1904.— 

Parti.  Introductory. — The  three  respects  in  which  natural 
waters  may  be  objectionable  for  steam  making  are :  ( i )  They 
may  be  corrosive ;  (a)  they  may  foam  or  prime ;  (3)  they  may 
form  scale. 

There  are  few  natural  waters  that  are  corrosive  due  to  other 
constituents  than  air  and  carbon  dioxide.  To  eliminate  dissolved 
air,  which  acts  with  carbon  dioxide  on  the  iron  of  the  boilet, 
Pfeifer  r<ecommeods  that  the  feed  water  be  introduced  near  low- 
water  level,  so  that  the  feed  water  may  meet  the  hottest  layers, 
and  the  air  be  immediately  expelled  with  the  steam. 

Corrosion  also  occurs  with  add  waters,  containing  acid  from 
mines,  alum,  etc.,  and  from  magnesium  salts.  In  the  case  of 
magnesium  chloride,  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  does  not  distil 
with  the  steam  until  a  concentration  of  i  per  cent,  is  reached. 
The  author  states  that  corrosion  may  be  prevented  by  the 
judicious  use  of  soda,  which,  however,  if  added  in  excess,  will 
cause  foaming. 

Foaming  in  natural  waters  is  stated  as  due  to  increase  of  vis- 
cosity and  decrease  of  surface  tension  as  well  as  what  Plateau 
calls  "superficial  viscosity." 

The  anther  proposes  to  set  the  following  limits  of  causticity  to 
waters  treated  with  lime  and  soda. 

OuMJdty 
doe  to         UmU.  ataKid*. 

Soda  ....  10°    Economy  of  reagent  and  danger  of  saponifying  fats. 

Lime 50°    Same  reaaoni. 

Baryta  . .    o"    Same,  with  additional  one  of  preventing  ptrisonoua  water. 
Nora. — Degrees  of  causlieilv  express  the  causticity,  to  phenaiphthaUin, 
0/  CaO per  million  parts. 

Part  II.  Methods  of  Anafysis. — Very  useful  discussions  of 
various  analytical  methods  are  given  for  determining  the  hard- 
ness, carbon  dioxide,  separations  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  de- 
terminations of  chlorides  and  sulphates.  The  author  recommends 
io  this  section  that  a  full  analysis  be  made  of  a  water  supply  when 
made  for  the  first  time.  Simpler  analytical  determinations  only 
being  required  thereafter  for  regulating  the  addition  of  chemicals 
for  treatment. 

Part  III.  Treatment. — Although  the  author  mentions  the  use 
of  a  large  number  of  substances,  the  use  of  quicklime,  caustic 
soda  and  soda-ash  are  discussed  at  some  length. 

Lime  is  used  to  neutralize  the  half-bound  carbon  dioxide  in  bi- 
carbonates  (chiefly  of  lime  and  magnesia)  and  in  some  cases  to 
precipitate  magnesia  from  soluble  salts  as  hydroxide. 

Lime  is  also  used  with  soda-ash  to  give  the  effect  of  caustic 
soda  on  soluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,    but  this  action   is 
never  complete  in  the  cold. 
Soda-ash  is  used  topredpitate  soluble  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia. 
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Caustic  soda  is  the  best  precipitant  for  magnesia  and  for  neu- 
tralizing half-bound  carbon  dioxide  of  bicarbonates,  but  lime  is 
better  for  this  latter  purpose  as  it  does  not  leave  soluble  salts  in 
the  solution.  There  are  few  cases  in  which  caustic  soda  is  prefer- 
able  to  quit^lime. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  expense,  barium  hydroxide  wontd  be  the 
most  useful  substance  for  treatment.  On  account  of  its  high 
combining  weight  at  3  cts.  a  pound  it  is  three  and  one-half  times 
as  expensive  as  caustic  soda  at  4  cents.  By  its  ase  hardness  may 
be  diminished  without  increasing  the  content  of  soda  salts  in  the 
water. 

Part  IV.  Exptrimental  InvesHgalion  of  Certain  Problems  of 
Water  Treatment. — Very  valuable  information  is  contained  under 
this  head,  but  only  a  portion  of  the  table  in  which  the  results  are 
summarized  are  given  on  the  preceding  page. 

S.  P.  Sadtlbk. 
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548,582.  John  H.  Chapman,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Cob  plpd 
er.  Glucose,  whiting,  and  coloring  and  water  sufficient  to 
make  a  stiff  dough. 

74S>595-  N^eal  Famham,  Chicago  111.  WaterppOoUng  brlok 
walUt  ete.  The  wall  is  first  heated  with  a  blast-lamp  or  other- 
wise, then  a  waterproof  coating  of  paraffin  is  applied,  then  a 
blast  of  sand  and  hot  air  is  driven  against  it  whereby  the  surplus 
material  is  cut  off  and  the  remainder  hardened. 

748,604.  Jules  E.  Hesse  and  Mathias  Faraf-Javal,  Parisi 
France.  Assignors  to  M.  Jean  Diederichs,  Lyons,  Prance- 
Printing  fabno.  The  fabric  is  first  coated  with  gum  and  a 
metallic  tannate  or  tannic  acid,  then  a  design  is  printed  on  paper 
or  similar  base  with  a  lake  color,  the  design  and  the  fabric  are 
brought  into  contact,  and  the  design  transferred  from  the  base  to 
the  fabric  by  heat  and  pressure. 

748,609.  Frederick  F,  Hurst,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  Assignor 
two-thirds  to  Maas  and  Waldstein,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Electro- 
lytic prodaotlon  of  metallic  oxides.  Tin  oxide,  for  example, 
is  obtained  by  forming  both  electrodes  of  tin  and  reversing  the 
current  so  as  to  make  each  electrode  alternately  anode  and 
cathode  at  suitable  intervals,  the  electrolyte  being  a  neutral 
alkali  or  alkaline  earth. 

748.668.  Amedee  M.  G.  Sebillot,  Paris,  France.  Treating 
copper  ores.  Sulphuric  add  is  applied  to  unroasted  ore  at  the 
boiling-point  of  the  acid,  the  fumes  are  condensed  and  the  sul- 
phates formed  are  lixiviated  in  successively  deeper  baths  with 
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agitation,  the  liquid  curreat  and  ore  moring  in  opposite  directions. 
748,687.  Pranlc  H.  Bates,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Making  g«s. 
A  body  of  oil  is  evaporated,  the  volume  being  maintained  con- 
stant by  fresh  additions  till  the  increasing  residue  makes  poor 
gas,  a  second  body  is  then  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  heat  being 
continued  to  the  first  body  so  long  as  gas  is  given  off,  the  prod- 
ucts being  mixed,  and  when  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases  in  the 
first,  a  new  charge  is  supplied  and  the  conditions  reversed  so 
that  the  process  is  continuous. 

748.708.  Henry  V.  Dunham,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to 
Casein  Co.  of  America.  Insoluble  grelatlne.  Gelatine  85, 
water  200,  mix  and  add  bexametbylene  tetramine  fifteen  parts, 
dry  and  steam  at  180*  F. 

748.709.  As  above.  Casein  is  dissolved  in  glacial  acetic  acid 
equal  parts,  and  the  solution  thickened  with  solution  of  nitro- 
cellulose to  a  homogeneous  celluloid. 

748,711.  Max  Elb,  Dresden,  Germany.  Alimentary  yeast 
6Ztraot>  Washed  yeast  is  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  water 
at  from  60"  to  70*^  C.  filtered  and  condensed  by  evaporation  to  a 
paste. 

748,739.  Wilhelm  Huffelmann,  Duisberg,  Germany.  Bri- 
quettes. Fine  or  granulated  ore  is  mixed  with  coke  or  charcoal 
of  the  same  size  of  grain,  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  dried  and 
run  into  a  mixing  mil!  in  which  hot  tar  is  sprayed  by  steam, 
enough  to  coat  each  particle  and  the  whole  molded  under  heavy 
pressure. 

748,791.  Friederich  Riecbe  and  Otto  Saame,  Oestrich,  Ger- 
many. Assignors  to  Rudolph  Koepp  and  Co.,  same  place.  Ma- 
king oxalates.  Formates  are  heated  in  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  alkali  not  exceeding  five  per  cent. 

748,838.  Herman  E.  Broestler,  assignor  to  Eimer  and  Amend, 
all  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hydrometer.  The  lower  bulb  is 
adapted  to  contain  the  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  de- 
termined, it  is  open  at  the  lower  end  and  is  closed  with  a  weighted 
stopper. 

748,842.  Joseph  Cadotte,  Suncook,  N.  H.  Case  hardening 
compound.  White  calcined  plaster  and  prussiate  of  potash  40 
parts  each  and  lampblack  20  parts. 

748,849-10.  Robert  K.  Duncan,  Washington,  Pa.  Assignor 
to  Duncan  Chemical  Co.,  same  place.  Ornamenting-  glass. 
Lead  oxide  in. 5,  and  boric  acid  31  parts  are  fused,  molded  and 
fused  to  the  surface  of  the  glass.     Other  proportions  ate  given. 

748,865.  Edward  R.  Hewitt,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  Clarify- 
ing liquors.  A  base  as  an  alkaline  earth  is  added  to  the  liquid, 
then  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  and  calcium  phos- 
phate. 
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748,866.  As  above  for  making  glue.  Hides  are  soaked  in  a 
two  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  containing  calcium 
phosphate  and  calcium  sulphite  at  less  than  70°  F. ,  the  hide  is 
then  dissolved  and  the  solution  neutralized  by  an  alkaline  earth, 
as  BaO. 

748,893-4.  Edward  N.  Trump,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Apparatus 
and  process  for  drying  soda,  etc.  The  material  is  driven  up- 
wards by  a  blast  of  air  strong  enough  to  hold  it  suspended,  and 
to  force  the  finished  material  onward,  so  as  to  separate  it.  A  fan 
drives  the  air  and  material  up  through  an  inverted  cone  the  top 
connected  by  a  discharge  pipe  with  a  settling  cylinder. 

748,940.  Frederick  A.  Feldkamp,  Newark,  N.  J,  Assignor 
to  Electra  Manufacturing  Co, ,  same  place.  Electrodes  for 
Storage  batteries.  A  conducting  plate  is  covered  with  a 
porous  carbonized  or  parchmentized  material  as  cotton  cloth,  par- 
ticles of  zinc  are  pressed  into  it  and  the  whole  is  treated  with  a 
solution  of  a  salt  of  lead. 

748.943.  Julius  Gresley,  Liesberg,  Switzerland.  Hydraulle 
cement.  Mixtures  of  aluminum  silicate  and  calcium  carbonate 
are  made  in  such  proportions  that  the  lime  molecules  are  in  ex- 
cess of  the  sum  of  the  acid  molecules,  a  little  sulphate  is  added 
and  the  whole  burned  below  the  sintering  temperature. 

748,968.  Wm.  B.  Meixell  and  Thomas  Holt,  Sayre,  Pa. 
Assignors  to  Samuel  Thorp,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  Harry  L. 
Towner  and  Fred  K.  Stephens,  Sayre,  Pa.  Paper  pulp  from 
printed  paper.  Old  newspapers,  etc.,  are  reduced  to  a  pulp, 
heated,  and  a  mixture  of  soda  10,  margaric  9,  and  oleic  acid  59, 
water  21  parts  and  earthy  matter  2  to  1  of  the  mixture  is  applied 
to  the  pulp  to  remove  the  ink,  and  the  pulp  is  then  treated  as 
usual. 

748,985.  Johan  J.  Rink.  Elsinore,  Denmark.  Electrolytic 
apparatus  for  decomposing  alkali  chlorides.  A  tank  has  a  bottom 
with  a  raised  center  and  compartments  at  either  side,  a  hori- 
zontally moving  mercury  cathode  passing  along  said  bottom, 
combining  cells  without  anodes  terminating  in  one  of  said  com- 
partments, and  decomposition  cells  terminating  in  the  other 
compartment,  said  combining  cells  having  twice  the  exposed  area 
of  the  decomposition  cells,  and  one  series  extending  between  the 
other. 

749,004.  Kikujiro  Wadimori,  Orange,  N.  J.  Finishing 
wood.  The  surface  is  coated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then 
heated  to  char  it,  and  the  charred  wood  brushed  off. 

749,078.  Otto  Meyer,  Richmond,  Va.  Making  ether.  Car- 
bohydrates are  fermented,  the  wash  distilled  and  the  vapors 
brought  directly  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid. 

749,115.     Benjamin  Talbot,  Leeds,  England,  aud  Paul  Gredt, 
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Luxembourg,  Gennany.  Assignors  to  the  continuous  Metal 
Refining  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Making  steel,  etc.  A  charge  is 
blown  in  a  Bessemer  converts,  a  part  run  off  and  more  added, 
and  the  combined  charge  blown. 

JANUARY  12,  1904. 

749,195.  Meinhard  Hoffmann,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Gennany. 
A^gnor  to  Casella  Color  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Blue  wool 
dye.  A  dtazotized  acetdiaminophenol  sulphonic  add  of  the 
formula  C,H,OHC0NH,C2)NH.CO.CH,C4)HSO,C6)  is  combined 
with  a  hydroxylated  naphthalene  derivative,  forming  a  dye 
easily  soluble  in  water  violet,  turning  scarlet  by  adding  acetic 
acid,  dyeing  wool  in  acid  bath  dull  claret  turning  blue  on  treat- 
ment with  chromate. 

749,224.  Leonard  M.  Randolph,  Newark,  N.  J.  Insulating 
eompoand.  Varnish  residue  and  peat  equal  parts  are  heated 
together  and  molded.  The  "residue"  is  varnish  gum  and  solvent 
oils. 

749,276.  Lucien  Silertsen,  Paris,  France.  Antlseptlo  den> 
tares.  The  pktes  are  coated  with  a  solution  of  non-vulcanized 
rubber  containing  an  antiseptic  as  salol. 

749,297.  Eugen  Jetter,  Erfurt,  Germany.  Artlfioial  hom. 
Raw  hide  is  first  saturated  with  glue  and  then  with  a  solution  of 
collodion  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  then  dried  and  saturated  with 
alomintim  chloride. 

749,311.  John  A.  Marsden,  Lyon  Palls,  New  York.  Assignor 
to  A.  B.  Paul,  same  place,  and  Andrew  Tromblee,  Carthage,  N. 
V.  SalpfaUF  bamer.  A  rotary  burner  with  conical  ends,  axial 
outflow  and  intake,  the  latter  joined  to  a  melting  pot  located  in 
an  oxidizing  chamber. 

749,322.  Frederick  B.  Pope,  Augusta,  Ga.  Assignor  oae- 
faalf  to  Magnus  Swenson,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Lamar  L.  Fleming, 
New  York.  Treating  oils.  Vegetable  oils  are  heated  on  leaving 
the  press,  then  treated  with  caustic  soda  i  to  500  of  oil  and  the 
precipitate  is  separated. 

749.343-  Max  Vogtherr,  Berlin,  Gennany.  Testing  butter. 
Measured  volumes  of  molten  butter  and  sulphuric  add  containing 
4  per  cent,  of  amyl  alcohol  are  mixed,  shaken,  allowed  to 
settle  and  the  upper  layer  of  clear  fat  and  the  lower  layer  of  sul- 
phuric acid  measured  ;  from  the  latter  quantity  deduct  the  sul- 
phuric add  added  which  will  give  the  water  in  the  butter.  These 
measures  are  obtained  at  once  by  a  pipette  suitably  graduated. 

749,350.  Eugen  Wnensche,  Schonbei^,  near  Berlin,  Germany. 
Printing  plate.  A  metal  plate  is  washed  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  to  free  it  from  grease,  then  rubbed  down  and  grained  with 
pumice,  coated  with  steatite,  the  design  transferred  to  it,  etched 
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in,  the  acid  neutralized  by  alkali,  the  plate  washed,  dried  and 
rolled  up  with  suitable  ink. 

749,418.  Edward  G.  Acheson,  Niagara  Palls,  N.Y.  Carbon 
COmpoandB.  Masses  of  compound  substances  are  arranged  sur- 
rounded with  a  resistance  material  as  powdered  coke,  whose 
specific  resistance  is  greater  than  that  of  the  masses  themselves, 
and  a  current  of  electricity  is  then  passed  in  a  direction  transverse 
to  the  direction  of  their  greatest  diameter,  whereby  the  substances 
are  polymerized.  Applied  to  carbon  articles  for  conversion  into 
graphite. 

749,420.  Jesse  D.  Bourdeau,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Assignor  to 
Bonrdeau  Pood  Co.,  same  place.  Cereal  malted  food.  The 
grain  is  malted  till  the  acrospires  are  one-half  the  length  of  the 
grain,  which  is  then  cooked,  cooled,  cured,  flaked  and  baked. 

749,450,  Wilder  W.  Russell,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  Wall  wash. 
Eight  parts  of  glue  are  dissolved  in  40  parts  of  water,  60  parts  of 
oil  and  varnish  each  are  mixed  with  100  parts  of  whiting  and 
terra  alba  each,  and  200  parts  of  zinc  oxide  added,  finally  33 
parts  of  powdered  pumice  are  added  and  the  whole  mixed  to  a 
uniform  consistency.     Parts  by  weight. 

749,564.  John  W.  Johnson  and  Lee  Lock,  Upper  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  Rlee  food.  Rice  is  boiled,  dried  till  the  moisture  is 
nearly  removed,  then  swollen  and  parched  by  spreading  it  on  a  hot 
sand-covered  surface  till  finished. 

749,634.  Bruno  Seifert,  Radebeul,  Germany.  Aoetyl-^- 
CreBOtlnie  add.  Crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white  needles 
melting  at  146°  C. ,  soluble  in  alcohol,  acetone,  ether  and  ben- 
zene. If  free  of  ^cresotinic  acid  gives  no  blue  color  with  ferric 
chloride,  having  an  acid  taste  and  giving  /i-cresotinic  acid  and 
acetic  add  on  treatment  with  boiling  water. 

749,643.  George  L.  Teller,  Chicago,  111.  Baking:-powder. 
Casein  100  and  hydrochloric  acid  25  parts,  forming  a  dry  powder, 
are  mixed  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  3  or  4  parts  to  one. 

749,684,  Murray  H.  Chapin,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Assignor  to 
WyckofF,  Seamans  and  Benedict,  Ilion,  N.  Y.  Copying-  paper. 
The  leaves  of  a  press  copy-book  are  saturated  with  tannic  acid, 
which  acts  as  a  mordant  to  set  the  aniline  inks  used  in  copying 
to  render  them  insoluble. 

749,700.  Paul  Naef,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Llxlvlatlnff  ores. 
The  powdered  ore  is  passed  slowly  downwards  in  a  zigzag  direc- 
tion against  a  stream  of  leaching  solution  ascending  in  a  serpen- 
tine route.  Numerous  jets  of  air  or  gas  are  passed  through  the 
mixed  ore  and  solution  whereby  they  are  thoroughly  mixed  and 
agitated. 

JANUARY  19,  1904. 

749,728.    John  C.  W.  Greth,  Pittsburg,  Pa.     Assignor  to  Wm. 
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B.  Scaife  and  Sons,  same  place.  Water  parllylng^.  Apparatus 
consisting  of  a  water-distributing  tank,  a  lime-slaking  tank,  a 
chemical  tank  and  a  floating  tank  all  connected  Jo  the  flrst  tank 
to  receive  water  therefrom,  pipes  for  conveying  the  lime  cream 
from  the  slaking  tank  to  the  solution  tank  and  thence  to  the 
chemical  tank,  and  a  soda  solution  tank  in  which  the  floating 
tank  sits,  and  a  mixing  tank  for  the  lime  and  soda  treated  water 
and  a  settling  tank  connected  therewith. 

^49,767-8.  Edward  F.  Wilson,  Chicago,  111.  Assignor  to 
Gfiorge  B.  Welles,  same  place.  Process  and  apparatus  for  oaP- 
bnrettlngf  air.  A  hydrocarbon  fluid  and  air  are  introduced  into 
a  sealed  vessel  at  opposite  ends  and  caused  to  travel  through  the 
vessel  in  a  zigzag  course  being  atomized  during  the  passage,  and 
such  liquid  as  is  condensed  being  collected,  heated  and  reintro- 
duced to  pass  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

749,800.  Charles  Moureau,  Paris,  France.  HomOlO^OnS 
PFOpioIie  aoid.  An  alkaline  compound  of  the  series  C^  or  C,  is 
treated  with  carbon  dioxide  forming  a  homologous  propiolic  add 
of  the  acetylene  family  which  is  an  oily  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
0.964  to  0.967,  boiling  at  148°  to  156°  C.  at  iSto3i  mm. 
pressure. 

749.843.  Henry  R.  Cassel,  New  York,  N.  Y.  BlMtroIyslB 
ot  preoloos  metals.  The  pulp  is  circulated  between  vertical 
electrodes  being  lifted  by  jets  of  air  which  always  throw  mercury 
against  the  cathode  towards  which  the  rebounding  mercury  is 
also  thrown,  while  the  amalgam  is  removed,  the  alkali  neutral- 
ized and  the  mercury  returned  to  the  cathode. 

749.844,  As  above  for  the  apparatus  required. 

749.853.  James  Estep,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Assignor  one-half  to 
Robert  L.  Bloom,  Lakeview,  Wash.  Making^  butter.  One 
gallon  of  sweet  cream  is  treated  with  one  teaspoonful  of  a  mix- 
ture, pepsin  I,  alnm  5,  sugar  of  milk  and  saltpeter  6  each,  the 
butter  is  churned,  separated,  salted  and  worked. 

749,913.  Oscar  Bally,  Mannheim,  Germany,  Assignor  to 
Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine,  Ger- 
many, Blaeblack  anthraqulnone  dye.  Its  solution  in  water 
is  red,  becoming  violet-blue  on  adding  caustic  soda ;  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  it  dissolves  red-violet  turning  dull  blue 
on  adding  boric  acid.  Obtained  by  condensing  pnrpurin  with 
stilphanilic  acid,  and  dyeing  wool  blue  violet  to  blue-black, 

749,925.  John  C.  Fleming,  New  York,  N.  Y.  BeflnlniT  Oil. 
A  solution  of  borax  and  carbon  dioxide  is  mixed  with  the  oil 
which  is  atomized  and  subjected  to  a  sucking  and  forcing  action 
which  thoroughly  mixes  the  reagents,  and  the  whole  is  then 
settled  and  filtered. 

749,945,     Paul  Naef,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Making  frai*      I^u- 
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tninatitig  ^s  is  distilled  from  fuel  by  a  mixture  of  hot  water-gfas 
and  steam  passed  through  it,  the  hot  coke  treated  with  steam 
for  water-gas  and  amtnonia  which  are  passed  through  the  fuel  and 
mixed  with  the  illumioatiDg  gas  from  the  fuel,  and  the  gas  washed 
for  by-products  and  the  coke  delivered  to  the  water-gas  furnace. 

749,980,  Baptiste  Balthazard,  St.  Fons,  France.  Assignor  to 
Sod^te  Chimique  des  Usines  du  Rhone,  same  place.  Acetyl 
salidylle  aeldl  Acetate  of  sodium  and  an  ester  of  salicylic  acid 
are  heated  with  /-toluene  sulphocblonde  to  make  acetyl  salicylic 
add  ester ;  if  salicylic  add  alone  is  used,  acetyl  salicylic  add  re- 
sults. 

750,014.  Thomas  Baker,  Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia.  Pre- 
paring photOff  rap  hie  prints  for  toning.  Sodium  chloride  5, 
and  aluminum  sulphate  30,  are  dissolved  in  joo  parts  water,  and 
the  prints  treated  therewith  to  convert  the  soluble  silver  salt  to 
an  insoluble  one. 

750,023.  William  S.  Dempsey,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hetal' 
lUFffleal  lamaM,  A  long  horizontal  furnace  has  a  working  and 
a  combustion  chamber,  blast-pipes  above  and  below  the  grate, 
those  above  the  grate  being  arranged  to  drive  the  gases  towards 
the  working  chamber,  cross  blasts  on  opposite  sides,  and  a  hot 
air  supply. 

750.034-  Wm.  Jamisson  and  Francis  J.  Odling,  Melbourne, 
Victoria,  Australia.  Separating  zlnc  blende.  Wet  pulverized 
ore  is  treated  with  chlorine  to  attack  the  surface  thereof,  the  ore 
is  then  vanned,  whereby  the  particles  of  zinc  blende  agglomerate 
so  as  to  be  easUy  separated  by  mechanical  means  from  the  rest  of 
the  ore  and  gangue. 

750,048.  Hezekiah  K.  Brooks,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.  Assignor 
to  Casein  Co.  of  America,  N.  J.  Casein  oomponnd.  Equal 
weights  of  ammoniam  persulphate  and  water  are  mixed  and  casein 
added  with  agitation. 

750,093-4-5-6,  All  to  Alfred  H.  Cowles,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Electric  tlimaee  and  smelting  process.  A  conical  furnace  filled 
with  a  resistance  conductor  of  varying  cross-section,  the  density 
of  the  electric  current  being  inverse  to  the  section  so  that  the 
charge  is  uniformly  heated,  and  means  adjacent  to  the  maximum 
current  density  for  drawing  off  the  product  to  wit,  catdum  car- 
bide. In  750,094,  hot  gases  are  passed  through  lime  and  carbon 
before  smelting. 

750,113.  Arthur  Luttringhaus,  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine.  As- 
signor to  Badiscbe  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  same  place.  Green 
dye.  Methylene  violet  80,  sodium  tetrasulphide  340,  carbon  di- 
sulphide  1:0,  and  alcohol  iioo  parts.  The  violet,  sodium  salt 
and  alcohol  are  heated  till  reaction  is  finished  and  then  the  carbon 
disulphide  is  added. 
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750,155.  Odin  E.  Boggs,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Assignor  to 
Automatic  Humiditor  Co.,  same  place.  Apparatus  for  supply- 
iQf  moist  air*  An  air-pump  drives  air  through  a  water  tanlc 
to  moisten  it  more  or  less  as  desired. 

750,170-1.  Alfred  H.  Cowles,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  EleetPiC 
furaaCd  like  750,093,  which  see. 

750|i75-  Henry  Draoey,  Sudbury,  Cauada.  Explosive. 
Nitroglycerin  75  and  petroleum  25  parts  by  weight  are  mixed  at 
100*  to  no"  F.  and  15  parts  oil  of  mirbane  added  at  the  same 
temperature. 

750,21a.  Charles  Moureau,  Paris,  France.  Amyl  ppopioUc 
ether.  An  amorphous  ySketonic  ether  having  the  formula 
RCO,CH,COCH,CH,CH,CH,CH,  (R  being  an  alcohol  radical), 
and  being  oily  transparent  liquids  of  agreeable  odor  and  adapted 
for  use  as  perfumes. 

750,313.  Charles  Moureau,  Paris,  France.  Hezyl  proplollc 
ether.  Oily  colorless  transparent  liquids,  of  agreeable  aroma, 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene, 
and  having  the  formula  RCO,CH,COCH,CH,CH,CH,CH,CH., 
R  being  an  alcohol  radical. 
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MINERALOaiCAL  AND  OEOLOQICAL  CHEMISTRY, 
riineral  Resources  and  nineral   Industries  of  Oregon.     By 

O.  F.  Stafford.  Univ.  ofOregon  Bull.  No.  4,  Vol.  I,  viii+ii2 
pp.  ;  map,  plates. — The  report  contains  information  as  to  the 
occurrence,  commercial  or  otherwise,  of  minerals  of  value 
throughout  the  State.  Original  chemical  matter  is  almost  want- 
ing. It  is  of  some  interest  to  note,  however,  that  as  a  result  of 
work  carried  out  under  the  author's  direction ,  the  wax-like 
substance  found  in  the  sands  of  Nehalem  beach,  in  Tillamook 
County  concerning  the  nature  of  which  there  has  long  existed  a 
dispute  locally,  has  now  been  settled  in  favor  of  the  beeswax 
theory.  It  is  certainly  not  ozokerite,  as  some  have  claimed.  Its 
origin  is  still  somewhat  of  a  mystery.         W,  F.  Hillebrand. 

Luminescent  Zinc  Blende.  By  A.  S.  Eaklb  and  W.  J. 
Sharwood.  Aa^.  and  Min.  J.,  77,  1000. — The  writers  have 
careftilly  examined  a  new  find  of  sphalerite  endowed  with  the 
rare  quality  of  tribo-luminescence,  that  is,  of  phosphorescing 
when  rubbed  or  scratched.  It  is  from  Mariposa  County,  Cali- 
fornia. The  ore  is  a  mixture  of  minerals,  over  half  being  barite 
and  other  insoluble  matter,  with  about  35  per  cent,  of  ferruginous 
sphalerite,  besides  subordinate  galena  and  tetrahedrite.  Gold, 
silver,  cadmium  and  manganese,  also,  in  one  specimen,  tellurium, 
were  found  in  small  amounts.  .  It  is  very  schistose  in  structure. 
It  was  reported  to  be  highly  uraniferous  and  radiferous,  bat 
neither  uranium  nor  radium  is  present,  and  it  is  not  capable  of 
photographing  itself.  Tribo-luminescence  has  generally  been  re- 
garded in  sphalerite  as  exhibited  only  by  light  colored  varieties, 
hut  this  has  the  common  brown  color.  The  authors  have  seen 
luminescent  light  yellow  blende  from  Eureka  County,  Nevada, 
and  have  beard  of  other  occurrences,  one  each  in  Colorado,  Arizona 
and  Montana.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 
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Kunzlte  and  Its  Unique  Properties.  By  Charles  Basxbr- 
viLLK  AND  George  F.  Kunz.  Am.  J.  Sd.,  i8,  25-28  ;  figures. 
— The  behavior  of  this  remarkable  mineral  toward  various  Conns 
of  energy  has  been  more  fully  investigated.  Attrition  does  not 
prodace  iuminescence,  but  a  low  degree  of  heat  alone  induces  it 
to  some  extent.  Rubbing  with  a  woolen  cloth  produces  electri- 
fication. When  exposed  to  an  oscillating  current  from  large 
HelmhoUz  machines,  crystals  glowed  most  brilliantly  an  orange- 
pink,  the  effect  persisting  for  forty-five  minutes.  Kunzite  phosphor- 
esces under  the  infiuence  of  ultraviolet  rays,  white  crystals  more 
than  colored  ones.  Though  opaque  to  the  ray  itself,  all  forms 
respond  strongly  to  the  Roentgen  rays.  In  one  of  the  latter 
cases  an  autophotograph  "presented  a  very  curious  aspect  not 
seen  by  the  eye  as  of  a  misty  or  feathery  outflow  from  the  side  or 
termination  of  the  crystal,  suggesting  an  actual  picture  of  the 
invisible  lines  of  force."  Radium  preparations  excite  wonderful 
and  persistent  phosphorescence.  It  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
gamma  aud  not  to  the  alpha  rays.  Actinium  exerts  effects 
similar  to  those  of  radium,  and,  like  the  latter,  also  upon  diamonds 
and  willemite.  The  small  amount  of  manganese  in  kunzite  is 
mentioned  as  barely  possibly  connected  with  its  unique  properties. 

W.  P.  HiEXBBKAND. 

Analysis  of  Kunzite.  By  R.  O.  E.  Davis.  Am.  J.  Set.,  18, 
20. — SiO„  64.05;  A1,0,.  27.30;  NiO,  0.06;  MnO,  0.11  ;  ZnO, 
0.44  ;  CaO,  0.80;  K,0,  0.06;  Na^,  0.30.  Li,0.  6.88  ;Ign.,  0.15. 
Total,  100.15.  No  Mg.  Cr,  V,  Ti,  Fe,  Sr,  Ba,  Th,  Zr,  or  F. 
Spectroscopic  test  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Humphreys  of  the  material 
which  has  been  freed  from  silicon  and  lithium  showed  the 
absence  of  lines  characteristic  of  the  cerium  aud  yttrium  groups. 
This  analysis  agrees  well  with  that  of  Schaller  (This  Journal  36, 
R.  5)  except  that  it  shows  nickel,  zinc  and  calcium,  which 
Schaller  did  not  report.  W.  F.  Hiixbbkand. 

On  the  Occurrence  of  Celestlte  Near  Syracuse,  New  York, 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Vermicular  Limestones  of  the  Sallna 
Epoch.  By  Edward  H.  Kraus.  Am.  J.  Set.,  18,  30-39; 
figures. — The  author  has  rediscovered  the  apparently  foi^otten 
source  of  celestite  at  Syracuse  in  the  Saliua  limestone,  through- 
out the  body  of  which  it  is  disseminated  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
He  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  cavities  in  the  so-called  Vermicular 
Limestone  of  the  Salina  Epoch  were  originally  filled,  not  with 
salt,  as  has  been  suggested,  but  with  celestite,  this  latter  having 
been  extracted  by  solutions  carrying  sodium,  magnesium  and 
calcium  chlorides,  in  which  strontium  sulphate  is  markedly 
soluble.  If  so,  the  bnnes  of  the  Syracuse  region  should  contain 
strontium,  aud  that  this  is  so  for  the  Tully  brine  at  least,  was 
proven  by  spectroscopic  test.  W,  F.  Hillebrand. 
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A  New  Type  of  Caldte  from  the  Joplln  rilnlnff  District.    By 

Douglas  B.  Stbrrett.  Am.  J.  Sci..  18,  73-79  ;  figures. — The 
crystals  are  nearly  all  large  and  were  found  in  the  Maybell  mine 
at  North  Empire,  Kansas,  They  are  all  twinned  on  the  e  face 
(01 12},  showing  an  unusual  unifoTmity  of  development,  and  they 
are  characterized  by  a  delicate  amethystine  or  lilac  color,  resemb- 
ling that  of  kunzite,  which  is  confined  chiefiy  to  the  outer  parts 
of  the  crystals.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

pMudomorphs  and  Crystal  Cavities.  By  J.  P.  RowB.  Am. 
J.  Sci.,  18,  80;  figure, — Near  Shoshone,  Idaho,  is  a  quartzite 
containing  pyrite  crystals,  pseudomorphs  of  limonite  a/ter  the 
pyrite,  and  finally  the  cavities  left  by  solution  of  the  limonite, 
all  within  a  space  of,  sometimes,  not  more  than  five  centimeters. 
The  specimens  are  very  fine  and  instructive,  as  showing  how 
readily  soluble  limonite  must  be  in  the  proper  solutions,  and  how 
the  cavities  thus  formed  "  might  be  refilled  with  quartz  or  calcite 
or  some  other  mineral  from  solution  and  again  give  false  forms, 
not  true  pseudomorphs  as  in  the  first  instance,  but  so  to  all  ap- 
pearances," W.  F,  HiLLBBRAND. 

Description  of  the  San  Luis  Quadrangle  [California],  14 
pp.  By  H,  W,  Fairbanks,  This  descriptive  text  accompany- 
ing the  San  Luis  Folio  No.  101  of  ike  Geological  Alias  of  the 
United  States,  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey,  contains  partial 
analyses  of  some  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  the  region.  These  show 
a  wide  chemical  range  from  highly  silicious  rhyoUte  to  basic  peri- 
dotite,  and  in  texture  they  vary  between  glassy  lavas  and  granites 
of  deep-seated  origin.  In  the  section  on  economic  geology  it  is 
stated  that  chrome  iron  occurs  in  large  quantities  and  that  its 
mining  will  no  doubt  be  renewed  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
Only  superficial  explorations  have  thus  far  been  made. 

W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

The  Persimmon  Creek  rieteorlte.  By  Wirt  Tassin.  Proc. 
U.  S.  Nat.  /)/>«.  37,955-959  ;plates.— This granularoctahedrite, 
containing  numerous  troilite  and  some  silicate  areas,  is  now  in 
the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  having  been  discovered  in  1893. 
The  locality  of  discovery  is  in  Cherokee  County,  North  Carolina. 
Its  weight  before  cutting  was  5.014  kilograms.  The  surface  was 
deeply  indented  and  much  oxidized.  Cut  and  polished  surfaces 
show  it  to  be  an  unusual  type  of  siderite.  The  mass  is  composed 
of  a  more  or  less  continuous  matrix  or  iron-containing  troilite, 
schreibersite  and  carbon.  "Certain  of  the  troilite  areas  contain 
carbon  in  such  quantities  that  the  bronze  yellow  of  the  containing 
troilite  appears  only  as  specks  through  the  carbon."  An  olivine 
is  found  in  these  graphitic  areas,  as  also  sparingly  in  the  nickel- 
iron.  The  less  common  schreibersite  areas  carry  also  carbon, 
but  no  olivine.     The  composition  of  the  acid-soluble  portion 
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(obtained  by  several  weeks'  treatment  with  very  dilute  HCl, 
I  :  25)  is  as  follows  :  Fe,  94.36 ;  Ni,  3.723 ;  Co,  0.25 ;  Cu,  0.39 : 
Mn,  0.01  ;  P,  0.27  ;  SiO„  0.809  ;  Al,  Ft,  MgO,  traces.  The  Pt 
and  Al  may  possibly  have  been  admitted  during  analysis.  The 
scbreibersite,  of  7.17  specific  gravity,  bad  the  following  composi- 
tion :  Fe,  69,33 ;  Ni-Co,  17.26 ;  P,  12.50.  The  nickel-iron 
alloy  afforded :  Fe,  85.00;  Ni-Co,  14-50;  P,  i.oo.  This  gives 
approximately  the  formula  Fe^Ni,  The  olivine,  of  3.39  specific 
gravity,  yielded:  SiO,,  39.10;  MgO,  48.20;  FeO,  12.30,  The 
methods  of  analysisemployed,  both  chemical  and  mechanical,  are 
given  in  part.  It  may  be  said  that  the  succinate  method  for 
separation  of  iron  from  nickel  and  cobalt  is  given  decided  pref- 
erence over  the  basic-acetate  method  in  meteorite  analysis. 

W.  F,  HlLLEBRAND. . 

The  Superior  Analyses  of  Igneous  Rocks  from  Roth's 
Tabellen,  186910  18S4,  Arranged  According  to  the  Quantitative 
System  of  Classification.  By  Hhnrv  Stephens  Washingtow. 
U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Profesdonat  Paper  No,  28,  68  pp. — The 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Cross  in  his  letter  of  transmittal 
sufficiently  explain  the  character  of  this  work,  which  fittingly 
supplements  the  more  extensive  publication  by  Dr.  Washington 
already  referred  to  in  this  Review  (25,  R,  442).  "This  compila- 
tion brings  together  all  the  quantitative  analyses  of  igneous  rocks 
made  prior  to  1884  that  possess  a  sufficient  degree  of  excellence 
to  render  them  of  value  to  the  petrographer  of  the  present  day." 
W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND. 

On  the  Panunorphlc  Alteration  of  Pyroxene  to  Compact 
Hornblende,  -By  C.  H.  Gordon.  Am.  Geol.,  34,40-43. — 
The  author  presents  the  arguments  for  and  against  the' derivation 
of  compact  hornblende  from  augite,  and,  without  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  their  respective  merits,  urges  caution  in  ascribing  to 
it  such  an  origin  without  conclusive  proof.  An  observation  of 
his  own  in  the  syenite  gneiss  of  Canada  appears  to  the  author  to 
afford  irresistible  proof  that  in  this  case  actual  alteration  did  take 
place.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

Contributions  to  rtlneralogy.  Bv  John  Kybrman.  Am. 
Geol.,  34,  43-48. — An  igneous  rock  containing  plagioclase,  horn- 
blende and  pyroxene  at  Moore  Station,  New  Jersey,  south  of  Lam- 
bert ville,  on  the  Delaware  River,  affords  several  zeolites  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  minerals.  Analyses  are  given  of  stilbite  (4),  natrolite 
and  prehnite.  From  the  Haston  locality  in  Pennsylvania  analyses 
have  been  made  of  orthoclase  (2),  tourmaline,  biotite  (3), 
altered  prochlorite  (2),  actinolite,  amphibole  asbestos,  and 
serpentine  (3).  The  tourmaline  analysis  is  as  follows  :  SiO„ 
35.57  ;  TiO„  0.18  ;  B,0,.  10.10;  AI,0,.  24.73  ;  Fe,0„  1.17;  FeO, 
9.40  ;CaO,  3.42  ;  MgO,  8.39  ;  Na,0,  2.io;K,0,  0.40  ;Li,0, trace; 
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H,0,4.33;P,uiid«tennined.  Total,99.58.  Spedficgravity, 2.991. 
Three  analyses  of  garnets  are  given  :  French  Creek,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Franconia,  Iron  Mine  near  Sugar  Hill  P,  O.,  New 
Hampshire ;  Bishop's  Mill,  Middletown^  Delaware  County, 
Pennsylvania.  The  last  (almandite)  contains  nearly  9  per  cent, 
of  MnO.  There  is  also  an  analysis  on  an  unidentified  zeolite  . 
(from  French  Creek  ?  ).  W.  F.  HillBBKAND. 

The  Dolomites  of  Eastern  Iowa.  By  Nicholas  Enight. 
Am.  Geologist,  34,  64-66. — Prom  experiments  made  by  Grace  D, 
Bradshaw  at  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  the  author  concludes  that 
the  silica  in  the  above-named  dolomites  exists  in  the  free  state 
and  not  as  a  silicate,  and  the  small  amount  of  iron  as  ferric  oxide 
and  not  as  ferrous  carbonate.  The  methods  employed  however, 
as  to  silica  at  least,  do  not  prove  the  point,  for  it  is  not  true  that, 
as  the  author  implies,  evaporation  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric 
acid  will  in  all  cases  decompose  a  silicate.  There  are,  of  course, 
very  many  which  would  be  little  if  at  all  attacked. 

W.  F.  HlIABBRAKD. 
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On  Triphcnylmetbyl  (Eighth  Paper).  By  M.  Gombhrg. 
Ber.  d.  ckem.  Ges.  37,  1636-1644. — The  action  of  metals  upon 
triphenylmetbane  derivatives  is  similar  to  that  upon  triphenyl- 
chlormetbane  itself,  and  bodies  may  thus  be  prepared  showing  re- 
markable color  reactions,  and  apparently  belonging  to  the  same 
class  as  triphenylmethyl.  The  colored  solutions  of  these  sub- 
stances are  immediately  decolorized  by  the  air,  with  formation  of 
the  peroxide  of  the  triphenylmetbane  derivative  just  as  with 
triphenylmethyl,  the  reactions  being  as  follows:  RR'R"  C.  Cl-f- 
Me  =  (RR'R"C)+Me  CI,  and  2  CRR'R"C)-(-  O,  =  RR'R"C.  O.  O. 
CRR'R".  Although  these  radicals  were  not  separated  in  the 
pure  state,  the  proof  of  their  existence  increases  the  number  of 
triphenylmethyl  analogues  to  ten,  and  proves  that  they  are  only 
individual  representatives  of  a  lai^e  class  of  such  bodies.  The 
para  derivatives  were  first  investigated,  to  determine  in  what 
measure  the  para  position  infiuenced  the  formation  of  these  com- 
pounds. I.  Tolyl  Derivatives.  —  Tri-p-tolykarbinoUhloride, 
CCH,.C.HJ,  C.  CI,  prepared  by  the  condensation  of  toluene  and 
carbon  tetrachloride,  melts  at  173°,  and  the  corresponding 
carbinol  at  94°.  The  same  tri-/-tolylcarbinol  was  prepared  by 
the  Grignard  synthesis  from  /-iodtoluene  and  /-toluic  ester.  By 
the  action  of  silver  (zinc  could  not  be  used)  upon  a  solution  of 
tritolylehlormethane  in  benzene  (ether,  ethyl  acetate,  etc.),  in 
absence  of  air,  the  solution  turns  orange-red  and  a  highly  un- 
saturated body  is  formed.     On  long  keeping,  this  solution  loses 
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its  color  and  its  affinity  for  oxygen,  apparently  because  of 
polymerization  to  hexatolylethane.  To  prevent  this  polymeriza- 
tion as  far  as  possible  a  current  of  air  was  drawn  through  the 
mixture  of  silver  and.  carbinol  chloride,  to  convert  the  unsatu- 
rated body  into  peroxide  as  fast  as  formed.  The  products  of  the 
reaction — peroxide,  carbinol  and  bexatolylethane — can  be  separa- 
ted by  treatment  with  ether,  in  which  the  peroxide  alone  remains 
insoluble  as  a  crystalline  powder  (yield,  zo  to  40  per  cent,  of  the 
theory).  It  crystallizes  from  benzene  or  ether  in  beautiful 
glistening  crystals,  m.  p.  i69''-i7o®,  and  can  also  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sodium  dioxide  upon  tritolylchlormethane.  By 
warming  the  peroxide  with  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  acetic 
acids  (4:1)  and  pouring  the  solution  upon  ice,  the  carbinol  is 
formed,  while  a  carbon  disulphide  solution  of  the  peroxide 
treated  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gives  tritolylchlormethane. 
Di-p-tolylphenylcarbinolckloride. — The  carbinol  was  prepared  by 
the  Grignard  reaction  from  ^-broratoluene  and  methyl  benzoate, 
and  then  changed  to  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  carbinol  melts  at  79°-8o°,  the  chloride  at  106'- 
107°.  By  treating  the  chloride  with  silver  and  a  current  of  air, 
an  excellent  yield  of  the  peroxide  is  obtained  (occasionally  70  to 
80  percent).  It  melts  at  i47''-i48°.  The  same  peroxide  may 
be  obtained  from  ditolylphenylchlormethane  and  .sodium  dioxide. 
Solutions  of  ditolylphenylraethyl  are  less  red  and  more  orange 
than  those  of  tritolyl methyl.  Diphenyl-p-tolylcarbinokhloride 
was  prepared  from  benzophenone  chloride  and  toluene  by  the 
Friedel  and  Crafts'  reaction  (yield,  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  theory); 
also  from /-iodtolueue  and  benzophenone,  by  the  Grignard  re- 
action, the  carbinol  thus  formed  being  changed  to  the  chloride  by 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Treated  with  silver,  an  orange- 
yellow  solution  is  obtained  containing  the  unsaturated  compound. 
Vva peroxide  vazWi  at  i7o''-i7i'',  and  may  also  be  prepared  by 
treating  a  benzene  solution  of  diphenyltolyl  carbinol  with  sodium 
dioxide.  //,  The  Halogen  Substituted  TriphenyUarbinokhloride 
Derivative. — p-Cklor-,  p-Brom-,  and  p-lodlriphenylcarbinokhlo- 
ride. — The  condensation  of  benzophenonechloride  with  chlor-, 
brom-,  or  iodobenzene,  works  best  at  higher  temperature  and  in 
absence  of  carbon  disulphide.  The  chlorcarbinolchloride  melts 
at  87°,  the  bromine  compound  at  111°,  the  iodine  com- 
pound at  I  ig".  The  same  chlorcarbinolchloride  is  ob- 
tained by  condensing  ;5-chlorbenzophenone  chloride  with  benzenes. 
The  halogen  is,  therefore,  in  the  para  position  in  the  compound 
produced  by  condensing  benzophenonechloride  with  chlor-, 
brom-,  or  iodobenzene.  All  three  monohalogen  tripbenylcar- 
binolchtorides  show  the  same  behavior  with  metals  as  the  tolyl 
compounds,  giving  strongly  unsaturated  bodies  which  form 
colored  solutions,  and  which  rapidly  change  to  peroxides  in  the 
air.     These  peroxides  can   also  be  prepared  by   the  action  of 
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sodium  dioxide  upon  the  carbinol  chlorides.  The  tneltiDg-points 
of  the  peroxides  are  as  follows:  chlor-derivative,  165°;  brom- 
derivative,  167°  ;  iodo-derivative,  169°.  Tri-p-chlortriphenyl- 
ear Mnolchloride  {C\.Q;a^)^C:C\  {v'ith  L.  H.  Cone),  from  chlor- 
benzene  and  carbon  tetrachloride,  is  a  beautiful  crystalline  sub- 
stance, m.  p.  i46°-i4,8°.  Its  peroxide  forms  a  powder,  m.  p. 
1 40*- 1 42  ° .  ///.  Naphthalene  Derivatives.  — Dipkenyl-  a-naph- 
thyUarbinotehloride ,  from  benzophenone  chloride  and  naphthalene, 
forms  snow-white  crystals,  m.  p.  169°,  IXsperoxide  is  best  pre- 
pared in  warm  ethyl  acetate  solution.  Trinaphihylcarbinokhlo- 
ride  (?). — By  the  action  of  carbon  tetrachloride  upon  naphthalene 
and  treatment  of  the  product  with  water,  a  substance,  apparently 
trinaphthylcarbinol,  was  obtained.  As  its  chloride  could  not  be 
freed  from  color,  the  effect  of  silver  upon  it  was  not  studied. 
Tri-p-niirotriphenylcarbinolchloride.  —  Trinitrotriphenylme  thane 
was  oxidized  to  thecarbinol,  the  melting-point  of  which  was  found 
to  be  189°,  instead  of  i7i°-i72°  as  stated  by  E.  and  O.  Fischer. 
Phosphorus  pentachloride  must  be  used  to  convert  this  carbinol 
into  its  chloride  as  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  accomplish  it.  Its 
crystalline  peroxide  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  trinitrotri- 
phenylmethyl  peroxide  obtained  by  direct  nitration  of  triphenyl 
peroxide.  V.  Polymerization  and  Iodine  Absorption. — A  series  of 
seated  tubes  was  prepared  containing  solutions  of  the  various  un- 
saturated compounds  referred  to  above.  After  a  time,  the  color 
of  some  of  these  solutions  had  greatly  faded,  while  some  were 
entirely  colorless.  Such  solutions  when  exposed  to  the  air  gave 
only  traces  of  peroxides.  These  unsaturated  substances  absorb 
iodine  eagerly,  as  is  shown  by  the  behavior  of  the  solutions 
filtered  from  the  silver.  VI.  Constitution. — As  tripbenylm  ethyl  is 
dimolecular  in  solution,  the  simplest  formula  for  it  is  that  of  Heint- 


schel,      (C,HJ,C  :  <"  y.- — ^^  ^   :   C(C,H,),. 

Such  a  formula  for  these  compounds  is  in  opposition  to  all  their 
chemical  properties  and  does  not  explain  their  remarkable  reac- 
tivity. The  author,  therefore,  prefers  his  formula  of  R,  C,  and 
suggests  that  in  solution  two  molecules  of  triphenyl  methyl 
associate  to  the  Heintschel  formula.  Whether  the  analogues  of 
triphenyl  methyl  are  dimolecular  or  not  is  still  to  be  proved. 

M.  T.  BOGBRT. 

On  Triphenylmethyl.  (Ninth  Paper),  Bv  M.  Gomberg  and 
L.  H.  CoNB.  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges.,  37,  2033-2051. — This  paper 
deals  with  the  preparation  of  triphenylmethyl  in  the  pure  state, 
its  solubilities,  melting-point,  behavior  when  distilled  under 
diminished  pressure,  molecular  weight  and  electrical  conductivity. 
This  is  followed  by  certain  deductions  concerning  the  constitution 
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of  triphenyhnetbyl.  /.  Preparation. — The  action  of  zinc  upon 
tripbenylchlormethaiie,  in  dry  benzene  solution,  was  carried  out 
in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide  in  a  special  apparatus  (which 
is  figured  and  described).  The  product  thus  obtained  was 
further  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  warm  chloroform,  adding 
warm  petroleum  ether  and  cooling  slowly.  Triphenylmethyl  is 
then  separated  in  a  crystalline  nearly  colorless  condition.  On 
standing,  it  gradually  turnsyellow.  //.  Solubilily. — It  is  almost 
wholly  insoluble  in  petroleum  ether,  monochloraoetic  ester  and 
chlorcarbonic  ester  ;  very  slightly  soluble  in  chlorbenzene  and 
benzylchloride,  or  in  warm  methyl  or  ethyl  alcohols  ;  moderately 
soluble  in  cold  carbon  tetrachloride  or  toluene,  and  noticeably 
soluble  in  warm.  It  dissolves  quite  well  in  ethyliodide  or  ethylene 
bromide,  and  with  the  greatest  case  in  chloroform  and  carbon 
disulphide,  hot  or  cold.  From  toluene  beautiful  crystals  may  be 
obtained,  but  they  contain  toluene.  ///.  Melting-point. — This 
was  determined  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  found 
tobe  i45''-i47''.  The  crystals  obtained  when  the  reaction  was 
carried  out  in  acetone  solution  melted  at  I44''-I47''.  The  sub- 
stance does  not  melt  sharply,  but  darkens  just  before  melting 
and  then  turns  red  on  melting.  IV.  Diitillatitm. — Attempts  to 
purify  triphenylmethyl  by  distillation  under  diminished  pressure 
failed  as  it  decomposed  at  the  pressure  used  (19  mm).  V. 
Molecular  Weight. — The  determinations  were  carried  out  in  an 
atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  with  various  solvents,  the  results  show- 
ing  clearly  that  triphenylmethyl  in  such  solutions  is  dimolecular, 
i.  e.,  r(C,H,),C]„  M.  W.— 486,  even  at  the  moment  of  its  forma- 
tion from  triphenylchlormethane  and  zinc.  VI.  Conductivify. — 
This  was  determined  in  liquid  sulphur  dioxide  at  o^.  The  ap- 
paratus used  is  figured  and  described,  data  tabulated,  and  curves 
plotted.  The  conductivity,  as  usual,  increases  with  the  dilution, 
reaching  its  maximum  at  a  dilution  of  over  1000  I,.  VII.  Con- 
clusions.— None  of  the  formulas  proposed  for  dimolecular 
triphenylmethyl  are  satisfactory.  All  the  chemical  reactions  are 
best  explained  by  the  conception  of  the  existence  of  individual 
triphenylmethyl,  (C,  H,),  C,  molecules.  The  authors,  therefore, 
suggest  that  in  solutions  of  triphenylmethyl  we  really  are  dealing 
with  a  condition  of  equilibrium  between  the  dimolecular  and  the 
monomolecular  forms,  the  latter  being  present  in  very  small 
amount.  All  the  reactions  then  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
monomolecular  form,  which  as  it  is  consumed  in  the  reaction  dis- 
turbs the  equilibrium  and  more  of  the  dimolecular  form  disso- 
ciates into  the  monomolecular,  the  reaction  thns  progressing  to 
completion.  M.  T,  Bogbkt. 

Researches  on   Pyrimldine  Derivatives  :  5-Methylcytosine. 

By  Henry  L.  Whkeler  and  Treat  B.  Johnson.  Am.  Chem. 
/••  3*t  591-606, — It  has  been  shown  that  cytosine  gives  uracil 
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when  heated  with  adds.  Similarly,  5-methyluracil  or  thymine 
(//)  should  beobtained  from  5-methylcylosine  (/)  or  the  isomeric 
2-amino-5-methyl-6-oxypyrimidine  (///)  : 

N  ==  C.  NH,      NH  —  CO  .  NH  —  CO 

I  I  I  I  II 

CO        C.CH,  — CO       C.CH,«  NH,.C  C.CH, 

I  II  I  II  II  II 

NH  —  CH  NH  —  CH  N CH 

ro  (ID  (III) 

The  present  paper  deals  only  with  5-methyIcytosine  (I).  Its 
isomer  (III)  will  be  discussed  in  a  later  paper.  5- Methylcytosine 
was  prepared  as  follows  :  The  ethyl  bromide  addition-product  of 
thiourea  was  treated  with  t  molecule  of  aqueous  alkali  and  the 
sodium  salt  of  ethylformylpropionate  added.  On  standing,  then 
warming  for  a  few  minutes,  cooling  and  acidifying  with  acetic 
add,  2-ethylmercapto-5-methyl-6-oxypyrimidine  was  obtained. 
This  was  changed  to  the  chlor- compound  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  its  CI  replaced  by  NH,  by  heating  with 
strong  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  the  raercapto  gronp  split  off  by 
boiling  with  halogen  add : 


c,H»ac 


NHlH     ROiCO  NH— CO 

I  I  I 


+  C.CH.-'CH^S.C         C.CH," 

If  II 


NjH     NaO  iCH 

N-C.Cl  N=C.NH,     N==C.NH, 

II  II  II 

C,H,S.C     C.CH,"-C,H,S.C     C.CH,"-CO      C.CH, 

II       II  II       II  II  II 

N— CH  N— CH  NH— CH 

SsPBRiMENTAL.  — 2-Ethylmercapto-$-methyl- 6- oxypyrimidiii e,  ob- 
tained  as  above  described  (yield,  26  to  28  per  cent,  of  theory), 
crystallizes  from  water  in  long  slender  prisms,  m.  p.  i58°-i59°, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol.  2-Ethyltnercapio-s-methyl-6'chlorpyrimi' 
dine,  from  the  foregoing  and  phosphorus  pentachloride  (yield, 
61.8  to  65  per  cent,  of  theory),  isa  colorless  nearly  odorless  oil, 
b.  p.  i46°-i47''  at  17  mm.,  I57''-I59''  at  25-26  mm.  Heated  with 
alcoholic  ammonia,  it  gives  i-ethylmercaptO'S-methyl-6-amino- 
pyrimidine  (yield,  74  to  86.9  per  cent,  of  theory),  which  crystal- 
lizes from  50  per  cent,  alcohol  in  colorless  small  stout  six-sided 
tables  and  prisms,  m.  p.  96''-97'',  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
quite  difficultly  soluble  in  water.  3-Elhylmercaplo-6-cklorpyrimi- 
dine  boils  at  135°  at  24  mm.  By  passing  ammonia  into  its  boil- 
ing alcoholic  solution,  2-ethylmercapto-6-eihoxypyrimidme  v/ss  ob- 
tained as  an  oil.  b.  p.  i37'*-r38''  at  18  mm.,  which  when  heated 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  at  i5o''-i75°  remained  unaltered,    but 
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when  boiled  with  strong  acid  was  converted  quantitatively  into 
uracil.  CyfowMeZJiAyrfrofA/onrf.;.  C,HjON,.2HCl.— Whena-ethyl- 
mercapto-6-aminopyriniidine  was  warmed  on  the  water-bath  for 
three  to  four  hours  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
cooled,  beautiful  stout  brittle  colorless  fiat  prisms  of  this  acid  salt 
separated.  ^-Melhylcyiosine  Monohydrochlmide  (^Anhydrous), 
C,H,ON,.HC!.^When  2-ethylmercapto-5-irethyl-6-aminopyrini- 
idine  was  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  above,  the  anhydrous  i  :  i  salt  was  obtained  in  colorless 
tables  and  flat  prisms,  melting  with  effervescence  at  388°.  When 
this  salt  was  dissolved  in  water  and  an  excess  of  ammonia  added 
to  the  warm  solution,  microscopic  colorless  needles  slowly 
separated,  not  very  soluble  in  water,  and  probably  (C,H,ON,), 
3HC1.3H,0.  Boiling  the  i  :  i  salt  with  water,  also  gave  a  basic 
salt.  ^-Afethylcytosine,  separated  from  these  salts,  crystallizes  from 
water  in  beautiful  flat  colorless  prismatic  brittle  crystals,  which 
give  o&  half  a  molecule  of  water  above  100°,  and  melt  with 
effervescence  at  270°.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than 
cytosine,  thymine  or  uracil,  and  is  readily  decomposed  into 
thymine  by  20  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  at  150°^  One  of  its  most 
characteristic  properties  is  its  tendency  to  form  basic  2  :  i  salts 
with  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids.  It  is  precipitated  by 
phosphotungstic  acid.  s-Melhylcytosine  Monohydrochloride 
{Hydrous),  C,H,ON3.HC1.2H,0. — An  attempt  to  prepare  a 
di hydrochloride  by  dissolving  the  above  i :  i  salt  in  water  and 
saturating  with  hydrochloric  acid  was  made.  The  solution,  on 
evaporating  spontaneously  in  a  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid, 
deposited  small,  stout,  transparent  prisms  or  rhombohedrons,  of 
the  hydrated  i  :  i  salt.  ^-MelhyUytosine  Basic  Hydrochloride, 
(C,H,0N,),HC1.H,0,  crystallizes  from  water  in  small  needles  or 
prisms.  The  corresponding  basic  hydrobromide  was  also  pre- 
pared. Heated  for  three  hours  at  i5o°-i6o°  with  20  per  cent. 
sulphuric  acid,  40  per  cent,  of  it  was  hydrolyzed  to  thymine. 
Aceiyl-^-methyltytosine,  from  the  base  and  acetic  anbydride, 
crystallizes  from  water  in  needles,  not  melting  below  290°.  5- 
Methylcytosine  Picrate  crystallizes  from  water  in  long  slender 
bright-yellow  needle-like  prisms,  decomposing  at  286°.  The 
f^f>rt]//a/i'na/«  is  quite  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution, 
on  standing  in  a  desiccator,  deposits  small  orange  rosettes.  2- 
Ethylmercapio-5-brom'6-oxypyrimidine,  from  2-ethylmercapto-6- 
oxypyrimidine  and  bromine  in  glacial  acetic  solution  (yield,  89 
to  91.7  per  cent,  of  theory),  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  beautiful 
colorless  needle-like  prisms,  m.  p.  189°.  Boiled  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  yields  5-bromuracil;  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia 
at  180°,  it  gives  5-aminouracil.  2-Ethylmercapto-5-brom-6-chlor- 
pyrimidine,  from  the  foregoing  and  phosphorus  pentachloride 
(yield,  92  per  cent,  of  theory),  forms  soft  talc-like  colorless 
plates,  melting  at  about  27°.     Heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia  at 
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160",  it  is  changed  to  2-ethylmercapto-s-brom-6-ammopyritnidine 
(yield.  89.7  per  cent,  of  theory),  which  crystallizes  from  alcohol 
in  beautiful  colorless  prisms,  m.  p.  las'-ia^".  Boiled  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  this  latter  compound  is  converted 
vcAo 5-brom^toHne  (yield,  77,3  per  cent,  of  theory),  crystallizing 
in   needle-like  prisms,    which   decompose  rapidly   above   235'. 


Nitrixytosine,  CH  :CH.NH.CO.N  :C.NH.NO„  preparedbydirect 
nitration  of  cytosine  (yield,  64  per  cent,  of  theory),  crystallizes 
from  water  in  minute  colorless  needles,  very  difficulty  soluble  in 
water,  but  readily  soluble  in  strong  ammonia.  It  decomposes 
rapidly  above  300".  As  it  could  not  be  reduced  without  decom- 
podtion,  it  is  believed  to  possess  the  nitramide  structure. 

M.  T.  BoGBRT. 
The  Reaction  between  Unsaturated  Compounds  and  Organic 
riagnesium  Compounds.  I.  Reaction  of  Unsaturated  Alde- 
hydes and  Unsaturated  Ketones.  Bv  E.  P.  Eohlbk.  Am. 
Chetn.  J.,  31,  642-661. — The  compound  obtained  by  the  inter- 
action of  phenylmagnesiumbromide  and  benzalacetophenone,  and 
previously  (^Am.  Chem.  J,,  29,  352)  described  as  "  diphenyl- 
styrylcarbinol,"  C,H..CH  :  CH.C  (OH)  (C,H.)„  is  now  found  to 
be  not  a  tertiary  alcohol  at  all,  but  the  isomeric  /3,/3-diphenyl- 
propiophenone,  C,H,.CO.CH,.CH,  (C.H,),.  This,  therefore,  re- 
presents a  new  kind  of  reaction  oforganic  magnesium  compounds, 
the  phenylmagnesiumbromide  not  combining  in  this  case  with 
the  CO  group,  as  it  does  with  saturated  ketones,  but  with  the 
unsaturated  carbons  of  the  chain,  giving  either  Formula  /  or 
//:  (C,H^,CH.CH.(MgBr)COC.H,  {/),  or  (C,H,),CH.CH:C 
(0MgBr)C,H4  (//).  The  author  prefers  Formula  (//).  A 
number  of  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
a,  j9- unsaturated  compounds  combine  with  organic  magnesium 
compounds  in  the  manner  just  described  for  benzalacetophenone. 
The  results  indicate  that  the  reaction  is  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  magnesium  compound  and  is  determined  entirely 
by  the  character  of  the  unsaturated  compound  used.  The  results 
obtained  with  a  selected  list  of  typical  unsaturated  compounds 
are  tabulated.  Experimental. — The  general  method  of  procedure 
was  as  follows  ;  An  ether  solution  of  the  ketone  was  added, 
drop  by  drop,  to  a  similar  solution  of  the  magnesium  compound 
at  — 10°,  until  a  permanent  precipitate  was  obtained.  The  vessel 
was  then  removed  from  the  freezing-mixture,  left  several  hours 
at  room  temperature,  decomposed  with  ice,  the  magnesium  salts 
dissolved  in  iced  hydrochloric  acid,  the  organic  product  collected 
with  ether,  and  purified  by  recrystallization  from  alcohol.  /. 
Reactions  with  Bemalacetophenone.  — Dipkenylpropiopkenone, 
(C,H,),CHCH,COC,H,.  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  direct, 
condensation   of  benzalacetophenone  and   benzene.      It  is  not 
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obtained,  however,  from  diphenylprc^iotiyl  chloride,  benzene  and 
aluminum  chloride,  the  product  being  ketophenyldihydroindene, 

C,Hj.CH.CH,.CO.C,H,.  The  phenylhydraeone  of  dipbenyl- 
propiophenone  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  pale  yellow  needles, 
m.  p.  i37°-  Oxime  ;  large  lustrous  needles,  m.  p.  131°.  By  a 
"  Beckmann  rearrangement"  of  this  oxime,  diphenylpropum- 
anilide  was  obtained,  crystallizing  from  aqueous  alcohol  in 
needles,  m.  p.  167°,  and  yielding  /!',^-diphenylpropionic  add  on 
hydrolysis.  DiphenyUthytdiphenylcarbinol,  (C,Hj),CHCH,C 
(OH)(C,H,)„  may  be  obtained  from  diphenylpropiophenone 
and  pbenylmagnesiumbromide,  or  from  the  methyl  ester  of 
di  phenyl  propionic  add  and  pbenylmagnesiumbromide.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  prepared  direct  from  benzalacetopbenone  and  excess 
of  pbenylmagnesiumbromide.  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  m.  p. 
^^°-^°.  Bromdipkenylpnpiopkettone,         (C.HJ.CHCHBrCO 

C,H„  is  easily  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  the 
magnesium  compound  obtained  from  benzalacetopbenone  and 
pbenylmagnesiumbromide  (yield,  98  per  cent,  of  theory).  It 
melts  at  173".  Benzoyltripkenyipropenol,  (C.H.l.CHCH  :  C 
(C,Hj)OCOC,Hj'.  The  magnesium  compound  formed  in  the  re- 
action between  benzalacetopbenone  and  pbenylmagnesiumbromide 
reacts  with  benzoyl  chloride  in  the  cold  to  give  this  derivative. 
It  forms  long  transparent  needles,  m.  p.  220°,  Pkenylbutyra- 
pkenone,  C,H.(CH,)CHCH,COC,H„  from  benzalacetophenone 
and  methyl maguesiumiodide,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  large 
colorless  plates,  m.  p.  74°.  Its  oxime  crystallizes  from  aqueous 
alcohol  in  needles,  m.  p.  93°.  //.  Reactions  vritk  Benzalprop- 
iopkenone. — Benzaldebyde  and  propiophenone,  condensed  by 
means  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  gave  bemylcklorpropiophenone^ 
C,H.CHClCH{CH),COC,H„  m.  p.  83".  Distilled  under 
diminished  pressure,  this  lost  HCl  and  gave  pure  benzalprop- 
iophenone,  b,  p.  i90°-i92°  at  20  mm.  Its  pkenylhydraeone 
crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  lemon-yellow  needles,  m.  p.  131°. 
Dipkenylisobutyropkenofte,  (C,H,),CHCH(CH,)COC,Ht,  from 
benzalpropiophenone  and  pbenylmagnesiumbromide  (yield,  96 
percent,  of  theory),  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  needles,  from 
ligroin  in  large  transparent  plates,  m.  p.  105°.  Its  oxime  crystal- 
lizes from  weak  alcohol  in  needles,  m,  p.  145°.  III. Reaction  with 
Dypnone. — Dypnouewas  prepared  by  dissolving  acetophenone  in 
gladal  acetic  acid  and  saturating  the  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid;  after  standing  twenty-four  hours,  the  mixture  was  frac- 
tionally distilled  under  a  pressure  of  28  mm.  ^,^-Diphenyl- 
bulyropkenone,  (C,HJ,(CH,)C.CH,COC,H,,  from  dypnone  and 
phenyl  magnesium  bromide,  crystallizes  in  thick  prisms  or  tables, 
m.  p.  103°.  Its  oxime  crystallizes  in  needles,  m.  p.  163°.  IV. 
Reaction  with  Benzalacetone. — The  only  product  obtained  from 
the  interaction  of  benzalacetone  and  phenylmagnesiumbromtde 
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was  an  oil,  whose  behavior  on  oxidation  iadicated  that  it  was  the 
tertiary  alcohol,  C.H.CH  :  CH.C(OH)(CH,)C.Hj.  V.  Readion 
with  Cinnamie  Aldehyde  and  a-Bromcinnamic  Aldehyde. — Judging 
by  the  behavior  on  oxidation,  the  product  obtained  from  cinnamic 
aldehyde  and  phenylmagnesiumbromide  contained  only  the  sec- 
ondary alcohol,  C,H,CH :  CH.CH(OH)C,H,.  A  similar  result  was 
obtained  with  a-bromcinnamic  aldehyde  and  phenylmagnesiom- 
bromide,  M.  T.  BoGBRT. 

Th«  Constitution  of  Purpuric  Acid  and  of  Murexlde.      By 

Max  Sliuubk  and  Julius  Stiegutz,  Am.  Chem.J.,  31,  661- 
679. — It  is  shown  that  Beilstein's  formula  (I)  for  purpuric  acid 
is  wrong,  and  new  formnlas  for  the  acid  (II)  and  for  its  hydrated 
form  (III)  are  proposed ; 

.    (6)  (6') 

NH— CO  CO— NH  (i)NH— CO  CO— NH(i') 

;  I  II  1  I        C7)     !  I 

CO      C— NH— C        CO  {2)COC5)CH— N=CC5')COCa') 

II  II  II  II 

NH— CO  CO— NH  C3)NH— CO  C0-NH(3') 

'"  (4)  (V) 

(II) 

NH— CO  CO NH  NH— CO        CO NH 

II  11  I  I  I  I 

CO      CH— NH— CCOH)  CO  CO     C— N=C  CO 

I         !  II  I         I  \  I 

NH— CO  CO NH  NH— C(ONH,)    CO— N 

{ni)  (ivj 

NH— CO  CO NH 

II  II 

CO      CH— O— CCOH)  CO 
I  I  I  I 

NH— CO  CO NH 

(v) 

The  formation  of  purpuric  acid  from  uramil  and  alloxan  is, 
therefore,  a  simple  "ketone  ammonia"  condensation  giving 
formula  {111),  which  readily  loses  water  and  passes  into  formula 
(II).  In  murexide  (ammonium  purpurate)  and  the  other  salts 
of  purpuric  acid,  the  metal  is  believed  to  be  in  union  with  oxygen, 
as  shown  in  formula  (IV).  There isa  marked  tendency  for  the 
condensation  between  uramil  and  alloxan  to  stop  at  the  inter- 
mediate stage  (III),  and  freshly  precipitated  murexide  contains 
a  molecule  of  water  which  is  not  water  of  crystallization,  for 
7-alkyl  uraniils  condensed  with  alloxan  in  presence  of  ammonia 
give  highly-colored  salts  resembling  the  purpurates,  and  which 
cannot  lose  the  molecule  of  water  in  question.  The  proof  that 
formula  (II)  is  the  correct  one  for  purpuric  acid,  and  that  for- 
mula (I)  is  wrong,  is  based  upon  the  following   facts:       i.  For- 
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mula  (I)  represents  a  symmetrical  molecule,  while  experiments 
prove  purpuric  acid  to  possess  an  asymmetric  molecule.  2.  Ac- 
cording to  formula  (I)  a  free  hydrogen  is  necessary  upon  carbon 
No.  5,  to  secure  the  condensation  between  uramils  and  alloxans. 
Sxperimcnts  disprove  this  also.  3.  The  purpurate  obtained  from 
7-metbyluraniil  and  alloxan  in  ammonia  solution  has  the  compo- 
sition C,Hi,0,N',  even  when  dried  at  100°,  as  required  by  formula 
(III).  The  authors  suspect  that  the  change  of  structure  from 
the  pseudoform  (II,  or  III)  to  that  of  the  salts  (IV),  may  have 
an  important  connection  with  the  question  of  color  in  this  group. 
Formula  (V)  is  suggested  for  the  constitution  of  alloxantiu, 
ExPERiMENTAi,. —  The  Asymmetry  of  the  Purpuric  Add  Molecule. 
By  condensing  1,3-dimethyluramil  with  alloxan,  in  presence  of 
ammonia,  ammonium  1.3-dimethytpurpurate  was  obtained,  while 
the  condensation  of  uramit  with  1,3-dimethylaIloxan  gave  the 
i',3'-dimetbylpurpurate.  The  two  products  are  not  identical. 
Ammonium  i  ^-dimethylpurpuraie  crystallizes  in  small  four-sided 
prisms,  quite  similar  to  murexide  except  for  being  slightly 
yellower  in  luster.  Decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  yielded 
dimethyturamil,  the  filtrate  and  washings  from  which  when 
treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  gave  alloxantin  ammonium 
i' .'^•dimethylpurpurate  is  very  similar  to  its  isomer  in  solubility 
and  general  appearance,  but  when  decomposed  by  acid  gives  dl- 
aluramide,  while  the  action  of  hydrogen  sulphide  upon  the 
mother-liquor  yields  tetramethylalloxantin  (amilinic  acid).  The 
condensation  0/  ^-amido-^-methyluracil  with  alloxan  yielded 
^•methyluradlimidoaUoxan , 


CO.NH.CO.NH.C(CH,) :  C.N :  C.CO.NH.CO.NH.CO, 
as  a  heavy  dart  red  precipitate.  Such  a  condensation  is  opposed 
to  the  Beilstein  formula  (I).  The  Action  of  Ammonia  and 
Primary  Amines  on  Alloxantin  and  the  Significance  of  the  Water 
of  Crystallisation  in  the  Salts  of  Purpuric  Acid. — By  heating 
alloxantin  for  ten  hours  at  100°  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  is 
completely  converted  into  anhydrous  murexide.  Alloxantin, 
being  the  dialuric  ester  of  alloxan,  is  first  split  by  the  ammonia 
into  uramil  and  alloxan,  which  then  unite,  in  presence  of  a  second 
molecule  of  ammonia,  to  murexide.  Purpurates,  when  freshly 
prepared,  contain  one  molecule  of  water  which  they  lose  at 
ordinary  temperature.  This  is  water  of  constitution,  and  has 
the  same  significance  as  the  water  in  chloral  hydro  xylamine. 
The  7 -alkyl purpurates,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  lose  water  in 
this  way.     Ammonium  j-Methylpurpurale  Hydrate, 


CONHCONHC(ONHJ:C.N(CH,).C(OH).CONHCONHCO, 
was  prepared  by  the  condensation  of  7-methyluramil  and  alloxan 
in  presence  of  ammonia,  by  the  oxidation  of  7-methyluramil  with 
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mercaric  oxide,  and  also  by  tlie  action  of  methylamine  oa 
alloxantiii  at  100°.  The  compound  crystallizes  in  small  four- 
stded  prisms,  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  murexide.  Ammonium 
•f-EtkylpuTpuraie  Hydrate.  From  alloxantin  and  ethylamine,  7- 
ethyluramil  was  prepared.  This  was  converted  into  the  corre- 
sponding ammonium  purpurate  by  the  action  of  alloxan  and  am- 
monium carbonate.  It  resembles  the  other  purpurates  very 
closely.  The  Position  of  the  Afetalin  the  Salts  of  Purpuric  Acid. — ■ 
Urea  was  dissolved  in  hot  alcoholic  sodium  ethylate,  matonic 
ester  then  added  and  the  mixture  heated  for  seven  hours  at  100°. 
In  this  way,  a  yield  of  94-97  per  cent,  of  barbitnric  acid  was 
obtained.  The  barbituric  acid  was  converted  into  potassium 
violurate  by  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite  and  acetic  acid, 
ftod  the  violurate  reduced  to  uramil  by  hydriodic  acid  and  phos- 
phonium  iodide.  By  this  method,  70  per  cent,  of  the  malonic 
ester  was  converted  into  uramil.  This  was  changed  into 
potassium  purpurate  by  dissolving  in  caustic  potash  and  add- 
ing alloxan.  s-Methyipurpuric  Acid. — The  above  potassium  pur- 
purate was  dried  at  100°,  and  methylated  with  methyl  iodide, 
giving  the  5-methylpurpuric  acid.  O-4-Metkylpurpurate,  from 
silver  purpurate  and  methyl  iodide,  gives  off  methyl  chloride 
when  heated  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The 
substance  is  deep-red  in  color,  but  when  dissolved  in  hot  water 
is  rapidly  hydrolyzed,  forming  i  colorless  solution. 

M.  T.  BOGERT. 


BIOLOOICAL  CHEMISTRY. 
The  Houriy  Variations  In  the  Quantity  of  flaemoKlobiii,  and 
In  the  Number  of  the  Corpuscles  In  Human  Blood.  By  Hbk- 
BERT  C.  Ward.  Am.  f.  Physiol.,  11,  394-404. — These  experi- 
ments were  carried  out  upon  four  healthy  men  living  under  uni- 
form conditions.  The  counts  were  made  hourly,  extending  over 
a  period  of  nine  days.  The  red  corpuscles  were  counted  with  a 
Thoma-Zeiss  instrument  and  for  each  count  1000-2000  cells  were 
actually  counted.  Fleischel's  instrument  was  employed  for  the 
estimation  of  haemoglobin.  In  the  differential  work  Jenner's 
stain  was  used  and  each  percentage  is  based  upon  a  count  of  from 
1000  to  2500  cells.  By  these  methods  it  was  found  that  in  the 
morning  there  are  4,900,000  red  corpuscles  per  cubic  millimeter. 
This  number  gradually  decreases  until  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  the  minimum  number  is  reached,  being  about 
4,659,000.  From  this  time  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
there  is  a  steady  rise  when  the  maximum  number  of  the  day  is 
reached,  5,000,000  per  cubic  millimeter  of  blood.  The  haemo- 
globin follows  the  curve  of  the  erythrocytes  step  by  step,  Early 
in  the  morning  there  is  88  per  cent.,  in  the  afternoon  83  percent. 
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The  leacocytes  are  lowest  in  the  momisg,  the  number  8,500  to 
10,000  being  the  maximum,  which  occurs  about  five  o'clock 
in  the  afteraoon,  after  which  there  is  a  steady  foil. 

F.  P.  Undbkhiix. 

On  ttw  Relation  of  Autolysis  to  Pnteid  Metabolism.    By  H. 

Gideon  Wblls.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  11,  351-354. — Since  autolysis 
is  probably  a  function  of  all  cells,  and  as  proteolysis  may  be  in- 
volved it  has  been  assumed  that  the  autolytic  ferments  are  im- 
portant factors  in  the  proteid  metabolism  of  the  cells.  The  re- 
cent work  of  Cohnbeim  and  others  on  the  interaction  of  enzymes 
has  suggested  to  the  author  to  determine  whether  substances 
known  to  have  a  modifying  action  upon  proteid  metabolism 
have  also  an  influence  upon  cell  autolysis.  The  thyroid  in&nences 
nitrogenous  metabolism  markedly,  for,  if  the  gland  become  dis- 
eased or  is  removed,  nitrogenous  metabolism  is  much  reduced, 
and,  evidences  of  cell  activity  are  correspondingly  diminished. 
Under  these  conditions  if  active  preparations  of  the  gland  be  fed, 
nitrogenous  metabolism  is  increased.  Effects  directly  opposed 
to  these  are  observed  when  the  kidney  is  studied  in  this  con- 
nection. Wells  has  attempted  to  see  if  these  effects  could  be 
attributed  to  an  action  of  some  constituent  of  the  thyroid  and 
kidney  upon  the  autolytic  ferments  of  the  body.  Livers  of  dogs 
were  ground  to  a  paste  and  5  grams  employed  in  each  ex- 
periment. Extracts  were  made  of  thyroid,  kidney,  spleen, 
and  liver  by  grinding  these  organs  to  a  paste  and  extracting  with 
N/8  salt  solution  and  straining  through  fine  sieves.  The  extract 
was  added  to  the  liver  in  quantities  representing  5  grams  of 
the  original  tissue.  To  this  mixture  contained  in  a  small 
Erlenmeyer  flask  were  added  100  cc.  of  water  or  salt  solution,  and 
10  cc.  of  toluene.  The  flasks  were  tightly  stoppered  and  placed 
in  an  incubator  for  one  to  three  weeks,  being  shaken  daily.  The 
mixtures  were  then  heated  to  100°  C,  filtered,  and  analyzed  for 
the  different  kinds  of  nitrogen  existing  in  the  filtrate.  Estima- 
tions were  made  for  nitrogen  existing  in  a  coagulable  form,  nitro- 
gen in  a  non-coagulable  fomi,  but  precipitable  by  zinc  sulphate 
in  an  acid  solution,  and  nitrogen  not  thrown  down  in  either  way. 
The  results  of  the  analyses  warrant  the  conclusion  that  under  the 
conditions  here  employed  it  cannot  be  shown  that  extracts  of 
thyroid,  kidney,  and  spleen  have  any  decided  effect  upon  the 
autolysis  of  the  liver  of  the  dog.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

Do  the  Mucoids  Combine  with  Other  Protelds  ?    By  E.  R. 

PosNES  AND  William  J.  GiES.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  11,  404-437. 
— If  a  neutral  gelatine  or  proteid  solution  be  treated  with  a  faintly 
acid,  opalescent  mucoid  solution,  a  bulky  flocculent  precipitate 
will  be  thrown  down  on  the  instant  of  contact.  The  same  or  any 
other  amount  of  acid  alone  will  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
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gelatine,  and  the  neutral  or  alkaline  mucoid  solution.  The 
weight  of  the  precipitate  formed  in  this  way  exceeds  that  of  the 
mucoid.  For  the  experiments  given  here  tendomucoid  from  the 
Achilles  tendon  of  the  ox,  prepared  according  to  the  method  of 
Cutter  and  Giea  {Atn.'f.  Phyiiol.,  3,  p.  Viand  1901,  6,  p.  155), 
was  employed.  As  a  rule,  varying  quantities  of  0.2  per  cent, 
hydrochloric  acid  were  added  to  alkaline  solutions  of  the  mucoids 
(the  alkali  being  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  mucoid.)  This 
reaction  of  themucoidswas  tried  with  the  following  preparations: 
Gelatine,  proteoses,  alkali  albuminate,  acid  albumin,  the  proteids 
in  the  aqueous  extract  of  muscle  and  tendon,  blood  serum,  and 
white  of  egg.  The  authors  show  that  the  mucoids  contain  glu* 
cothionic  acid  radicals,  and  offer  the  suggestion  that  there  are 
probably  side-chains  to  which  proteids  may  be  united.  The  mu- 
coids may  be  likened  to  unsaturated  compounds  and  the  amount 
of  proteid  that  will  unite  with  them  may  be  very  variable.  When 
these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration  it  is  obvious  why  the 
analyses  of  mucoids  have  not  given  concordant  figures. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

The  lohibltory  Influence  ol  Potassium  Chloride  on  the 
Heart,  and  the  Effect  of  Variations  In  the  Temperature  upon 
This  Inhibition  and  the  Vagus  Inhibition.  By  E,  G.  Martin. 
Am.  J.  Physiol.,  11,  370-394. — The  object  of  this  research  was  to 
study  analogies  existing  between  potassium  and  vagus  inhibition 
in  order  to  determine  if  possible  how  much  probability  there  may 
be  in  the  siiggestion  that  they  are  identical.  The  method  in 
general  was  to  perfuse  the  heart  of  the  terrapin  with  Ringer's  so- 
lution in  which  the  potassium  chloride  was  made  to  vary,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  keep  the  solution  nearly  isotonic  with  terrapin 
serum,  and  the  proportion  of  sodium  was  correspondingly  de- 
creased. The  influence  of  temperature  changes  was  also  observed. 
Experiments  made  upon  the  vagus  in  this  connection  show  that 
there  is  some  ground  for  the  suggestion  that  the  two  kinds  of 
inhibition  may  be  identical.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

The  Chemistry  ol  Bacillus  Coll  Communis.  By  Mary  F. 
Lhach.  /.  Am.  Med.  Assoc. ,  April  16,  1904. — Pure  colon 
cnltures  obtained  from  feces  were  grown  on  2  per  cect.  agar, 
in  a  large  tank.  After  seven  to  fourteen  days  the  growth  was 
removed,  freed  from  agar,  extracted  first  with  alcohol  and  then 
with  ether,  dried  and  pulverized.  This  material  was  heated  with 
I  per  cent,  sulphuric  acid  and  filtered.  The  extract  was  poured 
into  alcohol,  and  then  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol.  After 
drying  at  100°  for  long  periods,  a  dry  powder  is  obtained  which 
is  very  hygroscopic.  Determinations  on  the  ash  show  that  5.3 
per  cent,  of  the  substance  is  phosphorus.  Sulphur  is  present  to 
the  extent  of  9.22  per  cent.     Nitrogen  determinations  by  the 
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Xjeldahl  method  give  6.49  per  cent.  This  acid  cleavage 
product  dissolves  in  water,  giving  an  opalescent  solution,  and  is 
acid  to  litmus.  The  solution  becomes  clear  and  transparent  on 
the  addition  af  a  trace  of  alkali.  It  gives  a  very  faint  biuret  test, 
possibly  due  to  a  trace  of  proteid  carried  down  with  the  precipi- 
tate. Nitric  acid  gives  a  good  xanthoproteic  reaction.  la  this 
article  the  presence  of  tbe  hexone  bases  (histidine,  arginine, 
lysine)  in  bacterial  cells  has  been  indicated.  Tbe  methods  em- 
ployed were  those  of  Kossel  and  Ktitscber  {Ztsckr.pkysiol.  Chem., 
3i>  165,  (1900))  with  some  modifications.  A  similarity  between 
bacterial  and  other  proteids  is  thus  suggested  by  these  results. 
F.  P.  Underhill. 

The  Utillzatlonof  Vegetable  Proteid  by  the  Animal  Organism. 

By  Elbkbt  W.  RocKWOOD.  Am.  J.  Phynol..  11,  355-370. — 
These  experiments  were  carried  out  with  both  pure  and  impure 
preparations  or  vegetable  proteids  in  order  to  obtain  further  infor- 
mation regarding  the  utilization  of  these  vegetable  proteids,  and 
the  conditions  that  influence  their  utilization.  The  degree  of 
utilization  is  assumed  to  be  indicated  by  the  difference  between 
the  nitrogen  of  the  food  and  that  of  the  feces.  Experiments 
were  also  carried  out  to  determine  how  the  utilization  of  these 
proteids  is  influenced  by  cooking.  The  experiments  were  made 
upon  the  dog  and  man.  The  most  important  conclusion  to  be 
noted  from  this  research  is  that  if  tbe  vegetable  proteids  are  eaten 
without  being  removed  from  the  materials  associated  with  them, 
they  are  not  so  well  utilized  as  proteids  of  animal  origin.  Tbe 
utilization  is  somewhat  better  although  only  slightly  increased  by 
long  cooking.  The  following  table  shows  the  percentagesof  food 
nitrogen  excreted  in  tbe  feces. 

Nltro^eD  in  Teces. 
VegcUble  proteid.  Duiattoa  ef  cooking.  Percent. 

Meat  diet  (4  experiments) Uncooked  j.  1-6.6 

Norka  (malted  oata) "                              8.8 

Coane  oatmeal 5-8  minutes  19.7 

"  'S-4 

Rolled  oate "  13.8 

Oat  proteid "                              4.4 

"      "  10.5 

Zein "  33.4 

"     "  10.S 

Fine  oatmeal 4-6  hours  15.8 

"      "  144 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  the  Self-dlgestlon  of  Nucleoproteids.  By  Walter 
Jones.  Zischr.  pkysiol.  Chem.,  4at  35-55. — The  self-digestion  of 
the  nucleoproteid  of  tbe  thymus  gland  yields  xanthine,  a  small 
quantity  of  the  hypoxanthine,  and  uracil,  but  neither  guanine, 
adenine,  nor  thymine  appear,  although  the  last  three  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  mineral  acids  upon  the  thymus  nucleic  acid. 
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Xanthine  and  a  small  quantity  of  hypoxanthine  are  formed  as  a 
result  of  the  self-digestion  of  the  suprarenal  gland  ;  by  the  hy- 
drolysis of  these  glands  with  boiling  acids  guanine  and  adenine 
result.  In  this  case  of  autolysis  leucine  is  not  formed  in  any  ap- 
preciable quantity  although  there  is  available  an  excess  of  leudne- 
forming  material.  The  spleen  when  subjected  to  autolysis  yields 
quanine  just  as  well  as  in  the  hydrolysis  of  the  nucleic  acid.  On 
the  other  hand,  hypoxanthine  is  found  in  the  autolysis  while  one 
might  expect  to  find  adenine;  uracil  is  formed  instead  of  thy- 
mine and  cytosine,  which  are  formed  in  the  hydrolysis  of  nucleic 
acid.  The  results  of  these  experiments  speak  against  the  view 
that  different  hydrolytic  agents  attaclc  the  molecuk  on  different 
sides  and  hence  the  formation  of  such  different  products.  For 
the  methods  of  experimentation  employed  the  original  article 
must  be  consulted.  F.  P.  Underbill. 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY. 
The  Continuous  Advance  of  Electrochemistry.  Bv  Joseph 
W.  Richards,  Ph.D.  Trans.  Amer.  EUetrochem.  See.,  Vol.  V. 
— ^The  field  of  electrochemistry  is  divided  into  three  distinct  lines 
of  endeavor — tst,  the  investigation  and  classification  of  electro* 
chemical  phenomena — scientific  progress;  znd,  the  formulation  of 
a  satisfactory  and  all- comprehensive  electrochemical  theory — 
intellectual  progress;  and  3rd,  the  application  of  these  facts  to 
industrial  ends — industrial  progress.  /.  Investigation  and  Classi- 
fication of  Electrochemical  Phenomena. — The  work  of  collating  the 
literature  is  being  laboriously  carried  out  in  Germany  in  the  "Aus- 
fiihrliches  Handbuch' '  and  Dr.  Richardscalls  attention  to  the  many 
gaps  that  show  themselves  in  this  field  of  research.  Among  the 
workers,  both  past  and  present,  have  been  Davy  and  Faraday  who 
"laid  broad  the  experimental  foundations  of  this  science  by  the 
electrolytic  decomposition  of  many  of  our  most  common  chemical 
compounds."  Bunsen  worked  upon  the  rarer  metals,  Kohl- 
rausch,  specific  conductivities  ;  Beetz  and  Lorenz,  fused  salts ; 
Moissan,  high  temperature  work;  Hittorf,  Ostwald  and  Nernst, 
the  mechanism  of  electrolysis  of  solutions;  Faure,  the  calorimetric 
investigation  of  electrolytic  cells  in  operation;  A.  A.  Noyes  and 
L.  Kahlenberg  have  made  departures,  in  their  work  on  the 
electric  conductivity  of  solutions  at  high  temperatures  and  non- 
aqueous solutions,  respectively.  //.  The  Building  of  a  Compre- 
hensive Electrochemical  Theory.— ^'yi^i.  reference  to  the  theory  of 
electrolytic  dissociation  being  the  true  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  a  solution,  Dr.  Richards  says  "it  is  not  certainly  true"  and  be- 
lieves personally  that  in  solutions  the  solute  is  in  an  abnormal 
physical  state,  having  a  resemblance  to  the  gaseous  state  and 
that  in  some  cases  a  definite  compound  of  the  solute  with  the 
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solvent  exists  in  the  solutioc,  it  being  in  an  abnormal  physical 
state  but  not  abnormal  chemically.  The  author  believes  the 
theory  is  not  likely  to  be  proven  false  but  may  gradually  die  as 
something  else  explains  the  facts  better.  Researches  of  Professor 
J.  W.  L,.  Vogt,  of  the  University  of  Christiania,  on  the  nature  of 
fused  silicates  seems  to  point  to  physical  solution  rather  than 
chemical  combination.  ///.  The  Application  to  Industrial  Needs. 
— Some  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  this  section  are  :  A  million 
dollars  worth  of  copper  are  refined  monthly ;  100,000  horse- 
power are  consumed  in  producing  calcium  carbide ;  a  reduction 
m  the  cost  of  aluminum  from  $5  to  30  cents.  Sodium  in  about 
the  same  ratio.  With  regard  to  the  future  it  may  be  noticed 
that  electrolysis  applies,  ^rj^,  to  the  decomposition  of  the  most 
purified  chemical  compounds,  whose  decomposition  by  non- 
electrical methods  is  difficult  or  loo  expensive  ;  second,  high  tem- 
perature work  ;  third,  as  applied  to  ordinary  chemical  processes 
where  work  of  decomposing,  reducing,  or  perducing  is  done  to 
best  advantage.  The  most  abundant  oxide  in  the  solid  crust  of 
the  earth  is  silicon  oxide,  which  is  estimated  at  58.3  per  cent. 
and  Mr.  F,  J.  Tone,  of  Niagara  Falls,  has  been  the  first  to  pro- 
duce the  element  silicon  by  the  electric  furnace  on  a  large  scale. 
Electricity  may  also  be  well  used  to  take  off  the  "peak  of  the 
load  in  the  open-hearth  steel  furnace."  Calcium  bids  fair  to  be 
made  cheaply  by  electrical  methods  in  the  near  future.  This  is 
of  great  interest,  as  at  temperatures  above  red  heat,  calcium  is 
the  strongest  metallic  base  in  existence.  Magnesium  and  ber^'l- 
lium  may  be  used  in  alloys  to  advantage.  The  electrical  produc- 
tion of  ferro-alloys,  other  carbides  than  that  of  calcium,  the 
limitless  field  of  organic  chemistry  are  also  discussed. 

S.  P.  Sadtler. 

Notes  on  the  Industrial  Electrolysis  of  Water.      By  W.  S. 

Landis,  Trans.  Amer.  Electrochem.  Soc,  1904. — The  litera- 
ture on  this  subject  contains  works  by  M.  U.  Schoop  and  V. 
Engelhardt.  The  work  is  either  carried  out  in  acid  or  alkaline 
solutions,  lead  being  generally  used  in  the  first  case  and  iron  in 
the  latter.  Diaphragms  are  used  to  keep  the  gases  separate  and 
are  generally  of  iron  and  an  alkaline  electrolyte  is  used.  The 
diaphragm  is  composed  of  strips  which  admit  of  the  passage  of 
the  current  and  does  not  come  into  the  electric  circuit  because  of 
the  solution  offering  le.ss  resistance  than  the  metal  which  would 
give  rise  to  a  counter- electromotive  force.  In  an  apparatus  de- 
signed by  Professor  W.  S.  Franklin,  of  Lehigh  University,  about 
20  amperes  are  used,  voltage  3.8  and  an  efficiency  of  38  per  cent. 
With  power  at  $50  a  kilo-watt-year  a  cubic  meter  of  mixed  gases 
(two-thirds  hydrogen  and  one-third  oxygen)  would  be  4  to  6 
cents.  This  includes  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  the  cost  of 
the  plant.     The  same  amount  of  gas  from  zioc  and  sulphuric 
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acid  and  barium  peroxide  would  be  about  4.0  cents  at  prices  pre- 
vailing about  March  15th  of  this  year.  By  the  Linde  method  of 
producing  oxygen  from  liquid  air  the  ct^t  per  cubic  meter  of  50 
per  cent,  purity  is  i  to  2  cents.  This  makes  the  cost  of  diluted 
oxygen  alone  very  cheap  by  other  than  electrical  means. 

S.  P.  SADTtBR. 

Observations  In  the  Preparation  ot  Electrolytic  White  Lead. 
ByC.  F.  C4RRIKK,  Jr.,  A.C.  Trans.  Amer.  EUctrockem.  Sac., 
1904.. — The  original  patents  of  Luckow  (D.  R.  P.  91,707,  and 
105,143)  specified  that  1.5  percent- solution  of  a  mixture  of  90 
parts  sodium  chlorate  and  10  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  should  be 
electrotyzed  between  a  hard  lead  cathode  and  a  soft  lead  anode — 
carbon  dioxide  and  water  being  added  as  required.  It  was  found 
by  LeBIanc  that  the  carbon  dioxide  must  be  greatly  diluted  with 
air  to  get  a  true  white  lead.  The  process  of  Richards  and 
Roepper  (U.  S.  Patent  644,779)  consists  in  electrolyzing  a  5  per 
cent,  solution  of  a  mixture  of  i  part  sodium  sulphate  and  4.0  parts 
of  sodium  acetate  and  a  small  amount  of  some  nitrate  to  aid  the 
solution  of  the  anode.  With  a  current  density  of  100  to  200 
amperes  per  sq.  m.,  the  acetic  acid  ions  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
composed at  the  anode  yielding  carbon  dioxide  to  precipitate  the 
white  lead,  the  necessary  admixture  of  hydroxide  being  formed 
by  tlie  action  of  the  sulphite. 

Four  experiments  are  described  as  follows : 

1.  5  parts  of  air  to  i  part  carbon  dioxide  (instead  of  20). 
Volts  8-4  to  2.8. 

2.  1 .5  per  cent,  of  mixture  of  80  parts  sodium  chlorate  and  30 
parts  sodium  carbonate.  Volts  2.8  to  3.10.  Current  density  50 
amperes  per  sq.  m.     Carbon  dioxide  same  dilution  as  No.  i . 

3.  5  per  cent,  of  sodium  acetate  proportion  of  air  to  carbon  di- 
oxide. 2o,  to  I — copper  cathodes  and  sodium  carbonate  to  pre- 
vent deposition  of  lead  on  cathodes.     Volts  i  .6  to  2. 

^"4.  Solution  1.5  per  cent,  of  mixture  of  90  parts  sodium  chlo- 
rate and  10  parts  of  sodium  carbonate.  Air  to  carbonate,  aoto  i. 
Volts  2.1  to  2.8. 

Results. — Calculated  percentage  of  lead  for  white  lead,  79.46 
to  80,13. 


1 78.28       78.18  100.00  91.81 

a 78.89       78.74  97-91  97.71 

,       3 »<'-74       80.73  \oo.<x,  96,75 

4 80.74         80.81  99.67  98.43 

Copper  cathodes  reduce  the  voltage.  The  anode  precipitates 
badly  with  high  current  densities.  With  enough  hydroxide  to 
precipitate  white  lead,  spongy  lead  is  precipitated  on  the  cathode. 
Nitrates  have  a  higher  efficiency  than  chlorates. 

S.  P.  Sadtlbr. 
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Adaptability  of  Artificial  Qraphlte  Electrodes.      Bv  G.   L. 

Collins,  and  E.E.  Elec.  Ckem.  Ind.,  July,  1904. — The  chief 
points  in  favor  of  artificial  graphite  are  (a)  great  purity,  (^)  high 
electrical  conductivity,  (r)  lubricating  properties,  {d)  ease  of 
machining,  {e)  strength  and  resistance  to  oxidizing  and  disin- 
tegrating action.  They  can  be  used  for  electric  furnace  work 
without  waste  by  threading  a  joint  between  the  partly  worn  and 
shortened  electrode  and  the  new  section.  The  thread  is  given  a 
slight  taper  and  the  shoulders  are  faced  so  as  to  make  a  tight 
joint. 

The  cost  of  machining  both  ends  of  rods  6  and  8  inches 
in  diameter  is  about  50  and  60  cents  respectively,  and  the  losses 
of  about  3  inches  of  electrode  length  are  about  59  cents  and  97 
cents,  making  the  total  cost  of  a  6-inch  joint  $1.09  and  for  the  8- 
inch  joint  $1.57  or  about  11.5  percent,  of  the  cost  of  the  elec- 
trodes themselves  in  length  of  48  inches. 

As  to  the  carrying  power,  5000  amperes  may  be  used  with  8- 
inch  electrodes  without  appreciable  heating  at  the  joints  and  from 
3,000  to  4, .500  with  6-inch  electrodes,  while  not  more  than  1,500 
amperes  can  be  carried  efiBciently  with  amorphous  carbon  elec- 
trodes. S.  P.  Sadtler. 

itesults  of  an  Investigation  of  the  Durability  of  Paints  for 
tbe  Protection  ol  Structural  Work.  By  Robsrt  Job.  /.  Frank- 
lin Inst.,  July,  1904. — The  action  of  three  paints,  in  use  by 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroads,  under  conditions  of 
actual  service,  is  discussed  and  the  reasons  for  their  dififerent 
lasting  qualities  is  clearly  shown.  The  compositions  of  the  pig- 
ments are  as  follows  : 


Silica 9.35  17.07  34.10 

Alumina 4.44  5.06  19.56 

S«squioxide  of  iron 21.07  3>'74  13-34 

Sulphaie  of  limebydrated.  64.70  51.31  10.66 

Alkalies 0.44  (bydifi.)        a.9»  (by  diff.)       0,49 

Waler  coDibined  with  iron 

and  clay —  9.75 

Prussian  blue -■-•  3. 10 

Free  aulpb uric  add None  None  None 

Carbon  black . .  •  -  0.33 

Calcium  carbonate None  None  None 

Total,  100.00                    100.00  100.33 

Total  water  combined 11.88 

They  will  be  seen  to  each  contain  about  22  per  cent,  of  sesq&i- 
oxide  of  iron  and  78  per  cent,  of  inert  filler.  The  differences  in 
durability  were  quite  marked,  No.  12  being  the  best.  No.  10  in- 
termediate, and  No.  8  the  poorest.  As  they  were  so  similar  in 
chemical  composition,  the  differences  were  probably  physical. 

Microscopical  examination  showed  that  the  particles  in  No.  13 
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were  by  far  the  finest  and  they  varied  in  the  three  paints  in  the 
order  of  their  durability.  As  the  volumes  of  spheres  are  to  one 
another  as  the  cubes  of  their  diameters,  by  calculation,  it  ^as 
found  that  the  average  volume  of  particles  of  No.  8  pij^eut  was 
about  8,000  times  greater  than  that  of  No.  la. 

In-order  to  show  this  by  a  practical  test,  4partsof  the  pigment 
paste  are  mixed  with  10  parts  of  fine  raw  linseed  oil  and  a  few 
drops  are  placed  ou  glass  slides  placed  vertically  and  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  100  F.  The  slides  wet'e  then  examined  by 
means  of  the  microscope  at  a  point  one-half  inch  from  the  top. 

Besides  the  standard  pigments  ground  in  oil,  clay,  silex, 
gypsum,  barytes,  carbonate  of  lime  (whiting)  calcined  red  oxide 
and  yellow  ochre  were  tried  and  their  finene.ss  was  found  to  be 
about  the  order  here  given  with  ochre  the  finest. 

In  making  up  a  paint  the  greatest  durability  was  obtained  with 
natural  unhurned  ochre  with  almost  10  per  cent,  of  hydrated  sul- 
phate  of  lime  and  2.4  per  cent,  of  tinting  material. 

S.  P.  Sadtlbr. 


AQRICULTURAL  Ct1BMI5TRY. 

Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
I903-  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Yearbook,  1903,  728  pp. — In  addition 
to  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Department  during  the  year  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  usual  summary  of  informa- 
tion on  various  subjects,  the  Yearbook  for  1903  contains  32  mis- 
cellaneous semi-popular  articles  of  which  note  is  here  made  of 
those  of  more  or  less  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  agricultural 
chemistry. 

Some  results  of  investigations  in  soil  management  are  presented 
by  F.  H.  King.  The  discussion  relates  mainly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  southern  soils,  and  means  are  suggested  for  this  purpose. 
L.  F.  Kebler  discusses  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  attention  being 
given  to  early  instances  of  adulteration,  methods  of  analysis, 
factors  affecting  the  quality  of  drugs,  the  extent  and  nature  of 
adulteration,  importance  of  purity,  establishment  of  standards, 
and  the  proposed  study  of  drugs  and  their  preparation  by  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  The  artide  on 
"  Determination  of  Effect  of  Preservatives  in  Foods  on  Health 
and  Digestion,"  by  H.  W.  Wiley,  covers  essentially  the  same 
ground  as  Circular  13  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  noted  below. 
J.  H.  Shepard  gives  an  account  of  the  work  with  macaroni  wheat 
in  the  United  States,  and  R.  H.  True  discusses  the  culture  of 
drugplants.  "Wheat  Flour  and  Bread"  is  the  subject  of  an 
article  by  H.  Snyder  and  C.  D.  Woods  in  which  the  following 
subjects  are  discussed  :  Cereals  used  in  bread-making,  process  of 
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bread-tnaking,  losses  of  material  in  bread-making,  compositioii  of 
bread,  different  grades  of  flour,  digestibility  of  bread,  and  natri- 
tive  value  of  braid.  Tbe  finer  grades  of  flour  are  shown  to  be 
more  nutritions  than  the  coarser  grades,  although  the  latter  may 
be  especially  denrable  in  certain  cases  on  account  of  their  stimu- 
lating action  on  the  alimentary  tract.  C.  O.  Townsend  discnsses 
the  relation  of  sugar-beets  to  general  fanning  and  C.  M. 
Doi^berty  presents  statistical  information  on  the  industry  in  oil 
seeds.  Recent  progress  in  timber  preservation  is  reviewed  by 
H.  von  Schrenk.  It  is  believed  to  be  profitable  to  treat  inferior 
cheap  timbers,  and  preservatives  arc  recommended  for  fence 
posts,  structural  timber,  ties,  and  piling.  "  Some  Soil  Problems 
for  Practical  Farmers"  is  the  subject  of  a  general  article  by  E.  C. 
Chilcott,  in  which  the  importance  of  crop  rotations  is  especially 
emphasized.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Results  of  Borax  Experiment.  By  H.  W.  Wilkt.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Ckem.  Grc.  No.  15.  27  pp. — The  first  re- 
port on  the  investigations  being  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  to  determine  the  influence  of  various  substances  added 
to  foods  upon  digestion  and  health  appears  as  Bulletin  Xo.  84  of 
that  Bureau.  As  thenumber  of  copies  of  this  bulletin  is  very  limited, 
this  circular,  which  is  a  digest  of  the  bulletin,  has  been  prepared 
for  more  general  distribution.  Tbe  experiments  reported  were 
made  with  12  men  and  dealt  exclusively  with  tbe  influence  of 
boric  acid  and  borax.  The  plan  of  the  work  and  conclusions  are 
given  in  the  circular.  Five  series  of  experiments  varying  in 
length  from  30  to  70  days  were  conducted.  Each  experiment 
consisted  of  three  periods,  designated  fore  period,  preservative 
period,  and  after  period,  the  time  assigned  to  each  of  these  periods 
varying  in  the  different  experiments.  The  preservative,  either 
as  borax  or  boric  acid,  was  administered  during  the  second  period 
of  each  experiment,  in  the  food  or  in  capsules  and  in  quantities 
progressively  increased  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  limit 
of  toleration  by  each  individual.  Much  of  the  data  was  recorded 
by  the  subjects  themselves  who  were  placed  upon  their  honor 
and  required  to  continue  their  regular  habits  of  life  except  as 
regards  eating  and  drinking.  Medical  supervision  was  exercised 
by  an  officer  of  the  public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service. 

The  ratio  of  food  consumed  to  body  weight  was  not  appreciably 
affected  by  the  preservative.  In  general  tbe  preservative  tended 
to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  body.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the 
borax  and  boric  acid  was  excreted  by  the  kidneys.  Traces  were 
found  in  the  feces  and  considerable  quantities  in  the  perspiration. 
The  elimination  of  nitrogen  was  greatest  during  the  fore  period 
and  least  during  the  after  period.  The  elimination  of  phosphorus 
was  distinctly  increased  by  the  preservative.  No  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  metabolism  of  fat  was  observed.     The  preserva- 
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tive  showed  a  slight  tendency  to  lessen  the  oxidation  of  the  food 
in  the  body.  A  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  preserva- 
tive to  increase  the  total  solids  excreted  in  the  feces  and  to  de- 
crease the  total  solids  excreted  in  the  urine  was  observed.  Boric 
acid  tended  to  increase  the  acidity  of  the  urine  while  borax 
tended  to  lessen  the  acidity,  indicating  that  a  large  part  of  these 
preservatives  are  excreted  unchanged  in  chemical  composition. 
Where  a  trace  of  albumin  in  the  urine  was  normally  present  the 
preservative  tended  to  increase  the  amount.  Blood  examinations 
warranted  no  definite  conclusions. 

The  protracted  administration  of  4  grams  of  boric  acid  per 
day  or  its  equivalent  in  borax  resulted  frequently  in  nausea,  loss 
of  appetite  and  inability  to  perform  work  and  may  be  regarded 
as  the  limit  of  toleration.  In  many  cases  3  grams  produced  the 
same  symptoms.  It  is  considered  certain  that  a  normal  man 
could  not  long  continue  to  receive  3  grams  per  day.  In  some 
cases  less  than  3  grams  produced  marked  disturbances  of  nonnal 
conditions.  One-half  gram  administered  daily  for  50  days  showed 
nnfavorable  results  in  some  instances  and  it  is  believed  that  this 
amount  is  too  large  for  the  normal  man  to  receive  regularly. 
' '  On  the  other  hand  it  is  evident  that  the  nonnal  man  can  receive 
one-half  gram  per  day  of  boric  acid,  or  of  borax  expressed  in 
terms  of  boric  acid,  for  a  limited  period  of  time  without  much 
danger  of  impairment  of  health." 

It  is  concluded  that  "both  boric  add  and  borax,  when  con- 
tinuously administered  in  small  doses <for  a  long  period,  or  when 
given  in  large  quantities  for  a  short  period,  create  disturbances  of 
appetite,  of  digestion  and  of  health."  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Studies  on  the  Digestibility  and  Nutritive  Value  of  Bread 
at  the  rialne  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1899-1903. 
By  C.  D.  Woods  and  L.  H.  Mhrrill.  U.  S.  Depl.  Agr., 
Office  of  Expt.  Stas.  Bull.  No.  143,  77  pp. — The  digestibility  of 
bread  made  from  Graham  Sour,  entire  or  whole  wheat  Sour,  and 
standard  patent  flour  was  studied  in  32  digestion  experiments 
with  men.  The  results  are  summarized  along  with  the  results  of 
similar  experiments  previously  reported.  The  nutrients  of  bread 
when  eaten  alone  were  not  so  rompletely  digested  as  when  the 
bread  was  eaten  with  milk.  In  general,  white  bread  was  more 
digestible  than  entire  wheat  bread  and  entire  wheat  bread  more 
digestible  than  Graham  bread.  Although  the  Graham  flour  con- 
tained more  protein  than  the  white  flour,  the  results  showed  that 
a  pound  of  white  flour  furnished  more  digestible  protein  and 
more  energy  than  a  pound  of  Graham  flour.  On  the  other 
hand  much  less  patent  flour  than  Graham  flour  is  obtained  from 
the  same  quantity  of  wheat.  The  income  and  outgo  of  nitrogen 
was  determined  in  these  experiments.  The  digestibility  of  the 
protein  in  the  bread  made  from  the  different  grades  of  flour  was 
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also  determined  in  artificial  digestion  experiments,  the  results 
showing  that  the  pepsin  solution  used  acted  with  almost  equal 
readiness  upon  the  protein  of  all  three  kinds  of  bread.  An  in- 
vestigation of  methods  for  the  separation  of  feces  in  digestion 
experiments  is  also  reported  in  this  bulletin. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Entire  Wheat  Flour.  By  C.  D.  Woods  and  L.  H.  Mkrriu.. 
Me.  Agr.,  Expi.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  103.  pp.  6i-8o. — Studies  on  the 
composition,  digestibility,  and  nutritive  value  of  entire  wheat 
fiour  as  compared  with  patent  flour  and  Graham  flour  are  re- 
ported. It  is  estimated  that  100  pounds  of  standard  patent  flour 
are  equivalent  to  104.  pounds  of  entire  wheat  flour  as  regards 
digestible  protein  and  available  energy.  This  article  covers  to  a 
certain  extent  the  same  ground  as  the  bulletin  noted  above.  A 
milling  experiment  is  also  reported.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Wheat  and  Flour  lnv«stlgatloos.  By  H.  Snydbr.  Minn, 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Ball.  No.  85,  pp.  179-324.— Six  artides  are 
included  in  this  bulletin. 

The  characteristics  of  wheat  kernels  were  studied  with  a  view 
to  determining  physical  conditions  associated  with  high  and  low 
protein  content.  Light-weight  shrunken  seeds  showed  a  tend- 
ency to  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  protein  than  heavy-weight 
plump  seeds.  When  otherwise  perfect,  small  seeds  contained  less 
protein  than  large  seeds.  Comparisons  were  also  made  on  the 
basis  of  color  irrespective  of  size  or  weight.  The  dark-colored 
seeds  were  richer  in  protein  than  the  light-colored  seeds.  In 
selecting  seed  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  protein 
content  it  is  concluded  that  preference  should  be  given  to 
medium-sized,  heavyweight  and  dark-colored  flinty  seeds. 

A  study  was  made  of  the  composition  and  bread- making  value 
of  different  grades  of  flour  and  milling  products  produced  by  the 
roller  process.  Analyses  of  the  whole  wheat  and  the  different 
products  are  reported,  ' '  The  fifth  middlings  flour  produced  the 
best  quality  of  bread,  both  in  texture  and  color." 

The  relative  protein  content  of  wheat  and  flour  was  investi- 
gated. Numerous  analyses  were  made  of  wheat  and  the  princi- 
pal flour  products  from  3  mills.  In  general  the  clear  grade  flour 
was  found  to  contain  a  higher  percentage  of  protein  than  the 
original  wheat.  The  bran  and  other  offals  contained  a  lower 
percentage.  The  patent  flours  contained  less  protein  than  the 
clear  grade  flours  but  made  better  bread.  The  gliadin  content 
increased  with  the  grade  of  flour,  the  highest  amount  being  found 
in  the  first  patent  flour.  The  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  most 
nitrogenous  flours  are  not  always  produced  from  wheats  of  the 
highest  protein  content,  and  also  that  it  is  far  more  desirable  to 
secure  wheat  with  a  large  protein  content  in  the  endosperm  than 
wheat  with  a  large  protein  content  in  the  germ  and  bran. 
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Aq  examination  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  wheat  believed  to  be 
3,700  years  old  showed  3.94.  per  cent,  of  ash  in  the  kernels,  of 
which  41. 1  per  cent,  was  phosphoric  add.  The  protein  amouDted 
to  21.87  per  cent.  One  gram  yielded  4,086  calorics,  Thestarch 
grains  appeared  identical,  microscopically,  with  those  in  modern 
varieties  of  spelt. 

The  influence  of  storage  and  bleaching  npon  flours  was  studied 
with  results  indicating  that  there  is  no  danger  of  deterioration  in 
either  bread-making  properties  or  food  value  from  storage,  pro- 
vided the  flour  is  made  from  sound  wheat  and  stored  in  a  dry, 
well-ventilated  room,  and  also  that  there  is  no  gain  from  bleach- 
ing purified  flours  made  from  a  good  quality  of  wheat. 

The  results  of  experiments  concerning  the  relative  food  value 
of  Graham,  entire  wheat  and  straight  grade  flours  are  summarized 
from  Bulletin  126  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  previously  noted  in  this  Journal 
(R.  as,  333)-  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Report  of  the  Food  Commissioner.  By  E.  P.  Ladd.  N,  Dak. 
Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Hep.,  1904,  pp.  132-228. — This  is  a  detailed 
report  on  food  inspection  in  North  Dakota  during  1903.  During 
October,  November  and  December  a68  samples  were  examined, 
of  which  87  were  found  adulterated,  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Report  of  the  Chemist.  By  C.  H.  Jonbs.  VI.  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  Rep.,  1903,  pp.  191-203. — This  includes  suggestions  for  the 
testing  of  cream  by  the  Babcock  method  based  upon  the  results 
of  a  series  of  experiments  ;  analyses  of  9  species  of  edible  fungi, 
6  infant  foods,  and  miscellaneous  materials;  and  an  article  en- 
titled "On  the  Quantitative  Separation  of  Maltose  and  Lactose," 
by  C.  I.  Boyden,  reprinted  from  Vol.  24  of  this  Journal.  The 
water  content  of  the  mushrooms  varied  from  89  to  95  per  cent. 
The  dry  matter  contained  from  6.73  to  23.80  per  cent,  of 
ash,  ao.31  to  63.75  of  crude  protein  (N  X  6-25)1  4-38  to  29.76  of 
crude  fiber,  and  from  1.25  to  5.81  of  ether  extract.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  nitrogen  in  all  the  samples  was  found  to 
be  in  the  non-albuminoid  form.  The  same  species  taken  at  dif- 
ferent times  and  places  showed  marked  variations  in  composition. 
The  infant  foods  analyzed  were  lactated  food,  Eskay's  albumin- 
ized food,  peptogenic  milk  powder,  Horlick's  malted  milk, 
Mellin's  food,  and  cereal  milk.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Foods  and  Food  Control.  By  W.  D.  Bigblow.  U.  S.  Depl. 
Agr.,  Bureau  0/  Ckem.  Bull.  No.  69,  Part  VI,  pp.  463-503. — 
This  part,  completing  Bulletin  69,  is  a  digest  of  the  food  laws  in 
force  in  the  United  States  on  July  i,  1902,  and  serves  also  as  an 
index  to  the  parts  of  the  same  bulletin  previously  issued. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 
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Poods  and  Food  Coatrol.  By  W.  D.  Bigbi,ow.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bureau  of  Ckem.  Bull.  No.  83,  Part  I,  157  pp. — This  is  a 
compilatioa  of  Federal  and  State  legislatioa  enacted  during  the 
year  ended  July  i,  1903.  H,  W.  LawsOH. 

A  5ummary  of  Recent  American  Work  on  Feeding  Stuffs. 

By  C.  F.  Langworthy.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  oJUe  of  Expt. 
Stas.  Rep.,  1903,  pp.  513-536.— From  ^ptember,  1900,  to 
February,  1904,  the  period  covered  by  this  article,  analyses  of 
11,749  samples  of  feeding-stuffs  were  reported  in  the  United 
States.  Several  special  studies  were  made  and  numerous  feed- 
ing, digestion,  and  metabolism  experiments  were  conducted. 
This  article  summarizes  also  the  investigations  relating  to 
analytical  methods  and  the  poisonous  properties  of  certain  plants 
sometimes  eaten  by  farm  animals,  and  reviews  the  progress;made 
in  the  inspection  and  control  of  feeding-stuffs  in  the  United 
States  since  the  first  law  on  this  subject  was  passed  in  1897. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 
The  Composition  of  Texas  Cotton-seed  Meal.  By  H.  H. 
Harrington  and  G.  S.  Fraps.  Tex.  Agr.  Expt.  Sla.  Bull. 
No.  70,  15  pp. — Analyses  were  made  of  46  samples  of  cotton- 
seed meal,  representing  43  mills  and  34  counties.  The  nitrogen 
content  of  13  samples  was  between  7  and  7.5  per  cent.,  19 
samples  between  7.5  and  7,9  per  cent.,  and  14  samples  above  7.9 
per  cent.  It  is  noted  that  of  151  samples  of  cotton-seed  meal  ex- 
amined in  nine  other  states  only  8  samples  contained  above  7.5  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen.  The  conclusion  is  therefore  drawn  that  Texas 
cotton-seed  meal  on  the  average  is  richer  in  nitrogen  than  cotton- 
seed meal  from  other  sections  and  should  have  a  higher  com- 
mercial value.  The  nitrogen  content  was  highest  in  samples 
from  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  lowest  in  samples  from 
the  eastern  part.  It  is  suggested  that  this  difference  may 
possibly  be  due  to  a  difference  in  rainfall.  The  fat  content  of 
the  samples  varied  from  6.93  to  18.16  per  cent.,  the  data 
warranting  no  general  conclusions.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Tile  Chemical  Composition  and  Feeding  Value  of  Rice  Prod- 
ucts. By  C.  a.  Bsownb,  Jr.  La.  Agr.  Expt.  Sla.  Bull.  No. 
77.  PP-  430-458.— The  author  describes  the  structure  of  the  rice 
hull  and  kernels,  reports  analyses  of  rice  products,  discusses  the 
rancidity  of  rice  feeds  and  the  extraction  and  utilization  of  rice 
oil,  and  gives  the  results  of  digestion  experiments  with  rice  bran 
and  rice  polish.  In  experiments  with  steers  61  5  per  cent,  of  the 
dry  matter  in  rice  bran  and  84.6  per  cent,  of  the  dry  matter  in 
rice  polish  were  digested.  The  corresponding  coefBcients  for 
protein  were  64.7  and  65.6.  In  artificial  digestion  with  pepsin 
solutions,  however,  83.5  per  cent,  of  the  protein  in  rice  bran  and 
90.2  per  cent,  of  the  protein  in  rice  polish  were  digested.     It  is 
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believed  that  the  digestive  coeffidents  of  protein  as  commonly 
detennined  are  much  too  low  and  that  some  correction  should  be 
made.  The  feeding  of  rice  products  to  farm  animals  is  also 
discussed.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Cbemlcal  Work  on  Sorghum.  By  P.  S.  Sbivxr.  6".  C.  Agr. 
Bxpi.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  88,  pp.  20-31.  Analyses  of  soigham  grown 
in  varioDs  variety,  culture,  and  fertilizer  experiments  at  the  sta- 
tion are  reported.  The  results  show  that  where  proper  care  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  selection  of  seed,  sorghum  having  a  high  sugar 
content  and  coefficient  of  purity  and  admirably  adapted  for  syrup- 
making  can  be  grown  in  the  state.  H.  W.  LawsoN. 

ProgreM  of  the  Beet-sugar  lodustiy  la  the  United  States, 
1903.  By  C.  F.  Saylor.  Waskingi4m  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
1904.,  184  pp. — The  report  shows  continued  progress  in  this  in- 
dustry. During  the  year,  240,604  tons  ofsugar  were  manufactured 
as  compared  with  218,400  tons  in  1902,  The  culture  of  sugar- 
beets  is  discussed  at  considerable  length,  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Factors  of  AvallabtUty  of  Plant  Pood,  By  G.  S.  Pkafs. 
Atn.  Chan,  J.,  33t  1-13. — Four  factors  of  availability  are  con- 
sidered :  ( I )  Chemical,  referring  to  the  presence  of  plant  food  in 
forms  capable  of  being  taken  up  directly  by  plants;  (2)  physical, 
referring  to  the  enclosure  or  protection  of  chemically  available 
plant-food  by  soil  particles;  (3)  weathering,  referring  to  the  con- 
version  of  plant-food  into  chemically  available  forms  during  the 
growing  season  ;  and  (4)  physiological,  referring  to  thedtSerence 
in  the  power  of  plants  to  absorb  food.  Some  of  these  factors 
were  studied  experimentally  with  conclusions  expressed  by  the 
author  as  follows  :  "The  effect  of  weathering  under  different 
conditions  was  studied  on  three  soils,  the  chemically  available 
plant  food  being  measured  by  N/5  or  N/50  nitric  add.  The 
results  vary  somewhat  with  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Moisture 
alone  causes  an  average  increase  in  chemically  available  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soils.  The  increase  is  not  large. 
Calcium  sulphate  and  calcium  carbonate  cause  an  average  de- 
crease in  chemically  available  potash.  Calcium  carbonate  causes  a 
decrease  in  phosphoric  acid ;  calcium  sulphate  an  increase,  which  is 
especially  large  in  one  case.  The  presence  of  calcium  salts  in  a 
soil  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
extracted  by  N/5  nitric  acid.  Starch  or  sawdust,  in  decaying, 
decreases  the  chemically  available  phosphoric  acid,  but  in  each 
case  increases  the  potash,  as  much  as  100  per  cent,  in  one  case. 
Stable  manure  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  plant-food  in  it,  but 
for  its  action  in  liberating  potash.  Weathering  availability  can- 
not be  entirely  disregarded  in  considering  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  in  soils,  particularly  when  calcium  sulphate  or 
carbonate  or  much  organic  matter  is  present  in  the  soil," 

H.  W.  Lawson. 
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The  Water-soluMe  Plant  Pood  of  Soils.  Br  H.  Sntdbr. 
Proc.  Soc.  Prom.  Agr.  Set.,  1903,  pp.  25-31. — The  conclusion  is 
drawn  from  data  presented  that  over  81  per  cent,  of  the  phos- 
phoric add  of  a  wheat  crop  was  secured  from  forms  insoluble  in 
water.  The  article  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  critical  review  of 
Bulletin  23  of  tbe'Burean  of  Soils  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

CoDcemlDK  the  Function  of  Sodium  when  Used  In  Nitrate  of 
Soda.  By.  H.  J.  Whebi.bk,  B.  1,.  Hartwbll  and  G.  E. 
Adahs.  R.  /.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rep.,  1903,  pp.  237-267. — The 
literature  of  this  subject  is  reviewed  and  the  results  of  experi- 
ments at  the  station  are  reported  and  discussed.  When  employed 
in  amounts  furnishing  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen,  nitrate  of 
soda  was  frequently  more  effective  than  ammonium  sulphate. 
This  difference  was  not  believed  by  the  authors  to  be  attributable 
at  least  more  than  to  a  limited  extent  to  a  direct  manurial  action 
of  the  sodium,  but  due  chieBy  to  the  difference  in  the  chemical 
reaction  of  the  soil  brought  about  by  the  two  salts.  Xitrate  of 
soda  leaves  a  basic  readue  while  ammonium  sulphate  leaves 
sulphuric  acid  as  a  residual  product.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

A  Review  of  the  Results  of  Experiments  with  Nitrate  of 

Soda.  By  E.  B.  Voorhbbs.  N.  J.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  BuU.  No. 
172,  32  pp. — The  author  discusses  the  use  of  fertilizers  in 
general  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  particular  and  concludes  that  there 
are  at  least  two  suggestions  of  fundamental  importance  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  farmers: 
"(i)  That  the  constituents  nitrogen,  phosphoric  add,  and 
potash,  as  found  in  commercial  supplies  furnishing  these 
elements,  do  serve  as  plant-food,  nourishing  the  plant  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  in  home  manures,  and  should,  therefore, 
be  liberally  used,  in  order  to  guarantee  maximum  crops.  (2) 
Of  these  constituent  elements  nitrogen  is  of  especial  importance, 
because  it  is  the  one  element,  which,  in  its  natural  state,  must 
be  changed  in  form  before  it  can  be  used  by  the  plants.  Hence, 
its  application  in  an  immediately -available  form  is  espedally 
advantageous  for  quick -growing  vegetable  crops,  whose  market- 
able quality  is  measured  by  rapid  and  continuous  growth,  and 
for  those  field  crops  which  make  their  greatest  development  in 
spring,  before  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  change  of  the 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  into  forms  usable  by  plants." 

H.  W.  Lawson. 
Experiments  with  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers.    By  H.  J,  Pat- 
terson.    Md.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  No.  91.  pp.   25-53. — The 
author  discusses  the  sources  of  nitrogen,  assimilation  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  by  plants,  and  other  topics,  and  reports  the  re- 
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suits  of  a  ooosiderable  number  of  experiments  with  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  conducted  at  the  Maryland  Station.   H.  W.  La,wson. 

Paris  Qreen  Spraying  Experiments.  By  J.  K.  Haywood. 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chem.  Bull.  No.  82,  32  pp.— The 
experiments  reported  in  this  bulletin  were  carried  out  by  the 
D^rtment  of  Agriculture  in  cooperation  with  several  experi- 
ment stations  and  had  for  their  object  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  soluble  arsenious  oxide  which  may  be  present  in  Paris 
green  without  causing  injury  to  foliage.  When  sprayed  without 
the  use  of  lime,  6  per  cent,  of  soluble  arsenious  oxide  in  Paris 
green  was  found  to  be  safe  for  apple  and  pear  trees  and  4  per 
cent,  for  plum  trees.  When  used  with  lime,  7  per  cent,  was  re- 
garded as  safe  for  apple  and  pear  trees,  5  to  6  per  cent,  for  plum 
trees,  and  4  to  5  per  cent.,  for  peach  trees  The  author 
recommends  the  use  of  lime  in  all  cases.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Proceedlnss  of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  Held  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  November  19,  ao,  and  ai,  1903.  Edited  byH.  W. 
WiLBY.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chem.  Bull.  No.  81,  252 
pp. — This  is  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings.  A  summa- 
rized account  has  already  appeared  in  this  Journal,  aG,  R.  73. 
H.  W.  Lawson. 

Resume  of  Investigations  since  1893  at  the  Wisconsin  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Wis.  Agr.  Expt.  Sla.  Rep., 
^9'>3>  4'4  PP- — This  report  summarizes  concisely  the  work  of  the 
station  from  1893  to  1903.  As  the  investigations  have  covered  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  and  have  been  very  fruitful  in  their  re- 
sults, a  report  of  this  character  is  exceptionally  valuable.  Chem- 
ical studies  have  entered  largely  into  many  of  the  lines  of  work, 
H.  W.  Lawson. 

Organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Bureau  of  Chem.  Ore.  14,  15  pp. — In  addition  to  state- 
ments concerning  the  organization  and  work  of  the  Bureau,  the 
circular  contains  a  complete  list  of  the  publications  of  the 
Bttreaa.  H.  W.  Lawson. 


PATENTS. 

January  26,  1904. 

750,361.  Henri  Harmet,  St.  Etienne,  France.  EleetPO- 
metallargy  of  Iron.  Ore  and  reducing  materials  are  charged 
in  an  electric  furnace  with  an  excess  of  carbon  and  exclusion  of 
air,  the  interior  of  the  furnace  being  under  pressure. 

750.37I-  Hugo  Karl,  Sockeuheim,  and  Jean  Schmidt',  Mann- 
heim, Germany.     Artiflolal  leather.     Two  layers  of  wadding 
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with  fibers  at  right  angles  are  impregnated  with  *  solution  of 
white  burnt  vitriol  3  ;  in  poppy  oil  97  per  cent,  is  mixed  with 
fibrin  glue  80,  fish  oil  10,  extract  of  leather  and  potash  2  each, 
and  camphor  6  parts  are  diluted  with  hot  water  to  So  or  90  per 
cent.,  removing  the  excess  of  liquid  and  drying  the  same,  thick- 
ening it  with  caoutchouc  i  to  benzene  50,  and  Borneo  mort  and 
resin,  equal  parts,  finally  drying  and  finishing. 

750,493-4.  Alfred  Schutt,  Charlottenburg,  Germany,  Gen- 
erating motive  power.  The  first  for  mixing  methyl  chloride 
and  water,  vaporizing  the  methyl  chloride,  using  it  to  drive  an 
engine  while  leaving  the  water  in  a  liquid  condition.  The  second 
mixes  sulphurous  acid  with  a  mineral  oil,  vaporizes  and  uses  the 
add,  the  oil  being  left  in  a  liquid  condition. 

750,513.  Wm.  H.  Wherry,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Flux  for 
uniting  copper  and  steel.  Red  phosphorus  and  muriatic  add, 
enough  to  form  a  paste,  may  be  added  to  the  molten  metal  used 
in  wdding  the  ends  of  rails. 

750,541.  John  W.  H.  James,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  White  lead. 
A  mixture  of  lead  oxide,  water  and  a  little  add  is  heated  and 
treated  with  acetic  acid  and  carbon  dioxide,  whereby  a  carbonate 
is  made  which  is  subjected  to  oxygen. 

750,548.  Philip  F.  Lenhart,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.  Assignor 
to  Old  Colony  Corkwood  Co.,  Portland,  Me.  Corkwood.  Cal- 
dum  chloride  and  glycerin  Vh  each,  sodium  carbonate  i,  glue  8, 
water  32,  and  cork  60  parts  by  weight,  may  be  molded  or  cut. 

750,575.  Richard  Blume,  Magdeburg,  Germany.  Varaisb 
BUbStltate.  Rosin  pitch  50,  drying  oil  200,  and  non-drying  oil 
20,  are  mixed  at  150°  C.  and  added  to  rosin  oil  in  the  proportion 
of  10  to  80  parts.  2^  parts  of  manganese  resinate  and  1%  lead 
resinate  are  then  added. 

750,627.  Max  Engelmann.  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Assignor 
toFarbenfabrikenElberfeldCo.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Dlalkyl 
barblturle  aoid.  Guanidine  and  the  ethyl  ester  of  diethyl 
cyano-acetic  acid  are  condensed  with  sodium  ethylate  and  then 
treated  with  hot  sulphuric  acid  to  split  off  the  two  imino  groups 
in  2,4-position  from  the  resulting  5-ethyl-2,4-diimino-6-oxy- 
pyrimidine. 

750,682.     James  McCormack,  Chicago,  III.     BoUer-Oleanlnir 
compound.    Hemlock  extract  270,  soda-ash  15a,  and  water  130 
parts  are  mixed  and  evaporated  to  a  dry  compound. 
PBBSUASY  3,  1904. 

750,833.  Andrew  A.  Dunham,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor 
to  Casein  Co.  of  America,  of  New  Jersey.  Food  Casein.  Casein 
is  dissolved  in  sodium  bicarbonate,  pepsin  or  other  digestive 
agent  added  and  the  whole  dried  on  a  revolving  cylinder  at  not 
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less  than  212°  F.  The  dried  casein  is  then  disintegrated,  forming 
a  light  flocculent  powder. 

750,871.  Adolf  J.  Marschall,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Battery 
flidd.  Zinc  chloride  80,  ammonium  chloride  6,  and  water  100 
parts. 

750,905.  James  T.  South,  Brighton,  England.  Artificial 
slate.  Composed  of  Portland  cement  2000,  ferric  oxide  2,  vege- 
table blue  black  50,  permanganate  of  potash  i  and  color  to  suit. 
The  mass  is  molded  and  cured,  during  which  process  it  is 
occasionally  drenched  with  water. 

750,945.  Albert  Buscb,  Brunswick,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Bauer  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Germany.  Water-SOlnble  albuminoids. 
Albuminoids  soluble  in  alkali  are  combined  with  alkali  salts  of 
fatty  acid  substituted  glycerin  phosphoric  acids,  such  as  stearyl 
glycerin  phosphoric  acid,       (See/,  prakt.  Ckem.  (a),  28,  240.) 

750,986.  Valentin  Lapp,  Leipzig,  Germany.  InSlde  COatlng: 
tor  fermenting:  vessels.  A  solution  of  galls  is  applied  to  the 
inside  of  metal  vessels  and  allowed  to  act  for  several  hours,  then 
repeated,  and  a  boiling  solution  of  hops  applied,  then  a  coating 
of  shellac,  then  a  solution  of  raw  gypsum  which  is  dried  and 
finally  the  vessel  is  filled  with  boiling  raw  gypsum  solution  with 
some  thick  beer  or  worts,  the  boiling  being  continued  five  to  six 
hours. 

751,038.  Thomas  R.  Wollaston,  Manchester,  England.  Ap- 
paratus for  oontlnuoas  deeantation.  A  series  of  corrugated 
plates  arranged  one  over  the  other  in  a  tower,  and  the  plates  all 
pivoted  in  the  center  and  connected  together  so  as  to  be  inclined 
first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other.  The  current  of  liquid  flows 
upwards. 

751,076.  Arthur  Hough,  Dover,  N.  J.  Nitrated  carbohy- 
drate. Contains  16V,  per  cent,  nitrogen,  its  constitution  ex- 
pressed by  C,^„(NO,),0„,  a  stable  orange- colored  powder  of 
high  explosive  power  and  silky  feel,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether 
and  dilute  ammoninm  hydroxide,  soluble  in  ether-alcohol  and 
acetic  ether,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.     Made  from  corn-starch. 

751,080.  Friedrich  Kruger,  Berlin,  Germany.  Flre-proot 
bricks.  A  liquid  mass  of  an  alkaline  silicate  is  heated  and 
thickened  with  unburat  gypsum  and  a  little  asbestos  to  a  plastic 
mass  which  is  molded  and  burned  at  a  red  heat. 

751,085.  Leon  P.  Lowe,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Oas  apparatus. 
A  tower  filled  with  brick  checker-work  has  two  combustion 
chambers,  one  in  the  middle  the  other  near  the  top,  a  pipe  con- 
necting the  ash-pit  in  the  bottom  of  the  tower  with  the  top,  and 
a  steam  feed  delivery  pipe  into  the  npper  combustion  chamber. 
Hydrocarbon  fuel  is  fed  into  the  end  chamber,  mixed  with  steam, 
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and  the  resalting  gas  sent  through  the  tower  and  delivered  at  the 
bottom. 

751,170.  Alexander  Kollrepp,  Berlin,  and  Alfred  Wohl, 
Charlottenburg,  Germany.  Paplfyins^  BUg^ap  Juiee.  The 
solution  is  electrolyzed,  at  the  same  time  adding  lead  saccharate 
which  is  afterwards  decomposed  by  alkali  for  le-use. 

751,17a.  George  T,  Howard,  LaGrange,  Ind.  Assignor  one- 
half  to  Wm.  J.  Applegate,  Chicago,  III.  Artlflclal  fuel.  Loam 
55,  coal  screenings  25,  sawdust  5,  petroleum  3,  oil  meal  and  milk 
of  lime  3  each,  paraffin  and  dissolved  glue  one  each,  and  tar  4 
parts. 

751,187.  Stanislaw  Lewialc,  Warsaw,  Russia.  Bleaohlnff 
oils.  A  jacketed  vertical  boiler  has  an  elaborate  stirrer  and  an 
air  blast  with  suitable  feed  and  delivery  pipes, 

751,216.  Karl  Stephan  and  Frederick  Kaiser,  Berlin,  Ger- 
many.  Assignors  to  E.  Schering,  same  place.  Acidyl  deriva- 
tives of  ruflgr&lllo  add.  A  purgative  medicine  made  by  the 
reaction  of  rufigallic  add  alkyl  ethers  on  an  acidyl  reagent,  form- 
ing a  yellow-brown  powder  insoluble  in  water,  difBcultly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

751,280.  Calocero  Giglio  and  Bachir  Zaonche,  Paris,  France. 
Adhsalve.  Roasted  potato  starch  2  parts  are  dissolved  in  100 
parts  boiling  water,  and  15  parts  of  gas  pitch,  acetic  acid  3, 
tallow  I,  and  glue  5  parts  are  mixed  and  the  whole  heated  to 
100°  C.  used  for  briquetting. 

751.303.  Michel  Rrouchkoll,  Paris,  France.  X-ray  tube. 
An  auxiliary  tube  is  attached  to  the  main  tube  and  filled  with 
minute  fragments  of  glass  to  regulate  the  vacuum  in  the  main 
tube. 

751,350.  Joseph  M.  Schutz,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  BoUer 
furnace.  A  combustion  chamber  is  made  below  the  level  of 
the  ash-pit,  into  which  a  blast  of  air  forces  a  spray  of  hydro- 
carbon fuel  in  a  tangential  direction  so  as  to  establish  a  whirl, 
whereby  perfect  combustion  of  the  mixed  air  and  fuel  is  assured 
in  the  fire-box. 

75i<399-  Guy  R.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111.  Reclaim  I  Dg:  flue 
dust  from  Mesaba  Iron  ore.  The  dust  is  mixed  with  salt, 
heated  to  2000°  F.,  whereby  the  mixture  is  fused  and  stirred  to 
form  suitable  lumps  for  use  in  the  blast-furnace. 

751,401.  Edward  H.  Miller,  London,  England.  Treating 
refraotorjr  orea.  Lead  zinc  ores  are  mixed  with  sJlicious 
matter  and  pitch,  briquetted,  packed  checkerwise  open  in  a 
furnace,  sprinkled  with  lime  and  the  zinc  volatilized,  the  lead  and 
silver  remaining  in  the  residue  which  is  smelted. 

751,428.  Albert  Busch,  Brunswick,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Bauer  &  Co.,  Berlin,  Germany.     Soluble  albamlns.      Alkali- 
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soluble  albumins  are  combined  with  alkali  salts  of  hezite  substi- 
tuted phosphoric  acid,  such  as  maunite,  dulcite  or  sorbite  phos- 
phoric acid.     See  Carre  :  Compt.  Rend.,  1903,  p.  306. 
PBBRCAKV  9,   1904. 

751,444.  William  J.  Armbruster,  St.  Louis,  Mo,  Pigment. 
Ztcc  ores  are  treated  with  au  acid  solvent  as  nitric,  the  solution 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  and  filtered,  the  fil- 
trate treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  again  filtered,  and  the 
various  precipitates  mixed. 

751,454.  Lewis  A.  Brown  and  Dwight  Tredway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  CompOBtte  pipe.  Sulphur  is  melted,  cement  and  sand 
mixed  in,  and  the  coating  applied  to  galvanized  sheet-metal  pipe 
while  in  a  plastic  state. 

751,468.  Melvin  W.  Cottle,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Fuel  block. 
Aligned  to  Coaleo  Fuel  Manufacturing  Co.,  same  place.  Com- 
minuted coal  85,  sawdust  8,  rosin  5,  and  glue  2  parts  are  mixed 
and  steamed  at  250°  F.,  then  molded  into  blocks. 

75i>SS4'  William  G.  Pope,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Eflervesoent 
Ink  tablet.  Nut  galls  3,  copperas  2,  gum  arable  2,  sodium  bi- 
carbonate 4.,  citric  acid  3,  sugar  t,  tartaric  acid  4,  oxalic  acid  3, 
and  soluble  blue  2  parts, 

751,605.  Max  Bielefeldt,  Berlin,  Germany.  Priming 
powder.  Trinitronaphthalene  25,  dinitronaphthol  sulphonate  of 
diaminophenol  10,  mercury  sulphocyanate  30,  and  potassium 
chlorate  35  per  cent. 

751,648,  Noah  V.  Hybinette,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Treating 
copper  ores.  A  mixture  of  the  crushed  ore  and  a  salt  of  an 
alkaline  metal  is  roasted,  a  reducing  agent  as  carbon  is  added  to 
make  an  insoluble  copper  salt  which  is  separated  from  the  gangue 
mechanically. 

751,664,  Thomas  T,  Lyman,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Assignor  to 
H.  W.  Johns,  Manville  Co.,  N.  Y.  inSQlatlngr  material. 
Plaster  of  Paris  is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  short  fibered  asbestos 
in  a  solution  of  sodium  silicate,  dried  and  soaked  in  dilute 
sodium  silicate,  compressed  and  dried,  and  these  operations  re- 
peated, then  burning  to  vitrifaction  and  buf&ng  the  surface. 

751.711.  Blwood  O.  Baylor,  Adrian,  Mich.  Building:  bloek. 
The  body  of  the  block  is  made  of  wood  fiber  2,  sand  and  Portland 
cement  each  i  part,  and  the  surface  is  of  gravel  3,  and  Port- 
land cement  i  part. 

751.712.  Victor  Bermont.  Paris,  France.  Hydrated  zIho 
■ulphlde.  Ammonia  is  added  to  the  crushed  ore  and  the  mix- 
ture filtered,  to  the  ammoniacal  liquor  a  solution  of  a  soluble  sul- 
phide is  added  to  precipitate  melals  other  than  zinc  as  insoluble 
sulphides,  again  filtering  and  drying  or  adding  sodium  sulphide 
to  precipitate  pure  zinc  salts. 
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751,724.  Max  Engelmann,  Blberfeld,  Germany.  Assignorto 
Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Process  of  making  dlalkyl 
barbitario  add.  Thiourea  and  dialkyl  cyano-acetic  ester  are 
condensed  witli  alkaline  alcoholates  the  imino  group  in  position 
4  split  oS  by  acids  from  the  resulting  5-dialkyl-3-thio~4-imino-6- 
oxypyrimidiQc,  and  finally  adding  nitric  acid  to  desulphurize  the 
resulting  5-ethyl-2-thio-4-6-dioxypyrimidine. 

751,751.  Boaz  D.  Pike,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Explosive. 
Ordinary  gunpowder  or  a  similar  compound  is  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  and  the  grains  coated  with  china  nut  oil  (a  drying  oil), 
or  may  coat  the  saltpeter  and  afterwards  add  the  sulphur  and 
charcoal. 

751. 753-  Nathaniel  B.  Powter,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  PhOSphorlo 
aotd.  Edward  H.  Fallows,  executor  of  said  Powter.  A 
suitable  phosphate  rock  is  heated  in  a  closed  retort  and  the 
fumes  are  exhausted  and  are  forced  into  water,  the  acid  being 
dissolved  therein. 

751,807.  Heinrich  Poettner,  Dortmund,  Germany.  Explosive. 
Ammonium  nitrate  83,  copper  oxalate  5,  dinitrobenzene  1,  and 
turmeric  11  per  cent. 

751,897.  Guido  Bodlander,  Brunswick,  Germany.  Deter- 
mining the  amount  of  C&Pbon  dtoxldO  In  grasSS.  The  gases  are 
passed  through  galvanic  batteries  in  which  they  develop  an 
electromotive  force  proportional  to  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
contained  in  them,  two  batteries  being  included  in  the  same 
circuit  but  opposed  to  each  other,  whereby  the  action  of  the  free 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  is  neutralized  and  a  variety  of  materials 
may  be  used  as  electrodes  and  electrolytes. 

751,941,  Emile  Raynaud,  Spy,  and  Leon  Pierron,  Jette  St. 
Pierre,  Belgium.  Sulphuric  anhydride.  The  gaseous  mixture 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  is  first  brought  in  contact  with  a 
catalytic  mass  at  a  temperature  less  than  that  of  reaction,  and  is 
then  brought  in  contact  successively  with  catalytic  masses  at  in- 
creasing temperatures,  till  dissociation  begins,  then  finally  mak- 
ing contact  with  a  mass  at  a  lower  temperature  adapted  to  recom- 
bine  any  gases  that  have  been  dissociated. 

751.972-3.  Rudolf  Berg,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Assignor  one-half  to 
Ferdinand  Wenig,  same  place.  Process  and  apparatus  for 
ffeneratlngr  motor  flaids.  A  combustible  gas  is  mixed  with  air 
and  subjected  to  isotbennal  compression  with  water  which  is 
afterwards  separated,  then  igniting  the  compressed  heated  gas  10 
a  closed  vessel  and  bringing  the  ignited  mixture  in  direct  contact 
with  the  hot  water  in  the  closed  vessel.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a  boiler,  in  the  lower  part  of  which  is  a  furnace  opening  at  the 
top  into  the  water  space  of  the  boiler,  and  means  for  supplying 
gas  under  pressure. 
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751.981.  G«orge  W.  Oordon.Pliiladelphia,  Pa.  Asagnor  to 
Henry  Arzt  and  Julius  Sostmann,  same  place.  Praserrlntf 
wood.  It  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  calcium  hydroxide,  sugar 
and  glycerol. 

75i>990-  John  McGlashan,  Cawnpore,  India.  Making  SUflnr. 
I'he  sugar  solution  is  "  pitched"  with  a  yeast  that  cannot  invert 
saccharose  but  does  decompose  invert  sugar  into  alcohol  and 
carbon  dioxide  and  before  final  concentration  and  crystallization 
the  alcohol  is  driven  off. 

FBBBUAKT  16,  1904. 

753,054.  Bwald  Engels,  Dusseldorf,  Germany.  Treating 
Iron  and  steel.  The  metals  are  heated  to  annealing  temperature 
with  silicon  carbide  and  sodium  sulphate,  whereby  the  iron  is 
carbonized, 

753,064.  James  0.  Green  and  Harry  T.  Martin,  Whitewater, 
Wis.  ConMlidatincr  peat.  The  fiber  of  the  peat  is  destroyed 
by  grinding  to  a  fine  powder  and  then  hammering  it  with  such 
rapidity  as  to  produce  suflicient  heat  to  release  tar  enough  to 
bind  the  whole  tc^ther. 

752,116.  John  J.  C.  Smith  and  Michael  Smith,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Floor  eOTerln^.  Asbestos  board  is  saturated  with  a  solution  of 
restn  in  gasoline  and  compressed. 

753,165.  Wilhelm  Hasenbach,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Verein  chemischer  Pabriken,  same  place.  Apparatus  for 
making  snlphuple  anhydride.  Alternate  sheets  of  platinized 
fabric  and  wire  netting  are  clamped  in  frames  whicb  are  slid  into 
place  through  openings  in  the  side  of  the  contact  chamber,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  a  gas-tight  joint. 

752,286.  Herbert  H.  Dow,  Midland,  Mich.  Assignor  to  the 
Dow  Chemical  Co.,  same  place.  FraotlODlng:  bromine  apart 
from  chlorine.  Brine  containing  bromine  is  oxidized,  then 
blown  with  little  air  to  obtain  the  purest  bromine,  which  is  re- 
covered by  sodium  carbonate,  then  blowing  out  the  rest  of  the 
bromine  by  mucb  air  and  absorbing  it  in  natural  brine. 

753,320.  Jose  Baxeres  de  Alzngaray,  Bromley,  England. 
Bxtraotlns^  metals.  Ores  of  copper,  lead,  silver  and  zinc  or 
similar  mixtures  are  treated  with  acidulated  solutions  of  alkaline 
chlorides  which  disintegrate  the  ore  and  dissolve  the  copper 
which  is  leached  out,  and  the  remaining  ore  roasted  and  leached 
in  a  similar  manner  to  obtain  lead,  the  zinc  being  dissolved  and 
precipitated  by  an  alkaline  earth  oxide  and  distilled. 

753,333-  Rudolf  Berendes,  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Sensitizing 
dye.  Assigned  to  Parbenfabriken  of  Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Diethyl  salphate  is  made  to  act  on  quinaldine  and  the 
product  is  treated  with  caustic  alkali,  giving  dark  crystals  of 
metallic  luster,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  attd  chloroform  violet. 
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insolable  in  ether,  benzene  and  ligroin,  and  sensitive  for  distinct 
colors  of  the  spectram. 

753,331.  Herbert  H.  Dow.  Assignor  to  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
all  of  Midland,  Mich.  Fpaetlonlng:  bromine  from  chlorine.  A 
limited  amount  of  air  is  passed  through  oxidized  brine  to  remove 
the  purest  bromine  which  is  absorbed  in  caustic  soda;  this  treat- 
ment  is  repeated  obtaining  a  less  pure  bromine,  and  finally  a 
large  quantity  of  air  is  blown  through  and  the  impure  brominated 
air  is  absorbed  in  natoral  brine. 

753,359.  John  J.  Reed,  Labelle,  Mo.  Syrap.  Granulated 
sugar,  43,  brown  sugar  26,  strained  honey  10,  cream  of  tartar 
0.3,  and  water  to  suitable  consistency. 

753,388.  Arthur  Eichengrun,  Elberfeld,  and  Adolf  Braun, 
Muhlhausen,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York, 
X.  Y.  Sensitive  phOtoe:raphto  emalSlOD.  A  sensitizing  sub- 
stance as  AgNO,  is  combined  with  alcohol-soluble  acetyl  cellulose 
of  No.  734,133. 

753.393.  FranlcJ.  Gardner,  Chicago,  III.  Caring  meats. 
The  meat  is  packed  in  a  water-tight  box  with  movable  cover,  and 
sprinkled  with  sodium  chloride  and  sugar,  etc.,  the  cover 
weighted  down  on  the  meat  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the  juice  and 
form  a  brine  in  which  the  meat  cures. 

753,453.  August  B.  Hobman,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.  As- 
signor to  Charles  J.  Tagliabue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  SeearlngT 
measarlng:  Instraments  eentrally  In  bottles,  ete.  A  re- 
movable collar  with  hinged  compression  bolts  is  made  to  fit  under 
the  flange  or  lip  of  a  bottle,  the  compression  bolts  being  adapted 
to  turn  up  and  engage  with  a  cap  that  fits  over  the  cork  and  is 
provided  with  a  central  tube  to  carry  a  thermometer  or  similar 
instrument. 

752.485-6-7.  All  to  Leonard  S.  VanWestrnm,  Berlin,  Get- 
many.  .  SpplnkllnST  streets.  The  first  is  for  a  solution  of  a 
soluble  salt  as  calcium  chloride  and  a  non-volatile  oil,  the  second 
for  90  parts  water  and  10  parts  oil  on  the  road  and  the  last  is  for 
mixing  the  dust  of  the  road  with  mixed  oil  and  water  and  thus 
forming  a  concrete  mass  on  the  road. 

753,562.  Paul  Julius,  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine.  Assignor  to 
Badiscbe  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  same  place.  Red  azo  dye.  4- 
chloraniline  5-sulpho  acid  is  made  to  react  on  jd-naphthol,  giving 
the  red  dye  which,  on  treatment  with  stannous  chloride  and  hy- 
drochloric add,  regenerates  the  sulpho  add  and  a-amino-j^- 
naphthol. 

FEBRUARY  33,   1904. 
752,660.     Mary  A.  Dillard,  Selroa,  Ala.      lolngr*       Powdered 
sugar  32,  gum  arable  4,  cream  of  tartar  7,  and  egg  suffident  to 
make  a  paste. 
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753,677.  Nicholas  Heinz  and  Hermann  Hegeler,  Lasalle,  111. 
Haklng^  BnlphuFle  acid.  Nitrogen  compounds  from  any  part 
of  the  apparatus  are  mixed  with  the  sulphur  gases  entering  the 
Glover  tower. 

752,744.  Nicholas  Zelinsky,  Moscow,  Russia.  OFganlo 
aelds.  Petroleum  derivatives  are  chlorinated,  and  then  subjected 
to  the  action  of  magnesium  and  carbon  dioxide,  whereby  such 
acids  are  obtained  as  CjHj.COOH  and  C„H„COOH. 

752,804.  George  Rowland,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Dyestufl.  A 
hard  cake  readily  soluble  in  cold  water  consisting  of  soap  com- 
bined with  an  aniline  dye  which  is  direct  dyeing,  needing  neither 
acid  nor  alkaline  mordant. 

752,927,  Heinrich  F.  D.  Schwann,  St,  Louis,  Mo.  Making 
alatntnum  sulphate.  Aluminous  materials  containing  iron  are 
cbloridized  to  convert  the  iron  into  ferric  chloride,  which  is  then 
volatilized  and  removed  thereby,  then  by  roasting  the  silica  is 
rendered  insoluble,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  form  a  sul- 
phate, air  being  blown  through  the  mixture. 

752.947-  Wilhelm  Bauml,  Ludwigshafen  on  Rhein.  Assignor 
to  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  Ludwigshafeu,  on  Rhein, 
Germany.  OFgraOlc  aold.  An  acetate  is  caused  to  react  with 
the  sodium  salt  of  chlorsulphonic  acid  to  form  acetic  anhydride, 

752,951,  Myron  G,  Brownell,  Denver,  Col.  Rubber-llk6 
gram.  The  gummy  particles  contained  in  the  plant  picradenia 
Horibunda  utilis  are  caused  to  agglomerate  by  a  light  hydrocarbon 
like  gasoline  into  a  plastic  rubber  substitute. 

752,95a.     As  above  for  the  product  thereof. 

752,988.  Richard  A.  Leigh,  Denver,  Colo.  Assignor  to 
Western  Rubber  Co.,  same  place.  RabbOF  Substitute.  The 
material  of  752,952  is  vulcanized  with  sulphur,  coloring-matter, 
etc.,  being  added. 

753,060.  Thomas  J.  Ford,  Geneva,  Ohio.  Assignor  two-thirds 
to  Frank  S.  Turner  and  Charles  S.  Gladding,  same  place.  RazOF 
BtFOp  dresseF.  Babbitt  metal,  tie  and  zinc  i  part  each  to  36 
parts  of  lead.     Graphite  is  excluded. 

753,097.  Otto  Palm,  Jr.,  and  Wm.  T.  Blomberg,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  Assignors  to  the  Palm  Letter  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Etohing  on  metal  suFfaees.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  coated  with 
gum,  the  design  printed  on  the  gum  in  an  ink  of  asphalt  and 
beeswax,  the  uncovered  gum  removed  from  the  paper  and  a 
light  coating  of  asphalt  given  the  paper  and  the  metal 
surface;  the  design  is  transferred  and  the  paper  soaked  off  with 
water,  the  plate  then  etched  with  acid,  and  the  design  removed 
with  equal  parts  of  turpentine  and  alcohol. 
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753,144.  Isidor  Eitsee,  Philadelpliia,  Pa.  PrlDtinff  on  tin. 
Tlie  ink  is  made  with  on  acid  copper  salt  as  copper  snlpbate 
tliickened  with  dissolved  gum. 

753.177-  Jokichi  Takamine,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Gland 
extract.  A  halogen  acid  is  combined  with  a  water  extract  of 
the  suprarenal  gland  to  form  a  stable  compouad  adapted  to  raise 
the  blood  pressure  in  a  patient. 

753-208-9-10.      Niels    Poulson,    New    York,    N.    Y.     Flre- 

proOflnEf.     Cores  are  formed  for  doors,  etc.,  of  " I,ig;nolith"  and 

then  covered  with  sheet  metal.  Lignolith  is  comminuted  wood  or 

mineral  wool  made  into  a  paste  with  manganese  oxide  or  chloride. 

Wm,  H.  Sbaman. 
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nETALLUROlCAL  CHEniSTRY. 

Side-blown  Steel  Converters.  By  N.  Lilibnbbbg.  Iron 
and  Steel  Metallurgist,  March,  1904  (read  before  the  Philadelphia 
Foundrymen's  Association), — The  superheated  steel  made  in 
small  side-blow  converters  cannot  compete  with  open-hearth  steel 
or  bottom-blown  converter  steel  for  heavy  castings  and  for  ingots 
to  be  rolled  or  forged.  The  small  castings  made  from  super- 
heated steel  may  compete  with  cast-iron,  malleable  castings, 
drop-forgings,  pressed  steel  and  bronze.  Superheated  side-blown 
sted  may  be  produced  entirely  sound  and  uniformly  lower  in 
carbon  and  manganese  than  other  steels,  and  therefore  particu- 
larly suitable  for  dynamo-magnet  steel.  The  permeability  and 
hysteresis  curves  of  such  steel  approach  those  of  Swedish  iron  ; 
its  analysis  is,  carbon  o.  10,  manganese  trace  to  0.04,  silicon  0.02, 
phosphorus  0.04.  The  silicon  in  the  pig-iron  used  need  not  be 
over  1-5  per  cent.,  since  extra  heat  is  obtained  by  burning  carbon 
monoxide  to  carbon  dioxide  inside  the  converter.  The  blown 
metal  is  very  fluid,  and  thus  gases  can  escape,  .so  that  it  often 
acts  like  dead-melted  steel ;  it  is  hotter  than  can  be  produced 
regularly  in  open-hearth  furnaces,  and  is  therefore  suitable  for 
making  small  castings.  The  loss  in  conversion  is  from  14  to  17 
per  cent.,  including  about  5  per  cent,  loss  in  the  cupola  ;  in  some 
works  the  total  loss  has  been  continuously  30  per  cent.,  and  has 
led  to  the  abandoning  of  the  process.  Bottoms  last  10  to  20 
heats ;  bodies  40  to  50.  The  scrap  from  the  casting-house  is 
about  25  per  cent. ,  which  can  be  returned  to  the  cupola ;  if  over 
this,  it  must  be  sold.  Blast  at  4  pounds  per  square  inch,  fur- 
nished by  a  blower  with  twin  impellers,  can  be  used  ;  the  blowing 
of  two  tons  lasts  about  twenty  minutes.  Over  half  the  carbon 
burns  to  carbon  dioxide  in  the  converter.       J,  W,  Richards. 
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Cupola  Fan  Practice.  By  W.  H.  Carribr.  Iron  Age,  June 
23,  1904  (read  before  American  Foundrymen's  Association). — 
Contains  many  important  data  of  average  cnpola  practice.  Anal- 
yses of  cupola  gases  show  only  about  one-half  the  carbon  com- 
pletely burnt  to  carbon  dioxide,  and  therefore  that  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  calorific  power  of  the  fuel  is  generated  in  the  cupola. 
The  center  blast  cupola,  operating  with  less  pressure  than  ordi- 
nary, bums  two-thirds  of  the  carbon  to  carbon  dioxide  with  cor- 
responding fuel  economy.  It  requires  18,000  to  30,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  ton  of  iron  melted,  according  as  the  fuel  ratio  varies 
between  r  to  12  and  1  to  7.  Or,  one  can  say  in  brief  that  there 
is  required  216,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  ton  of  fuel  used.  The 
amount  of  air  forced  through  a  cupola  will  vary  as  the  square 
foot  of  the  pressure,  and  therefore  the  speed  of  melting  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  melting  capacity  of  a  cupola  under  given  pres- 
sure is  nearly  proportional  to  the  area  of  its  internal  cross-section, 
I.  e.,  to  the  square  of  its  internal  diameter.  JThese  rules  can  be 
briefly  condensed  to  the  formula  W  =  2  D'v-'^,  in  which  W  is  the 
pounds  of  iron  melted  per  hour,  D  the  inside  diameter  in  inches, 
and  p  the  pressure  at  the  cupola  in  ounces  per  square  inch.  The 
air  required  per  minute,  in  cubic  feet,  may  be  expressed  as  C  = 
}i  D^yp  =  3^  W.  As  for  the  power  required,  37,000  cubic  feet 
of  air  per  minute  moved  against  i  ounce  pressure  per  square  inch 
requires  i  horse-power  at  100  per  cent,  efficiency;  at  an  ordinary 
efficiency  of  60  per  cent.,  each  22,200  cubic  feet  against  i  ounce 
would  represent  i  horse-power.     The  power  may  be  given  by  the 

formula  H.  P.  =  -X^-  t   «,  t, 

3800  J.  W.  Richards. 

MeMibi  Ore  In  the  Blast-furnace.  Bv  F.  B.  Bachman.  Iron 
Age,  May  26,  1904  (discussion  before  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers). — The  Mesabi  ore  explosions  are  not  true  ex- 
plosions, because  the  pressure  is  developed  gradually,  and  stock 
is  forced  out  of  the  explosion  doors  until  the  furnace  is  sometimes 
half  emptied ;  such  a  development  of  gas,  if  done  explosively, 
would  surely  burst  the  furnace.  The  writer  thinks  them  due  not 
to  carbon  deposition  and  consequent  choking,  but  to  the  rapid 
combustion  of  fine  carbon  at  the  expense  of  oxygen  from  ferric 
oxide,  which  has  reached  a  point  of  sufficient  heat  in  the  furnace 
without  having  been  deoxidized  by  carbon  monoxide.  This  re- 
duction of  ferric  oxide  by  solid  carbon  generates  enormous  vol- 
umes of  gas.  when  once  started.  Fine  ore,  per  se,  is  not  the  cause 
of  these  explosions.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Furnace  Top  Explosloiu.  By  F.  C.  Roberts.  Iron  Age, 
May  5,  1904. — Three  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for 
these  explosions:  (i)  Admission  of  air  to  the  space  above  the 
stock.     (3)  The  deposition  of  carbon.     (3)  The  formation  of  an 
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explosive  mixture  because  of  insufBcient  limestoae  in  the  burden. 
Regarding  (i),  the  writer  thinks  it  wrong,  because  most  explosions 
take  place  while  gas  is  escaping  freely  from  the  bleeder  valves, 
and  there  is  usually  a  large  discharge  of  ore  and  stock,  showing 
the  explosion  to  originate  below  the  surface  of  inaterials  in  the 
furnace.  Explosions  caused  by  air  used  to  occur  years  ago,  . 
when  the  blast  was  often  shut  oS  and  the  bell  not  lowered,  but 
such  explosions  are  sharp  and  detonating  in  character,  and  not 
slow  in  action  like  the  common  type  of  explosion  frequent  at 
present.  Regarding  (2),  the  ore  causes  the  gases  to  deposit  car- 
bon, which  gradually  chokes  the  furnace  until  the  blast -pressure 
increases  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  break  through  the  bridge, 
blowing  the  materials  upwards  with  considerable  force.  Most 
furnace  managers  think  this  the  correct  explanation,  as  there  are 
several  facts  supporting  it.  Regarding  (3),  Mr.  F,  F.  Amsden 
has  observed  that  when  less  than  27  per  cent,  of  limestone  was 
in  the  burden,  using  Mesabi  ores,  repeated  top  explosions  oc- 
curred, and  with  over  that  amount  they  were  absent ;  the  theory 
built  on  this  was  that  the  carbon  dioxide  given  off  diluted  the 
gases  to  a  non-explosive  mixture.  Roberts  thinks  that  the  cause 
is  primarily  the  deposited  carbon,  and  that  the  carbon  dioxide 
from  the  limestone  reacts  on  this  and  thus  removes  the  choking 
action  and  consequent  explosion  or  upheaval.  Since  different 
ores  caused  carbon  deposition  at  different  rates  and  in  varying 
quantities,  the  required  amount  of  limestone  to  prevent  explo- 
sions will  vary.  The  size  of  the  limestone  lumps  is  also  of  im- 
portance. Using  30  per  cent,  of  limestone  in  large  lumps  no  ex- 
plosions occurred ;  when  this  was  crushed  to  i  inch  ring,  explo- 
sions were  frequent ;  on  going  back  to  large  lumps,  the  explo- 
sions ceased.  The  explanation  is  evidently  that  the  small  pieces 
lose  their  carbon  dioxide  too  high  in  the  furnace  to  act  on  the 
deposited  carbon,  while  the  large  lumps  retain  a  large  part  of 
their  carbon  dioxide  until  below  the  zone  of  carbon  deposition. 
J.  W.  Richards. 
A  Furnace  Charging  and  Distributing  Apparatus.  Bv  F. 
C.  RoBitRTS.  Iron  Age,  June  23,  1904. — Description  of  a  rotat- 
ing apparatus  designed  to  secure  a  uniform  distribution  in  the 
lower  hopper  of  a  blast-furnace,  with  materials  of  different  physi- 
cal characteristics,  and  also  to  provide  means  for  controlling  the 
distribution  of  coarse  and  fine  materials.  For  this  purpose  numer- 
ous chutes  are  provided  in  the  upper  bell,  adjustable  at  different 
angles,  and  which  can  be  restricted  or  closed  separately,  if  re- 
quired. The  working  down  of  the  charge  is  thus  brought  under 
perfect  control.  J,  W,  Richakds. 

Segregation  aad  Diffusion  In  Steel.  By  B.  F.  Weston, 
Iron  Age,  May  19,  1904. — A  review  of  the  subject,  compiled 
from  different  sources,  with  analyses  for  carbon  on  a  small  test 
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bar  of  basic  open-hearth  steel.  The  piece  was  only  2  inches 
square  by  5  inches  hi^h,  yet  showed  from  0.04  to  0.14  per  cent, 
more  carbon  in  the  centre  than  on  the  surface,  the  total  carbon 
being  between  0.50  and  0.60  per  cent.  J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Permeability  of  Cast  5teel.  By  H.  B.  Dillbr.  Iron 
^g^-  June  23,  1904  (read  before  American  Association  for  Test- 
ing Materials). — Castings  for  dynamos  and  motors  are  best  made 
of  the  following  compositions:  Silicon,  o.  10;  sulphur,  betow 
0.07  ;  phosphorus,  below  0.07  ;  manganese,  below  0.05  ;  carbon, 
below  o.  10.  Annealing  increases  the  permeability  of  such  cast- 
ings. On  large-sized  dynamo  frames,  where  strength  is  an  im- 
portant factor,  it  is  necessary  to  use  higher  carbon,  silicon  and 
manganese.  J.  W,  Richards. 

Alloy  Steels.  By  W.  Metcalf.  Iron  Age,  June  23,  1904 
(read  before  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials). — A  brief 
description  of  nickel  steel,  manganese  steel,  air-hardening  man- 
ganese-tungsten steel,  and  a  long  account  of  modern  high-speed 
steel.  The  latter  has  developed  from  manganese- tungsten  steel, 
by  reducing  the  manganese  from  3  or  4  down  or  0.30  per  cent., 
increasing  the  tungsten  from  the  usual  4  or  6  per  cent,  up  to  10 
or  20  per  cent.,  keeping  carbon  below  i  per  cent.  Some  of  these 
steels  have  2  to  6  per  cent,  of  chromium,  and  others  have  their 
tungsten  replaced  in  part  or  entirely  by  molybdenum.  Many 
varieties  are  on  the  market,  each  suited  best  for  one  particular 
kind  of  work,  and  hardly  any  two  receiving  the  same  heat  treat- 
ment. For  very  high  speed  work,  it  is  necessary  to  fairly  melt 
the  point  of  a  tool,  quench  it  in  a  strong  air-blast,  and  then  grind 
to  shape.  It  can  be  annealed  as  nicety  as  carbon  steel.  Dies, 
milling  cutters,  etc. ,  are  furnished  from  annealed  bars,  then  heated 
in  a  lead-bath  to  1800°  to  2000°  F.,  quenched  quickly  in  ordinary 
tempering  oil,  then  tempered  in  a  bath  of  heavy  oil  heated  to 
about  450°  F.  J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Duty  on  Certain  Ferro-alloys.  Iron  Age,  June  16, 1904. 
— The  custom-house  has  been  admitting  ferrochrome  into  the 
United  States  on  payment  of  $4  per  ton  duty,  on  the  grounds  of 
its  similarity  to  ferromanganese,  while  domestic  manufacturers 
contend  that  it  is  not  similar  enough  to  ferromanganese  either  in 
material,  quality,  texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
to  be  classed  with  it  on  the  principle  of  analogy,  and  that  it 
should  be  properly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  an  "metals 
unwrought,"  i.  e.,  metals  now  in  the  first  stage  in  which  they 
appear  after  reduction  from  the  ore.  The  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers have  been  sustained  by  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  to  be  appealed  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
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Smelting  Iron  by  Electricity.  Iron  and  Mack.  IVorid,  May 
38,  1904  (Extract  from  Report  of  Dr.  K.  HaaDel  to  Canadian 
Minister  of  the  Interior). — The  commission  appointed  to  study 
this  subject  abroad  has  made  a  preliminary  report,  from  which 
it  appears  that  at  Gysinge,  Sweden,  the  induction  furnaces  are 
making  steel  from  pig-iron  and  scrap  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  each 
per  twenty-four  hours,  absorbing  0.116  horse-power  year  per 
ton  of  product.  At  La  Praz,  France,  the  Heroultfumace purifies 
pig  iron,  producing  steel  at  a  cost  of  $1-54  for  power  per  ton  of 
ingots  produced.  At  Livet,  Messrs.  Keller,  Leleux  &  Co.  made 
tests  for  the  commission  by  which  it  appeared  that  difi'erent 
grades  of  pig  iron  can  be  made  electrically  from  iron  ore  with  a 
consumption  of  one-third  of  a  ton  of  coke  and  0.226  horse-power 
year  of  electrical  energy,  per  ton  of  pig  iron  made.  The  total 
cost  of  the  pig  iron  at  Livet  was  reckoned  at  $ro.6o, 

J.  W.  Richards, 

Electrolytic  Iron.  By  C.  F.  Burgess  and  C.  Hambuechen. 
Eleclrockemical  Industry,  May,  1904  (read  before  the  American 
Electrochemical  Society). — After  experimenting  in  many  ways 
for  over  two  years,  very  satisfactory  results  in  refining  iron  have 
been  obtained  by  using  an  electrolyte  of  ferrous  and  ammonium 
sulphates  ;  current  density  at  the  cathode  6  to  10  amperes  per 
square  foot,  at  the  anode  slightly  less  ;  electromotive  force  slightly 
under  1  volt  per  cell ;  temperature  about  30°  C,  anodes  ordinary 
wrought  iron  or  steel ;  starting  sheets  for  cathodes  of  thin  sheet- 
iron,  cleaned  from  rust.  The  current  efficiency  is  close  to  100 
per  cent.,  viz.,  i  kilo  of  iron  per  kilowatt-hour.  Cathodes  have 
been  obtained  from  four  weeks'  deposit,  weighing  loktiosapiece; 
solution  keeps  in  good  working  condition.  Cost  would  appear  to 
be  (aside  from  fixed  charges  and  with  power  at  $30  per  kilo-watt 
year)  under  one.-half  cent  per  pound  of  iron.  Purity  is  over  99.9 
per  cent.,  the  only  impurity  being  hydrogen,  which  is  driven  off 
by  heating  to  redness.  Containing  hydrogen,  it  is  hard  and  so 
brittle  as  to  be  readily  pulverized.  Dissolves  in  acids  twelve 
times  as  quickly  as  iron  wire,  and  is,  therefore,  very  suitable  for 
analytical  standardizations.  Pure  iron  is  thus  commercially  ob- 
tainable as  soon  as  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  In  the  discussion, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  cast-iron  was  not  available  as  an  anode 
material,  because  of  its  impurity,  quick  disintegration  and  the 
excessive  amount  of  anode  scrap.  J,  W.  Richards. 

The  World's  Copper  Production.  By  H.  R.  Merton  &  Co. 
Eng.  Min.  J.,  May  19,  1904. — The  careful  estimate  of  this  com- 
pany makes  the  total  production  in  1903,  in  long  tons,  565,820, 
an  increase  of  24,525  tons  over  1902.  The  United  States  pro- 
duced 298,650  tons  or  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ;  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  next  with  49,740  tons,  or  almost  exactly  one- 
sixth  the  output  of  the  United  States.  The  output  increased  in 
^1  countries  except  in  Hungary,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

J.  W.  Richards. 
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Lake  Superior  Copper  Regioo  in  1903.  By  Spscial  Cobrb- 
6POKDBNT.  Eng.  Min. /.,  May  19,  1904.— The  production  of 
this  region  increased  22,718,182  pounds  over  1902,  to  the  largest 
total  ever  reached,  193,436,904  pounds.  The  Calumet  and  Hecla 
mines  showed  a  decrease  of  4,757,870  pounds,  while  the  Cham- 
pion, Mohawk,  Baltic,  Osceola,  Adventure  and  Wolverine  made 
up  the  principal  increase.  The  increase  for  1904  will  probably 
reach  15,000,000  pounds  ;  certainly  10,000,000, 

J.  W.  Richards. 

Studies  on  the  Slemeti's  Copper  Process.  By  M.  DeK. 
Thompson,  Jr.  Electrochemical  Industry,  June,  1904. — Experi- 
ments were  first  undertaken  to  determine  the  efficiency  with 
which  ferric  sulphate  dissolves  various  copper  compounds  ;  100 
cc.  bottles  were  used,  rotated  in  a  thennostat  at  80*  C.  With 
cupric  oxide  there  is  formed  cupric  sulphate  and  ferric  oxide, 
when  the  reacting  materials  are  present  in  equivalent  quantities 
(3CUO  to  Fe,(SO,),);  when  not  in  these  proportions,  basic  salts 
form.  Cupric  sulphate  is  precipitated  by  cupric  oxide  ;  with 
equivalent  amounts  the  precipitation  is  only  p&rtial;  with  large 
excess  of  oxide,  complete.  Under  certain  conditions,  all  iron  and 
copper  salts  can  be  thrown  out  of  solution.  With  cuprous  oxide 
in  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  there  is  formed  cupric  sul- 
phate and  ferrous  sulphate,  the  reaction  probably  being  in  two 
steps,  first  the  oxidation  of  half  the  copper  to  cupric  oxide  (the 
otherhalfdissolving  to  cupriC5ulphate)andnext  the  reaction  of  CuO 
with  FeSO,  to  form  CuSO^  and  FeO,  which  latter  is  precipitated  in 
absence  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  Neither  cupric  sulphate  nor  ferrous 
sulphate  react  on  cuprous  oxide.  With  cuprous  sulphide,  the  com- 
monly accepted  equation,  1.  e. ,  the  formation  of  2CuS0„  4FeS04, 
and  S,  was  verified  quantitatively.  It  was  further  determined  that 
neither  FeSO,  nor  CuSO,  solution  has  any  action  on  Cu,S,  and 
that  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  only  very  slowly,  in  presence  of 
oxygen.  With  CuS  the  reaction  forming  CuSO,,  2FeSO,  and  S, 
was  verified  quantitatively  ;  neither  H,SO.,  CuSO,  or  FeSO,  act 
on  it.  Tests  showed  that  Fe,0,  tends  to  precipitate  iron  from 
Fe,(SO,),  solution,  forming  basic  sulphate.  Precipitated  sulphur 
is  not  oxidized  by  the  ferric  solution.  The  unused  ferric  sulphate 
may  be  reduced  by  sulphur  dioxide  in  ordinary  furnace  gases,  by 
passing  the  solution  through  a  tower.  Tests  were  made  with  a 
achalcopyriteore,  roasted  so  that  7.6  percent,  of  the  ore  was  cop- 
per sulphate  and  2.3  per  cent,  iron  sulphate.  Curves  are  given, 
showing  the  action  of  the  solution  on  this  material,  as  determined 
by  analyses  after  one-fourth,  one,  two  and  six  hours.  The  con- 
clusion from  numerous  testswas  that  copperpyrites  itself  is  not  at- 
tacked by  the  ferric  sulphate  solution,  but  that  roasting  so  changes 
it  that  nearly  all  the  copper  can  be  extracted ,  either  by  it  or  by  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  the  roasting  changes  the  copper  largely  into  oxide. 
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In  electrolysis  of  the  solution,  a  lead  plate  was  used  as  anode,  in 
sulphuric  acid,  while  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  cupric  sut* 
phate  and  sulphuric  acid  containing  3.5  percent,  copper  was  used 
in  the  cathode  compartment.  It  was  determined  that  the  copper 
was  deposited  in  spongy  form  when  the  percentage  of  copper  in 
solution  fell  to  O.I  per  cent.,  using  50  amperes  per  square  meter, 
ato.4  per  cent,  copper  using  100  amperes,  at  0.7  percent,  using  150 
amperes,  at  1.15  per  cent,  using  200  amperes,  and  at  3  per  cent, 
copper  using  250  amperes.  For  testing  the  oxidation  during 
electrolysis,  copper  in  copper  sulphate  was  used  in  the  cathode 
compartment  and  carbon  rods  in  ferrous  sulphate  in  the  anode 
compartment.  The  amount  of  ferrous  iron  diffusing  into  the 
cathode  compartment  was  determined  and  allowed  for.  Starting 
with  an  anode  solution  containing  5  per  cent,  of  ferrous  iron,  tests 
showed  this  to  be  oxidized  to  ferric  sulphate  with  100  per  cent, 
efficiency  until  the  solution  contained  only  2  per  cent,  of  ferrous 
iron,  as  long  as  the  current  density  was  kept  between  30  and  50 
amperes  per  square  meter  of  anode  surface,  and  was  still  at  90  per 
cent,  efficiency  when  there  remained  1  per  cent,  of  ferrous  iron. 
J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Economic  Balance  in  Copper  Refining.  By  L.  Addicks. 
Electrochemical  Indwiry ,  May,  1904  (read  before  the  American 
Electrochemical  Society).-Tbe  problem  has  three  essential  variables 
— tank  resistance,  age  of  electrodes,  and  current  density.  Tank  re- 
sistance can  be  lowered  by  using  heavier  conductors,  but  this  is  lim- 
ited by  the  cost  of  the  copper  required  ;  also  by  increasing  the 
number  of  tanks  abreast,  but  this  is  limited  by  increased  labor 
cost  due  to  inaccessibility  and  by  the  loss  due  to  the  increased 
number  of  tanks  which  have  to  be  cutout  of  service  when  chang- 
ing electrodes  or  removing  slimes.  A  counter-electromotive  force 
is  due  chiefly  to  difference  in  concentration  at  the  electrodes,  and 
no  amount  of  circulation  can  totally  obliterate  it.  High  arsenic 
is  the  hardest  impurity  to  handle,  and  the  amount  of  copper  in 
the  bath  must  be  sufficient  to  insure  purity  at  the  cathode  at  the 
voltages  used.  Free  acid  in  the  bath  is  limited  by  the  percentage 
at  which  electrolysis  of  water  commences,  with  resulting  pol^- 
zation.  The  temperature  coefficient  of  the  electrolyte  is  large, 
and  a  balance  must  be  struck  between  power-saving,  cost  of  heat- 
ing, increased  contact  losses  (due  to  increased  corrosion  by  vapors) 
and  increased  cost  of  keeping  the  copper  content  down  to  the 
required  amount.  Much  depends  on  whether  the  refiner  is 
charged  interest  on  the  copper  during  refining.  If  he  is,  he  will 
use  a  lighter  anode  and  higher  current  density,  and  viee  versa.  A 
heavy  anode  reduces  the  percentage  of  scrap  and  the  handling 
charges,  and  the  heavier  the  average  weight  the  better  the  con- 
tacts. The  thinner  the  cathode  sheets  the  higher  the  current 
efficiency.     The  higher  the  current  density  the  lower  the  fixed 
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charges  per  ton  of  output,  and  the  lower  the  interest  charges,  but 
the  higher  the  power  cost,  the  rougher  the  deposit,  the  more  active 
circulation  required,  the  greater  the  silver  losses  in  the  cathode. 
The  multiplicity  of  relations  involved  must  be  solved  a  \ia\r  at  a 
time,  and  a  set  of  final  heats  run  off  by  the  winners.  In  the  dis- 
cussion, the  last  statement  was  objected  to  by  Prof,  fiancroft,  his 
point  being  that  successive  solutions  of  different  parts  of  the  prob* 
lem,  and  a  final  combination  of  these  did  not  give  an  accurate 
solution,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  attacking  tbe  whole 
problem,  with  all  its  various  relations,  at  once. 

J.  W.   RiCHAEDS. 

The  Phelps-Oodge  Copper  Interests.  By  D.  E.  Woodbridge. 
Iron  Age,  June  23,  1904. — A  readable  account  of  the  Arizona 
copper  districts.  The  new  smelting  plant  of  this  company,  at 
Douglas,  25  miles  from  the  mines,  has  cost  $2,500,000,  and  can 
smelt  1700  to  1900  tons  of  ore  daily.  It  has  five  4,2  x  204  inch 
furnaces,  and  barrel  converters  9  x  10  feet.  At  Morenci  there 
is  a  furnace  43  x  264  inches  in  horizontal  section,  and  the  matte 
is  tapped  directly  from  its  forehearth  into  Bisbee  converters.  Gas 
engines  to  the  extent  of  1000  horse- power  are  here  run  on  producer 
gas,  consuming  1.3  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  hour.  The 
total  output  of  the  mines  of  this  one  company  reaches  90,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  yearly.  J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Roasting  Furnace  Litigation.  Eng.  Min.  /,  May  5, 
1904. — The  decision  of  Judges  Sanborn  and  Thayer  in  the 
appeal  of  the  Lanyon  Zinc  Company  versus  H.  F.  Brown,  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  the  Brown,  Ropp  aud  Cappeau  furnaces, 
has  upheld  the  first  claim  of  the  Brown  patent  as  valid.  This 
claim  is  as  follows:  "In  an  ore-roasting  furnace  having  means 
for  stirring  and  advancing  the  ore,  a  supplemental  chamber  at 
the  side  of  tbe  main  roasting  chamber  and  cut  off  from  said  main 
chamber  by  a  wall  or  partition  and  carriers  in  said  supplemental 
chambers  connected  with  the  stirrers  but  removed  from  the  direct 
action  of  the  heat,  fumes  and  dust,  substantially  as  described." 
The  decision  of  the  court  is  that  the  Ropp  furnace  with  its  tunnel 
under  the  bed  of  the  furnace,  is  an  infringement  of  this  claim  ; 
but  that  the  Cappeau  furnace  with  its  entirely  open  hearth  on 
posts,  and  carriers  underneath,  is  not.  The  effect  of  this  decision 
is  practically  that  a  roastiug  furnace  with  a  supplemental  cham- 
ber of  any  kind  parallel  with  the  hearth,  infringes  the  Brown 
patent,  but  if  the  rabble  arms  project  through  a  slot  into  an  open 
space,  as  in  the  Cappeau  furnace,  there  is  no  infringement.  The 
decision  will  give  a  sharp  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  lat- 
ter class  of  roasting  furnaces.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Analysis  and  Rational  Composition  of  Calcines.     Bv  J.  P. 

Walker.    Eng.  Min.  J.,  June  9,  1904. — The  author  attempts  to 
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get  the  rational  composition  of  the  calcines  from  the  McDougall 
furnaces,  at  the  Butte  copper  works,  by  determining  total  Cu, 
total  Fe.  total  S,  SiO„  A1,0„  FeO,  Cu  soluble  in  20  per  cent. 
H,SO,,  SO,  soluble  in  water.  The  assumptions  are  then  made 
that  the  copper  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  represents  Cu,0,  that 
not  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  represents  Cu,S,  that  the  sulphur 
not  present  as  Cu,S  or  soluble  sulphate  is  present  as  FeS„  that 
the  iron  not  present  as  FeO  and  FeS,  is  present  as  Fe,0,.  This 
gives  the  rational  composition  in  terms  of  insoluble  matter, 
SiO„  AlA.  SO.,  Cu,0,  Cu,S,  FeO,  Fe.O,  and  FeS,.  Few  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Walker  that  undecomposed  FeS,  occurs  in  the 
calcines  ;  it  should  be  rather  Fe,S,,  i.  e. ,  magnetic  pyrites. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

Pyrite  Smelting.  A  Review  by  E.  D,  Peters.  Eng:  Min. 
J,,  June  2.  9,  16,  1904.— The  object  of  the  review  is  to  summa- 
rize the  views  of  some  ten  prominent  metallurgists  who  have  an- 
swered the  questions  sent  to  them  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Rickard,  and 
which  answers  have  been  already  printed  in  extenso  in  the  Engi- 
neering Mining  Journal.  There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
replies,  furnishing  more  solid  basis  of  information  in  regard  to 
pyritic  smelting  than  was  ever  before  available.  The  following 
sums  up  Peters'  review  :  Q.  1 .  What  types  of  ore  are  suited  to  the 
process  f  Q.  9.  What  are  the  limitations  of  the  process?  Ans. 
Pre-supposing  the  presence  of  sulphides,  any  mixture  of  gold, 
silver  or  copper  ores  that  will  yield  a  fusible,  and  rather  silicious, 
slag.  Too  much  fines  are  a  detriment,  and  the  mixture  must  not 
contain  too  much  zinc  sulphide.  RoastiLg  and  smelting  may  be 
more  profitable  with  heavy  pyrite  and  insnEGcient  silicious  ore. 
Q.  2.  Is  hot  blast  advisable  f  Ans.  Where  there  is  a  great  abund- 
ance of  iron  sulphides  in  the  charge,  and  a  consequent  ample 
generation  of  heat  from  their  oxidation,  the  hot  blast  is  advan- 
tageous but  not  indispensable ;  where  there  is  an  earthy  and 
silicious  charge,  with  a  moderate  amount  of  pyrite,  and  where  a 
high  degree  of  concentration  is  desired,  the  hot  blast  is  practically 
indispensable,  for  if  the  metallurgist  uses  more  coke  in  such  cases, 
the  matte  will  be  of  low  grade,  and  if  he  uses  le.ss  his  furnace 
will  chill,  whereas  by  using  hot  blast  he  gets  the  needed  heat 
without  increasing  the  proportion  of  coke  used.  Q.  3.  To  what 
extent  can  fuel  be  eliminated  f  Ans.  Assuming  that  other  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  and  that  there  is  ample  free  silica  in  the  ore,  the 
metallurgist  must  keep  carefully  lessening  the  coke  used  until  he 
reaches  the  degree  of  concentration  desired.  As  the  coke  is  de- 
creased, the  limestone  must  be  decreased  or  the  silica  in  the 
charge  increased,  to  slag  the  increasing  amount  of  ferrous  oxide 
produced  by  the  increased  burning  of  sulphides.  The  proportion 
of  coke  used  may  be  almost  nothing  in  the  case  of  heavy  sulphide 
ores  of  favorable  physical  make-up,  and  where  the  ratio  of  con- 
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cenlration  is  not  very  high,  and  the  amount  of  coke  necessaryin- 
creases  as  the  proportion  of  sulphides  diminishes,  and  also  in- 
creases (within  narrow  limits)  as  the  degree  of  concentration  in- 
creases ;  even  with  high  concentration  and  with  quite  a  low 
proportion  of  sulphides,  a  marked  saving  in  coke  is  effected  by 
ruuning  the  furnace  pyritically.  Q.  4.  iV ka I  am<mnt  0/ copper ii 
reguired /or  the  collection  of  the  precious  metals  f  Over  half  of  the 
metallurgists  answering  say  that  0.5  per  cent,  in  the  charge  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  satisfactory  collection  of  the  gold  and  silver 
values  under  favorable  conditions,  (.  e. ,  provided  that  the  slag  is 
not  too  heavy  in  iron  or  does  not  contain  an  excessive  amount  of 
zinc  oxide.  Under  conditions  very  favorable  for  the  separation  of 
matte  and  slag,  an  iron  matte  alone,  free  from  copper,  will  collect 
the  precious  metals,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  0.5  per  cent,  of  copper  will  be  recognized,  A  con- 
tinuation of  this  discussion  will  appear  in  later  numbers  of  the 
Engineering  Mining  Journal,  J.  W.  Richards. 

JHagnetlc  Concentration  of  Zinc  Ore  In  Virginia.     By  C.  Q. 

Payne.  Eng.  Min.J.,  June  23,  1904. — In  the  spring  of  1892, 
the  Wythe  I^ead  and  Zinc  Mine  Co.,  at  Austinville,  Va.,  intro- 
duced a  magnetic  separator  for  the  removal  of  limonite  which  had 
previously  been  rendered  magnetic  by  a  reducing  roast.  The  ore 
is  passed  through  a  log  washer,  to  take  out  the  clay,  then  dried, 
crushed,  mixed  with  8  to  10  percent,  of  coal  slack,  and  roasted 
by  hand-worked  reverberatory  furnaces  until  perfectly  magnetic. 
A  revolving  cylinder  roaster  has  been  substituted  for  the  rever- 
beratories  since  1901.  The  calcines  are  dumped  on  a  brick  cool- 
ing fioor,  sprinkled  to  hasten  cooling,  and  then  passed  over 
Payne  magnetic  separators  without  sizing.  These  treat  a  sheet 
of  ore  48  inches  wide,  and  hence  have  large  capacity. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

Electrolytic  Treatment  of  Zinc  Sulphides.  By  C.  A.  Bur- 
leigh. Eng.  Min./.,  Jane  2,  1904. — Various  mixed  sulphide 
ores  were  treated  by  an  alkaline  solution,  which  was  then  elec- 
trolyzed,  using  1.5  to  1,7  or  1.8  volts  per  cell,  by  which  the  lead 
only  was  deposited,  130  to  140  ampere  hours  giving  a  pound  of 
lead.  The  solution  was  then  passed  to  other  cells,  where  volt- 
ages between  2.25  and  5,6  were  applied,  sometimes  even  7  volts 
per  cell,  with  current  density  of  8  up  to  200  amperes  per 
square  foot,  by  which  the  zinc  was  deposited,  400  to  425  am-> 
pere  hours  giving  a  pound  of  zinc.  As  theory  requires  375,  the 
ampere  efficiency  was  88  to  93  per  cent.  Good  results  were  ob- 
tained from  ores  carrying  12  to  59  per  cent,  of  zinc,  and  20  to  4 
per  cent,  of  lead.  The  solution  was  not  vitiated  by  manganese  or 
arsenic  after  several  months'  experimenting,   J.  W.  Richards. 
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The  Hendryx  Cyanide  Process.  By  C.  M.  Fassett.  Eng. 
Min.  J.,  May  5,  1904. — The  ore  is  crushed,  preferably  in  dilute 
cyanide  solution,  and  run  into  the  agitator,  a  cylindrical  tank 
with  a  conical  bottom  of  t,^"  pitch.  In  the  center  of  the  tank  is 
a  circular  well,  in  which  is  a  shaft  carrying  three  screw  propel- 
lers, which,  when  revolving,  force  the  pulp  up  to  the  top  of  the 
tank  and  so  keep  the  contents  perfectly  stirred.  A  coil  of  steam 
pipe  allows  of  warming  the  contents.  In  the  cylindrical  part  of 
the  tank  are  anode  and  cathode  plates  supported  from  the  sides 
and  supplied  with  a  gentle  electric  current,  on  which,  the  gold 
going  into  solution  is  deposited.  When  the  values  are  all  ex- 
tracted from  ore  and  solution,  the  charge  is  run  into  settling 
tanks;  the  clear  solution  decanted  from  these  is  used  over.  The 
process  requires  only  four  to  eight  hours;  slimes  are  advantageous 
rather  than  a  hindrance.  The  expense  is  estimated  at  one-half 
that  of  the  ordinary  process.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Electrolytic  Refining  of  Gold.  Bv  E.  Wohlwill.  Electro- 
chemical  Industry,  June,  1904. — In  an  electrolyte  of  gold  chloride 
which  contains  no  other  chloride,  a  pure  gold  anode,  or  an  anode 
rich  in  gold,  behaves  like  an  anode  of  platinum  or  carbon  ; 
chlorine  is  developed  in  gaseous  form,  while  the  gold  is  not  dis- 
solved. The  development  of  chlorine  gas  is  prevented  and  gold 
is  dissolved,  if  hydrochloric  acid  or  certain  other  chlorides  are 
added.  With'each  such  compound  solution  there  exists  a  maxi- 
mum of  current  density  up  to  which  gold  is  dissolved  without 
evolution  of  chlorine  gas ;  if  this  maximum  is  exceeded,  chlo- 
rine is  evolved.  This  maximum  is  increased  by  increasing  the 
temperature  or  increasing  the  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid  or 
foreign  chlorides  present.  Pure  platinum  is  not  dissolved  in  any 
of  these  solutions  which  dissolve  gold,  but  causes  evolution  of 
chlorine  gas;  if  the  platinum  is  alloyed  with  gold,  however,  it 
dissolves,  but  only  gold  is  deposited  at  the  cathode.  Platinum 
thus  accumulates  in  the  solution  until  the  concentration  is  high 
enough  to  permit  its  direct  precipitation  by  ammonium  chloride. 
Gold  of  100  per  cent,  purity  is  thus  obtainable  from  impure  gold 
rich  in  platinum.  In  actual  working,  the  bath  is  kept  above 
67°  C,  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  until  no  free  chlorine  is 
evolved.  The  consumption  of  acid  is  only  2  per  cent,  of  that 
used  in  the  chemical  method  of  separation  ;  the  power  required 
is  about  300  watt-hours  per  kilo  of  gold.  The  platinum  obtained 
is  absolutely  free  from  iridium,  because  the  latter  is  not  dissolved 
from  the  anode ;  osmium-iridium  also  remains  in  the  anode 
sludge.  J.  W,  RiCHAKDS. 

The  Electrolytic  Refining  of  Qold  Alloys.  By  B.  Wobi.- 
WiLL.  EUdrockemical  Industry,  July,  1904. — The  sulphuric 
acid  parting  of  gold  and  silver  never  yields  a  complete  purification 
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of  the  gold,  completely  excludes  the  parting  of  platinum,  and 
does  not  yield  a  complete  recovery  of  silver,  if  platinum  is 
present  in  large  proportion.  The  electrolytic  process  avoids  all 
these  difficulties  and  disadvantages,  but  can  be  used  only  if  the 
anode  does  not  contain  too  much  of  such  constituents  which  pre- 
vent the  continuity  of  its  solution  ;  it  should  not  contain,  espe- 
cially, too  much  silver  and  lead.  If  the  bath  is  run  at  50°  or  55°  C, 
it  must  not  contain  over  6  per  cent,  of  silver  plus  lead.  If  the 
process  is  run  at  65°  to  70°,  with  high  current  density,  and  the 
chloride  of  silver  is  scraped  off  the  anode  plates  at  periodic  inter- 
vats,  alloys  containing  as  much  as  15  per  cent,  of  silver  may  be 
treated.  If  alloy  with  a  greater  proportion  than  this  is  to  be 
treated,  it  can  be  melted  with  nearly  pure  gold,  as  from  the 
Moebius  process,  and  so  brought  up  to  the  required  limit.  Lead 
and  bismuth  must  be  counted  in  these  limitations  as  so  much 
silver.  Gold,  chemically  dissolved,  must  be  continually  added  to 
the  solution,  to  make  up  for  the  difference  between  the  quantity 
dissolved  and  that  deposited.  To  supply  this,  some  of  the  same 
alloy  as  is  being  treated  is  dissolved  by  acids,  and  the  whole  solu- 
tion added  to  the  bath.  The  purity  of  the  precipitated  gold  is 
not  diminished  by  a  very  large  amount  of  copper  in  solution  as 
long  as  the  required  absolute  quantity  of  gold  is  present  in  the 
electrolyte.  The  thickness  of  the  plates  and  the  current  density 
can  be  so  arranged  that  of  the  total  content  of  gold  in  the  anodes 
80  to  82  per  cent,  is  recovered  after  twenly-four  hours  in  the  form 
of  pure  gold  ready  for  sale  or  shipment,  thus  keeping  interest 
charges  within  very  reasonable  bounds.  J.  W.  Richards. 
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The  riolecular  Rearrangemeat  of  Amlnophenylalkyl  Car- 
bonates. By  Hbnrv  T.  Upson,  ^wi.  C^«>w./.,  33,  13-43, — P^^t 
III  (compare  this  Journal,  26,  R.  347).  The  aminophenylalkyl 
carbonates  were  prepared  by  treating  an  alkaline  solution  of  the 
nitrophenol  with  ethyl  chlorformate  and  then  reducing  the  nitro 
group.  When  treated  with  water,  the  resulting  ortho  amines  re- 
arrange to  oxyphenylurethanes.  p-Nitropheny!  methyl  carbonate 
is  a  white  solid,  m.  p.  iio''-ii2°,  soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol. 
It  can  be  reduced  by  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  chloride  of  p-aminophenyl  methyl  carbonate,  which  is  a  white 
solid  showing  no  tendency  to  rearrange  in  aqueous  solution, 
a-Nitrophenvl  methyl  carbonate  Is  a  yellow  mobile  oil  which,  on 
reduction,  gives  the  chloride  of  o-aminophenyl  methyl  carbonate, 
the  rearrangement  of  which  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
paper.  A  yield  of  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  pure  o-nitro-p-cresol  was 
obtained  by  nitrating  ^-toluidine,  diazotizing  and  distilling  with 
steam.     The  method   is  preferable   to  the   direct   nitration    of 
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/-cresol.    z-Niiro'4'metkylpkenyl  ethyl  carbonate,  0,N(CH,)C,H,. 

O.CO,C,H(,      melts      at      56".       j-Metkyl-d-oxyphenylurethane, 

CH,(OH)C,H,,NHCO,C,H.,  results  when  the  latter  compound  is 
reduced  in  alcoholic  solutioo  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  needles,  m.  p.  101°,  and  can  ^50  be  prepared  from 
the  chloride  of  o-amino  cresol  and  ethyl  chlorformate.  By  care- 
ful reduction  of  the  nitro  carbonate  at  low  temperature,  "O^^amino 
carbonate  may  be  obtained.  Its  chloride  melts  with  decomposition 
at  t35°-i37'' ;  the  cA&/^/aft«a/tf  melts  above  171°  With  blacken- 
ing. An  aqueous  solution  of  the  amine  chloride  on  standing 
soon  separates  crystals  of  the  oxyurethane.     Carbonyl-o-amino-p- 

cresol,  O.C,H,(CH,)NHCO,  is  formed  when  the  oxyurethane  is 

I 1 

heated  above  no".  It  crystallizes  in  needles,  m.  p.  128°.  Some 
of  this  body  is  apt  to  be  formed  in  the  reduction  of  the  nitro 
carbonate,  if  the  temperature  rises  too  high.  2-Nitro-5-melhyl- 
phenyl  ethyl  carbonate,  from  2  nitro-»i- cresol  (m.  p.  56°)  and 
ethyl  chlorformate,  is  a  yellow  oil  which  solidifies  at  — 5°. 
Chloride  of  z-amino-^-methylphenyl  ethyl  carbonate  and  its 
chlorplatinate  were  prepared  from  the  nitro  carbonate.  The 
chloride    readiiy     rearranges    to     ^-methyl'6-oxyphenylurethane , 

CH,(OH)C,H,.NHCO,C,H„  m.  p.  95°.  2-Nitro-6-methylphenyl 
ethyl  carbonate,  from  o-nitro-o-cresol  (m.  p.  70°),  crystallizes  in 
yellow  needles,  m.  p.  z^°~2iZ°-  Chloride  of  a-amino-6-methyl- 
phenyl  ethyl  carbonate  and  its  chlorplatinate  were  prepared. 
The  chloride  rearranges  to  5-methyl-6-oxyphenyiurethane  ;  white 
needles,  m.  p.  74''-76''.  ^-Chlor-2-nitrophenyl  ethyl  carbonate, 
from  4-chIor-2-nitrophenol,  forms  nearly  white  crystals,  m.  p. 
60°.         Chloride       0/      4'Chlor-2-aminophenyl      ethyl      carbonate, 

C,HsO,CO(Cl)C.H,NH,Cl,  differs  from  the  foregoing  chloridesof 
amino  carbonates  in  being  insoluble  in  water.  Its  chlorplatinate 
forms  yellow  needles,  decomposing  somewhat  at  about  140°,  and 
softening  at  i75°-i8o*'.  In  presence  of  water,  the  chloride  re- 
arranges to  $'chlor-6-oxyphenylurelhane,  m,  p.  i36°-i37''.  The 
same  urethane  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chlor- 
formate upon  4-chlor-2-aminophenol.  This  urethane  is  unusually 
stable  to  heat  and  does  not  undei^o  much  decomposition  below 
200°.  Above  this  temperature,  alcohol  is  split  off  and  carbotiyl- 
4-chlor-2-aminophenol  formed.  The  latter  crystallizes  in  white 
needles,  m.  p.  184°— 185".  6-Chlor-s-nilrophenyl  ethyl  carbonate, 
from  6-chlor-2-Ditrophenol,  is  an  oil  which  does  not  solidify  at 
— 15°.  Chloride  oi  6-chlor-2-aminophenyl  ethyl  carbonate  melts 
with  decomposition  at  i26''-r27''.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  in 
presence  of  it  rearranges  to  $-cklor-6-oxyphenylur ethane,  which 
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crystallizes  in  needles,  m.  p.  92''-93'',  ^-Brom-2-nitrophenyl 
etkyi  carbonate,  from  4-broiD-2-nitroplienol  (m.  p.  88°), 
crystallizes  froin  etber  in  large  transparent  plates,  tn.  p.  76°. 
Chioride  of  f-bromsaminophenyl  ethyl  carbonate  meltsat  136°- 
IS?*"-  3-Brom-6-oxypkenylurelhane,  m.  p.  i4o''-i42''.  In  the 
chlorination  of  phenol  it  was  discovered  that  considerable 
2,4-dichlorphenol  is  formed.  4.6-Duklor-2-nitrophenyl  ethyl 
Carbonate,  m.  p.  38''-39''.  Chloride  of  ^,6-du:hlor-2-amtnopkenyl 
echvl  carbonate  melts  with  decomposition  at  isa^-iss",  and  is 
insoluble  in  water.  3^-Dichlor-6-oxypkenylurethane  melts  at 
125°.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  ethyl  chlor- 
formate  on  4,6-dichlor-3-aminophenol.  4.-ChIor-6-brom-z-niirO' 
phenyl  ethyl  carbonate  forms  yellow  prisms,  ni.  p.  48''-49.5''. 
Chloride  of  2-amtno-f-chlor'6-broniphenyl  ethyl  carbonate  melts 
with  decomposition  at  isi^-i^a".  ^-Chlor-^-brom-d-oxyphenyl- 
urethane,  m,  p.  iie^-iiS",  The  presence  of  negative  groups 
hastens  the  molecular  rearrangement  of  the  amino  carbonate  to 
urethane.  4-Brom-2-nitro-6-7netkylpkenyl  ethyl  carbonate,  from 
4-brom-2-nitro-2-cresol  (m.  p.  88°),  melts  at  6i°-62°.  Chloride 
of  z-amtn(h4-brom-6-methylphenyl  ethyl  carbonate  darkens  at 
i37''-i43°,  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  r73''-i78°.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water.  j-Brom-S-*nelhyl-6-oxyphenylurethane  melts  at 
123°.  The  preparation  of  z-nitro-d-brom-^-cresol irom  the  dibrom- 
cresol  and  sodium  nitrite  gives  a  better  yield  than  the  bromioa- 
tion  of  2-nitTo-4-cresol,  s-Nilro-4.-tnethyl-6-bromphenyl  ethyl 
carbonate,  from  2-nitro-6-brom-4-cresol  (m.  p.  69°),  melta  at  84°- 
85°.  Chloride  of  3-amino-4-methyl-6-bromphenyl  ethyl  carbon- 
ate melts  with  decomposition  at  i42°-i43°  and  is  insoluble  in 
water.  j-Methyl-^-brom-doxyphenylurethane  melts  at  83°.  Part 
IV.  4-Chlor-z-nitrophenyl  acetate  was  prepared  from  4-chlor-2- 
nitrophenol,  acetic  anhydride  and  fused  sodium  acetate.  It  melts 
at  47 ''-48''.  By  careful  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid 
at  low  temperature,  the  chloride  of  ^.-chtor-z-aminophenyl  acetate 
was  obtained  as  a  white  solid,  m.  p.  lOS^-io?".  Its  chlorplatinate 
darkens  at  120°  and  does  not  melt  at  200°,  The  free  base  forms 
white  needles,  m.  p.  73''-74'',  which  become  reddish  on  standing 
in  the  air,  and  readily  rearrange  to  acetyl-2-amino-4-chlorphenol, 
CH,C00C,H,(C1)NH,  -"  H0C.H,(C1)NHC0CH,.  Acetyl-2- 
aminO'4-chlorphenol  was  also  obtained  by  the  direct  acetylation 
of  2 -a  m  i  no- 4 -ch  tor  phenol.     It  is  crystalline  and  melts  at  176°, 


Etkenyl-4-chhr-2-aminophenol,  CH,.C  :  N.C,H,(C1)0,  is  produced 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  foregoing.  It  forms  white  needles, 
•"-  P-  53''~54''i  snd  of  a  peculiar,  but  pleasant  odor.  Its  chloride 
melts  at  i29°-i3o.5'',  and  readily  loses  its  hydrochloric  acid  on 
Standing.  Its  chlorplatinaie  does  not  darken  or  melt  at  220°  ; 
covered  with  water  and  rubbed  upi  it  turns  white  with  evident 
decomposition.     It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  <>-aminophenyl  acetate 
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should  be  obtained  as  the  first  product  of  the  reduction  of  the 
nitro  acetate.  The  failure  of  Hiibner,  Stitokel,  Bottcher  and 
others  to  obtain  the  amine  was  probably  due  to  operating  at  too 
high  temperatures.  M.  T.  Bogbrt. 

The  Action  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  upon  Anhydrides  and  the 
Formation  of  Organic  Acid  Peroxides  and  Peracids.     By  A.  M. 

Clovss  AMD  A.  C.  Houghton.  Am.  Chem.  J.,  32,  43-68. — In 
considering  the  action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  upon  benzoyl  acetyl 
oxide,  Nef  assumes  that  the  following  reaction  occurs 
C,H.CO.O.COCH,  +  H,0,  ^  C.H.CO.O.O.COCH,  +  H,0.  In  at- 
tempting to  prepare  other  peroxides  by  the  action  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  upon  anhydrides,  it  was  found  that  only  those  anhy- 
drides which  are  acted  upon  by  water  react  with  hydrogen 
peroxide,  the  reaction  in  the  two  cases  being  quite  similar  and 
the  formation  of  the  acid  peroxide  depending  upon  two  dis- 
tinct reactions.  When  au  anhydride  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  hy- 
drogen peroxide,  the  following  are  the  chief  changes  likely  to 
occur:  (i)  Ordinary  hydrolysis  with  water;  (2)  analogous  reac- 
tion with  hydrogen  peroxide,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  a  per- 
acid;  (3)  action  of  peracid  on  anhydride  with  formation  of  acid 
peroxide  ;  (4)  ordinary  hydrolysis  of  peroxide  with  water  ;  (5) 
action  of  hydrogen  peroxide  upon  acid  peroxide  with  formation 
of  two  molecules  of  peracid  and  also  with  loss  of  oxygen,  possibly 
due  to  intermediary  formation  of  a  derivative  of  hydrogen  tri- 
oxide;  (6)  slow  hydrolysis  of  peracid  to  acid  and  hydrogen  per- 
oxide ;  (7)  slow  decomposition  of  both  peracid  and  hydrogen  per- 
oxide with  evolution  of  oxygen.  Changes  in  Acetic  Peroxide 
when  Dissoived  in  an  Aqueous  Solution  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide. — 
Hydrogen  peroxide,  acetic  peroxide,  and  acetic  peracid  can  be 
estimated  io  presence  of  each  other.  In  dilute  solutions  contain- 
ing no  mineral  acid,  hydrogen  peroxide  and  acetic  peroxide  act 
upon  potassium  iodide  so  slowly  that  acetic  peracid  may  be  de- 
termined by  rapid  titration  with  potassium  iodide  and  thiosul- 
phate.  Hydrogen  peroxide  may  be  titrated  direct  with  potassium 
permanganate  in  a  dilute  solution  strongly  acidified.  Acetic 
peroxide  is  then  estimated  by  difference  after  determining  the 
total  active  oxygen.  A  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide  contain- 
ing 30.5  grams  per  liter  was  nearly  saturated  with  pure  acetic 
peroxide,  and  portions  of  the  solution  analyzed  from  time  to  time. 
At  the  end  of  two  hours  the  amount  of  active  oxygen  .in  the 
solution  as  peracid  was  just  half  that  originally  present  as  per- 
oxide. The  formation  of  peracid  was,  therefore,  much  faster 
than  in  aqueous  solution.  The  amount  of  hydrogen  peroxide  in 
the  solution  rapidly  decreased,  and  the  solution  gradually  lost  in 
total  active  oxygen,  but  the  loss  of  the  former  was  much  greater 
than  of  the  latter.  At  each  interval  the  total  active  oxygen 
present  as  peroxide  and  peracid  was  considerably  greater  than 
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that  originally  present  as  peroxide.  Acetic  peradd  was,  there- 
fore, formed  at  the  expense  of  the  active  oxygen  of  the  hydrogen 
peroxide.  During  the  later  stages  of  the  reaction  the  peractd 
was  decomposed  faster  than  it  was  formed.  The  action  of  hydro- 
gen peroxide  upon  acetic  peroxide  gives  more  peracid  than  would 
be  formed  by  ordinary  hydrolysis,  and  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows :  (CH,COO),-f-COH),=--2CH,.COOOH.  Action  of  an  Ague- 
oui  Solution  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  upon  Acetic  Anhydride. — When 
acetic  anhj  dride  is  dissolved  in  hydrogen  peroxide  solution,  both 
acetic  peracid  and  peroxide  are  soon  present  in  the  solution,  A 
study  of  the  rates  of  formation  of  these  two  substances  shows  that 
the  peracid  is  first  produced,  probably  according  to  the  following 
equation;  (CH,.CO),0+ HOOH  =  CH,.COOOH  +  CH,.COOH. 
The  peracid  then  reacts  with  unchanged  anhydride  to  form  acetic 
peroxide.  Since  acetic  peroxide  changes  almost  completely  into 
acetic  peracid  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  solution  of 
the  peracid  may  be  prepared  by  allowing  a  solution  of  the  anhy- 
dride iu  hydrogen  peroxide  to  stand  for  this  length  of  time.  In 
one  case,  the  yield  of  peracid  thus  obtained  amounted  to  45  per 
cent,  of  the  theory.  The  rate  of  reaction  of  hydrogen  peroxide 
with  anhydride  is  much  greater  than  that  of  water  with  anhy- 
dride. Propionic  anhydride  shows  the  same  general  behavior  as 
acetic,  but  its  action  is  slower  since  it  is  less  soluble.  Anhydrides 
of  Dibasic  Acids.  Succinic  Peroxide  Acid,  (HOOC.CH,.CH,. 
COO — )„  is  formed  by  the  action  of  excess  of  succinic  anhydride 
upon  a  strong  solution  of  hydrogen  peroxide.  The  first  product 
of  the  reaction  is  probably  succinic  monoperacid,  which  then  re- 
acts with  unchanged  succinic  anhydride.  The  peroxide  acid 
crystallizes  in  fiat  irregular  plates,  which  begin  to  soften  at  115" 
and  melt  completely  at  128°  with  decomposition.  When  brought 
into  a  flame  it  explodes,  but  does  not  explode  on  perc\ission  or 
friction.  It  is  colorless  and  odorless,  and  slowly  deteriorates  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  acetone, 
and  acetic  ether,  sparingly  in  ether,  insoluble  in  chloroform,  ben- 
zene and  ligroin.  In  contradistinction  to  most  other  peroxides, 
this  peroxide  acid  liberates  iodine  from  potassium  iodide  almost 
immediately,  so  that  the  peracid  and  peroxide  cannot  be  separately 
determined  as  with  the  monobasic  acids.  Heated  in  boiling 
xylene,  most  of  it  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  succinic  anhy- 
dride and  a  gummy  acid  substance.  A  portion  is  converted  into 
adipic  acid,  apparently  as  follows : 
HOOC-CCH,),  cb6.b0C'(CH,),.C00H  = 

HO0C.(CH,)..C0OH  +  2CO,. 
Suca'nic  Monoperacid,  h60C.CH,.CH,.CO0OH,  was  obtained  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  the  above  peroxide  acid.  From  a  mixture  of 
chloroform  and  ether,  it  may  be  obtained  in  large  crystals.  It  is 
much  more  soluble  in  water  than  succinic  acid,  dissolves  freely  in 
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alcohol,  acetone,  and  acetic  ether,  is  only  moderately  soluble  in 
ether  and  sparingly  in  chloroform  ;  has  little,  if  any,  odor,  and 
gradually  decomposes  on  standing.  When  a  strong  aqueous 
solution  of  the  compound  is  saturated  with  succinic  anhydride,  a 
heavy  precipitate  of  succinic  peroxide  acid  soon  separates.  By 
the  action  of  heat  upon  the  monoperacid,  it  splits  off  first  carbon 
dioxide,  then  water,  with  formation  of  acrylic  acid.  Succinic 
Gluiaric  Peroxide  Acid,  HOOC.(CH,),CO0.OC0CCH,),C0OH, 
from  succinic  monoperacid  and  glutaric  anhydride,  begins  to 
soften  at  105°,  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  107°.  Its  oxi- 
dizing action  is  less  powerful  than  that  of  succinic  peroKide  acid. 
Glutaric  Peroxide  Acid,  from  glutaric  anhydride  and  hydrogen 
peroxide,  melts  sharply  at  108°  with  decomposition.  When 
heated  in  boiling  xylene,  only  a  small  amount  of  suberic  acid  was 
formed.  M.  T.  BoGERT. 

On  Inulln.  By  Aktber  L.  Dban.  Am.  Chem.J.,  32,69-84. 
— The  author  finds  that  inulin  is  present  in  the  roots  of  the  bur- 
dock and  of  the  goldenrods.  With  but  one  exception  (the  stem 
of  the  artichoke)  no  inulin  could  be  found  in  the  aerial  parts  of 
those  plants  containing  inulin  in  their  underground  parts.  From 
his  own  results,  and  the  investigations  of  others,  the  author  comes 
to  the  following  conclusions  :  (i)  Inulin  obtained  from  the  un- 
derground Storage  organs  of  Dahlia  variabilis,  Heliantkus  tube- 
rosus.  Lappa  minor.  Inula  keleniutn,  and  Solidago  shows  no  es- 
sential difference  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  same.  (2) 
Inulin  is  accompanied  in  these  places  by  levulins,  resembling 
inulin  in  composition,  but  being  more  soluble  and  of  a  lower 
specific  rotation.  (3)  The  line  of  division  between  inulin  and  the 
levulins  is  apparently  a  very  difficult  one  to  draw  ;  the  physiologi- 
cal significance  of  such  a  division  is  somewhat  problematical.  (4) 
The  first  method  of  separating  these  substances  devised  by 
Tanret  is  extremely  tedious  and  of  doubtful  value.  The  second 
method,  although  rather  long,  is  readily  applied,  but  apparently 
involves  loss  of  material,  and  does  not  yield  preparations  having 
the  properties  of  inulin  as  given  by  the  author  of  the  process.  (5) 
Tanret  claims  to  have  isolated  and  determined  the  properties  of 
the  various  levulins,  but  the  author's  experience  renders  him 
skepticalof  the  reliability  of  Tanret's  results.  (6)  Theinulinsand 
levulinsareprobably  polymericC^(C,H„OJ..  or  (C,Hi„O.H,0)..), 
the  inulins,  being  less  soluble  and  of  higher  rotatory  power,  hav- 
ing the  greater  molecular  weight.  M.  T.  BoGERT. 


AQRICULTURAL  CHEHISTRV. 

Experiments  with  Sui^ar  Beets  in  1903.     Bv  C.  D.  Smith. 

Mich.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.,  No.  215,  19pp. — Sugar-beets  grown 
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from  the  same  seed  under  identical  conditions,  were  found  to  vary 
greatly  in  sugar  content.  The  difference  in  adjacent  beets  was 
frequently  over  2  per  cent.,  and  in  one  instance  over  3  per  cent. 
Estimating  the  average  sugar  content  of  a  p!at  from  the  analysis 
of  every  fifth  beet,  made  a  difference  of  over  i  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  an  estimate  based  upon  the  analysis  of  every  sixth 
beet.  '  It  is,  therefore,  believed  to  be  unsafe  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  sugar  in  a  field  of  beets  from  the  analysis  of  10  or  20 
samples  taken  either  at  random  or  systematically.  Sugar-beets 
sent  by  mail  to  the  station  lost  sufficient  in  weight  to  make  an  in- 
crease in  the  sugar  content  of  3  to  4.^  per  cent.,  indicating  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  estimate  the  sugar  content  of  a  field  of  beets  by 
tests  made  in  a  distant  laboratory,  unless  the  beets  are  carefully 
weighed  when  taken  from  the  ground.  The  sugar  content  of 
beets  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  season,  the  amount  of  sunshine, 
the  soil,  and  the  seed  ;  and  to  be  but  little  under  the  control  of 
the  farmer.  Beets  grown  from  the  same  lot  of  seed  in  different 
localities  in  the  state  showed  considerable  variations  in  sugar 
content.  Growing  three  crops  of  beets  in  succession  on  the  same 
soil  was  shown  to  be  exceedingly  injurious,  as  compared  with 
growing  beets  in  rotation  with  other  crops.  Experiments  indica- 
ted that  phosphoric  acid,  potash,  and  nitrogen  may  be  applied 
profitably  in  the  culture  of  sugar-beets  on  nearly  all  Michigan 
soils,  and  that  nitrates  are  always  in  demand,  even  on  the  richest 
soils.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Influence  of  Current  Electricity  on  Plant  arowth.      Bt 

G.E.Stone.  Mass.  Agr.  Expt.  Sia.  Rep.,  1904,  pp.  13-30. — Ex- 
periments in  stimulating  lettuce  and  radish  plants  with  electricity 
are  reported.  The  conclusions  drawn  as  to  the  influence  of  elec- 
tricity are  based  in  part  upon  these  results,  but  also  upon  much 
additional  work  which  has  been  in  progress  at  the  station  for  a 
number  of  years.  Lettuce  and  radish  plants  were  favorably  in- 
fluenced by  electricity  in  all  instances  except  two.  The  best  re- 
sults were  obtained  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  maintain  the 
strength  of  current  within  narrow  limits.  In  the  hundreds  of 
experiments  conducted  at  the  station,  positive  results  have  almost 
invariably  been  obtained  as  regards  the  stimulating  effect  of  elec- 
tricity on  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the  growth  of  plants.  The 
alternating  current  has  been  much  superior  to  the  direct  current. 
Various  theories  concerning  the  stimulating  influence  of  electric- 
ity are  briefly  reviewed.  The  author  believes  that  the  influence 
is  exerted  on  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  rather  than  on  the  soil. 
When  seeds  were  treated  with  a  positive  charge  the  growth  of  the 
roots  was  accelerated  more  than  that  of  the  stems.  The  results 
were  reversed  when  the  seeds  were  subjected  to  the  influence  of  a 
negative  charge.  Positive  charges  appeared  to  produce  attenua- 
ted root  development.  A  further  report  on  investigations  along 
other  lines  of  this  subject  is  promised.  H.  W.  Lawson. 
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The  Influence  of  the  Atmospheric  Electrical  Potential  on 
Plants.  Bv  N.  F.  Monahan.  Mass.  Agr.  Expt.  Sia.  Rep.. 
1904,  pp.  31-36. — Preliminary  experiments  are  reported,  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  atmospheric  electricity  exerts 
an  appreciable  influence  upon  the  germination  of  seeds  and  the 
growth  of  plants,  Electricity  accelerated  germination,  but  did 
not  increase  the  total  germination  over  that  of  uncharged  seeds. 
As  regards  the  influence  on  plant-growth,  the  author  believes  that 
there  is  a  maximum,  an  optimum,  and  a  minimum  potential,  and 
that  these  depend  upon  the  kind  of  plant  and  the  size,  degree  of 
development,  etc.,  of  the  individual.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Adulterated  Linseed  Oil  for  Veterinary  Purposes.    By  P. 

Schweitzer.  Mo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rep.,  1903,  pp.  27-28. — An 
oil  sold  for  linseed,  was  found  to  be  a  boiled  oil  containing  lead, 
18  percent,  of  naphtha,  6  to  10  per  cent,  of  resin  oil,  and  probably 
other  oils  besides  linseed.  The  material  caused  the  death  of  cat- 
tle to  which  it  had  been  administered  as  a  medicine. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Investigation  of  Canned  Food  Products.  By  P.  Schwbitzbs. 
Mo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rep.,  1903,  pp.  28-31. — Nearly  all  of  the 
thirty-eight  brands  of  canned  fruJtsand  vegetables  examined  were 
found  to  contain  preservatives.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Some  Food  Products  and  Their  Adulteration.    By  H.  G. 

Knight  and  R.  B.  Mocdy.  Wyo.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull. .  No.  6a, 
55  pp. — Since  the  food  law  went  into  effect  in  September,  1903, 
435  samples  of  food  products  have  been  examined,  of  which  268 
were  found  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded.  The  results  of  the 
work  are  reported  in  detail.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

The  Associative  Action  of  Bacteria  In  the  Souring  of  Milk 
and  In  Other  Milk  Fermentations.  By  C.  E.  Marshall. 
Mich.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Special  Bull.,  Nos.  33,  8  pp.  ;  29,  7  pp.*— 
In  these  two  bulletins  are  reported  the  results  and  experiments 
with  a  species  of  peptonizing  bacteria  and  a  species  of  lactic  acid 
bacteria.  When  inoculated  simultaneously,  the  two  species  caused 
the  curdling  of  milk  from  forty-eight  to  seventy-two  hours  earlier 
than  when  the  lactic  acid  bacteria  were  inoculated  alone.  While 
the  peptonizing  bacteria  rendered  milk  alkaline  when  grown  alone, 
it  increased  the  development  of  acidity  when  grown  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  lactic  acid  bacteria;  and  this  influence  isbelieved  to  be 
due  to  the  products  of  the  peptonizing  bacteria,  rather  than  to  the 
bacteria  themselves.  H.  W.  Lawson. 

Reports  of  the  Chemists.  By  J.  B.  Lindsev  and  C.  A. 
GOESSMANN.  Mass.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Rep.,  1904,  pp.  37-104.— 
The  chemical   work  at  the  station  during  the  year  is  outlined. 
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digestion  and  feeding  experiments  are  reported,  and  analyses  of 
miscellaneous  materials  are  included.  The  composition  of  milk 
and  butter  was  shown  to  be  influenced  by  the  food  of  the  cows. 
Corn  oil  increased  the  fat  content  of  milk,  but  decreased  the  per- 
centage of  nitrogen.  It  also  lowered  the  saponification  number 
ten  points  and  the  Reichert-Meissl  number  3^  points,  and  in- 
creased the  iodine  number  9  points  without  changing  the  melting- 
point.  The  proportion  of  the  milk  constituents  and  the  character 
of  the  butter-fat  are  not  believed  to  be  changed  by  the  proteids  or 
carbohydrates  when  these  are  fed  in  normal  amounts. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Reports  of  the  Chemists.  By  R.  Harcourt  and  W.  P. 
Gamble.  Ontario  Agr.  Coll.  and  Expi.  Farm.  Rep.,  1903,  pp. 
37-57. — Several  lines  of  investigation  are  briefly  summarized  in 
these  reports.  A  swamp  soil,  rich  in  vegetable  matter,  was  found 
by  analysis  to  be  deficient  in  potash.  Pot  experiments  showed 
that  the  inoculation  of  this  soil  with  nitrifying  organisms  gave 
-  better  results  than  the  addition  of  potash.  The  nitrogen  in  the 
form  of  gliadin  in  wheat  grown  in  1902  was  48.5  per  cent.,  while 
in  igoi  it  was  62.7  to  67.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen. 
Analyses  of  insecticides,  sugar-beets,  and  various  by-products  used 
as  feeding-stuffs  are  reported,  and  a  brief  summary  is  given  of 
previously  published  work  concerning  the  chemical  changes  taking 
place  in  cheese  during  the  process  of  ripening. 

H.  W.  Lawson. 

Report  tA  the  Chemist.  By  F.  T.  Shutt.  Can.  Expl. 
Farms  Rep.,  igoj,  pp.  127-161. — Various  subjects  were  investi- 
gated during  the  year.  A  continuation  of  a  study  of  the  con- 
servation of  moisture  in  orchard  soils  emphasized  again  the  great 
value  of  cultivation  and  the  preservation  of  an  earth  mulch  for 
arresting  the  drying-out  of  soils,  and  also  the  necessity  of  the 
early  plowing-under  of  cover  crops  in  districts  where  drought  is 
likely  to  prevail.  Analyses  were  made  of  various  field  crops, 
feeding- stuffs,  fertilizers,  fungicides,  insecticides,  well  waters,  etc., 
the  number  of  samples  aggregating  699.  The  results  of  experi- 
ments showed  the  desirability  of  storing  honey  in  a  warm,  dry 
atmosphere.  Beeswax  adulterated  with  paraffin  was  met  with. 
H.  W.  Lawson. 


PATENTS. 

MARCH,    I    1904. 

7531*67.  John  F.  Huefner,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Making  a 
salT6.  Olive  oil  70,  cocoa  butter,  and  liquefied  beef  marrow, 
15  parts  each,  are  mixed  and  cooled  to  12°  F.  to  form  a  finely 
crystallized  body. 
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753,290-1.  George  F.  and  James  W.  Mclndoe,  Boston,  Mass. 
Assignors  of  one-third  to  Arthur  E.  Whitney,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Cylindrical  Intag'Uo  printing'  forma  to  reproduce  textile 
surfaces.  A  sensitive  coating  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  a 
suitable  metal  cylinder,  a  fabric  is  selected  and  saturated  with 
glutinous  material,  dried  under  heat  and  pressure  on  a  sup- 
porting bed  with  an  elastic  surface.  The  fabric  is  coated  with 
a  dense  printers'  ink,  thus  getting  a  thin  coating  impervious  to 
light,  which  figured  design  is  transferred  to  the  cylinder,  then 
exposing  the  coated  cylinder  to  light  whereby  the  coating  is 
rendered  insoluble  in  water  in  parts,  washing  the  cylinder  and 
drying  it,  etching  the  ground  and  removing  the  rest  of  the  coat- 
ing. The  second  patent  covers  the  use  of  a  press  for  transferring 
the  coating. 

753.294-5-6.  PaulNaef,  New  York,  N.Y,  MakinggaS.  Water 
gas  and  by-products  are  obtained  by  injecting  steam  into  a  mov- 
ing body  of  bituminous  fuel,  withdrawing  the  reaction  products, 
reheating  ihem  and  passing  them  through  another  portion  of  said 
moving  body  of  fuel.  The  last  number  is  for  the  apparatus,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  vertical  conical  cylindrical  retorts  with  the 
lower  ends  conical,  either  side  by  side  or  one  over  the  other,  and 
suitable  connecting  pipes  to  cause  the  gas  to  traverse  successively 
the  entire  series. 

753,310.  Weston  A.  Price,  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Compound 
opaque  to  X-raya.  Red  lead  10,  glue  and  glycerol  i  part  each, 
molasses  J-^  and  rubber  '/m  F^^*  ^y  weight.  The  molasses  may 
be  substituted  by  turpentine,  glycerol,  etc. 

753.325-  Albert  W.  Smith.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Making  Chloro- 
form. Sulphur  is  combined  with  hot  carbon  to  make  CS,,  on 
which  sulphur  chloride  is  caused  to  react  to  form  CCl,;  this  is  frac- 
tionally distilled  with  sulphur  and  sulphur  chloride,  and  then 
subjected  to  the  action  of  water  and  a  metal  as  iron  filings  alone 
or  with  a  trace  of  acid. 

753,372-  Anatole  Denguine  and  Samuel  Levinsohn,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Condensation  products.  Dicarbon  acids  and 
bromated  phthalic  acids  are  melted  with  naphthols  in  the  presence 
of  boric  acid,  the  product  being  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  to 
form  bromated  oxynaphtacenquinone. 

753.383-  Oskar  Frank,  Detroit,  Mich.  Storagre  battery 
platBS.  Lead  electrodes  are  immersed  in  an  electrolyte  of  water 
95  per  cent.,  and  sodium  sulphate  5  per  cent,  with  0.7  per  cent, 
of  KCIO,.  then  passing  a  current  of  one  ampere  for  fifty  hours  at 
a  temperature  of  20°  C;  then  put  the  positive  plates  in  weak  sul- 
phuric acid,  making  them  negative  and  sheets  of  lead  positive, 
connect  up  and  charge  with  two  amperes  for  fifty  hours,  remove, 
wash  and  dry  at  300°  C,  all  hydrochloric  acid  being  removed  by 
washing  in  distilled  water. 
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753t38s.  Henry  A.  Gerdes,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Assignor  to 
F.  W.  CMjpelen,  Arthur  H.  Elftmana,  and  James  B.  Cull,  same 
place.  Maturinsr  Portland  oemant.  The  blocks  are  heated  to 
360°  F.  and  exposed  to  a  current  of  air  char||;ed  with  carbon  di- 
oxide and  moisture. 

753.407.  Wm.  Lenderoth.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Artlflelal 
"Stone.  Shale  78  and  serpentine  rock  32,  are  fused  and  molded. 
May  be  treated  like  glass. 

753.610-  John  G.  McDowell.  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Coating-  pipes. 
Iron  pipe  is  first  pickled  in  a  solution  of  niter  cake  or  salt  tike. 
"With  free  acid,  a  hot  blast  of  air  or  steam  is  passed  through  it  and 
it  is  then  coated  with  enamel. 

753.657-  Oscar  Bally,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Badische  Antlin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  Ludwigshafen-on- Rhine.  Ger- 
many. Anthracene  dye.  One  part  of  a  mixture  of  crude  a- 
and  /3-anilido  antfaraquinone  monosulpho  acid  is  made  to  react  on 
13  parts  of  bromine  and  the  product  treated  with  ammonia.  The 
dye  is  soluble  in  water  brown-violet,  not  affected  by  caustic  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  turns  brown  on  treatment  with  sulphuric 
acid.     Dyes  chrome  mordanted  wool  gray-blue  to  blue-black. 

753,659.  Rene  Bohn.  Mannheim,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Badische  Anilin  and  Soda  Fabrik,  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine,  Ger- 
many. Anthracene  derivative.  Indantbrene  is  treated  with 
a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  giving  a  yellow-brown 
substance  insoluble  in  water  and  yielding  chlorindanthrene  by 
the  action  of  reducing  agents. 

753.716-  George  I.  Leonard,  Pasadena,  Cal.  Carbon  reslB- 
tance.  A  suitable  non-conducting  base  is  coated  with  a  paint  of 
plumbago  and  glue  ot  other  binding  agent,  and  then  rubbing  the 
coating  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  required  resistance. 

753.746-  Chris.  N.  Smith,  Elgin.  111.  Assignor  to  David  C. 
Cook  Publishing  Co.  Preparinff  eolor  plates.  A  yielding 
plastic  coat  of  wax  is  applied  to  a  suitable  plate  and  smoothed  off, 
the  coating  is  removed  from  those  parts  which  are  not  to  appear 
in  color  and  a  screen  pressed  on  the  wax  to  stipple  6ne  or  coarse 
as  desired.  The  plate  is  then  electrotyped,  as  usual,  my  inven- 
tion being  in  the  preparation  of  the  plate  for  the  color  work. 

753,822.  Edward  C.  Broadwell,  Chicago,  III.  Extracting 
g^old.  Pulverized  ore  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  earth  hypochlo- 
rite solution,  to  which  copper  sulphate  has  been  added. 

MARCH  8,  1904. 

753.875-     Gustave  Gin,  Paris,  France.  Eleotrlc  mannlacture 

of  Iron  alloys.     Silicic   acid,   an  alkaline  sulphate  and  carbon 

are  heated  in  an  electric  furnace,  making  an  alkaline  silicate  which 
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is  introduced  into  a  second  furnace,  and  iron  oxide  and  carbon 
added  thereto,  then  heating  the  mixture  to  make  ferrosilicate 
and  an  alkaline  oxide,  the  latter  of  which  is  sublimed. 

753-977-  Adolph  A.  Gurtner,  Beme,  Switzerland.  PbotO- 
grr&plllo  plate.  There  are  two  plates  with  films  superposed,  one 
nlm  ortbochromatic  and  containing  silver  bromide  and  the  other 
plate  provided  with  an  orange- colored  film  containing  silver  chlo- 
ride, the  latter  stained  with  aniline  orange  and  directed  toward  the 
object  in  exposure.     The  plates  are  separated  and  developed. 

753.994'  Hudson  MaxJm,  New  York,  N.  Y.  SmokeleSB 
powder.  A  plastic  smokeless  powder  is  softened  by  a  solvent  as 
acetone  and  molded  into  rods  or  strips,  multiperforating  them 
affixing  a  combustible  non-explosive  covering  as  paper  or  cellu- 
loid over  the  whole  surface.  The  powder  is  made  of  a  mixture 
of  guncotton  and  nitroglycerin. 

754,054,  Matthew  H.  Devey,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Aotl-fOUl- 
\ng  composition.  Ground  glass  is  bolted  and  run  through  sieves 
of  24,  26,  and  28  mesh  to  the  inch  respectively.  Five  pounds  of 
each  size  are  taken  and  mixed  with  Portland  cement  20,  copper 
sulphate  6,  Venice  turpentine  2,  linseed  oil  7,  and  litharge  '/i 
pounds. 

754,114.  Geoi^e  J.  Atkins,  Tottenham.  Preparing  elec- 
tfOdeg.  To  prevent  disintegration  the  electrode  is  saturated 
with  an  oxidizable  oil  mixed  with  carbon  such  as  linseed  or  cotton- 
seed oil  and  lampblack. 

754,141.  Evan  H.  Hopkins,  South  Kensington,  London,  Eng- 
land. Obtaining  zinc,  lead  is  added  to  the  ore  and  the  mass 
heated,  the  vapors  being  condensed  in  a  mass  of  carbon  under 
which  the  liquid  zinc  is  collected,  all  being  done  with  exclusion 
of  air. 

754,147.     Josef  Von  Kowalski  and  Ignaz  Moscicki.  Freiburg, 

Switzerland.  Electrical  production  of  nitrogen  compounds 
as  nitric  acid.  The  primary  and  secondary  winding  of  a  trans- 
former are  connected  with  the  alternating  current,  and  a  pluralit;y 
of  consumption  branches  arranged  in  groups  between  the  leads  of 
the  transformer,  a  condenser  and  inductance  coil  in  each  con- 
sumption branch,  a  group  inductance  coil  in  series  with  each 
group  of  branches,  and  a  main  inductance  coil  arranged  between 
the  leads  and  in  parallel  with  the  consumption  branches,  and  a 
receiver  inclosing  each  pair  of  electrodes.  Thirty-three  horse- 
power of  electric  energy  make  1 155  grams  of  nitric  acid  per  hour 
from  the  air. 

754,154.  Otto  Massenez,  Wiesbaden,  Germany.  Making 
Steel.  Chromiferous  pig  iron  is  melted  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace, forming  in  contact  therewith  sucha  quantity  of  slag  capable 
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«f  dissolving  chromic  oxide,  the  resulting  chromiferous  slag  not 
•CODtaiDing  more  than  14  per  cent,  of  chromic  oxide,  adding  re- 
peatedly fluor  spar  and  removing  a  part  of  the  slag  after  each 
addition,  and  finally  separating  the  whole  of  the  stag. 

754,i59.  John  A.  Potter,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Treatlilgr  Ores. 
The  operation  is  carried  out  in  a  rocking  furnace  with  cavities  in 
each  end,  which  are  charged  with  ore,  etc. ;  one  is  brought  to  fusion 
and  the  contents  poured  over  the  material  in  the  other  cavity  by 
rocking  the  furnace,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  alternately, 
tapping  out  the  surplus  from  time  to  time. 

754,164.  Robert  X.  Riddle,  Uwchland,  Pa.  Assignor  to 
Warner  Chemical  Co.,  Carteret,  N.  J.  VaDlUin.  Acet-iso- 
eugenol  is  dissolved  in  the  ester  of  a  fatty  acid  as  amyl  acetate, 
then  oxidized  by  a  chromic  acid  solution  and  the  resulting  acetyl 
vanillin  compound  decomposed  for  vanillin. 

754,262.  Frederick  C.  Weber,  Chicago,  111.  Improving 
iron.  The  iron  or  steel  is  melted  and  a  soluble  metallic  binary 
boride,  as  ferrotitanium  boride.  is  added,  which  decomposes  by 
heat,  the  titanium  alloying  the  iron  and  the  boron  forming  a 
fusible  slag  with  the  impurities  of  the  iron. 

754,364.  Heinrich  Weltz,  Ludwigshafeu-ou-Rhine.  Assignor 
to  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  same  place.  AnthraC6n6 
dye.  Authraquinone  mouosulpho  acid  is  treated  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  and  mercury  in  the  presence  of  phosphoric 
and  nitric  acids,  and  to  the  resulting  purpurin  sutpho  acid  an  aro- 
matic amino  compound  is  added.  The  dye  dissolves  in  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  violet  that  becomes  blue  on  adding  boric 
acid,  caustic  soda  changes  the  aqueous  solution  blue  to  violet, 
that  on  adding  ammonia  becomes  redder,  and  it  dyes  chrome 
mordanted  wool  black. 

754.265.  John  A.  Wendel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Matcll  compo- 
sition. Potassium  bichromate  3,  vegetable  carbon  and  amor- 
phous phosphorus  5  each,  antimony,  sulphide  and  lead  nitrate 
10  each  and  potassium  chlorate  20  parts. 

754,298.  George  Fry,  Berwick-on-Tweed,  England,  Pro- 
duction of  resinous  substances.  Resin  or  linseed  oil  is  treated 
with  10  to  30  parts  nitric  acid  ( sp.  gr.  i  .420)  at  a  temperature  of 
212°  F.  and  the  compounds  finished  by  heating  over  a  water- 
bath,  making  a  resin  suitable  for  varnish,  etc. 

754.301.  Robert  A.  Hadfield,  Sheffield,  England.  Harden- 
ing ateel.  The  articles  are  cast  of  nickel-chromium  steel,  the 
internal  temperature  raised  to  900°  C.  and  a  current  of  air  di- 
rected on  the  article. 

754>3iS-  Paul  Julius  and  Ernst  Fussenegger,  Ludwigshafen- 
on-Rhine.     Assignors  to  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  same 
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place.  Azo  dye.  A  ^diazomonoalkyl  phenyl aitrosamine  is 
combined  with  i-8-dihydroxynaphthalene-3-6-disuIpho  acid  aod 
the  product  saponified.  By  reduction  the  coastituents  are  re- 
generated and  the  dye  colors  violet-red  to  blue. 

754-340.  Ferdinand©  Pasarelli,  New  York,  N.  Y.  PpesePV- 
In^f  tmit.  The  fruit  is  treated  with  lime-water  and  dried  ;  it  is 
then  packed,  the  air  exhausted  from  the  container  and  carbon 
dioxide  supplied  thereto,  and  when  carbon  dioxide  has  replaced 
all  the  air  the  container  is  sealed. 

MARCH  15,   1904. 

754,417.  Philip  J.  Brahen,  Hartford,  Conn.  Assignor  to 
American  Restoring  Co.,  same  place.  St9na-cleanln{f  compo- 
sition. Sodium  chloride  i  and  soditim  carbonate  16  parts  are 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  66^  parts,  and  poured  over  a  mixture 
of  4  parts  whiting  and  1 2  of  chloride  of  lime. 

754,461.  Anton  V.  Konba,  Milligan,  Neb.  Fermenting: 
honey.  A  beverage  is  made  by  mixing  honey  and  water  to  21° 
on  the  saccharimeter,  boiling,  skimming  and  slowly  adding  to 
each  hundred  gallon  40  pounds  of  chalk,  later  50  pounds  animal 
charcoal,  running  into  a  tank  to  cool  and  settle,  and  adding  a 
mixture  of  vine  yeast  15,  ammonium  pho.sphate  6,  ammonium 
tartrate  15,  potassium  bitartrate  25,  tartaric  acid  11  and  magne- 
sium sulphate  6,  all  in  ounces.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to 
ferment. 

754,474.  Hermann  Mehner,  Steglitz,  near  Berlin,  Germany. 
Nltrogren  compounds  from  the  atmosphepe.  A  vertical  fur- 
nace is  provided  with  two  charging  hoppers  :  from  one  a  stream 
of  broken  carbon  or  coke,  from  the  other  melted  alkaline  silicate 
goes  down  the  furnace  while  a  stream  of  air  is  forced  up  through 
the  carbon,  and  the  volatile  cyanogen  compounds  are  separated 
and  collected. 

754t566.  Paul  L.  Hulin,  Clavaux,  par  Rioperoux,  France. 
Sodium  is  melted  in  a  closed  vessel  partially  filled,  the  space  con- 
taining carbon  dioxide  or  nitrogen  compressed  to  high  pressure 
and  the  vessel  being  provided  with  a  jet  tube  to  deliver  the 
sodium  under  the  surface  of  melted  metal,  etc. 

754,588.  Thomas  Mellor,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bleaching 
compound.  Linseed  oil  100,  benzene  6.  petroleum  19,  turpen- 
tine 19,  chloroform  12,  glycerol  6,  alcohol  100,  potassium  hy- 
droxide 25,  ammonium  carbonate  25,  and  gelatine  11  parts. 

754.643.  Karl  Dauziger,  Zawodze  near  Kattowitz,  Germany. 
Separattngr  Iron  pyrites  from  zinc  blende.  The  zinc  ore  is 
oxidized  by  air,  moisture  and  heat,  and  the  ferrous  salt  washed 
out  by  water. 
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754,647.  Willis  K.  Everette,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Making  eya- 
nlddS  and  nltratSS.  Pulverized  carbonaceous  material  is 
strongly  cooled  by  contact  with  liquid  air,  then  suddenly  brought 
in  contact  with  incandescent  material,  producing  violent  chemical 
action,  and  the  cyanides,  etc.,  are  separated  and  collected. 

754.667.  Walter  Mills,  London,  England.  Assignor  to  A.  O. 
Granger,  Cartersville,  Ga.  Making  lead  salts.  Concentrated 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  mixed  with  lead-carrying  material,  the 
lead  fluosilicate  formed  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  to  make  lead 
nitrate,  and  this  in  turn  is  acted  on  by  the  acid  required  to  make 
any  desired  salt  as  sulphuric  acid. 

754.668.  As  above  for  ammonium  nitrate.  The  lead  nitrate 
of  the  above  process  is  treated  with  ammonium  fluoride,  forming 
lead  fluoride  and  ammonium  nitrate. 

754,768.  Edouard  Hepp,  Frankfort-on-Main,  and  Ernst  Wol- 
pert,  Hochst-on-Main,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Farbwerke,  vorm 
Meister  Lucius  und  Bruning.  Anthraqulnone  dye-  I-4-5-8- 
leucotetrahydroxy  anthraquinone  is  treated  with  sulfanilic  acid, 
forming  a  dark  powder  soluble  in  water  and  ammonia,  and  dyeing 
wool  a  fast  blue. 

754,782.  Max  Lichtenberger,  New  York.  N,  Y.  Assignor  to 
Louis  Wertheimer,  same  place.  Dyed  sawdUSt.  Wood  sawdust 
is  ground,  bleached  and  dyed  with  aniline  color. 

754-803.  SwigelPosternak,  Mendon,  France.  Orgranlo  CODS' 
poand  of  phosphorus.  Oil  cake  is  treated  with  dilute  alkali 
and  mineral  add,  the  extract  Altered  off  and  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion of  copper  sulphate,  calcium  chloride,  sodium  acetate  and  hy> 
droxide  to  precipitate  a  phosphorus  double  compound  of  alkaline 
earths  and  heavy  metals:  said  salts  are  then  suspended  in  water 
and  acted  on  by  hydrogen  sulphide  to  precipitate  the  heavymetal, 
then  evaporated,  leaving  a  white  powder,  soluble  in  water  and 
containing  more  than  20  per  cent,  by  weight  of  phosphorus. 

754,824.  Howard  Spence,  Manchester,  England.  Aluminum 
sulphate.  Hot  sulphuric  acid  is  applied  toanexcessof  alumina 
under  pressure,  and  the  product  treated  with  milk  of  lime  till  the 
desired  basicity  is  obtained,  filtering,  evaporating  and  cr>'stalliz- 
ing  out  the  basic  sulphate. 

754,856.  August  Dorrer,  Ludwigshafen -on -Rhine,  Germany. 
Assignor  to  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  same  place.  Red- 
violet  azo  dye.  The  diazo  derivative  of  1-5  naphthylaminesulpho 
acid  is  combined  with  i-8  naphthalene  diamine,  giving  a  dye  solu- 
ble in  sulphuric  acid  blue,  in  water  red-violet,  on  reduction  by 
ammonia  and  zinc  dust  yields  1-4  naphthylamine  sulpho  acid  and 
1-8-4-triamino  naphthalene. 
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754,868.  John  A.  Heany,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Assignor  to 
Teter-Heany  Developing  Co.,  Charleston,  WestVa.  Flre-proof 
Goating:.  Piles  are  first  coated  with  glue,  then  a  mixture  of  glue 
and  asbestos  is  applied  to  which  resiu  may  be  added,  then  an 
outer  coat  of  kaolin  6,  alumina  2,  and  calcium  sulphide  4partsby 
weight. 

HASCH  22,  1904. 

754-978.  Charles  A.  Doremas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hydro- 
flnorlo  ftoid.  Hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  treated  with  an  excess  of 
ametallic  compound  as  bauxiteorksolin.fonninga  fluoride  which 
is  heated  to  redness  and  acted  on  by  superheated  steam,  thereby 
giving  hydrofluoric  add. 

755.I32-  Jewett  A.  Henkel,  Bedford  City,  Va.  Cleaning* 
millstones.  Runs  common  salt  through  with  the  stock  to  re- 
move hardened  gum. 

755,144.  Valentine  Lapp,  Lindenau,  near  Leipzig,  Germany, 
Steeping  grfS^Il  to  hasten  germination.  The  grain  is  immersed 
in  a  dosed  vessel  of  water  at  12°  C.  for  four  hours;  the  wet  grain 
is  then  transferred  to  the  action  of  liquid  air  for  one  hour,  re- 
peating the  treatment  and  finishing  with  water  at  15°  C. 

755,201.  John  F.  White,  Buffalo,  N,  Y.  Assignor  to  General 
Chemical  Co. .  same  place.  Making  SOdlum  Salphide.  Niter 
cake  is  heated  in  the  pre.sence  of  coal  and  salt. 

755,222.  Ernst  W.  Engels,  Dusseldorf,  Germany,  Lining* 
lOP  lead  furnaces.  Twenty- five  to  90  per  cent,  of  carborundum 
is  mixed  with  10  to  75  per  cent,  of  clay,  the  mixture  being  used 
to  line  the  furnaces  with,  whereby  injury  to  the  walls  is  pre- 
vented. 

755,225.  Bogdan  Gisevius,  Berlin,  Germany.  Photog^raphlngf 
printing  plates.  A  metal  plate  is  coated  with  chromated  gum, 
exposed  and  developed,  then  coated  with  chromated  albumen, 
hardened,  covered  with  an  acid  resist,  etched  in  an  acid  bath  and 
the  acid  resist  removed  to  leave  an  albumen  printing  surface. 

755,240.  William  Powell,  Liverpool,  England.  VulcanizingT 
wood.  The  wood  is  boiled  in  sugar  syrup,  then  treated  with  hot, 
dry  air,  so  as  to  solidify  and  caramelize  the  sugar. 

755,247.  Pedro  G.  Salom,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Sulphuric 
acid.  A  series  of  vessels  shaped  like  a  conical  frustum  are  set 
one  in  the  other,  and  half-fill^  with  water,  forming  electrolytic 
cells,  which  communicate  with  each  other  so  as  to  pass  a  current 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  the  series  and  oxidize  it  to  sul- 
phuric acid  by  electrolytic  action. 

755,278.  Wm.  Y.  Cruikshank,  Freeland,  Pa.  Assignor  one- 
half  to  Dixon  Maley,  same  place.     ArtlQcial  fuel.     Anthracite 
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coal  culm  and  dry  powdered  resin  are  mixed  with  an  asphalt- 
rendered  fluid  by  a  volatile  solvent  as  benzine,  and  the  whole 
subjected  to  heat  and  pressure  to  drive  off  the  water  and  the 
solvent, 

755,302.  Ernest  A.  Le  Sueur,  Ottawa,  Canada.  Obtaining 
eopper.  Material  containing  copper  is  treated  with  ammonia 
containing  a  copper  compound,  and  a  part  of  the  copper  contents 
of  the  solution  are  removed  sothat  the  solution  is  used  over  again, 
and  kept  at  about  the  same  strength. 

755.357.  Robert  A.  Cheesebrough,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Com- 
position lOF  laylBg:  dust  on  roads.  Porous  clay  is  impregnated 
with  ^troleum,  20-25  per  cent. 

755.372-  Joseph  Koeniger,  Cologne,  Germany.  0P6  brloks 
lor  smelting^*  Ore  dust  or  other  residues  in  a  dry  condition  are 
mixed  with  lime,  magnesia  and  borax,  the  whole  moistened  with 
crude  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  pressed  and  molded. 

755,378-9.  Walter  Mills,  London,  England.  Assignor  to  A. 
0.  Granger,  Cartersville,  Ga.  The  first  for  nitPlc  add,  the  sec- 
ond for  fluOPldeS  and  BilleateS.  I>ad-carrying  substances  are 
dissolved  in  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  the  lead  salt  acted  on  by  a 
nitrate,  which  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  to  liberate  nitric 
acid.  In  the  second  patent,  the  lead  silicoSuoride  is  mixed  with 
sand  and  heated  lo  form  the  desired  silicate.  Without  sand,  silicon 
tetrafluoride  is  made. 

755.390-  Georges  Reynand,  Paris,  France.  AchroOdaxtPln 
from  p6at.  Peat  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  water  and 
heated  to  160°  to  320°  C.  for  two  hours  under  pressure  in  a  di- 
gester. 

755,415.  Wm.  Trantom,  New  Brighton,  England.  Purify- 
ing brine.  To  an  alkaline  chloride  solution  add  a  sulphate  of 
the  same  alkali  in  .mount  equivalent  to  the  calcium  atid  magne. 
slum  contained  in  the  brine,  then  add  lime  to  precipitate  the  mag. 
nesia  as  a  hydroxide,  then  add  barium  carbonate  equal  to  the  sul 
phates  present,  and  finally  regenerating  the  barium  carbonate- 
from  the  sulphate  for  re-use. 

755.417-  J^n  Vilim,  Prague,  Austria-Huugary  and  Friedrich 
Hauser.  Naefels,  Switzerland.  Hauser,  assignor  to  Vilim.  Pho- 
tog^raphfc  half-tones.  Half-tone  plates  are  coated  with  sensitive 
asphalt  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  benzene,  ether  and  alcohol  2  to 
3,  and  chloroform  5  to  10  parts,  and  the  solvents  evaporated  in  a 
moist  atmosphere.     For  fine  grain,  use  the  most  chloroform. 

755,428.  Julius  Abel,  Mannheim,  and  Arthur  Luttriughaus, 
Ludwigshafen.  Assignors  to  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik, 
Ludwigshafen-on- Rhine,  Germany.  Blue  Sulphur  dye.  A 
mixture  of  thiazine  as  methylene  violet  and  phenol  is  heated  with 
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sulphur  and  sodium  sulphide  to  142°  C;  dissolve  the  melt  in  boil- 
ing water,  oxidize  by  air-blast,  and  salt  out.  When  cold,  filter, 
press  and  dry. 

755.461.  James  D.  Darling,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Alloys.  A 
bath  of  copper  is  melted,  and  a  mixture  of  iron  oxide  and  calcium 
carbide  added  to  form  an  alloy  of  iron  and  copper. 

755'479-  Robert  Goldschmidt,  Tajkovitz,  and  Jan  Hasek, 
Smitchov,  Austria-Hungary.  Making  Starch.  Potatoes  are 
ground  to  a  pulp,  soda-lye  or  sulphurous  acid  added  to  prevent 
fermentation,  the  mass  ceatrifugated  to  separate  the  solid  and 
liquid  parts  ;  the  solids  are  dried  and  ground  and  the  starch  sep- 
arated dry  by  shaking  separators. 

755.5'9-  Geofge  T.  Moore,  Washington,  D,  C.  Preparing 
for  distribution  of  nltFOgen-QzIll^  bacteria.  A  water  solution 
is  made  of  agar-agar  and  maltose  t  per  cent,  each,  and  magnesium 
sulphate  0.02-0.05  per  cent,  and  potassium  phosphate  o.i  per 
cent.;  in  this  the  nitrifying  bacteria  are  cultivated,  and  when  de- 
veloped in  satisfactory  numbers  the  solution  is  taken  up  by  ab- 
sorbent cotton  and  dried  for  transportation  and  use  by  the  farmer. 
(This  patent  is  taken  out  under  section  4886  R.  S.  exceptions, 
according  to  which  any  person  may  use  the  same  without  royalty. ) 

755.557-  Robert  H.  Aiken,  Jerome,  Ariz.  CODVOPtln^  matte. 
The  matte  in  a  converter  is  subjected  to  an  oxidizing  blast,  and 
the  hot  flux  is  fed  into  the  converter  about  as  fast  as  it  is  used. 

755,562.  Charles  H.  Burckett  and  Mary  M.  Burckett,  Glen- 
ridge,  N.  J.  Cocoa  COnfeotiOD.  The  cocoa  beans  are  pressed, 
heated  and  stirred  to  break  down  the  starch  cells,  then  digested 
with  a  ferment  to  saccharize  the  starch,  and  finally  the  butter 
first  extracted  and  an  emulsifying  agent  added,  such  as  malt  ex- 
tract. 

755-589-  Montgomery  Waddell,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Composi- 
tion for  razor  strop.  Cocoa  butter  and  finely  divided  aluminum. 

755.598-  Adolf  Savelsberg,  Ramsbeck,  Germany.  Desalphur- 
Izlngf  lead  ores.  Pulverized  galena  and  limestone  are  mixed  and 
heated  to  a  point  just  below  the  melting-point  of  the  ore,  making 
calcium  sulphate  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur  and  liberating 
carbon  dioxide ;  afterward  the  mixture  is  filled  into  a  chamber 
and  a  current  of  air  blown  through. 

HAKCU  29,  1904. 

755t629.  Leonard  D.  Davis,  Erie,  Pa.  Process  of  ailQflalin^ 
Steel.  The  steel  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  melted  aluminum  at 
1200°  to  1500°  F.  and  gradually  cooled. 

755.653.  Frederick  E.  Grimm,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Match  Compo- 
sition.    Glue  and  zinc  oxide  35  each,  ground  glass  65,  gum  ben- 
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zoiD  lo,  amorphous  phosptaonts  20,  flowers  of  sulphur  5,  lead 
hyposulphite  15,  and  potassium  chlorate  115  parts  by  weight. 

755'7<^5-  Herman  G.  Schanche,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Assignor 
to  Harrison  Bros.,  same  place.  Absorption  apparatOB.  A 
rectangular  vessel  with  staggered  inclined  flow  boards,  and  feed- 
and  delivery-pipes.     Adapted  to  make  sulphurous  add. 

755<732.  George  Stroh,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Making  oastlngfi. 
Aluminum  is  melted  over  a  body  of  heavier  metal  of  lower  melt- 
ing-point, the  mold  being  inverted  over  the  melting  pot  and  the 
aluminum  being  forced  upwards  into  the  mold  bypressure  applied 
to  the  heavy  metal. 

755;7^3-  ^°i-  Gilmour  and  Alexander  Lindsay.  Hardening 
east  Iron.  The  metal  is  heated  and  dipped  in  a  bath  of  i  gat- 
Ion  of   strong  sulphuric  acid  and  ^  pound  of  red  arsenic. 

755,801.  Robert  E.  Schmidt,  Elberfeld,  and  Paul  Tust,  Voh- 
winkel,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Elberfeld  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
or-Hydroxyanthraquinone.  Anthraquinone  monosulphonic 
acid  is  heated  with  calcium  hydroxide  and  water  to  about  190°  C, 
then  hydrochloric  add  added  lo  separate  the  a-hydroxyanthra- 
quiuone. 

755,808.  Frank  T.  F.  Stevenson,  Detroit,  Mich.  Salpho- 
lodine  oompound  of  hydrocarbons.  An  odorless  light  brown 
powder,  slightly  soluble  in  concentrated  alkalies,  and  absolute 
alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  collodion,  chloroform  and  fixed  oils,  in- 
soluble in  water,  derived  from  a  hydrocarbon  derivative  contain- 
ing hydroxyl  as  pyrocatechin,  resorcinol  or  hydroquinone,  etc., 
having  its  hydrogen  substituted  by  iodine  and  its  oxygen  by 
sulphur. 

755,826.  Robert  S.  Woodson,  Boulder,  Colo.  Weldlngr 
compound.    Borax  about  5  and  silicon  dioxide  about  95  per  cent. 

755-843.  Joseph  H.  Campbell,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ArtlBcial 
butter  substitute.  Skim  milk  is  concentrated  by  a  blast  of  hot 
air,  the  original  amount  of  cream  added,  and  the  whole  concen- 
trated to  a  butter  consistency,  at  a  non-sterilizing  temperature. 

755>95t-  Joseph  Smith,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Treating  oreS- 
The  ferrous  oxide  is  rendered  insoluble  in  the  cyanide  solution  by 
applying  heat  to  the  moist  crushed  ore  first  before  putting  it  in 
the  cyanide  solution. 

755.983.  Robert  W.  Wood,  Madison,  Wis.  Color  photo- 
graph. Separate  negatives  of  the  object  are  taken  through  red, 
green  and  blue  screens  ;  from  these  negatives  positives  are  made 
on  glass,  covered  with  a  sensitizing  solution,  and  upon  each  posi- 
tive is  photographed  a  diffraction  grating  adapted  to  give  its  ap- 
propriate color  and  developing  the  plate. 

William  H.  Seaman. 
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INORQANIC  CHEMISTRY. 


The  Action  of  Halogen  Adds  upon  Vaoadic  Acid.     By  F.  A. 

GoocH  AND  R.  W.  Curtis.  -Am.  J.  Sci.  [4],  17,  41-48.— The 
reduction  of  vanadic  acid  by  means  of  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic 
or  hydriodic  acid  tends,  in  each  case,  to  reach  a  state  of  equilib- 
rium. The  degree  to  which  the  vanadic  add  is  reduced  depends 
upon  the  concentrations.  It  has  been  shown  that  hydrochloric 
acid  is  capable  of  carrying  the  reduction,  even  in  the  cold,  to  the 
condition  of  the  tetroxide,  and  under  none  of  the  conditions  tried 
does  the  reduction  go  further.  Diluted  hydrobromic  add  gives  a 
definite  reduction  to  the  tetroxide,  but,  when  concentrated,  re- 
duces a  large  proportion  to  the  trioxide.  The  reduction  by 
means  of  hydriodic  acid  may  be  carried  to  either  stage  according 
to  the  concentration.  H.  N.  McCoy. 

TrisulphoxyarMnic  Add.  By  I,.  W.  McCay.  Proc.  Am, 
Pkil.  Soc,  43,  112-115. — The  magnesium  salt  of  trisulphoxy- 
arsenic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  magnesium  oxide  od  freshly 
prepared  arsenic  penlasulpbide,  suspended  in  water.  The  so- 
dium salt  Na,AsOS,  +  iiH,0  is  obtained  as  feathery  crystals  by 
adding  sodium  hydroxide,  filtering  and  adding  alcohol.  Yield 
good.  The  following  salts  were  also  obtained  :  K,AsOS,  +  7H,0; 
NaSrAsOS,  -|-  H,0  ;  KBaAsOS,  +  yH.O.  A  brief  summary  of 
further  work  is  given,  without  experimental  detail. 

H.  N.  McCoy. 

The  Constitution  of  Hydrous  Thalllc  Chloride.     By  F.  M. 

McClenaham.  Am.  J.  Sci.,  18,  104-112  (see  this  Rev.,  a6, 
332). — The  dehydration  of  hydrous  thallic  chloride,  T1C1,.4H,0, 
when  heated  in  dry  air  and  in  dry  hydrogen  chloride  was  studied 
in  order  to  throw  light  upon  the  constitution  of  the  salt.  By  the 
passage  of  dry  air  at  100°  over  the  salt  for  an  hour  nearly  anby- 
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droas  crystalline,  tballic  chloride  was  obuitied.  There  was  al^ 
a  small  loss  of  chlorine,  amounting  to  about  i  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  amount  contained  in  the  original  salt.  The  salt  T1C1,.2H,0 
was  obtained  by  dehydrating  over  calcium  chloride.  Portions  of 
the  dihydrate  were  heated  at  loo'*,  and  the  loss  of  weight  noted 
at  intervals  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  first  molecule  of  water  is 
lost  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  second  molecule  and  a  little  chlo- 
rine in  the  course  of  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours.  When  the 
tetrahydrate  is  heated  in  dry  hydrogen  chloride,  the  latter  is  ab- 
sorbed at  all  temperatures  below  loo".  Below  50°  the  loss  of 
water,  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  chloride,  is  small.  Chlor- 
thallic  acid,  TlCI.-jH.O.HCI,  is  probably  formed  at  6o''-7o''.  At 
80°  TlCl,.H,O.HClmay  be  formed.  At  120°  anhydrous  TlCl,. 
slightly  reduced  to  thallous-thallic  chloride,  is  left.  The  author 
thinks  the  behavior  indicates  the  correctness  of  Cushman's 
graphic  formula  for  the  tetrahydrate.  H,  N.  McCoy. 

Some  Double  Salts  at  Lead.  By  John  Whitb.  Am.  Chem. 
J.y  31,  1-24,— Lead  iodide  was  dissolved  in  a  hot  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  acetate  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol  containing  a 
little  acetic  acid.  White,  fiat,  orthorhombic  plates,  obtained  from 
this  solution,  had  the  composition  PbNaI(C,K4o,),jiC,H,0,. 
Another  salt,  PbNa,I(C,H,O,),J^C,Hj0„  thin,  pearly  white  scales, 
was  also  obtained.  The  following  double  salts  were  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner:  PbK(C,H,0,),,  pearly  white  leaflets,  m.  p.  208°; 
PbNH,I(C,H,0,),.  white  crystals;  Pb,I(C,H,0,).^C,H,0„  mono- 
clinic  prisms.  All  of  these  double  salts  are  decomposed  by  the 
action  of  water,  yielding  first  lead  iodide.  In  the  course  of 
several  days  the  lead  iodide,  first  formed  acts  further  on  the  solu- 
tion, the  final  product  being  PblCOH),  The  potassium  salt  is 
not  decomposed  by  98  per  cent,  alcohol.  Under  the  same  condi- 
tions the  ammonium  salt  is  slowly  decomposed,  and  the  sodium 
salt  readily  decomposed.  H.  N.  McCoy. 

The  Inclusloa  and  Occlusion  ol  Solvent  by  Crystals.    Bv 

T.  W.  Richards.  Ztschr.  phys.  Chem.,  46, 189-196  ;  this  Rev., 
as,  433 :  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  4a,  28-36.  H.  N.  McCoy. 

The  Specific  Gravities  of  Cadmium  Chloride  and  Cadmium 
Bromide.  By  G.  P.  Baxter  and  M.  A.  Hines.  Am.  Chem.  /., 
31,  220-228. — The  recent  investigations  of  T.  W.  Richards  upon 
atomic  volume  have  made  it  desirable  to  obtain  the  densities  of 
certain  salts  with  great  accuracy.  In  all  of  the  processes  of 
preparation  of  the  substances  studied,  the  details  of  which  are 
fhlly  given,  very  great  care  was  used  to  obtain  products  of  the 
highest  degree  of  purity.  A  special  form  of  pycnomeler  was  em- 
ployed, with  purified  toluene  as  the  liquid,  in  the  determinations 
of  the  specific  gravities.  The  substances  were  found  to  be  in- 
soluble in  toluene.     Five  determinations  of  the  density  of  fused 
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cadmiam  chloride  gave  values  from  4.044  to  4.054  ;  mean,  4.049 
at  25°/4''.  Two  determtnatioDS  of  the  density  of  fused  cadmium 
bromide  each  gave  5. 196.  A  sample  of  very  pare  silver  bromide 
gave,  as  a  mean  of  four  detennioations,  6.47S.     H.  N.  McCoy. 

The  Specific  Qravlty  of  Zinc  Chloride.  Bv  G.  P.  Baxter 
AND  A.  B.  Lamb.  Am.  Ckem.J.,  31,  229-235. — As  in  the  work 
described  in  the  preceding  paper  the  greatest  care  was  used  to  in- 
sure a  high  degree  of  purity  of  the  salt.  The  final  process  con- 
sisted in  the  ^^ition  of  dry  ZnCI,.3KH,Cl  in  a  current  of  dry 
hydrogen  chloride.  The  residual  fused  salt  was  entirely  free 
from  oxychloride  and  from  ammonia.  Five  determinations  of  the 
density,  using  the  method  described  in  the  preceding  paper,  gave 
a  mean  of  2.907.  H.  N.  McCov, 

The  Rare  Elements,  By  Victor  Lenhbr.  EUdroehemical 
Industry,  3,  11-13  and  61-63. — The  article  gives  a  condse  view 
of  our  preseut  knowledge  of  the  rare  elements. 

H.  N.  McCoy. 

The  Elements:  Verified  and  Unverified.  By  Chaklbs 
Baskervills.  Science,!^,  88-100. —  (Address  of  the  vice-pres- 
ident and  chairman  of  Section  C,  Chemistry,  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  St.  I<ouis  meeting, 
December  28,  1903).  Although  no  new  experimental  results  are 
presented,  the  paper  contains  many  highly  interesting  sugges- 
tions, and  numerous  references  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
H.  N.  McCoy. 

AcUon  of  Ultra-violet  Light  upon  Rare  Earth  Oxides.    By 

Charles  Baskbrville.  Am.  J.  Set.  [4],  16,465,  466.— The 
oxides  of  the  elements  Gd,  La,  Nd,  Pr,  Ce,  Sa,  Th,  Yt,  Er.  U, 
Yb,  Ti  and  Zr  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  ultra- violet  light. 
Only  two  of  the  earths  responded  at  all,  namely,  zirconium  and 
thorium  dioxides,  which  phosphoresced  strongly.  The  zirconium 
oxide  was  not  radioactive.  A  number  of  minerals,  containing 
these  two  elements,  were  tested  in  a  similar  manner,  but  none 
were  found  to  be  either  fluorescent  or  phosphorescent. 

H.  N.  McCoy. 

Radioactivity.  By  E.  A.  Partridge  and  R.  H.  Bradbdry. 
y.  Franklin  Inst.,  156,  321-334. — The  paper  consists  of  a  review 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject  of  radioactivity. 

H.  N.  McCoy. 

Radioactivity  of  Thorium  Minerals.  By  G.  F.  Barker. 
Am.  J.  Set.  [4],  16,  161-168  (read  before  Natural  Academy  of 
Science). — Samples  of  monazite  sand  from  Brazil  and  from  North 
Carolina,  each  free  from  uranium,  were  found  to  be  radioactive. 
Pure  thoria  made  from  each  sample  was  also  active.     Other  sam- 
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pies  of  pure  thorium  compouuds  were  examined,  but  in  no  case 
-was  an  inactive  substance  found.  The  literature  of  the  subject  is 
critically  reviewed  and  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  activity  of  thorinm  is  a  secondary  or  excited  radioactivity  diK 
to  the  uranium  associated  with  it  in  the  minerals  above  mentioned. 
H.  N.  McCoy. 

Inactive  Thorium.  By  Fkitz  Zbrban.  /.  Eliska  MiUkell 
Set.  Soc.,  30,  57-62. — Thorium  was  extracted  from  a  number  of 
minerals.  That  derived  from  minerals  containing  the  largest 
amount  of  uranium  was  the  most  highly  radioactive.  After 
several  months  the  activity  of  the  highly  active  preparations  had 
decreased  to  about  that  of  uranium.  Thorium  obtained  from 
minerals  containing  no  uranium  had  not  over  one-seventh  the 
normal  activity.  The  author  thinks  that  thorium  itself  is  in- 
active, and  that  it  derives  its  activity  from  uranium,  radium  or 
some  other  active  substance.  H.  N.  McCoy. 

Radium  In  an  American  Ore.  By  A.  H.  Phillips.  Proc. 
Am.  Phil.  5(w,,  43,  157-160. — Twenty-five  pounds  of  camatite 
f;om  Utah  were  treated  successively  with  hydrochloric  and  nitric 
acids.  To  the  solution  was  added  a  little  barium  chloride  and 
then  sulphuric  acid.  The  precipitate,  so  obtained,  yielded  half  a 
gram  of  crude  barium  radium  chloride  of  1500  activity,  and  3 
grams  of  chlorides  of  365  activity.  The  activity  of  these  samples 
had  not  decreased  after  seventeen  months.  H.  N.  McCoy. 

On  the  Ratio  of  Radium  to  Uranium  In  Some  Minerals.    By 

B.  B.  BOLTWOOD.  Am.  J.  Sci.,  18,  97-103. — This  is  a  more  de- 
tailed report  of  the  article  Eng.  Min.J.,  May  12,  1904  ;  This 
Review,  36,  334.  In  the  eight  specimens  of  minerals  examined, 
the  ratio  of  radium  to  uranium  is  apparently  constant  within  the 
limit  of  error  of  the  experiments.  H.  N,  McCov. 

On  Ptrfonlum  and  tlie  Inducing  Character  of  Radium.    By 
F.  GiESBL.    Sci.  Am.  Sufi.,  56,  23,123.— The  article  is  an  abstract 
of  the  three  papers,  Ber.  d.  ckem.  Ces. ,  35,  3608  ;  36,  34a ,  729. 
H.  N.  McCov. 

Notes  on  Platinum  and  Its  Deterioration.  Bv  W.  Camp- 
bell. Electrochemical  Industry,  July,  1904. — A  summary  of  the 
literature  of  deterioration  of  platinum,  and  effect  of  heating  and 
strain  on  its  microstructure.  concluding  with  experiments  of  the 
author.  A  thermo-couple  of  platinum-platinum— 10  per  cent, 
rhodium  suddenly  becomes  brittle  when  used  above  1050°  C, 
showing  a  change  when  recalibrated.  Under  the  microscope,  the 
platinum  wire,  which  had  been  within  a  fire-clay  tube,  showed 
numerous  large  grains  or  crystals,  well  accounting  for  its  brittle- 
ness.  Where  the  wires  had  been  exposed  to  gases,  a  curious  in- 
crustation oil  the  surface  complete!}'  hides  the  crystallization  and 
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causes  a  great  thickening  of  the  wire,  due  to  the  absorption  and 
subsequent  evolution  of  gases.  Contact  with  the  gaseous  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  is  thus  one  cause  of  deterioration,  but  a  re- 
ducing atmosphere  in  the  presence  of  silicious  material  causes  the 
greatest  alteration.  J.  W.  Richards. 


MINERALOOICAL  AND  QEOLOQICAL  CHEMISTRY. 

Observations  on  the  Qeology  and  Qeography  ol  Western 

Mexico  IncliHllng  an  Account  of  the  Cerro  ilercado.     Bt  O.  C. 

FarringtON.  Publications  Field  Columbian  Mttseum,  11,  195— 
228 ;  map,  plates,  figures. — The  results  of  fragmentary  observa- 
tions made  in  portions  of  Durango  in  1896.  Little  new  knowl- 
e<^e  is  afforded  as  to  the  origin  or  manner  of  formation  of  the  re- 
markable hill  of  iron  ore  near  the  city  of  Durango,  called  Cerro 
Mercado.  The  unusual  relation  between  a  body  of  iron  ore  and 
associated  acid  igneous  rocks  is  still  unexplained.  The  octahe- 
dral crystals  of  martite  which  are  found  in  the  ore,  with  the  iron 
almost  wholly  ferric,  are  described  and  an  analysis  is  given.  In 
connection  with  the  last  the  final  clause  of  the  following  sentence 
had  better  have  been  omitted.  ' '  The  presence  [in  the  martite} 
of  pyrite  is  indicated  by  the  content  of  sulphur  and  an  almost 
exact  equivalent  ofP^O."  The  finding  of  ferrous  iron  in  an 
analysis  is  anything  but  evidence  of  pyrite.  Prismatic  crystals  of 
apatite  are  described.  Three  analyses  of  rhyolites,  two  of  them 
(liparose  and  dellenose)  associated  with  the  iron  ore  and  one 
(lassenose)  from  the  Ciudad  de  Rocas  on  the  trail  to  Ventanas, 
are  also  given,  accompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  rocks.  All 
original  analyses  are  by  H.  W.  Nichols  of  the  Field  Museum. 
W.  F.  HiLLBBRAKD. 
Superficial  Blackening  and  DlscoloratlMi  of  Rocks,  Espe- 
cially in  Desert  Regions.  By  William  P.  Blakb.  Trans.  Am. 
Inst.  Min.  Eng.  (Advance  Extra.  Lake  Superior  Meeting),  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  5  pp. — The  prevailing  black  color  of  most  rocky 
outcrops  in  the  desert  regions  of  the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
United  States,  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  noted  elsewhere  by 
others,  is  generally  extremely  superficial,  although  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  often  mask  completely  the  normal  appearance  of  the 
rock.  Even  white  quartz  is  thus  affected.  The  film  consists  of 
oxides  of  iron  or  manganese  or  both,  and  its  formation  is  ascribed 
to  "an  osmotic  flow,  a  kind  of  rock  transpiration  tending  upwards 
and  outward  to  supply  the  excessive  evaporation  under  hot  arid 
conditions,"  whereby  ferrous  salts  become  changed  under  the  sun's 
hot  rays  to  the  insoluble  ferric  form.  Where  the  rocks  themselves 
contained  insufficient  iron  to  account  for  the  coating,  as  in  the 
case  of  quartz  pebbles  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  with  only 
the  exposed  portion  discolored,  the  flow  is  assumed  to  have  been 
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from  the  earth  to  the  pebbles.     The  phenomenon  is  in  principle 
closely  allied  to  the  formation  of  caliche  (see  this  Jonmal,  34,  R.  5). 
W.  F.  HiLLBBKAIfD. 

Origin  of  the  Magnetic  Iron-Ores  of  Iron  County,  Utah.    By 

E.  P.  Je»toings.  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.  (Advance  Extra, 
Atlantic  City  Meeting),  February,  1904,  5  pp. — These  deposits, 
rivaling  in  extent  those  or  Lake  Superior  and  destined  to  be  of 
great  commercial  importance,  consist  of  magnetite  and  hematite. 
They  carry  traces  of  copper,  but  no  titanium.  The  merchantable 
grades  average  as  follows  : 


«.o8 


The  magnetite  occurs  in  nearly  vertical  dikes  in  diorite-porphyry 
and  also  as  overflows  from  these  dikes.  The  dikes,  when  not 
concealed  by  sheets,  form  bold  black  outcrops  of  massive  mineral 
devoid  of  any  crystallization  except  in  vugs  and  joints.  Silica, 
as  quartz  and  chalcedony,  and  apatite  are  the  chief  impurities, 
the  latter  in  slender  crystals  up  to  six  inches  in  length.  When 
intruded  between  porphyry  and  limestone,  the  magnetite  sheets 
have  become  converted  into  soft  and  earthy  hematite.  The  author 
regards  the  magnetic  ores  as  the  "result  of  an  extremely  basic 
differentiation  from  a  basaltic  magma  in  the  deep,"  and  that  they 
have  been  forced  in  the  molten  state  up  through  fissures,  and  is 
convinced  that  they  are  not  segregations  in  place.  While  the 
field  evidence  is  strongly  in  favor  of  an  eruptive  origin,  microscopic 
evidence  of  the  diorite-porphyry  wall  rock  is  equally  antagonistic 
to  it,  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  considerable  quartz  in  the  form 
of  infiltrations.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

Copper  Ore  and  Qarnet  in  Association.  Bv  William  P. 
Blakb.  Trans.  A.  I.  M.  E.  (Advance  Extra,  New  York 
Meeting)  October,  1903,  5  pp. — The  paper  draws  attention 
to  the  wide  distribution  of  garnet  as  an  associate  of  copper  ore, 
and  several  new  instances  of  such  occurrence  in  the  southwestern 
portion  of  the  United  States  are  noted.  The  conditions  there 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  garnet  is  not  the  result  of  simple 
contact  metamorphism  in  place,  but  that  its  silica  was  derived 
from  silicic  us  emanations  traversing  limestone.  "The  general 
presence  of  copper  sulphides  in  these  garnet-reefs,  together  with  an 
excess  of  silica,  shown  by  the  presence  of  quartz,  gives  the 
garnet-reefs  a  lode-like  character,  the  garnet  becoming  a  true 
veinstone  or  gangue  for  the  copper  ore." 

W.   F.   HiLLSBRAND. 

The  Copper  Deposits  of  the  Encampment  District,  Wyoming. 

By  Arthur  C.  Spencer.  U.  S.  Geol.  Sttrvey,  Professional 
Paper,  No.  25,  107  pp.;  maps,  figures. — Development  of  the  ore 
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bodies  has  not  been  great  enough  to  afford  a  large  fund  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  copper  minerals  and  their 
relations  to  the  enclosing  rocks.  The  originals  of  the  dark  intru- 
sives  which  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  region  were  gabbro,  norite, 
and  olivine-norite  or  peridotite.  Of  these,  only  the  norite  has  been 
found  unaltered.  From  the  fact  that  Dr.  E.  T.  Allen  fouad 
traces  of  copper  in  all  of  the  eighteen  specimens  of  these  rocks  that 
were  examined,  "the  dark-colored  gabbro  rocks  ,  .  ,  are 
regarded  as  the  original  source  of  a  large  part  of  the  copper  which 
occurs  in  the  ores. ' '  Copper  was  found  in  even  the  freshest  rocks, 
free  from  chalcopyrite,  but  the  microscope  failed  to  reveal  identi- 
fiable copper  minerals.  The  silicious  igneous  rocks  of  the  region 
are,  with  exception  of  a  few  unimportant  dikes,  older  than  those 
above  noted.  Traces  of  copper  were  found  in  some  specimens  of 
a  quartz-diorite,  but  not  in  all.  The  types  of  ore  bodies  are:  Those 
due  to  regional  metamorphism  and  contact  impregnation,  both  in 
hornblende  schists,  and  those  due  to  circulating  waters  in  all 
classes  of  rock.  Copper  is  the  predominant  metal  of  value,  with 
subordinate  gold,  silver,  and  lead.  The  copper  minerals  are 
chalcopyrite,  bornite,  chalcocite,  covellite,  malachite,  azurite, 
chrysocoUa,  and  cuprite.  Copper  also  occurs  in  pyrrhotite, 
usually  with  a  little  nickel  or  cobalt.  Of  the  above  minerals, 
chalcopyrite  and  pyrrhotite  are  primary.  The  gangue  minerals 
are  quartz,  calcite,  stderite,  feldspar,  hornblende,  epidote,  and 
garnet.  Though  veins  occur,  usually  composed  of  quartz  or 
calcite  or  both,  sometimes  with  siderite,  the  metallic  minerals 
ordinarily  permeate  the  rocks.  Several  of  the  ore  bodies  seem 
certainly  to  be  the  result  of  secondary  enrichment.  The  copper 
minerals  are  widely  distributed  in  small  segregations  in  a  vatiety 
of  rocks,  but  large  deposits  are  rare.  Analyses  by  Dr.  E.  T. 
Allen  appear,  showing  the  composition  of  norite,  diorite  derived 
from  norite,  diorite  probably  derived  from  gabbro,  and  diorite 
derived  from  norite  by  metamorphism.      W.  F.  Hillebband. 

Zinc  and  Lead  Deposits  of  Northern  Arkansas.  By  GsobgS 
I.  Adahs.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  Professional  Paper  No.  24.,  118 
pp.;  maps,  plates. — In  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  author 
has  been  assisted  by  A.  H.  Purdue  and  E.  F.  Burchard,  and 
there  is  a  section  on  the  "Determination  and  Correlation  of  For- 
mations," by  E.  O.  Ulrich.  The  author  discusses  briefly  the 
origin  and  formation  of  the  different  classes  of  sulphide  and  oxi- 
dized ores,  without  advaucing  anything  new  of  interest  to  the 
chemist.  He  entertains  views  differing  in  certain  respects  from 
those  advanced  by  previous  writers  as  to  the  immediate  source  of 
the  metals  and  the  movement  of  the  ore-bearing  waters.  "Ore 
deposition  in  the  Ozark  region  and  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  in 
general,  although  controlled  by  the  same  general  principles,  has 
occurred  under  varying  conditions,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex- 
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pect  that,  while  there  are  in  the  various  districts  many  similari- 
ties, there  should  likewise  be  important  differences,  and,  accord- 
ingly, no  general  theory  can  be  offered  for  the  entire  area.  Thus 
far  the  northern  Arkansas  district  appears  to  warrant  considera- 
tion as  a  distinct  field,  as  it  is  not  a  counterpart  of  any  district 
which  has  been  described."  W.  F.  Hiixbbrand. 

Description  ol  the  Edeemont  Quadrangle.  Bv  N.  H.  Dakton 
AND  W.  S.  Tangier  Smith.  This  is  the  descriptive  text  ac- 
companying the  Edgenuml  Folio  of  the  Geological  Atlas  of  the 
United  States,  issued  by  the  Geological  Survey. — The  quadrangle, 
chiefly  in  South  Dakota,  includes  the  area  between  parallels  43" 
and  43°  30'  and  meridians  103°  30'  and  104°,  The  text  is  illus- 
trated by  a  few  analyses :  Of  the  Minnekahta  limestone,  a  typical 
gypsum  from  south  of  Hot  Springs,  and  waters  from  Cascade 
Creek  and  an  artesian  well  at  Argentine. 

W.  F.  H11.LEBSAND. 

Orbicular  Oabbro-Diorite  from  Davie  County.  North  Caro- 
lina. By  Thomas  Leonard  Watson.  /.  Geol..  12,  294-303  ; 
figures. — The  occurrence  of  this  rock  suggests  that  of  a  dike  in  a 
gray  porphyritic  biotite  granite.  It  shows  orbicular  or  nodular 
and  granitic  facies,  In  the  former  the  nodules  are  far  in  excess 
of  the  matrix,  which  is  largely  composed  of  feldspar  and  very 
subordinate  amounts  of  other  minerals.  The  nodules  are  dark, 
and  with  few  exceptions  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  diallage 
and  hornblende.  Their  structure  is  radial,  and  from  microscopic 
evidence  it  appears  to  have  resulted  from  magmatic  differentia- 
tion. W.  F.  HiLLGBRAND. 

On  the  Pyroxenites  of  the  Qrenvllle  Series  in  Ottawa  County, 
Canada.  Bv  C.  H.  Gordon.  /.  Geo!..  13,  316-325  ;  figures. — 
The  author  concludes  from  his  studies,  made  in  the  vicinity  of 
High  Rock,  about  40  miles  north  of  Ottawa:  "  i.  That  these  py- 
roxenic  rocks  of  Ottawa  County  were  intruded  into  the  overlying 
sedimentary  beds  at  considerable  depths,  and  solidified  originally 
as  a  coarse-grained  pyroxenite  consisting  chiefiy  of  augite,  but 
approaching  the  gabbro  end  of  the  series.  2.  That,  through  the 
changes  effected  by  pre.ssure  and  metasomatic  processes,  whereby 
original  structures  have  in  large  part  disappeared,  the  rock  should 
DOW  be  classed  with  the  pyroxenite  gneisses.  3.  That  the  apatite 
deposits  associated  with  these  rocks  were  due  to  fumarolic  action 
at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  the  pyroxenites,  and  also,  to  a 
greater  extent  possibly,  to  that  attending  the  later  intrusions  of 
syenite,"  W.  F.  Hiixebrand. 

Eclogltes  in  California.  By  Rdlipf  S.  Holwav.  /  Geol., 
13,  344-358  ;  figures.  Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  eclogites 
from   several   localities   in   California   and   reference  to  one  in 
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Oregon.  Some  are  regarded  as  derived  from  basic  eruptives  of 
the  gabbro  type.  Only  one  variety  was  analyzed  (by  C.  B.  Allen) 
from  Sao  Martin,  soutbeast  of  Sao  Jos£,  with  the  following  result : 
SiO,.  44.15;  A1,0,.  10.18;  Fe,0,.  11.92;  FeO,  13.04;  MgO, 
6.18  ;  CaO,  4..51 ;  Na,0,  5.11  ;  K,0,  2.09  ;  H,0  above  and  below 
no",  0,95  ;  TiO„  trace.     Total,  99.31. 

W.  F.  HiLLEBRAND. 

The  Production  of  Asbestos  In  1903.  Bv  J.  H.  Pkatt. 
Extract  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  Slates  in  1903,  15 
pp. — This  report  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  statistics,  in- 
teresting information  as  to  new  localities,  the  ongin  of  chrysoUle 
asbestos,  and  the  uses  for  the  mineral.       W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

The  Production  of  Iron  Ores  In  1903.  By  John  Birkinbinb. 
Extract  from  Mineral  Resomces  of  the  United  States  in  1903,  37 
pp. — There  appear,  besides  statistics  of  production,  the  usual 
numerous  analyses  of  cargoes  of  Lake  Superior  ores. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBBAND. 

The  Production  of  Lithia.  By  J.  H.  Pratt.  Extract  from 
Mineral  Resources  of  Ike  United  Stales  in  1903,  7  pp. — One  anal- 
ysis each  of  amblygontte  and  lepidolite  from  Pala,  San  Diego 
County,  California,  made  by  R,  I,.  Seldner,  appear  in  this  report, 
both  of  which  seem  to  be  new  but  are  not  altogether  complete. 
W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND. 

The  Production  of  Borax  In  1903.  By  Charlbs  G.  Yalb. 
Extract  from  Mineral  Resources  of  the  United  States  in  1903,  16 
pp. — At  the  conclusion  of  this  report  is  described  the  Blumenbei^ 
sulphur  dioxide  process  in  operation  at  Daggett,  California. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND. 

The  Underground  Waters  of  Olla  Valley,  Arizona.     By 

Willis  T.  Lbb.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Water  Supply  and  Irriga- 
tion Paper  No.  104,  71  pp;  plates  and  figures. — Analytical  data 
concerning  several  underground  waters  are  given. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND. 

A  Oeologlcai  Reconnaissance  across  the  Bitterroot  Ran8:e 
and  Clear  Water  nountalns  In  Montana  and  Idaho.  By  Waldb- 
HAR  LiNDGRBN.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Prof essionid  Paper  No. 
VI,  133  pp;  maps,  plates,  figures. — As  implied  in  the  title,  no  de- 
tailed investigations  are  herein  recorded,  and  the  new  analyses 
are  restricted  to  one  each  of  quartz-monzonite,  from  near  the  head 
of  Mill  Creek,  Bitterroot  Range,  Montana,  and  a  lignite  of  fair 
quality  from  near  the  head  of  the  South  Fork  of  Bitterroot  River. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND. 

Analyses  of  West  Virginia  Natural  Oas.  Bv  C.  D.  Howard. 
West  Virginia  Geol.  Survey,  Vol.  lA,  pp.  553-556, — This  report 
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forms  a  small  but  important  part  of  Chapter  V,  * '  The  Composi- 
tion of  Natural  Gas,"  in  the  volome  cited,  the  greater  part  of  the 
chapterbeingdevoted  to  a  reprint  of  Prof.  F.  C.  Phillips's  paper  in 
the  Ann.  Rep.  Second  Geol.  Survey  of  Penn.,  iS86,  on  "The 
Chemical  Composition  of  Natural  Gas."  The  chief  difference  in 
composition  between  the  gases  analyzed  by  Phillips  and  those 
from  West  Virginia  lies  in  the  markedly  lower  percenuge  of 
nitrogen,  found  in  the  latter.  The  analyses  are  said  to  have  been 
made  with  care  and  the  methods  followed  are  briefly  indicated. 

Analyses  Made  in  Jdnb,  1904.    Pekcemtagbs  by  Volume. 

1.  I.  3.  4.  5-  *■ 

CO, 0.006         0.1         0.0         0.0         0.1  0.0 


HcATy  bydrocaibons 0.4  o.i         0.4         0.1         o.i          0.3 

C,H, 14.60  14.09      15.09      14.88      14.35        7.6s 

CHj 80.94  81.60     79.95      80.85      80.70      86.48 

N 3-46  3»i        396       3-47       3-95       487 

H,0(grem8mioocu.  ft.)    i7.7»  

T<^'S\8"*- ""«>}..      O.I8J  

"w^^""''""""}"*'*  "36.9    "40.9     "43.6     1.3.-4     1065.3 
NH„CS„H,S,  abtetit  from  all. 


No,  i—Morg«ntowniupply(Bi(  Injun  Sand).  Monongalia  ■nd  Greene  (Pa.)  Countlc*. 

No.  1— fairmant  lupplr  (Bayard  uod),  MatioD  County. 

No.  3— Big  Injan  Sand  gaa  rrsm  Luca*  Brotberi  well  No.  i.  one  mile  and  ■  foartb 

Doithweal  of  ShlnniitoD.    Top  oT  nnd  1411  feet  below  PJttibuix  coal. 
No.  4— Gordon  «nd  gai  [Sbinniton  supply]  frnm  J.  B.  CuDolnghato  well  No.  1.  tbrM 

and  one-baTT  nll«  norlhweit  oT  SbinnUon,  Harriun  County.    Top  ofand 

No.  5— Fifth  aand  gaa  from  Harberlweil  No,  I,  near  Weit  Pork  river,  and  three-fburthi 
mile  due  eail  of  Lumbennrt,  KarriKn  County.  Top  ofMnd  13S0  feet  below 
tbePlttiburrtoal. 

No.  6—"  mfty-Pool "  Mndgan  from  Lucai  Brothen  well  No.  4.  one  mile  west  orStaiDHB- 

W.  F.  HiLLKBRAND. 

The  Orsydon  Sandstone  and  Its  nineral  Waters.     By  E.  N. 

Babcock  and  Jassis  Minor.  Bulletin  of  Ike  Bradley  Geol. 
Field  Station  0/ Drury  College  {Missouri),  Vol.  I,  Part  I,  pp.  22- 
31. — In  this  paper,  analyses  by  the  authors  appear  of  the  waters 
of  the  Twin  and  Cary  Springs,  two  of  the  six  issuing  at  Graydon 
Springs,  all  of  which  are  chalybeate,  differing  in  this  respect  from 
the  limestone  springs  of  the  region.  The  springs  at  Graydon, 
Kudora,  and  other  places  have  been  regarded  as  sulphur  springs 
from  their  pronounced  odor,  but  the  authors  failed  to  find  hydro- 
gen sulphide  in  them  and  ascribe  the  odor  to  minute  quantities 
of  petroleum.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

Oeology  under  the  Plaoeteslmal  Hypothesis  of  Earth-orlgln. 

By  Herman  Lbxoy  Faikchild.  Bull.  GeoL  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  15, 
pp.  243-266. —This  paper  first  appeared  in  the  Am.  Ge^ogist,  33, 
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94  (this  Journal,  3€t  R.  154),  but  there  is  appended  in  the  present 
case  the  discussion  resulting  from  its  reading  before  the  Geological 
Society  of  America.  Of  those  taking  part  Mr.  Willis  T.  Lee 
presented  the  following  observation  :  Two  dikes  of  scoriaceous 
igneous  rock  occur  near  Folsom,  New  Mexico,  whose  cavities, 
thoroughly  sealed  in  many  cases,  arc  filled  with  oil  of  a  light 
amt)er  color  and  moderately  fluid.  The  oil  can  hardly  have  been 
picked  up  from  strata  traversed  by  the  lava,  and  the  presumption 
is  that  it  must  be  of  volcanic  origin.  W.  P.  Hillbbrakd. 


ANALYTICAL  CHEiliSTRY. 

On  the  Assay  of  Tin.  Bv  J.  S.  C.  Wbli^.  Eng.  Afin.J. ,  June 
16,  1904  (from  School  of  Mines  Quarterly,  I2,  295. — About 
I  gram  of  finely  pulverized  ore  is  placed  in  a  large  test-tube  with 
a  number  of  pieces  of  zinc,  some  strong  hydrochloric  add  and 
several  small  pieces  of  platinum.  The  test  is  shaken  frequently, 
and  at  the  end  of  an  hour  the  reduction  to  metallic  tin  is  complete. 
The  remaining  zinc  and  the  reduced  tin  are  then  dissolved  in 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  filtered.  The  residue  is  again 
tested  in  the  same  way,  with  fresh  zinc,  platinum  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  is  filtered,  added  to  the  first  filtrate,  and  the 
tin  in  solution  determined  by  any  of  the  usual  methods  ;  or,  the 
tin  may  be  dissolved  in  ferric  chloride,  excess  of  zinc  removed, 
and  then  determined  v61umetrically.  J.  W.  Richabds. 

Cupellatlon  of  Platinum  Alloys  Containing  Sliver  or  Qold 
and  Silver.  Bv  W.  J.  Shaswood.  /.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  April  30, 
1904  (read  before  the  New  York  Section), — Kqual  weights  (100 
mg. )  of  platinum  were  wrapped  in  about  5  grams  of  sheet  lead, 
and  cupelled  with  varying  amounts  of  silver  (o  to  100  mg. ) .  From 
2$  to  37  mg.  of  lead  were  retained  by  the  cupelled  button.  On 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  the  loss  of  platinum  by  solution  increased 
as  the  amount  of  silver  increased.  With  5  to  10  silver  to  i  plat- 
inum, all  the  latter  dissolved.  The  retention  of  lead  is  caused  by 
the  fact  of  the  high  melting-point  of  the  alloy,  oxidation  ceasing 
when  the  button  solidifies.  Increase  of  gold  present  decreased 
the  amount  of  lead  retained,  and  decreased  also  the  amount  of 
platinum  dissolved  in  parting.  The  results  are,  quantitatively, 
not  very  consistent,  and  farther  tests  are  needed. 

J.  W.  Richards. 


ORGANIC  CHEMI5TRV. 
On  Plienylmalonic  Nitrite  (Preliminary  Paper).     By  John  C. 
HbsslBR.     Am.  Chem.  J. ,  3a,  1 19-1 30.  — In  a  previous  investiga- 
tion {Am.  Chem.  J. ,  32,  169),  the  study  of  the  decomposition  of 
the  sodium  and  silver  salts  of  ethylmalonic  and  benzylmalonic 
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nitriles  made  it  appear  probable  that  in  these  salts  the  metal  is  in 
union  with  nitrt^en. .  To  secure  further  evidence  upon  this  point, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  phenylmalonic  nitrile  and  its 
salts.  Phenylcyanacetic  ester  was  changed  to  phenylcyanacet- 
amide,  and  this  then  converted  into  phenylmalonic  nitrile.  The 
sodium  salt  of  the  nitrile  was  obtained,  but  not  the  pure  silver 
salt.  EXPBKIMENTAL. — Phenylcyanacetic  eiter  was  prepared  by 
the  action  of  sodium  upon  an  ethereal  solution  of  benzyl  cyanide 
and  ethyl  carbonate,  according  to  the  following  reaction  :  C,Hj 
CH,CN+  CO(OC,HJ, +  Na  =  C.H,CCCN)  :  C{ONa)OC,H^  + 
C,H,OH  H-  H.  The  crude  cyan  ester  was  purified  by  fractioning 
under  diminished  pressure.  The  pure  substance  is  a  colorless  oil, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  organic  solvents,  b.  p.  165.5° 
at  30  mm.  At  ordinary  pressure  it  boils  at  275°,  with  only 
slight  decomposition.  Itssp.  gr.  at  22°  is  1.09.  It  is  not  affected 
by  cold  dilute  acids,  but  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous  alkalies ;  in 
the  latter  solution,  saponification  to  the  cyan  acid  occurs  after 
standing  for  some  hours.  It  dissolve.s  readily  in  ammonia,  giving, 
after  some  time,  crystals  of  the  amide.  The  sodium  sail  of  the 
cyan  ester  was  obtained  as  a  white,  hygroscopic  powder  by  the 
action  of  sodium  upon  an  absolute  ethereal  solution  of  the  ester. 
Its  dilute  alcoholic  solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate  which  soon  turns  black.  Pkenylcyanacetamide,  from  the 
above  ester  and  ammonia,  separates  from  alcohol  in  large  crystals, 
m.  p.  147°,  practically  insoluble  in  cold  water,  very  difficultly 
soluble  in  ether;  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  Phenyl- 
malonic nitrile  was  prepared  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  upon  the  amide.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water  or  in 
ligroin,  but  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  crystallizes 
from  dilute  alcohol  in  large,  white  crystals ;  from  fusion,  in  hexag- 
onal plates.  It  boils  at  iS2°-i53°  at  21  mm.  pressure.  It  is 
not  easily  saponified  even  by  concentrated  alkali.  The  sodium 
salt  was  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion of  the  nitrile.  It  is  white  when  freshly  prepared,  but  after 
standing  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid  for  several  days  it  turns 
violet.  Its  aqueous  solution  gives  precipitates  with  solutions  of 
barium  chloride,  lead  acetate,  copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  and 
mercuric  chloride.  All  attempts  to  obtain  a  pure  silver  salt  from 
the  nitrile  failed  because  of  the  instability  of  this  salt.  Phenyl- 
cyanacetic  acid  was  prepared  by  saponifying  its  ethyl  ester.  It 
melts  sharply  at  92°,  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  hot 
benzene,  but  insoluble  in  ligroin.  At  i^o°~\f>o°  it  decomposes 
into  carbon  dioxide  and  benzyl  cyanide.  Its  silver  salt  is  a  white 
granular  solid.  Phenylmethylcyanacelimido  ethyl  ester  was  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  phenylmalonic  nitrile  in  absolute  alcohol, 
adding  sodium  and  then  methyl  iodide.  It  is  a  faintly  aromatic 
oil,  b,  p.  isa^-iss"  at  16  mm..  i58''-i59°  at  32  mm,  to  23  mm.; 
sp,  gr.  very  nearly  1.06  at  23°;  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily 
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soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Phenylbenzylmalonic  nitrile  was  pre- 
pared in  a  similar  manner,  using  benzyl  chloride  instead  of  methyl 
iodide.  It  crystallizes  from  ether  ligroin  in  long  needles,  easily 
soluble  in  etber  and  alcohol,  but  practically  insoluble  in  ligroin- 
and  water.  It  is  not  afEected  by  aqueous  alkalies  even  at  100°. 
Phenylbenzyliyanacetic  ethyl  ester,  from  phenylcyflnacetic  ester, 
benzyl  chloride  and  sodium,  is  a  thick  colorless  liquid,  sp.  gr. 
1.13  at  32°,  insoluble  in  water,  and  not  affected  by  aqueous  alka- 
lies. M.  T.  BOGERT. 

Researches  on  Pyiimldines.  Synthesis  of  3-Aiiiino-5- 
nethyl-6-Oxypyrlniidine  (Sixth  Paper).  By  Treat  B.  John- 
son AND  Samuhl  H.  Clapp.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  3a,  130-145. — The 
two  aminomethyloxypyrimidines  which  can  give  thymine  on  hy- 
drolysis are  2-oxy-6-amino-5-methylpyrimidine  (formula  I)  ani 
2-amino-6-oxy-5-methylpyrimidine  (formula  II): 

N  =  C.NH,  NH— CO 

II  II 

CO    C.CH,  H,N— C        C.CH, 

I        II  II  II 

NH-CH  N CH 

(1)  (11) 

2-0xy-6-amiDo'-5-metbylpyrimidiueaud  its  hydrolysis  to  thymine 
have  already  been  described  {Am,  Chem.  /.,  31,  592).  The 
present  paper  deals  with  the  other  isomer,  which  the  authors  have 
synthesized  by  condensing  guanidine  with  the  sodium  salt  of 
formylethylpropionate,  the  reaction  proceeding  by  the  following 
steps: 

NH,        CO0C,H,         NH,     COOCH, 
II                         II 
H,N.C     +      C.CH,  -» H,N.C  C.CH.  -» 

II               II                        II  II 

NH  NaOCH  N CH 

NH,     COOH  NH-'CO 

II  II 

H,N.C         C.CH,-*  H,N.C        C.CH,. 

II          II                      II         II 
N CH  N CH 

The  intermediate  dr-methyl-/?-guanidinacryUc  acid  was  found  to 
exist  in  two  modifications,  apparently  eis  and  trans  stereomera. 
The  sodium  salt  of  oxymethylenehippuric  ester  condenses 
smoothly  with  pseudoethylthiourea  to  form  3-ethylmercapto-s- 
benzoylamino-6-oxypyrimidine,  which  dissolves  in  alkali  and  is 
reprecipitated  by  acids  unaltered.  Ethyl  formate  condenses  with 
phthalimidoethylacetate  to  the  sodium  salt  of  formylphthalimido- 
ethylacetate,  and  this,  in  turn,  can  be  condensed  with  pseudoetbyl- 
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thiourea  to  3-ethylmeTcapto-5-phthalitiiido-6-oxyp)rnmidiiK,  which 
is  changed  by  alkali  into  the  corresponding  pseudoureaphthalimi- 
doacrylic  add.  Expbrihbntal. — 3-Amino-s-methyi-6-oxypyrim- 
idine.  Sodium  formylethylpropionate  was  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  guanidin«  and  the  clear  solution  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time.  On  neutralizing  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  in- 
soluble brown  precipitate  of  /nifu-a-methyl-tf-guanidinacrylic 
add  was  obtained.  The  pyrimidine  base  was  then  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  with  phosphotungstic  acid  or  mercuric  chloride. 
In  a  second  condensation,  after  mixing  the  guanidine  and  prop- 
ionate, caustic  soda  was  added,  the  solution  left  for  ten  hours  at 
40°-50°,  then  heated  for  three  hours  on  the  steam-bath,  and  the 
trans  add  precipitated  by  neutralizing  with  acetic  or  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  filtrate  was  predpitated  with  an  excess  of 
mercuric  chloride,  the  mercury  removed  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  the  filtrate  concentrated.  On  cooling,  the  crystals  obtained 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  the  pyrimidine  base  with  «j-a;-methyl- 
yJ-guanidinacrylic  add.  The  free  pyrimidine  crystallizes  from 
water  in  stout  prisms  or  long,  slender,  needle-like  prisms.  It 
melts  at  33o°~33i°  with  violent  effervescence,  and  contains  no 
water  of  crystallization;  loo  parts  of  water  at  35°  dissolves  0.43 
part  of  the  base.  Heated  for  five  hours  in  a  sealed  tube  with  35 
per  cent,  sulphuric  acid,  it  was  not  hydrolyzed  to  thymine.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  caustic  soda  (2  per  cent,  or  9  per  cent. )  and 
separates  unchanged  on  neutralizing  the  solution.  Chloride, 
stout  prisms.  Picrate,  yellow  microscopic  crystals,  practically  in- 
soluble in  boiling  alcohol  and  water.  The  sulphate,  C,H,ON,. 
H,SO„  crystallizes  from  water  in  flat  prisms  or  plates.  Chlor- 
plaHnates,  (C,H,0N,.HCl),PtCl,.4H,0,  and  (C,H,0N,.HC1), 
PtCI,.zH,0 :  the  latter  separates  in  thick  tables,  m.  p.  254**- 
355".  ThlHS-a-methyl-fi-guanidinacTylic  acid, 
CH,— C— COOH 
II 
(H,N),C  :  N— C— H 

differs  from  the  cis  form  and  the  pyrimidine  by  its  insolubility  in 
water,  100  parts  water  at  35°  dissolving  only  0.08  part  add.  It 
was  generally  obtained  as  a  brown  amorphous  precipitate.  It 
crystallizes  from  water  in  poorly  developed  prisms,  melting  at 
329°-332''  with  violent  eServescence.  It  possesses  both  add  and 
basic  properties.  It  could  not  be  changed  to  the  cis  modification 
or  to  the  pyrimidine  by  boiling  in  water  for  six  hours.  Dissolved 
in  9  per  cent,  caustic  soda  solution,  and  the  solution  then  neutral- 
ized with  carbon  dioxide,  the  pyrimidine  is  formed  and  separates 
in  crystals.  Prom  solution  in  3  per  cent,  caustic  soda,  the  trans 
addrepredpitatesuDalteredonneutralizing.Cu-a-mirM>/-/S-^uaffi- 

CH,— C— COOH 
dinacrylic  add,  |{  ,  forms  slender,  needle-like 

H— C— N  :  C(NH,), 
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prisms,  meltiag  at  3i9°-32o°  to  a  clear,  yellow  oil,  followed  by  a 
sUglit  effinvescence  and  slow  decompositioa.  It  is  about  twice  as- 
soluble  in  water  as  the  pyrimidine,  100  parts  water  at  15°  dis- 
solving 0.S4  part  of  add,  and  contains  no  water  of  crystallization. 
Like  the  trans  acid,  it  is  changed  to  the  pyrimidine  by  the  action 
of  9  per  cent,  caustic  soda,  but  differs  from  the  Irans  acid  in  the 
fact  that  a  per  cent,  caustic  soda  likewise  changes  it  to  the  pyr- 
imidine. Condensation  of  Ethyl  Formate  with  Phtkalimidoetkylace- 
late. — Phthalimidoethylacetate  was  suspended  in  ether  or  benzene 
with  the  calculated  amount  of  sodium,  and  ethyl  formate  added 
slowly.  The  sodium  salt  of  formylpkthalimidoethylacetaU  thus  pre- 
pared is  very  unstable  in  aqueous  solution,  gradually  separating 
phthalimidoethylacetate.  If  a  solution  of  the  salt  be  immediately 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  consist- 
ing of  phthalimidoethylacetate  and  4-oxyisoquiDOline-3-carbox- 
ylic  ethyl  ester.     z^Elhylmercapto-s-phlkalimido-6-oxyf^rimidine, 

NH— CO 

I  /CO. 


I  I         /'-'-'n. 
C,H^.C       C~N<        >C,H„ 

II  II      Vo/ 


-CH 

from  the  sodium  salt  of  formylphthalimidoethylacetate  and  pseu- 
doetbylthiourea,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  rhombic  plates,  m.  p. 
23o''-23r''.  Dissolved  in  alkali,  and  the  solution  then  acid- 
ified with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add,  a  precipitate 
of  a-pkthalimido-fi'pseudoelkyltkioureaacfylic  acid,  C,H,{CO,),N. 
CCCOOH):  CH.N  :  C(SC,H.)NH„  wasobtained.  This  same  add 
was  obtained  in  the  above  condensation  when  the  acid  filtrates 
were  allowed  to  stand.  It  separated  in  small  prisms.  It  melted 
with  violent  effervescence  at  i3o''-i3i'',  then  resolidified,  and 
melted  again  at  229°,  This  behavior  was  due  to  the  loss  of  water 
and  re-formation  of  the  pyrimidine  derivative.  Sodium  Sail  of 
Oxymethylenehippuric  Ethyl  Ester,  C,H,CONHC(COOC,H,): 
CH.ONa, — This  was  prepared  by  condensing  ethyl  hippurate 
with  ethyl  formate  in  benzene  solution  in  presence  of  sodium. 
a-Eihylmercaplo-5-benzoylam.ino-6-oxyPyrimidine, 
NH— CO 

I  1 

C,H,S— C        C— NH.CO.C.H,, 

II  II 
N CH 

results  when  the  above  sodium  salt  is  condensed  with  pseudo- 
ethylthiourea.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  needles,  m.  p. 
238'*-239'',  and  does  not  decompose  at  260".  It  dissolves  in  i- 
kali,  and  is  repredpitated  unaltered  by  hydrochloric  add. 

M.  T.  BOGBST. 
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Propanetrlsulphonic  Acid  (Preliminary  Paper).  By  Wiluam 
B.  SCHOBHR.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  3a,  165-167. — i.a.s-Tribiompro- 
pane  aad  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammoDium  sulphite  were 
heated  together  under  a  reflux  condenser  (with  a  little  ammoniom 
carbonate,  to  prevent  loss  of  sulphur  dioxide)  until  all  of  the  tri- 
brompropane  had  disappeared.  By  filtering  and  concentratjag 
the  filtrate,  the  ammonium  sail  of  propanetrlsulphonic  acid, 
C,H((SO,NH.),  +  H,0.  was  obtained.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  difficultly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  From  an 
aqueous  solution,  brilliant  transparent  crystals  separate.  In  one 
case,  a  crystal  weighing  12  grams  was  obtained.  The  salt  efflo- 
resces on  long  standing,  and  does  not  melt  or  char  at  360°.  Barium 
salt.  (C,H5(SO,),),Ba4-5H,0,  from  the  ammonium  salt  and 
barium  carbonate,  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water  or  in  hot  alcohol. 
It  separates  from  water  in  minute  ill-defined  crystals. 

M.  T.  BOGBRT. 

On  Certain  Derivatives  of  Trlchlortrlnltrobenzol.     By   C. 

I/)RiNG  Jackson  and  Paul  Shostt  Smith.  Am.  Chem.  J.,  ^i, 
168-181. — An  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethylate  reacts  vigor- 
ously with  trichlortrinitrobenzene  to  give  trinitrophloroglucin  tri- 
cthyl  ether  and  trinitrophiorogluciri.  With  sodiomalonic  ester, 
dichlortrinitrophenylacetic  ester  is  obtained,  which,  with  a  second 
molecule  of  sodiomalonic  ester  gives  a  compound  which  is  either 
chlortriuitrophenylenaceticmalonic  ester  or  chlortrinitropheuyl- 
«nediacetic  ester,  the  authors  giving  the  preference  to  the  former. 
Aniline  converts  the  dichlortrinitrophenylacetic  ester  into  diani- 
linotrinitrophenylacetic  ester,  which  forms  an  addition -com  potmd 
with  two  molecules  of  benzene.  When  dichlortrinitrophenyl- 
acetic ester  is  saponified,  it  yields  3, 5-dichlor-3, 4, 6-trinitrotoluene. 
Under  similar  conditions,  chlortrinitrophenyleneroalonicacetic 
ester  yields  chlortrinitroxylene.  Expkrimbntai.. — / j,y-  Tri- 
4:klor-2,4,6-lrinilrobenzene. — Trichloraniline  was  prepared  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  a  chloroform  solution  of  aniline,  and,  by 
«liminating  the  amino  group,  this  was  converted  into  1,3,5-tri- 
chlorbenzene.  By  heating  the  latter  with  a  mixture  of  fuming 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  trichlordi nitrobenzene  was  obtained, 
which  by  further  nitration  yielded  trichlortrinitrobenzene.  The 
■aclian  0/ sodium  ethylate  upon  the  trichlortrinitrobenzene  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  trinitrophloroglucin  and  tnnitrophloroglucin- 
triethyl  ether.  Dichloririnitrophenylacetic  ester,  C,Cl,(NO,),CH, 
COOC,H(,  from  trichlortrinitrobenzene  and  sodiomalonic  ester, 
xrrystallizes  in  long  slender  white  prisms,  m.  p.  i3o''-i3i'',  insol- 
abte  in  water,  more  or  less  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents. 
DianUinotrinitrophenylaceHc  ester,  C,(C,H,NH),(N0,),CH,CO0 
-C,H,,  from  the  latter  compound  and  excess  of  aniline,  crystallizes 
from  benzene  in  long,  slender,  red  prisms,  m.  p.  301  °,  insoluble  in 
water,  more  or  less  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents.     It  corn- 
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bines  witb  two  molecules  of  benzene  to  an  addition-compound, 
which  forms  beautiful  golden-yellow  cr^-stals,  whicfa.  at  2o''-3o'', 
lose  their  benzene  in  a  few  hours.  s,3-DicMor-2,4fi-trinitrotol- 
uent,  obtained  by  saponifying  dich I ortrinitrophenyl acetic  ester 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  sealed  tube  at  iso^-ido", 
crystallizes  from  dilute  alcohol  in  long,  slender,  flat,  white  prisms, 
or  in  tittle  crystals  resembling  elongated  rhombohedra,  m.  p. 
2oo°-20i*'.  ChloririnitrophenyUnacetitmalonic  ester,  C,C1(N0,), 
(CH,COOC,H,)CH(COOC,H,),.  from  dichlortrinitrophenylacetic 
ester  and  sodiomalonic  ester,  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in  white 
branched  needles,  m.  p.  i47°-i48°,  insoluble  in  water,  more  or 
less  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents.  Heated  in  a  sealed  tube 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  at  i6o''-i7o'',  5-chlor-2',4,6-trini- 
troxylene  results.  M.  T.  Bogbrt. 

On  the  Optical  lAomersof  /S-Dlhydrofurfuran-ora'-dlcarbonic 
Add.  By  H.  B.  Hill  and  F.  W.  Russe.  Ber.  d.  chem.  Ges., 
37'  2538-2540. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  "/3-dihydrofurfuran- 
or.a'-dicarbonic  acid"  of  Seelig  is  the  racemic  form,  and  the  pres- 
ent paper  describes  the  separation  of  this  racemic  form  into  its 
optically  active  components.  Exphsimbntal. — The  cinchonine 
salt  of  the  laevo  acid  is  only  about  half  as  soluble  in  water  as  that 
of  the  corresponding  dextro  acid.  By  five  recrystallizations  from 
water,  pure  laevo  acid  may  be  obtained.  Most  of  the  dextro 
acid  remains  in  the  mother-liquor  from  the  first  crystallization, 
and  is  then  changed  to  the  strychnine  salt,  since  this  salt  of  the 
dextro  acid  is  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  salt  of  the  laevo 
acid.  By  recrystallization,  pure  dextro  acid  was  obtained.  In 
the  case  of  both  acids,  purification  was  continued  until  rotatory 
power  remained  constant.  As  thus  purified,  the  two  acids  showed 
the  same  specific  rotatory  power,  with  opposite  algebraic  signs. 
Both  adds  crystallize  with  i  molecule  of  water,  and  melt  at  144° 
when  anhydrous.  The  barium  salts  crystallize  with  ij4  mole- 
cules of  water,  the  lead  salts  with  two.  The  latter  are  much 
more  soluble  than  the  lead  salt  of  the  racemic  form. 

M.  T.  BOGERT. 

Dimethyl  Racemic  Add :  Its  Synthesis  and  Derivatives.    By 

Harry  F.  Kbllbr  and  Philip  Maas.  Proc.  /1m.  Philos.  Soc, 
43.  105-112. — Dimethyl  racemic  acid  was  prepared  from  diacetyl, 
through  the  dicyanhydrin,  and  was  purified  by  crystallization  of 
its  barium  salt.  Most  of  its  physical  properties  have  been  re- 
ported in  a  previous  communication.  Its  water  of  crystallization 
is  completely  expelled  at  105°.  Salts.-  Neutral  sodium  salt, 
C,H,0,Na,  +  4H,0 :  minute  efflorescent  needles.  Sodium  potas- 
sium salt.  C,HjO.NaK  4- 2H,0.  The  neutral  salts  of  sodium, 
potassium  and  ammonium  are  ^-ery  soluble  in  water.  The  salts 
of  the  alkaline  earths  and  of  the  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  or 
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Dearly  insoluble  in  water,  although  in  a  few  cases  they  are  diffi- 
cult to  precipitate  in  aqueous  solution.  Many  of  the  insoluble 
salts  contain  water  of  crystallization  which  they  retain  tenaciously 
at  high  temperatures.  Calcium  salt.  The  amount  of  water  of 
crystallization  which  it  contains  varies  from  i  to  i'/,  molecules, 
depending  upon  the  conditions  of  its  formation,  and  is  not  com- 
pletely expelled  below  215".  Barium  salt,  C,H,0,8a  +  aH.O. 
Magnesium  salt,  C,H,0,Mg  +  H,0  ;  white  bulky  precipitate. 
Manganese  salt,  C,H,0,Mn  +  '/,H,0  ;  crystalline  precipitate,  of 
faint  pink  tint.  Zinc  salt.  C.H,0,Zn  +  H,0,  contains  either  half 
a  molecule  or  one  molecule  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  is 
generally  obtained  as  a  granular  white  precipitate.  Cobalt  salt, 
C,H,0,Co  +  H,0  ;  purple  crystalline  crust,  Nickel  salt,  C,H,0, 
Ni  +  H,0;  apple-green  crystalline  crust.  Cadmium  salt,  C,H,0, 
Cd.  Lead  salt,  C,H,0,Pb  +  zH.O,  has  been  described  in  a  pre- 
vious paper.  Copper  salt,  C,H,0,Cu.  Silver  salt,  C«H,0,Ag, ; 
voluminous  amorphous  precipitate,  darkening  in  the  light.  By 
the  dry  distillation  of  dimethyl  racemic  acid,  two  acids  appear  to 
be  formed,  neither  of  which  was  identified.        M.  T.  Bogbrt. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEHISTRY. 

Progress  in  Pharmacy.  By  M.  I.  Wilbbbt.  Am.J.Pharm., 
76,  441, — It  is  reported  that  acetanilide  is  sometimes  contaminated 
with  acet-toluidine,  and  it  is  recommended  that  doubtful  samples 
be  tested  for  this  impurity. 

Antiseptic  paper,  A  patent  has  recently  been  granted  in  Ger- 
many, covering  the  addition  of  certain  antiseptics  to  paper  pulp. 
It  is  proposed  to  use  the  paper  made  in  this  way  for  wrapping  and 
protecting  easily  decomposed  food  products.  The  antiseptics  used 
are  boric  add,  salicylic  acid  and  thymol. 

Cellotropin-mono-benzoyl-arbutin  is  prepared  from  arbutin  and 
benzoyl  chloride.  It  is  tasteless  and  odorless  and  slightly  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water.  Hydrolytic  agents  decompose  it  into  ben- 
zoic acid,  hydroquinone  and  glucose.  Uses:  tuberculosis  and 
scrofula. 

Cod-liver  oil.  The  production  of  cod-liver  oil  in  Norway 
during  the  past  season  is  reported  to  amount  to  12,770  barrels  as 
compared  with  3,300  barrels  in  1903,  and  28,210  barrels  in  1901. 

Gallogen  is  a  trade  name  for  ellagic  add,  which  is  made  by 
heating  gallic  acid  with  iodine,  or  by  extracting  the  pods  of  divi- 
divi  with  alcohol  and  then  precipitating  this  extract  with  water. 
This  predpitate  contains  ellagic-gallic  acid,  which,  upon  being 
heated  to  no"  C,  is  converted  into  ellagic  acid.  It  is  a  yellow- 
ish, odorless,  crystalline  powder,  readily  soluble  in  jdkaline 
liquids.     It  is  suggested  that  it  be  used  as  an  intestinal  astringent. 

lodylin,  another  substitute  for  iodoform,  is  iodo  salicylate  of 
bismuth.  It  is  odorless,  non-toxic  and  non-irritant  and  is  stated 
to  be  useful  as  a  dusting  powder  for  wounds. 
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Isopral,  trichlor-isopropyl  alcohol,  is  a  new  hypnotic,  resemb- 
ling chloral  hydrate  and  chloretone,  but  is  stated  to  be  more  effi- 
cient and  less  toxic  than  chloral  hydrate. 

Ijccithin,  in  its  commercial  form,  is  generally  obtained  from  the 
yolk  of  eggs.  It  is  indicated  in  all  flections  where  phosphorus 
would  be  used  to  advantage. 

Lactucon  has  been  separated  from  lactucarium.  It  is  odorless 
and  tasteless,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether,  benzene,  ben- 
zine, chloroform,  carbon  disulphide  and  hot  alcohol ;  melts  at 
184°  C,  and  has  the  formula  Cj,H^O,. 

Maretin  is  methylated  acetaniltde.  It  melts  at  183"  or  184°  C, 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  ether,  chloroform  and  alcohol.  It 
is  an  antipyretic. 

Oxalic  add  has  been  successfully  used  in  a  vehicle  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  infusion  of  tea  and  syrup  of  orange  peel  as  an  ex- 
pectorant in  asthma  and  bronchitis. 

Pbytin  is  stated  to  be  acid  magnesium  and  calcium  hydro-oxy' 
methylene-diphosphate,  and  to  contain  22.8  per  cent,  of  plant 
phosphorus. 

Sdute,  a  salicylic  acid  ester  of  bomeol,  is  an  oily  liquid,  which, 
mixed  with  olive  oil  in  equal  parts,  is  used  externally  in  articular 
rheumatism  and  neuralgia. 

Stagnin,  a  yellowish  brown  powder,  is  prepared  from  the  spleen 
of  animals.  It  has  been  used  to  increase  the  coagulability  of  the 
blood. 

Vioform,  iodo-chlor-oxy-chinoline,  is  still  another  substitute  for 
iodoform.  It  is  stable  in  the  air,  tasteless,  nearly  odorless,  and 
may  be  heated  for  an  hour  or  more  at  100°  C.  without  decompos- 
ing in  any  way.  W.  H.  Blomb. 

Useful  HlatA  about  Familiar  Preparations.  By  Committee 
on  Practical  Pharmacy,  Texas  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
TTie  Pharm.  Era,  3a,  162. — The  old  method  of  making  aromatic 
waters  by  dropping  the  volatile  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol  upon  filter 
paper  or  absorbent  cotton,  picking  apart,  drying  and  finally  perco- 
lating, is  considered  preferable  to  the  present  pbarmacopoeial 
method.  Another  method  recommended  is  that  of  shaking  an 
excess  of  oil  with  hot  distilled  water,  allowing  to  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  distilling.  Aromatic  waters  should  be  kept 
in  containers  loosely  stoppered  with  a  plug  of  absorbent  cotton. 

To  make  camphor  water,  suspend,  in  a  linen  cloth,  40  grams  of 
camphor  in  a  gallon  jar  and  pour  upon  this  a  gallon  of  hot  dis- 
tilled water. 

Chlorine  water  rapidly  loses  its  dissolved  chlorine.  The  fol- 
lowing formula  is  given  for  its  preparation  :  Potassium  chlorate, 
2.18  grams;  hydrochloric  acid,  10.5  cc.;  distilled  water,  to  make 
500  cc.  The  acid  is  gradually  added  to  the  chlorate  and  then 
enough  water  to  make  up  the  necessary  volume. 
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Glycerin  is  directed  to  be  used  in  the  syrup  of  hydriodic  acid, 
and  the  finished  syrup,  while  hot,  to  be  ruu  into  eight-ounce 
bottles. 

Syrup  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine  phosphate  is  made  by 
dissolving  the  quinine  and  strychnine  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
adding  this  solution  to  hot  glycerine.  Soluble  ferric  phosphate 
and  sugar  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  two  solutions  are  mixed 
and  the  desired  volume  obtained  by  adding  sufficient  syrup.  This 
furnishes  an  excellent  preparation  of  pea-green  color. 

Syrup  of  wild  cherry  is  made  by  macerating  and  percolating 
the  ground  bark  with  hot  water.  The  percolate  is  shaken  with 
rasped  hide,  allowed  to  stand  and  filtered.  Sugar  is  dissolved  in 
the  filtrate  and  glycerin  and  syrup  added  to  the  desired  volume. 

The  gelatinization  of  tincture  of  kino  is  overcome  by  first 
omitting  the  glycerin  in  the  official  method,  heating  to  80°  C. , 
for  three  hours,  then  adding  the  glycerin  and  preserving  in  small 
bottles. 

To  make  tincture  of  opium,  mix  the  powdered  drug  with  the 
calcium  phosphate  and  water,  then  add  sand  and  dry.  Percolate 
with  hot  water  to  700  cc.  Chill  this  percolate,  filter,  evaporate 
to  500  cc.  and  add  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol.  This  tincture  is 
nearly  free  from  the  unpleasant  odor  of  laudanum  and  is  not  so 
nauseating  and  constipating.  W.  H.  Blohe. 

Drugs  Used  by  North  American  Indians.  Pkarm  Rev.,  aa, 
300.— A  list  of  fifty-nine  drugs,  many  of  them  in  common  use 
with  us  at  the  present  time,  which  were  used  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  the  "  simple  and  honest  Indian  doctor"  in  the  treat- 
inent  of  various  diseases  and  injuries.  The  plants  are  all  native 
and  range  in  their  habitat  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi.  W.  H.  Blomb. 

The  Nomenclature  of  the  Qlycerophosphate  Preparations. 

By  M.  W.  Bahpord.  Am.  J.  Pharm.,  76,  277, — Glycerophos- 
phate preparations  are  being  prescribed  and  used  to  a  considerable 
extent  at  the  present  time.  There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  uni- 
formity in  the  strength  of  the  preparations  manufactured  by  the 
different  houses,  nor  are  the  ingredients  always  the  same.  The 
physican  who  prescribes  an  elixir  of  glycerophosphates  does  not 
know  what  will  be  the  strength  or  even  the  ingredients  of  the 
remedy  dispensed.  In  this  matter  of  uncertainty  this  prepara- 
tion recalls  the  case  of  the  compound  syrups  of  the  hypophos- 
phttes  which  we  all  know  vary  very  greatly  in  strength  as  well 
as  in  constituents.  By  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
physicians  and  pharmacists  before  the  various  formulas  become 
too  firmly  established,  it  is  hoped  to  correct  the  tendency  toward 
confusion.  W.  H.  Blohb. 
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Bromide  of  Potassium.  By  F.  J.  Smith.  Am.  J.  Pharm., 
76,  368.— The  author  gives  a  table  showing  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  ninety-one  samples  of  potassium  bromide  obtained  from 
six  different  manufacturers.  Chloride  and  carbonate  were  the 
only  two  impurities  met  with,  and  of  these  the  chloride  was  gen- 
erally present  io  greater  quantity.  AH  of  the  samples  but  two, 
from  five  of  the  manufacturers,  satisfied  pharmacopoeial  require- 
ments. Samples  from  the  sixth  source  were  in  small,  badly 
formed,  caked  crystals,  evidently  from  the  last  crystallization 
from  strong  mother-liquors,  contained  appreciable  quantities  of 
chloride  and  were  very  alkaline.  W.  H.  Bi^mb. 

Dictionary  of  Remedies,  Synonyms,  and  Various  Proprictaiy 
Preparations.  By  A.  I.  Cohn.  Merck's  Rept. ,  13,  190  and  321. 
— This  is  an  exhaustive,  alphabetically  arranged  list  of  prepara- 
tions, mostly  of  quite  recent  production,  giving  briefly  their  com- 
position, medicinal  and  chemical  properties  and  doses.  It  is  in- 
tended to  aSord  some  information  to  the  pharmacist  concerning 
the  synthetic  and  proprietary  remedies  he  is  called  upon  to  dis- 
pense. The  information  has  been  obtained  from  many  sources, 
and  the  author  assumes  no  responsibility  for  the  correctness  of 
the  formulas  which  must  be  considered  as  close  approximations, 
since  the  actual  formulas  are  not  given  out  by  the  manufacturers. 
The  article  is  continued  from  one  publication  to  the  next  and  in- 
cludes many  articles  that  are  well-known  and  extensively  used, 
as  well  as  a  much  greater  number  that  are  seldom  heard  of. 

W.  H.  Blomb. 
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A  Method  of  Destroying  or  Preventing  the  Growth  of  Algae 

and   Certain    Pathogenic  Bacteria    In   Water  Supplies.     By 

Gbosgb  T.  Moore  and  Karl  F.  Kellhrman.  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture ,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  6^. — The 
bulletin  gives  an  account  of  the  experiments  tried  with  copper 
sulphate  and  also  the  so-called  colloidal  copper,  as  to  their  effect 
in  destroying  or  preventing  the  growth  of  algae  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  pathogenic  germs  in  water  supplies,  together  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  results.  The 
method  used  in  studying  the  action  of  copper  sulphate  on  algae 
was  to  determine  roughly  the  death  points  of  various  algae  in 
Van  Tiegham  cells.  Solutions  of  known  strength  of  copper  sul- 
phate were  prepared  and  300  cc.  of  each  solution  were  placed  in 
an  Srlenmeyer  flask.  The  algae,  if  filamentous  forms,  were 
rinsed  ;  if  free-swimming,  they  were  concentrated  by  the  Sedg- 
wict-Rafter  method  from  500  to  5  cc. ,  and  this  5  cc.  was 
added  to  the  contents  of  the  Erienmeyer  flask.  The  small  inac- 
curacy due  to  the  addition  of  this  5  cc.  to  the  200  cc.  of  copper 
sulphate  solution  was  disregarded.  The  results  obtained,  as 
shown  by  the  tables  that  are  given,  were  approximately  as  follows: 
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Group  I.  Species  witb  death  points  at  greater  conceotrattons 
than  I  part  copper  sulphate  to  t,ooo,ooo  parts  water. 

ChlamydotHonas  Feri/ormis  Dill i —       $,000 

Jfaphidium  I\ilymor^hutK  Fres i —   500,000 

Desmidium  Swarlzii  Ag. i—    150.000 


Sligeotlonium  Tenue  {Ag.)  Rabenh 
Drapamaldia  Ghmerata  ( I'aucK.')  Ag,  - 

Navicula  Sp. 

Scfnedermui  Quadruauda  (Turp.)  Breb. 

EugUna  Viridis  Ekrb. 

Sptrogyra  Stricia  {E.  Bot.)  WiUe 


Group  2.  Species  with  death  points  at  concentrations  between 
I  to  1,000,000  and  I  to  5,000,000. 


Conferva  Bombycinutn  Ag. 

Chiterittm  Monili/erutH(Bory)  Ehri. . 

Synura  Uvella  Ehrb 

AnabaeHa  Circinalis  Raben 

Anabaena  Flos-Aguae  Breb 


Group  3.  Species  with  death  points  at  weaker  concentrations 
than  I  to  5,000,000. 

UrogUna  Americana  Calk 1—10,000,000 

A  further  test  of  the  above  conceatratioos  was  made  under 
natural  conditions  by  treating  the  pool  from  which  the  species 
under  consideration  was  taken,  or  if  this  was  impracticable,  an 
additional  series  was  carried  through  in  aquaria  of  15  liters'  ca- 
pacity, in  which  were  kept  gold  fish,  frogs,  minnows,  Crustacea, 
and  rotipers,  and  in  no  case  was  there  an  appreciable  difference 
in  the  results  so  obtained  from  those  obtained  in  the  laboratory 
experiments.  As  the  result  of  these  experiments,  practical  tests 
of  the  method  were  made.  The  first  near  Ben,  Va.,  was  in  con- 
nection witb  the  raising  of  watercress  for  the  market.  The  cress 
is  raised  in  water-beds,  made  by  constructing  dams  across  a  small 
stream  which  was  fed  by  a  thermal  spring  with  a  temperature  the 
year  around  of  about  70°  F.,  a  temperature  very  favorable  to  the 
development  of  Sptrogyra  and  similar  filamentous  algae,  which 
increased  to  such  an  extent  after  the  cress  was  cut  as  to  com- 
pletely smother  out  a  large  part  of  the  young  plants.  Copper 
sulphate  was  dissolved  directly  in  the  water,  the  amount  added 
giving  a  dilution  of  i  to  50,000,000  parts  water.  The  success  of 
the  method  was  almost  immediately  apparent,  eradicating  com- 
pletely the  algae  from  the  watercress,  copper  sulphate  solution 
of  this  strength  having  no  effect  on  the  watercress.  The  first 
reservoir  treated  was  one  in  Kentucky,  holding  25,000,000  gal- 
lons, the  water  of  which  was  offensively  putrescent  because  of  the 
presence  of  anabaena.  Fifty  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  were  placed 
in  a  coarse  sack  attached  to  a  boat  and  dragged  over  the  surfiice 
of  the  reservoir,  special  attention  being  given  to  the  regions  which 
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contained  the  greatest  Dumber  of  anabaena  filameDts.  This  gave 
a  dilution  of  about  0.35  part  copper  sulphate  to  1,000,000  parts 
w&ter.     The  results  were  as  follows : 

Anabaena  per  cubic  centimeter  July  6,  7,400  ;  July  9,  day  of 
treatment,  number  not  determined;  July  10,  54;  July  11,  8; 
July  13,  15  and  20,  none.  It  was  thought  by  some  sanitary  ex- 
perts that  the  cold,  wet  season  was  responsible  in  part  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  organisms,  "but  in  July,  1904,  the  reser- 
voir was  still  free  from  anabaena  and  a  second  treatment  of  0.12 
part  copper  sulphate  per  million  resulted  in  the  disappearance 
of  nearly  all  grass-green  algae,  leaving  only  harmless  Crustacea, 
and  a  few  pediastra."  (H.  W.  Hill,  Journal  Mass.  Association 
Boards  of  Health,  14,  165.)  Other  experiments  of  a  similar  char- 
acter were  carried  on  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States  with 
reservoirs  of  a  capacity  of  10,000,000-600,000,000  gallons,  with 
results  all  favorable.  Detailed  accounts  of  these  experiments  are 
not  given  as  the  authors  deem  it  wise  before  so  doing  to  watt  till  the 
effect  of  the  treatment  can  be  followed  through  another  season. 
The  method  advised  by  the  authors  for  treating  water  with  copper 
sulphate  to  remove  algae  is  to  place  the  required  number  of 
pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  a  coarse  bag — gunny-sack  or  some 
equally  loose  mesh — and,  attaching  this  to  the  stem  of  a  rowboat 
near  the  surface  of  the  water,  row  slowly  back  and  forth  over 
the  reservoir,  on  each  trip  keeping  the  boat  within  10  to  20  feet 
of  the  previous  path.  In  this  manner,  about  100  pounds  of  cop- 
per sulphate  can  be  distributed  in  one  hour.  By  iucreasiug  the 
number  of  boats,  and,  in  the  case  of  very  deep  reservoirs,  hang- 
ing two  or  three  bags  to  each  boat,  the  treatment  of  even  a  large 
reservoir  may  be  accomplished  in  from  four  to  six  hours.  The 
effect  of  copper  sulphate  upon  pathogenic  intestinal  bacteria  was 
also  studied  and  the  results  are  given  in  a  series  of  tables  which 
show  that  the  spirillum  cholerae  is  slightly  more  sensitive  to  solu- 
tions of  copper  sulphate  than  B.  Typhosus,  and  B.  Typhosus  than 
B.  Coli.  To  destroy  cholera  germs  requires  about  three  hours 
in  a  I  to  100,000  solution  at  a  temperature  of  20°  C. ,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  typhoid  germs,  from  three  to  five  hours.  At  lower 
temperatures,  5°  C. ,  it  requires  about  twenty-four  hours.  The 
concentration  of  copper  sulphate  required  is  thus  shown  to  be 
considerably  greater  than  the  maximum  necessary  for  the  destmc* 
tion  of  algae,  and  would  be  injurious  to  the  aquatic  animals 
normally  present  in  a  reservoir,  if  it  were  allowed  to  act 
for  any  great  length  of  time,  but  experiments  in  the  laboratory 
demonstrated  that  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  only  from 
three  to  four  hours  in  summer,  and  twenty-four  hours  in  winter, 
the  time  required  for  the  destruction  of  the  pathogenic  germs,  it 
did  not  injure  fish  and  frogs  or  the  common  aquatic  plants.  To 
remove  the  copper  from  solution  in  the  water  at  the  end  of  the 
required  time  the  authors  advise  using  some  soluble  carbonate  or 
hydroxide.     The  effect  upon  water  of  metallic  copper  surfaces 
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produciDg  the  so-called  colloidal  solution  of  copper  was  then 
studied  by  Drs.  Moore  and  Kellermaa.  The  results  with  patho- 
genic germs  are  given  in  tables  and  show  that  using  4  sq.  cm.  of 
copper  with  5  cc.  water  B.  Typhosus  is  destroyed  in  eight  hours, 
B.  Colt  in  twelve  hours,  and  the  authors  state  that  the  laboratory 
experiments  showed  that  it  is  possible  to  exterminate  UrogUna 
and  some  forms  of  Spirogyra  by  suspending  in  water  copper  foil 
sufficient  to  give  an  area  of  i  sq.  cm.  to  each  100  cc.  of  water  and 
that  although  this  is  not  a  practical  method  of  treating  a  reser- 
voir, it  suggests  the  possibility  of  sheet  copper  being  used  aa  a 
preventative  of  pollution  and  they  further  state  ' '  that  it  is  certain 
that  water  after  standing  from  six  to  eight  hours  in  a  clean  copper 
vessel  becomes  safe  to  drink  even  though  it  may  have  contained 
cholera  and  typhoid  germs."  Drs.  Moore  and  Kellerman  dis- 
cuss at  length  in  their  paper,  citing  authorities,  the  effect  of  copper 
sulphate  on  fish,  domestic  animals  and  man.  Black  bass  endure 
for  many  weeks  concentrations  of  i  to  50,000  with  no  apparent 
discomfort.  German  and  minnow  carp  are  killed  in  a  few  hours 
in  a  concentration  of  i  to  100,000  and  the  most  susceptible  are 
killed  in  a  few  days  in  a  concentration  of  i  to  500,000.  Mud  fish 
are  killed  at  practically  the  same  concentration,  gold  fish  at 
slightly  greater,  while  yellow  perch  are  perhaps  less  susceptible 
than  gold  fish.  As  to  the  effect  upon  man,  after  quoting 
numerous  authorities,  the  authors  of  the  paper  state  that  "it  is 
evident  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
among  eminent  authorities  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  copper  which 
may  be  injurious,  but  as  a  very  conservative  limit  we  may  accept 
0.02  gram  as  the  amount  that  may,  with  safety,  be  absorbed 
daily."  And  as  to  possible  effect  of  using  water  which  has  been 
treated  with  copper  sulphate  they  state:  "Taking  a  dilution  of 
I  .  1,000,000,  which  in  all  cases  would  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  a  polluting  algae  form,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  drink  something  over  twenty  quarts  of  water  a  day  before  an 
amount  which  is  universally  recognized  as  harmless,  would  be 
introduced  into  the  system,  while  more  than  fifty  quarts  would 
have  to  be  consumed  before  there  would  be  danger  of  producing 
an  unpleasant  or  undesirable  effect,"  In  conclusion  the  authors 
state  "that  harmless  as  the  method  undoubtedly  is  under  proper 
control,  it  is  not  one  for  a  novice  to  apply,  that  each  reservoir 
must  be  regarded  as  an  individual  case  requiring  special  knowl- 
edge and  a  particular  prescription,  that  the  method  of  treatment 
is  not  expected  to  replace  slow  sand  filtration  or  any  other  efficient 
filtration,  but  that  in  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  thoroughly 
sterilize  a  reservoir  it  is  believed  to  offer  a  new  and  adequate  way 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulty,  and  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
regret  if  the  method  should  ever  be  regarded  as  a  universal 
panacea  to  be  used  by  every  one  regardless  of  the  organisms  to  be 
eradicated,  and  the  condition  of  the  water." 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Character  of  the  Asphalt  to  the  Wear- 
ing Properties  of  an  Asphalt  Pavement.  By  Clipfokd  Rich- 
ardson. Eng.  News,}M.n^2,  1904. — Mr.  Richardson  first  spealcs 
of  filling  the  voids  of  the  broken  stone  course  upon  which  the 
as[Aalt  composition  rests  with  sand  so  as  to  prevent  the  asjdialt 
from  being  itself  pressed  down  into  the  stone  by  heavy  travel, 
and  then  calls  attention  to  nsing  very  fine  stone  dust  in  the  com- 
position itself.  The  fineness  should  be  85  per  cent,  through  a 
200  mesh  screen  and  he  recommends  Portland  cement  for  the 
purpose. 

An  advantage  claimed  for  Trinidad  asphalt  is  that  it  already 
contains  a  large  percentage  of  very  fine  mineral  matter  amount- 
ing to  35  per  cent,  and  this  is  probably  better  mixed  with  the 
asphalt  than  can  be  done  artificially. 

The  trouble  caused  by  the  disintegrating  action  of  water  has 
been  largely  overeome  by  the  use  of  proper  fine  mineral  fillers. 
S.  P.  SadTler. 

Distributing  Oas  at  35  Pounds  Per  Square  Inch  Pressure.   By 

Geokgb  Helps.  Am.  GajLigAi/.,  ]une  13,  1904. — Compression 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  fans  or  compressors.-  The  gas  is  carried 
at  full  pressure  in  the  mains  and  then  is  reduced  to  from  3  to  20 
inches  for  individual  use.  Some  of  the  features  attending  its  use 
are:  i.  Better  efllciency  with  incandescent  burners;  2.  Itiseasily 
tried,  as  the  same  mains  could  be  again  used  for  low  pressure  dis- 
tribution ;  3.  It  is  cheaper  as  illuminant  and  source  of  power  in 
gas  engines  and  for  heating  ;  4.  Mains  of  one- fourth  the  size  that 
are  otherwise  used  may  be  employed ;  5.  The  system  could  be 
more  easily  extended  to  a  new  section  of  town,  due  to  the  high 
pressure  the  gas  is  under. 

Some  disadvantages  are :  1.  The  difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable 
machinery  in  duplicate  for  compressing  the  gas ;  a.  Cost  of  pipes 
and  joints  to  stand  the  pressure;  3.  Cost  of  main  and  service 
governors ;  4.  Di£&culty  of  making  connection  without  disturbing 
main  supply ;  5.  The  hissing  noise  when  using  high-pressure 
burners ;  6.  Different  meters. 

The  author  says  that  the  difficulty  with  the  meters  is  the  only 
one  that  is  serious.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 

The  Briquetting  Plant  at  Stoclcton,  Cal.  By  Robert  Schokr. 
Eng.  flfin.  /.,  August  18,  1904. — The  largest  briquetting 
plant  in  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  San  Francisco  and  San 
Joaquim  Coal  Co.,  at  Stockton,  Cal.  Lignite  found  there  is  pow- 
dered (lump  and  all)  for  the  briquetting,  after  mixing  with 
screenings  from  San  Francisco.  The  main  bunkers  are  of  4.000 
tons  capacity  and  accessible  to  both  rail  and  watei^  They  are 
used  both  for  the  coal  and  the  briquettes.    Beneath  the  coal  com- 
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partments  are  conveyors  which  carry  the  coal  to  the  disintegrators 
and  it  is  there  elevated  about  40  feet  and  consigned  to  the  bri- 
qiietting  plant.  The  disintegrator  is  a  No.  3  Williams  crusher 
driven  by  means  of  a  countershaft  and  100  horse-power  electric 
motor  and  reduces  the  coal  to  >i  inch  size.  A  mixture  of  the 
two  coals  used  goes  into  the  crushers  and  then  to  driers,  which 
consist  of  externally -fired  revolving  cones  of  3  to  4  feet  diameter 
and  20  feet  length.  The  driers  discharge  into  screw  conveyors 
and  the  mixture  goes  then  to  the  steam- jacketed  mixers.  In 
summer,  this  heating  affects  the  drying  and  the  special  drier  is 
not  used.  The  mixer  is  of  horizontal,  double  shaft  pug-mill 
construction,  30  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide.  The  binder  is  oil 
residuum  from  the  company's  oil  refinery.  The  material  leaving 
the  mixer  is  too  sticky  for  the  press  and  is  cooled  by  conveyors 
running  outside  the  building.  The  machines  were  built  by 
Messrs.  Connor  and  Grant,  San  Francisco,  and  make  990  7-oz. 
briquettes  per  minute,  or  over  13  tons  per  hour.  The  briquettes 
sometimes  drop  20  feet  into  the  bunkers  without  injury.  Only  6 
men  are  required  in  the  plant  on  account  of  the  complete  system 
employed.  S.  P.  Sadtler. 


PATENTS. 

UARCH   29,    1904. 

75^,993.  Joachim  Brenner,  Gaiafam,  Austria-Hungary. 
Dyeingr  wood.  The  wood  is  steamed,  and  sulphuric  acid  of  10° 
to  20°  is  forced  into  it,  and  it  is  then  dyed. 

756,079-80.  Joseph  E.  Tichon,  N'ew  Bedford,  Mass.  Assignor 
to  Theodore  £.  Parker,  same  place,  and  Henry  F.  Strout  and  J. 
Colby  Bassett,  Boston,  Mass.  Process  of  brazing  and  brazingr 
oompound.  in  the  first  the  surfaces  to  be  joined  are  coated 
with  metal  filings  and  boro-boracic  acid,  the  second  is  for  the 
mixture. 

756,110.  James  Gayley,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Drying  air.  The 
air  is  cooled,  whereby  the  moisture  is  condensed  ;  it  is  then  fed  to 
the  blowing -engine  by  an  auxiliary  blower  and  its  compression 
is  increased,  till  it  enters  the  furnace. 

756,124.  Johana  Lieb,  Cologne,  Germany.  Brlquetttng 
OOal  or  coke.  Fine  coal  15  mixed  with  a  little  resin,  water 
added,  and  the  mass  molded,  then  heated  to  vaporize  the  water 
and  soften  the  resin. 

756,171.  Rudolf  Knietsch,  PaulSeideland  George  W.  Meiser, 
Ludwigshafen  on  Rhine,  Germany.  Assignors  to  Badische  Ani- 
lin  and  Soda  Fabrik,  same  place.  IndOXyl  and  derivatives. 
Phenyl  glycerin  compounds  are  heated  with  alkali  oxides  as  so- 
dium or  potassium  oxides  or  mixtures  thereof. 
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756,173-  lens  P.  Lihme,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Assignor  to 
Grasselli  Chemical  Co.  same  place.  PreSerrlngT  WOOd.  The 
wood  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  zinc  chloride  by  vacuum 
and  pressure,  and  it  is  then  treated  with  sodium  silicate. 

APRIL  5,  1904. 

756,211.  Chas.  Butters,  Berkeley,  Cal.  Prectpltatlng: 
instftis  from  solutions.  In  the  electrolytic  separation  of  metals 
from  cyanide  solutions  a  cathode  with  a  smooth  surface  of  tin  is 
tised  with  a  high  density  current. 

756,323.  Ernst  Fahrig,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  EleotPOlyzlnff 
10W-|ri^d6  ores.  The  pulped  ore  is  mixed  with  water  and  an 
electrolyte  as  potassium  cyanide  then  flowed  between  pairs  of 
anode  and  cathode  plates  arranged  in  a  tower;  on  these  plates 
the  metal  is  deposited,  and  the  partially  exhausted  pulp  is  oxi- 
dized, leached  and  electrolyzed,  these  operations  being  repeated 
till  all  the  metal  is  removed. 

756,284,  Solon  O.  Richardson,  Jr.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Assignor 
to  Libbey  Glass  Co.,  same  place.  Making  fflassware.  The 
piece  is  first  roughly  shaped  by  pressing,  the  interior  etched  by 
hydrofluoric  acid,  then  washed  and  polished,  and  the  design  cut 
on  the  outside. 

756,295.  Virge  Steger,  Bonham,  Texas.  AFtlflcfal  StonO. 
93  parts  of  sand  are  mixed  with  7  of  lime,  moistened  with  a  solu- 
tion of  8  pounds  sodium  carbonate  to  100  of  water,  molded  into 
blocks  and  steamed  for  ten  hours,  the  steam  carrying  9  pounds 
caustic  potash  and  8  pounds  sulphur  flowers, 

756,328.  Samuel  B.  Christy,  Berkeley.  Cal.  Removing  gold 
and  silver  from  cyanide  solutions.  The  solution  is  forced  to 
circulate  repeatedly  through  an  electrolytic  cell  having  pervious 
anodes  and  cathodes  of  spongy  metal  (zinc  anodes).  The  metals 
may  be  concentrated  from  large  anodes  to  small  ones. 

756,485.  FredericJ.  Falding,  New  York,  N.Y.  DeSulphuP- 
iliag  tamaoe.  The  furnace  is  supported  on  transverse  arches 
spaced  along  the  length  of  the  furnace,  these  arches  supporting 
stirrers  having  hollow  columns  and  hollow  arms  through  which  a 
current  of  cooling  water  can  circulate. 

756,546.  Robert  van  Benthuysen,  Newark,  N.  J.  Combined 
hydrometer  and  pipette.  A  pipette  contains  a  hydrometer  in 
the  lower  end  so  arranged  that  on  filling  the  pipette  by  a 
rubber  bulb  on  top,  the  hydrometer  will  float  and  can  be  read 
through  the  pipette,  and  the  liquid  returned  to  the  storage  vessel. 

7561571.  Rene  Bohn,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine,  Ger- 
many.    A  thiosulphate  is  made  to  react  on  the  naphthazarine  in- 
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termediate  bodjr  (see  Pat.  No.  661,438)  in  the  presence  of  a  min- 
eral acid.  The  dyo  is  soluble  in  water  violet,  in  dilute  caustic 
soda  green,  turning  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air,  dyeing  unmor- 
danted  wool  violet,  turning  green-black  on  chroming  with  acetic 
acid. 

756,593.  John  M.  Davidson.  Beaumont,  Texas.  Making 
bricinets.  Pulverized  charcoal  (87)  is  mixed  with  pitch  of  a  high 
melting-point  (10),  and  while  melted,  3  to  3  parts  of  slaked  lime  are 
added  to  the  mass. 

756,626.  Frank  Hamell.  Augres,  Mich.  PreserTing:  flsh. 
The  fish  are  placed  in  brine,  drained,  and  steamed  from  a  com- 
pound of  vinegar  20,  spices  '/«.  soda  '/».  and  sugar  i,  finally 
packed  in  barrels,  covered  with  the  mixture  and  hermetically 
sealed. 

756,676.  Frederick  W.  Midgely,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Assignor 
to  International  Wireless  Telegraph  Co.  and  Maria  V.  Gehring, 
same  place.  Wave  responslTB  dOVlOA.  A  conical  oxidized 
silver  plug  contacts  by  its  point  with  a  disk  of  burnished  silver 
in  a  tube,  the  pressure  being  adjustable. 

756,682.  Maer  Moskovitz  and  Caroline  Moskovitz,  Great 
Falls,  Montana.  Artlflelal  fael.  A  fire  kindler  made  of 
paraffin  and  sulphur  i  pound  each,  bran  3,  and  35  drops  of  alco- 
hol, the  whole  molded  into  form. 

756,703.  Albert  B.  Porter,  Evanston,  111.  HydrometSF 
G^ard.  The  hydrometer  is  enclosed  in  a  cylinder  with  annular 
guides  at  the  ends  by  which  the  instrument  is  maintained  in  a 
central  position  without  touching  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 

756i74S-  August  A.  Vogelsang,  Dresden,  Germany.  As- 
signor to  Charles  Martin,  Nottingham,  England.  Electrolytic 
bleaohing  apparatus.  An  electrolytic  cell  is  combined  on  one 
side  with  tanks  for  salt,  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda,  and  on 
the  other  side  with  a  bleaching  vat  with  a  false  bottom  adjustable 
up  and  down,  and  a  measuring  tank. 

756,759.  Hermann  Wolf,  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine,  Germany. 
Assignor  to  Badischc  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  same  pJace.  Zine 
sodium  hydrasulphlte>  The  salt  is  pressed  dry  m  vocho  and 
surrounded  with  illuminating  gas  free  from  oxygen. 

756,798.  Theodores.  Pierce,  Detroit,  Mich.  Paying: brieks. 
Crushed  slag  8  parts  and  cement  i  part  are  mixed  with  a  solu- 
tion, in  300  parts  water,  of  sodium  silicate  12,  sal  ammoniac  3, 
and  green  vitriol  i;  a  second  solution  is  added  of  hydrochloric 
acid  3,  and  hydrofluoric  acid  i,  to  the  same  amount  of  water,  the 
bricks  are  then  molded,  air-dried  and  the  first  solution  sprayed 
on  while  they  are  kiln-dried  for  three  days. 
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756,934.  Peter  J.  Buras,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  Assignor  one-half 
to  Louis  H.  Barker,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Protecting  metal. 
The  metal  is  first  painted,  paper  is  laid  on  the  green  paint,  and 
a  second  coat  of  paint  applied. 

756.936.  Charles  H.  Carpenter,  Decatur,  Ind.  Artlfletal 
fuel.  Assignor  to  Globe  Coal  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Clay  900,  vegetable  refuse  650,  sand  225  and  powdered  rosin  325 
parts  by  weight. 

756,963.  John  W.  Howell,  Newark,  N.  J.  Assignor  to  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  Photometrio  apparatus.  The  combination 
of  a  photometer,  a  reel  and  tape  wound  thereon,  and  means  for 
cutting  off  a  part  of  the  tape  forming  a  label  corresponding  to  the 
position  of  the  photometer. 

756.975-  Armand  MuUer-Jacobs,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.  As- 
signor to  Cosmos  Chemical  Co.,  N.  V.  Vamlsh.  Adds  stear- 
amide  to  the  usual  varnishes. 

757,036.  John  J.  GrifBn,  Washington,  D.  C.  Producing 
ethyl  BUlphuric  aicld,  oxalic  acid,  etc.  Passes  an  electric  cur- 
rent from  an  anode  of  calcium  carbide  to  a  cathode  of  the  same 
material  through  a  bath  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  numerous  sug- 
gestions. 

757.057-  Robert  E.  Schmidt,  Elberfeld,  Germany.  Assignor 
to  Etberfeld  Co.,  N.  Y.  1 ,5-Nltroanthraqninone  sulphonlo 
aold.  The  potassium  salt  forms  microscopic  plates  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  readily  reduced  to  1,5-aminoanthraquinone 
sulphonic  acid,  and  on  treating  with  methylamine  becomes  i- 
methy  laminoanthraquinone-5-sulpfaonicacid. 

757,058.  As  above  for  1,8-nitFoanthragulnone  Bulphonie 
add.  The  potassium  salt  crystallizes  as  above,  but  reduces  to 
i-8-aminoanthraquinone  sulphonic  acid,  and  is  transformed  into 
I -methylaminoanthraquinone-8 -sulphonic  acid  by  methylamine. 

757,109.  GillisGulbranson,  Hochst-on-Main,  Germany.  As- 
signor to  Farbwerke,  vorm.  Meister,  Ludus  und  Bruning,  same 
place.  Blue-red  lake.  The  azo  dye  from  diazotized-o-amino- 
benzoic  acid  and  ^-naphthol  disulpbonic  acid  is  precipitated  by 
lake  bases  as  alumina,  etc.  Insoluble  in  cold  or  hot  water,  oils 
or  varnishes. 

757,136.  Martin  Moest,  Hochst-on-Main,  Germany.  As- 
signor to  Farbwerke,  vorm.  Meister  Lucius  und  Bruning,  same 
place.  Oxldlzlngf  organic  CompoundB.  Oxides  of  the  cerite 
group  are  caused  to  act  on  aromatic  hydrocarbons  in  acid  solu- 
tions. 
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757,185.  Georg  Erlwein,  Berlin,  Germany.  Assignor  to 
Cyanid  Gesellschaft,  same  place.  Cyanamld  salts.  Lime  and 
carbon  are  beated  in  an  electric  furnace  in  the  presence  of  nitro- 
gen to  a  temperature  higher  than  is  required  to  form  a  carbide. 

757,330.  Allen  R.  Partridge,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Assignor 
one-half  to  Frank  W.  P^e.  Smeltfnir  ores.  A  jet  of  steam 
or  air  is  led  across  the  top  of  the  furnace,  creating  a  strong  draft 
from  the  bottom,  which  is  open  freely. 

757,331-3.  Ab  above  for  apparatus  to  carry  out  the  process, 
the  furnace  being  water-jacketed  in  the  last. 

757,353.  Ernst  Bidtei,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Magaesf a  eemettt 
Magnesia  is  mixed  with  magnesium  sulphate,  and  barium  chlo- 
ride dry;  when  wet  they  produce  magnesium  chloride  and  barium 
sulphate,  the  chloride  immediately  combining  with  the  magnesia 
to  start  the  binding  process  and  the  barium  sulphate  acting  as  a 
filler  insoluble  in  water.  The  dry  materials  are  adapt^  for 
shipping. 

757i376.  John  J.  Deemer,  Chester,  Fa.  Making  malleable 
Iron  or  steel.  The  bath  of  molten  metal  is  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  air  blasts  directed  to  a  common  center  on  the  bath  sur- 
f  ace,  and  afterwards  passing  a  similar  series  of  jets  from  below 
upwards. 

757,295-6.  Wm.  J.  Gibbens,  New  Orleans,  I>.,  and  Evi  W. 
Christie,  Valley  Cottage,  N.  Y.  Assignors  to  the  Christie  Engi- 
neering Co. ,  New  Orleans.  Making  sucrose.  The  sugar-cane 
is  subjected  to  a  series  of  alternate  soaking  in  water  and 
squeezing  out  the  juice,  the  last  liquid  being  used  to  soak  the 
next  lot  of  bagasse  in.     The  last  for  the  apparatus. 

757.326,  Thiebaud  Luthringer,  Lyons,  France.  Water- 
prooflng*  tissues.  Steanne,  paraffin  or  spermaceti  is  dissolved 
in  carbon  disulphide,  and  the  goods  treated  with  the  solution ; 
they  are  then  led  through  a  closed  chamber  exposed  to  a  current 
of  carbon  dioxide  gas. 

757i328.  Fritz  Ach,  by  Mitford  C.  Mas-sie,  Administrator, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Assignor  to  F.  BoehringerSons,  Mannheim- 
Waldorf,  Germany.  Xanthine  derlvatlres.  Chlorine  is  made 
to  act  on  a  bath  of  8-methyI  caffeine  in  chloroform,  producing 
8- tricbloralkyl xanthine,  having  three  hydrogen  atoms  in  position 
8  replaced  by  chlorine  and  having  no  basic  properties, 

757i339-  Ab  above  for  similar  products  an  8-trichlorniethyl- 
xanthine  is  boiled  till  dissolved  and  the  formaldehyde  has 
escaped;  the  solution  is  then  condensed,  cooled  and  neutralized, 
forming  caiTeine  by  replacing  the  CCl,  group  by  a  hydrogen  atom. 
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757,330.  As  above  for  alk-oxy-cafleiie.  3-Methoxy-8-hy- 
droxy<^eine  forms  coarse,  colorless  needles  melting  at  328°  to 
229^  C,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  water  and  alkalies,  and  giving 
a  murexide  reaction.  Made  by  heating  3-methoxy-8-hydroxy- 
caffeine  with  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted,  cooling,  draining,  and 
recrystallizing  from  methyl  alcohol. 

7S7i337-  Philip  Nolting,  Bielefeld,  Germany.  Adhesive. 
The  speut  sulphite  liquors  ^  wood  pulp  are  boiled  with  chlorate 
and  filtered,  neutralized  and  filtered  again,  and  used  as  a  solvent 
for  glue. 

757,352.  Jules  M.  Sanguinetti,  Lille,  France.  Whiskey. 
The  yeast  is  selected  from  a  wort  similar  to  that  used,  and  a  uni- 
form kind  of  wort  is  maintained  throughout  the  entire  process. 

757,361.  Frederich  Stoffer,  Hamburg,  Germany.  WateF- 
ppOOllng^  leather.  A  solution  of  caoutchouc  is  applied  to  the 
flesh  side  and  talc  powder  rubbed  in  till  a  smooth  surface  is  ob- 
tained. 

757>370'  (^srl  Vilmar,  Zellerfeld,  Germany.  Monobenzoyl- 
arbutln.  Benzoyl  chloride  is  made  to  react  on  arbutin,  and 
the  mixture  is  neutralized  vritb  alkali. 

757>4i9-  Joseph  M.  Scbutz,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Medicinal 
diluent.  Pine  tree  bark  is  powdered,  washed  thoroughly  with 
running  water,  dried,  powdered  and  mixed  with  substances  like 
sulphur,  capsicnm,  or  ginger.  The  resinous  constituents  of  the 
bark  are  more  effective  than  when  prepared  as  usual. 
APRIL  19,  1904. 

757>483-  Jacob  C.  McClenahan,  Wilmington,  Del.  Artlftelal 
fltone.  (See  711,4.36.)  Saudis  saturated  with  lime-water,  alum 
.  and  sulphuric  acid ,  and  a  mold  made  of  it,  also  a  core,  if  a  hollow 
pattern  is  required.  This  mold  is  filled  with  ordinary  cement 
mixtures,  made  very  liquid  so  as  to  flow. 

757t5i4'  Hermann  F.  M.  Thoms,  Steglitz,  Germany.  As- 
signor to  Hermann  Otto  Weudt,  Bremen,  Germany.  ImprOT- 
ln{f  elgrars.  The  pointed  end  portion  of  the  fillers  is  saturated 
with  ferrous  sulphate,  dried  and  wrapped. 

7S7iS3i-  Utly  Wedge,  Ardmore,  Pa.  Preparing  pyrites  for 
desulphurizatiou.  The  pyrites  are  mixed  with  sulphates  of  iron 
and  lead,  or  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  iron  as  pyrites  cinder  or 
purple  ore,  and  the  mass  is  briquetted. 

757.582.  Heinrich  Wachwitz,  Hersbruck  near  Nuremberg, 
Germany.  Assignor  to  Wachwitz  Patents  Syndicate,  London, 
England.  Welding^  steel  plates  to  aluminum  plates.  The 
plates  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  then  placed  in  juxtaposition  and 
rolled  together  at  a  low  heat  insufficient  to  cause  oxidation,  then 
they  are  heated  to  a  welding  temperature,  and  again  rolled. 
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757,617.  Wm.  S.  Horry,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to 
UnioD  Carbide  Co.,  same  place.  Making  carbide.  The  electric 
furnace  bas  a  number  of  electrodes  arranged  so  as  to  subject  the 
charge  to  a  prc^ressively  increasing  current  till  reaction  takes 
place  and  carbide  is  made. 

757,618-19-20-21.  All  as  above  for  the  process  except  the  last. 
The  last  is  for  the  furnace.  The  general  character  of  the  pro- 
cess is  shown  in  claim  one  of  757,618,  as  follows:  heating  a 
body  of  conductive  material,  by  causing  different  phases  of  a  poly- 
phase current  to  flow  along  paths  which  cross  each  other  through 
said  body. 

757.631.  Clarence  D.  Xirdlinger,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Tlre-fllltng: 
eompound.  Glue  4,  glucose  5,  glycerol  8  pounds,  are  mixed 
with  formaldehyde  '/u.  and  chrome  alum  i  and  water  '/» of  a° 
ounce — to  fill  hollow  tires. 

757,649.  Wm.  Brothers,  Prestwich,  England.  Plaster  Ol 
Paris.  The  sulphate  is  boiled  in  water  between  212°  and  260° 
F.,  the  water  removed  and  the  plaster  dried  before  cooling 
■below  175°  F. 

757.658.  Hermann  Hilbert,  Heufeld,  Germany.  Making 
glue.  Bones  are  ground  to  a  coarse  fiour,  suspended  in  water 
and  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphur  dioxide;  it  is  then 
washed  and  heated  with  water  to  dissolve  qut  the  glue. 

757. 693'  Jacob  ToUner,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to  F.  G. 
Dokkenwadel  and  H.  M.  Grant,  same  place.  BlaStlnjT  Oom- 
pOUDd.  Nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphur  15  each,  sodium  nitrate 
30,  and  spent  tan  bark  and  horse  manure  20  parts  each. 

757.713-  John  P-  Arnold,  Colfax,  111.  Explosive  compound. 
Potassium  chlorate  49,  yellow  potassium  prussiate  30,  potassium, 
nitrate  10,  sulphur  5,  and  tannin  6  pounds,  the  latter  coating  the 
insoluble  ingredients  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  evaporating  off. 

757.77^'  Richard  Scbrader,  Sierakowo,  Germany.  Starch 
separation.  The  starch  liquor  is  fed  through  several  centrif- 
ugals in  one  direction,  while  a  stream  of  water  Sows  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

757i797-  Arthur  E.  Wells,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Spirometer. 
A  glass  cylinder  with  transparent  scale  and  perforated  base  for 
air  pipe,  the  lower  edge  of  the  bell  visible  through  the  cylinder 
on  the  graduations. 

757,802.  Albert  E.  Woodward,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and  Harry 
Shoemaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Assignors  to  Marie  V.  Gehring, 
latter  place.  Wave  responsive  device.  A  plate  of  aluminum 
is  placed  in  contact  on  each  side  with  a  mass  of  polished  steel  and 
a  mass  of  rubber  to  make  pressure.  The  metal  must  not  be 
oxidized. 
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757.803.  Walter  B.  Burrow,  Norfolk,  Va.  Making  Steel. 
Dephosphorizing  material  is  introduced  by  means  of  an  air  blast 
into  different  depths  of  the  furnace  by  a  varying  pressure,  and 
the  gases  are  removed  by  suction. 

757>8i7-  Stanislaw  Laszczynski,  Eielce,  Russia.  Electrolyt- 
ical  separation  of  copper  and  zlne.  An  insoluble  anode  of  l^d 
is  wrapped  in  a  porous  envelope  of  fabric  whose  thickness  is  in 
inverse  proportion  to  the  density  of  the  current,  to  prevent  oxida- 
tion. 

757,821.  Alexander  T.  Macfarlaoe,  Rochester,  England. 
Baaie  refractory  material.  All  water  is  removed  from  Fort- 
land  cement  and  tar,  which  are  mixed  and  burned. 

757,883.  Thomas  W.  Capon,  Ossining,  New  York.  Cement- 
ing' material.  Sand  is  mixed  with  the  oxides  of  magnesium 
and  calcium  and  the  mass  stirred  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  pro- 
portion to  form  oxychlorides ;  or  dry  magnesia  and  lime  are 
mixed  with  dry  chlorides. 

757,948.  Armand  MuUer-Jacobs.  Richmond  Hill,  New  York. 
Assignor  to  Cosmos  Chemical  Co. ,  New  York.  Slzlngf.  Stear- 
amide  or  a  similar  amide  is  mixed  with  soap  solution. 

APRIL  26,  1904. 

758,086.  Andreas  Lurz,  Vienna,  Austria-Hungary.  Assignor 
to  Hugo,  Ritter  Gabler  von  Adlersfeld,  Vienna,  Austria-Hun- 
gary. Making  platinum  photographic  paper.  The  paper  is 
moistened  on  one  side  only,  coated  with  suitable  cbemicals  as  a 
salt  of  lead  and  iron,  then  an  iron  salt  and  then  one  of  platinum, 
dried,  and  the  coating  repeated  in  the  same  way  till  all  the  chem- 
icals have  been  applied. 

758,222.  George  C.  Stone,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor  to 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  Apparatus  for  Altering'  gaseS.  A  ver- 
tical tank  with  conical  ends  is  divided  by  compound  partitions  into 
three  chambers,  each  chamber  partially  filled  with  liquid,  an  in- 
let at  each  end  and  a  trapped  outlet  from  each  chamber.  The 
top  of  each  liquid  chamber  is  a  conical  diaphragm,  and  the  bot- 
tom a  soreen  on  which  is  placed  loose  filter  material,  the  conical 
diaphragm  being  perforated  in  the  center.  The  gas  passes  from 
end  to  end. 

758,243.  Gustav  Goldman,  Baltimore,  Md.  Process  of  bind- 
ing fibers  together.  The  fibers  are  mixed  with  dry  pulverized 
glue  and  a  hygroscopic  salt,  as  magnesium  chloride,  or  soda  soap 
and  zinc  sulphate,  and  are  pressed  together. 

758,244-5-6-7.  All  as  above,  substituting  as  binder,  respec- 
tively, soap  and  alum,  steamed  resin  and  zinc  oxide,  resin  and  soap, 
resin  and  aluminum  resinate. 
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758,312.  Fritz  Guutber,  Berlin,  Germany.  Assizor  to  E. 
Schering,  same  place.  PhOtOgrniphie  paper.  The  paper  is 
coated  with  a  sensitive  layer  and  then  with  a  transparent  solu- 
ble protective  coating  adapted  to  be  dissolved  in  the  bath,  such 
as  dextrin  or  gum  arable. 

758,325.  Thomas  M.  Lunan,  Newark,  N.  J.  Assignor  to 
Central  Stamping  Co.,  N.  Y.  Enameled  ware.  A  solution  of 
potassium  chlorate  is  applied  to  the  cleaned  article,  then  a  coat 
of  acid  enamel,  then  ammonia  is  applied  to  precipitate  the  metallic 
constituent  metals  of  the  enamel  as  masses  to  produce  a  single 
coat  mottled  enamel. 

758,335-  Albrecht  Schmidt,  Hochst-on-Main,  Germany.  As- 
signor to  Meister  Lncins  und  Bruning,  same  place.  Celluloid 
compound.  Nitrocellulose  is  mixed  with  an  alpbylsutphonate 
of  an  organic  radical  as  toluene  sulphonic  acid  ethyl  ester,  etc. 

758,346.  Octave  Avedyk,  Brussels,  Belgium.  Mon-hygro- 
BOOplO  flour.  The  grain  is  ground  and  bolted,  the  resultant 
flour  soared  in  water  at  moderate  temperature,  kneaded  into  a 
dough,  the  dough  rolled  to  thin  films,  the  films  thoroughly  dried 
and  ground  fine. 

758,367.  Thomas  B.  Joseph,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Tank  for 
ettFBCtlngr  metal.  A  tank  has  a  filter  bottom,  a  perforated 
pipe  placed  above  and  near  the  bottom,  and  connected  with  an 
air  compressor,  the  perforations  direct  in  the  streams  of  air 
slightly  oblique  to  drive  the  slimes  upward. 

758,384.  Frederick  J.  Rechert,  Hornsey,  England.  CoSee 
extraet.  The  coffee  is  heated  to  a  light  brown,  ground  and  ex- 
hausted with  water,  the  distillates  collected  and  treated  with 
methylated  chloroform,  and  the  same  returned  to  the  extract 
which  is  evaporated  to  drive  off  the  chloroform,  and  then  dried 
and  ground. 

758,450.  Emil  Joseph,  Berlin,  Germany.  Preparing  dilute 
lOlUtlonfl.  Substances  little  soluble  in  water  are  dissolved  in  a 
solvent  as  adding  an  indifferent  salt  soluble  in  the  solvent  and  of 
higher  specific  gravity  than  water,  and  pouring  the  mixture  in  a 
large  quantity  of  a  water  holding  a  salt  chemically  indiferent  to 
the  substance  dissolved  but  decomposed  by  the  solvent  forming 
a  gas.  As  an  illustration  20  parts  coal  tar  are  dissolved  in  100 
parts  acetic  acid,  50  parts  calcium  chloride  added.  Pour  in 
10,000  parts  water.  The  reaction  may  be  hastened  by  adding 
some  sodium  bicarbonate. 

7581532.  Wm.  F.  Hannes,  Deming,  New  Mexico.  Assignor 
one-half  to  Walter  J.  Browning,  same  place.  Treating  ores. 
The  ore  and  fuel  are  fed  in  solid  vertical  strata,  then  mixed  and 
oxygen  supplied,  the  resulting  gases  being  led  through  the  ore 
with  more  oxygen  to  oxidize  the  ore  which  is  then  brought  in 
contact  with  the  incandescent  fuel.  William  H.  Seaman. 
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The  Orbicular  Gabbro  of   Dehe^.   California.     By  H.   H. 

Kbsslbr  and  W.  R.  Hamilton.  Am.  Geologist,  34,  133-140; 
plates. — This  occurrence  has  already  been  described  by  Lawson 
(this  Journal,  26,  R  284),  but  the  authors  had  begun  their  work 
before  the  appearance  of  his  paper.  They  give  additional  data 
and  note,  with  descriptions,  three  varieties  of  orbicular  structure. 
I,awson's  paper  contained  an  analysis  of  one  type  of  orbule.  The 
present  paper  gives  one  still  less  complete  of  the  same  type  of  rock 
as  a  whole,  which  reveals  no  marked  difference  in  composition 
between  the  spheroid  and  its  matrix.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

The  Alkali  Deposits  of  Wyoming.    By  T.  T.  Read.    Am. 

Geologist,  34,  164-161). — For  an  extended  abstract  of  a  paper  on 
this  subject,  by  Knight  and  Slosson  (see  this  Journal,  24,  R  202). 
The  present  author  regards  as  untenable  the  view  of  Knight, 
therein  set  forth,  as  to  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  materials  form- 
ing the  deposits,  but  is  unable  to  offer  a  different  theory.  Their 
source  he  regards  as  in  part  from  below,  by  the  agency  of  upris- 
ing waters,  and  in  part  from  the  leaching  of  the  surrounding 
strata.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Lake  Otero,  an  Ancient  Salt  Lake  Basin  in  Southeastern 
New  dexlco.  By  C.  L.  Hhrrick.  Am.  Geologist,  34,  174-189; 
maps,  figures. — A  variety  of  salts  are  found  over  this  region, 
differing  in  different  places — gypsum,  salt,  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonates,  and  borax.  Over  300  square  miles  of  surface  are 
covered  by  a  white  expanse  of  gypsum  sand  dunes,  whence  the 
name  "  white  sands."  An  economic  future  is  predicted  for  the 
region.  W.  F,  Hillebrand. 
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Prellmiaary  Report  on  the  Building  Stones  of  Nevada.     By 

JohnA,  Rbid,  Univ.  of  Nevada,  Bull.  Dept.  Geot.  and  Mining, 
Vol.  I,  No.  I,  6i  pp. — But  19  of  the  6r  pages  of  this  report  are 
devoted  to  the  building  stones  of  the  state.  They  are  preceded 
by  concise  chapters  on  the  nature  and  classification  of  rocks  and 
the  qualities  of  building  stones.  Chemical  matter  is  lacking. 
W.  F.  HiLLBBRAND. 

Annual  Bulletin  on  the  Mineral  Resources  of  Kansas,  1903. 

By  Erasmus  Haworth.  The  Univ.  Geol.  Survey  of  Kansas, 
1 35  pp. ;  maps,  plates. — The  chapter  on  hydraulic  and  Portland 
cement  contains  a  few  analyses  of  Kansas  shales  and  limestones. 

W.  F.  HiLLEBKAND. 

Molybdenite  atCrown  Point,  Washington.  By  A.  R.  Ckook. 
Bull.  Geol.  Soc.  Am.,  Vol.  15,  pp.  283-288;  plates, — This  occur- 
rence, in  Chelan  County,  is  of  interest  because  of  its  having 
yielded  during  1902  almost  the  entire  output  for  this  country, 
about  12  tons  of  ore.  The  ore  occurs  as  flakes  and  crystals  in  a 
quartz  blanket-vein  outcropping  in  a  granite  cliff.  The  mineral 
is  found  in  small  seams  extending  through  the  quartz  from  side 
to  side  and  is  never  found  in  the  accompanying  granite.  In  fact, 
if  the  tests  made  are  to  be  accepted  as  conclusive,  the  granite 
does  not  contain  even  traces  of  molybdenum,  from  which  the 
author  concludes  that  the  source  of  the  metal  must  be  sought 
elsewhere.  The  crystals  furnish  no  new  crystallographic  facts. 
At  some  distance  from  the  outcrop  chalcopyrite  appears  as  an  as- 
sociate, but  neither  gold  nor  silver  was  observed  at  Crown  Point. 
W.  F.  HiLLBBXAND. 

Economic  Resources  of  the  Northern  Black  Hilts.     By  J.  D. 

Irving,  with  contributions  by  S.  F.  Emmons  and  T.  A.  Jaggar, 
Jr.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Professional  Paper  No.  26,  222  pp.; 
maps,  plates,  figures.  Part  I,  by  T.  A.  Jaggar,  is  on  the  general 
geology  of  the  region.  Part  II,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
report,  is  devoted  to  mining  geology.  The  reader  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  originals,  for  it  is  impossible  to  review  here  the  mass 
of  data  accumulated  regarding  the  peculiar  and  widely  differing 
types  of  ores  for  which  this  district,  containing  the  Homestake 
group  of  mines,  is  noted.  The  character  of  some  of  these  ores 
and  accompanying  formations  is  illustrated  by  analyses,  from  the 
laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey  chiefly. 

W.  F.  HiLLBBRAND. 

The  Willamette  Meteorite.  By  Henry  A.  Ward.  Proc. 
Rochester  Acad.  Set.,  4,  137-148:  plates. — This  remarkable  iron, 
found  in  1902,  near  the  town  of  Willamette,  Oregon,  is  of  irregu- 
lar shape,  10  feet,  y/i  inches  by  7  feet  by  4  feet,  and  is  estimated 
to  weigh  about  27,000  pounds,  thus  making  it  the  fourth  heaviest 
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iron  meteorite  known.  It  is  characterized  by  most  astonishiag 
holes,  ^ooves,  and  caverns,  which  are  supposedly  due  in  part  to 
aerial  action  during  flight  and  in  part  to  subaerial  decay  during 
the  long  time  it  lay  in  the  forest  of  that  rainy  region.  It  belongs 
to  the  octahedral  group  and  to  the  division  (56)  designated  as 
Broad  Octahedral  Og.  Analysis  by  Professor  J.  M.  Davison 
gave  :  Fe,  91.65  ;  Ni,  7.88  ;  Co,  0.21  ;  P,  0.09.  Another  by 
J.  E.  Whitfield  afforded:  Fe,  91.46;  Ni,  8.30.  Specific  gravity, 
7.77.  W.  F.  HlLLUBKAND. 

Underground  Waters  of  Southern  Louisiana.  By  G.  D. 
Harris,  with  Discussions  of  Their  Uses  for  Water  Supplies 
and  for  Rice  Irrigation,  by  M.  L.  Fdi,i.BR.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  loi,  98  pp.;  maps,  plates, 
figures. — The  first  paper  is  an  extension  of  one  already  noted  in 
this  Review,  25,  R4S5.  It,  as  well  as  the  second,  contains  analy- 
ses of  artesian  waters,  most  of  which,  perhaps,  appeared  in  the 
earlier  report  by  Professor  Harris.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Contributions  to  the  Hydrology  of  Eastern  United  States, 
1903-  By  Myron  L.  Fuller.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Water  Sup- 
ply and  Irrigation  Paper  No.  los,  522  pp. — "  The  object  of  the 
report  is  to  put  on  record  the  large  amount  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation which  has  accumulated  in  1903,  from  localities  not  under 
special  investigation,  and  which  is  not  likely  to  be  incorporated 
in  other  reports,  and  to  make  it  immediately  available  to  well  and 
spring  owners,  drillers,  scieutiBc  investigators,  and  the  public  at 
large."  The  report  contains  a  vast  number  of  analyses  of  spring 
and  well  waters,  derived  from  a  great  variety  of  sources. 

W.  F.  HiLLBBRAND. 

The  Lime  Industry  In  Indiana.  By  W.  S.  Blatchlby. 
Depl.  Geol.  and  Nat.  Resources,  28lh  Ann.  Rep.,  1903,  pp.  211- 
257;  plates.  —This  report  contains  a  number  of  analyses  of  lime- 
stones and  same  of  lime,  a  few  of  which  apparently  appear  in 
print  for  the  first  time.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

The  Clays  and  Clay  Industry  of  New  Jersey.  Bv  Heinrich 
RiES  AND  Henry  B.  KOmmel.  assisted  by  GEO.  N.  Knapp.  548 
pp.;  maps,  plates,  figures. — This  extensive  report  is  Volume  6  of 
the  final  report  of  the  state  geologist.  Among  its  features  of  in- 
terest are  chapters  on  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of 
clays.  Analyses  and  results  of  physical  tests  are  abundant. 
Especially  important  for  the  engineer  are  the  series  of  tests  on  the 
breaking  and  crushing  strength  of  New  Jersey  brick,  "  the  most 
complete  tests  along  these  lines  ever  published  in  this  country," 
and  the  research  on  the  chemical  composition  of  fire-brick  and  its 
relation  to  their  refractoriness.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 
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The  Stone  Industry  In  1903.  By  D.  T.  Day  and  Altha  T. 
Coons.  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  Ext.  from  Min.  Resources  U.  S.for 
1903,  208  pp. — The  greater  part  trf  this  report  is  taken  up  with 
tables  of  analyses  and  physical  tests  of  all  kinds  of  building  stones 
arranged  by  states,  thus  affording  a  fund  of  information  cdllected 
from  most  scattered  sources.  W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 

A  New  Occurrence  of  Unaklte.  (A  Preliminary  paper.)  By 
W.  C.  Phalhn.  Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Coll.,  Quarterly 
Issue,  I,  pp.  306-316  ;  map,  plates. — This  rock,  composed  essen- 
tially of  quartz,  orthoclase,  and  epidote,  concerning  which  little 
is  to  be  found  in  literature  since  its  description  by  Bradley  in 
1874,  has  been  studied  by  the  author  at  a  new  locality,  Milam's 
Gap,  south  of  Luray,  Va.,  where  it  occurs  in  hypersthcoe  akerite 
(harzose).  Both  rocks  aredescribedand  represented  by  analyses. 
Unakite:  SiO„  58.32  ;  Al,0,(TiO,),  15.77  ;  Fe,0„  6.56  ;  FeO, 
0.89;  MgO,  0.09;  CaO,  11.68;  Na,0,  0.32  ;  K,0,  4.01  ;  H,0, 
1.73  ;  PjOj,  0.48  ;  MnO,  0.13  ;  ZrO„  trace;  total,  99.98.  Aker- 
ite :  SiO,.  60.52  ;  Al,0,(TiO,),  16,99  ;  Fe,0„  0.6c.  ;  FeO,  6.53  ; 
MgO,  1.59  ;  CaO,  4.58  ;  Na,0,  2.83  ;  K,0,  3.91  ;  H,0,  0.88  ; 
P,Oj,  0.78  ;  MnO,  0.25  ;  Zr0„  Cr,0„  traces  ;  total,  99.42.  The 
unakite  is  supposed  to  be  a  hydrometamorphic  product  of  the 
akerite.  Epidositeand  an  altered  oHvine-basalt  are  also  described. 
In  a  footnote  attention  is  called  to  an  error  in  classification  occur- 
ing  in  the  author's  paper  on  "The  Rocks  of  Nugsuaks  Peninsula, 
Greenland"  (this  Journal,  aS,  R  157).  The  rocks  there  called 
omeose  and  dellenose  should  be  liparose  and  toscanose. 

W.  F,  HiLLEBRAND. 

The  Baraboo  Iron-bearing  District  of  Wisconsin.  By  Sam- 
uel WlKDMAN.  Wisconsin  Geol.  and  Nat.  Hist.  Survey,  Bull. 
No.  XIII,  190  pp.;  maps,  plates,  figures. — True  ore  was  firstdis- 
covered  in  1900  in  this  district,  which  lies  in  the  center  of  the 
southern  half  of  the  state.  It  is  mainly  hematite  and  occurs  in 
the  lower  member  of  the  Freedom  formation,  of  Pre-Cambrian 
age,  which  is  otherwise  made  up  of  slates,  dolomite,  and  chert, 
all  ferruginous.  The  deposits  are  supposed  to  be  leus-sfaaped 
aud  not  to  be  of  secondary  origin.  Limouite  was  first  deposited 
in  comparatively  stagnant  and  shallow  waters  by  processes  simi- 
lar to  those  acting  to-day,  including  very  possibly  the  agency  of 
iron  bacteria.  Later,  after  burial,  they  were  metamorphosed  into 
hematite,  the  neighboring  clay  beds  becoming  slate,  marl  beds  be- 
coming dolomite  and  ferruginous  dolomite,  and  silicious  deposits 
compact  chert.  From  an  extended  examination  of  the  character 
of  the  present  underground  waters  circulating  through  the  iron  for- 
mation it  is  concluded  that  no  iron  is  now  being  deposited.  The 
ore  is  of  Bessemer  grade.  The  report  contains  very  many  full 
analyses  of  ores,  cherts,  slates,  dolomites,  etc.,  and  waters,  both 
well  and  artesian,  mainly  by  Dr.  V.  Lenher. 

W.  F.  Hillbbrand. 
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The  Qronites  of  North  Carolina.  By  Thomas  L.  Watson. 
J.  Geot.,  12.  373-407;  plates. — The  paper  sets  forth  the  more  im- 
portant points  in  the  petrography  and  structure  of  the  different 
types  of  granites  and  the  gneisses  of  the  state.  Chemical  matter 
is  wanting.  W.  F.  HiLLBBKAm>. 

The  Coals  of  Illinois  ;  Their  Composition  and  Analysis.    By 

S.  W.  Parr.  Univ._ef  lUintns  Bull.,  Vol.  /,  No.  20,  40  pp.;  fig- 
ures.— The  author  takes  exception  to  the  common  method  of 
stating  results  of  proximate  analyses,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
volatile  combustible  matter.  He  divides  the  latter  into  "water  of 
composition"  and  "true  volatile  combustible,"  this  last  being  de- 
rived from  the  total  volatile,  less  hygroscopic  moisture,  by  sub- 
tracting all  its  oxygen  and  enough  hydrogen  to  form  water  with 
the  oxygen.  The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  this  mode 
of  calculation  applied  to  three  types  of  coal,  compared  with  those 
obtained  by  the  usual  method. 


Lignite  130.23  161.49  41.26 

The  author  obtains  the  factors  needed  for  the  above  calcula- 
tions without  invoking  the  aid  of  ultimate  analysis.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  factor  for  "available"  or  combustible  hydrogen, 
and  the  calculation  of  this  involves  careful  determinations  of  total 
and  fixed  carbon.  These  are  found  by  methods  referred  to  at  the 
end  of  this  abstract.  The  available  hydrogen  in  bituminous  coals 
is  ' '  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  volatile  hydrocarbon  having  the 
composition  represented  by  the  formula,  C,H„.  or,  in  semibitumi- 
nous  coals,   by  CH,.     The  formula  in  each  case,   therefore,  for 

C c  c c 

calculating  the  hydrogen  would  be— — ■  and ,  in   which  C 

and  c  are  the  total  carbon  and  the  fixed  carbon  respectively. 


bustible,  and  this  value  subtracted  from  the  total  volatile  matter 
equals  the  water  of  composition."  The  following  table  is  sup- 
posed to  show  that  the  above  principle  of  calculation  gives  results 
sufficiently  in  agreement  with  those  by  the  usual  method,  but  the 
author  says  it  must  not  be  concluded  without  further  research 
"  that  so  uniform  a  ratio  is  applicable  to  widely  varying  types  of 
coal. ' ' 
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PcrcenUce  oravaUBble 

H_  ^  *:~~*  DHTerenee 

CmU.  8  ■  s    '  in  P«rceDt»Be. 

Average  often  Illinoia  coals 3,76  3.60  — 0.16 

Uj^er  Freeport,  Ohio  and  Penn 3.94  4.20  +0.36 

Pittsburg,  Petiii 4.15  4.18  -i-o-13 

Darlington,  Penn 4.10  4.10  0.00 

Hocking  Valley,  Ohio 3.34  3.67  TO.33 

Thacker,  W.  Va 4-37          ■    4-39  -ro.ia 

Pocahontaa,  W,  Va.,  No.  il           C— c  3.85  3.3S  —0.50 

Pocahontas,  W.  Va.,  No.  » /  "    "     3  3.97  3.6a  —0.35 

For  Illinois  coals  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  graduation 
exists  and  that  if  the  volatile  carbon  is  represented  by  total  carbon 
minus  fixed  carbon,  or  C — c,  then, 

When  C — c  ==  10  per  cent,  the  available  hydrogen  =  '/»  of  C — c. 

"  =20 "     =-'/!"   " 

"     =25  "        "       "  "  "  ='■'."      ■' 

A  curve  was  drawn  with  these  figures  as  a  basis,  and  their  ap- 
proximate correctnesis  tested  for  fifty  Illinois  coals  by  plotting  the 
volatile  carbon  as  abscissas  and  those  amounts  of  hydrogen  as 
ordinates  which  would  be  required  to  produce  the  heat  values  in- 
dicated by  the  calorimeter. 

The  curve  obtained  in  this  diagram  is  employed  to  find,  with- 
out analysis,  the  available  hydrogen  for  use  in  calculating  the 
calorific  value  according  to  the  formula  8080  C  +34500  H  +2250S, 
wherein  H  is  the  available  hydrogen,  taken  from  the  curve.  The 
following  table  gives  these  calculated  values  in  comparison  with 
those  obtained  with  two  types  of  calorimeter. 

Hmhlcr-Alvaler    Parr  peroxide     Calculadoo 
nUnols  cml.  calortnetcr.      calorinelct.  Ek>8oC  -t-MSoa  "B." 

BloominKtoiJ,  lump 6566  6530  66S7 

Carterville,  washed 7174  7185  7027 

Danville,  lump 6797  6761  6S04 

Elmwood,  lump 7030  6990  7092 

Moweaqua,  lump 6153  6135  6256 

Odin,  pea 6M7  6557  6333 

Pana.slack 5383  5387  5745 

Ridge)ey,pea 59M  5964  6193 

St.  Johns,  lump 6917  691 1  6769 

Spnng  Valley,  washed 6150  6109  6346 

Bloomington,  and  v.,  slack    ...  5510  5637  5743 

Rlooniington,  and  V,,  lump 6447  6511  6571 

Bloomington,  3d  V.,  slack 63*7  6316  6316 

Bloominf^on,  3d  V.,  lump 7140  7106  7119 

Buxton,  lump 6534  6530  6540 

Centralia.  slack 5911  6020  5879 

Centralia,  nut 6415  6476  6440 

Danville,  slack 6616  6671  66to 

Eldorado,  slack 5743  5777  5854 

rairbury,  slack 5781'  5868  5893 
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MahlcT-Atinter  FariHroildc  CitcuUUoD 

Illlnol* coal.  calorimeter.  caloiimelcr.  SoSoC  +MS^"*f." 

Pairbur^,  lump 6804                6747  6773 

Harrisburg,  lump 7370              7379  7976 

S«ndov&l,  lump 6636              6677  6500 

Springfield,  alack 6653                6635  6589 

Streator,  ind  V.,  aUck .,.   6343                6395  *37i 

Streator,  and  v.,  lump 6963              69S3  6948 

Streator,  7th  v.,  slack 6745              6775  6717 

Strefttor,  7th  V.,  Inmp 7357              7356  7119 

Trenton.nut 5445                5500  5673 

Trenton,  alack  5808                5947  6008 

The  reviewer  maybe  permitted  to  say,  regarding  the  above- 
mentioned  curve,  that  on  the  diagram  the  positions  plotted  for  the 
fifty  Illinois  coals  conform  to  it  but  indifferently  well,  and  it  is 
certainly  not  susceptible  of  extended  application. 

The  bulletin  concludes  with  a  table  of  proximate  analyses  and 
heating  values  of  150  Illinois  coals.  The  paper  contains  the  fol- 
lowing new  or  modified  methods  for  the  analysis  of  coals. 

Total  Carbon. — See  this  Journal,  26.  294. 

Fixed  Carbon. — The  method  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Coal  Analysis  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  is  considered  de- 
fective because  of  attack  of  platinum  crucibles  when  coals  high  in 
sulphur  are  tested  and  because  of  the  difficulty  in  always  obtain- 
ing the  same  temperature  with  lamps  of  varying  size  of  orifice. 
The  author  employs  No.  00  porcelain  crucibles,  which  are  placed 
in  a  specially  devised  clay  mantle  and  heated  from  beneath  by  a 
combination  burner  and  blast.  The  burner  is  used  three  and  one- 
half  minutes  and  the  blast  the  same  length  of  time.  When  the 
blast  is  in  operation  the  combustion  leaves  the  tip  of  the  burner 
and  takes  place  only  in  the  space  surrounding  the  crucible  within 
the  mantle.  The  comparative  results  obtained  on  an  Illinois  coal 
show  somewhat  less  than  1  per  cent,  more  volatile  matter  by  the 
modified  method,  and  duplicate  results  are  more  accordant.  It 
may  be  doubted  if  any  practical  advantage  has  been  gained  by 
this  modification  of  the  committee's  method,  however  advanta- 
geous it  may  be  in  some  respects,  for  the  latter  was  put  forth 
especially  to  obviate  the  need  of  a  blast,  which  in  many  labora- 
tories is  not  available. 

Sulphur. — See  this  Journal,  a6,  rr39. 

Parr  calorimeter. —  Improvements  in  the  bomb  are  described. 
W.  F.  HiLLEBRAND. 

Some   Features   in   the  Analysis  of   Dolomite    Roclt.      By 

Nicholas  Knight,  Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.  for  1903,  11,  127- 
131. — It  is  claimed  that  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
evaporation  gives  all  of  the  small  amounts  of  silica  that  the  dolo- 
mite from  Mt.  Vernon  contains  (see  this  Journal,  a6,  373). 
Numerous  tests  made  by  students  in  Cornell  College  to  ascertain 
the  error  attendant  upon  a  single  separation  of  calcium  as  oxalate 
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from  magnesium,  show  it  to  be  in  general  very  considerable,  from 
0.08  up  to  over  i  per  cent.,  in  mixtures  corresponding  to  dolo- 
mitic  rocks.     A  second  precipitation  is  recommended. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRANS. 

A  New  Deposit  ol  Fuller's  Earth.  By  Alfred  N.  Cook. 
Proc.  Iowa  Acad.  Sci.  for  Tpoj,  11,  135-137. — Analysis  of  a  sup- 
posed fuller's  earth  from  the  Black  Hills,  S.  D.,  showing  51.38 
SiO„  30.43  ^^lO,,  and  20.81  H,0,  besides  small  amounts  of  other 
constituents.  The  discussion  of  the  analysis  is  extremely  faulty. 
W.  F.  HiLLBBRAND. 

Geology  of  Oktibbeha  County  [Mississippi].  Su/l.  Miss. 
Agr.  and  Mech.  Coll.,  Vol.  I,  No.  2,  67  pp.;  map,  plates. — In 
this  report,  made  up  of  papers  by  several  authors,  are  analyses 
by  the  state  chemist  and  others  of  waters,  chalk,  clay  and  soils. 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRAND. 

Production  and  Use  of  Petroleum  In  California.  By  Paui. 
W.  Prutzman.  California  Stale  Min.  Bureau,  Bull.  32,  230 
pp. ;  maps,  plates.— The  title  sufficiently  indicates  the  scope  of 
this  comprehensive  report,  which  contains  the  results  of  many 
analyses  and  other  tests.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Catalogue  of  the  Ward-Coonley  Collection  of  Meteorites,  Bv 

Hbnrv  a.  Ward.     113  pp.;  plates.         W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

Statistical  Review.  By  Thomas  W.  Gibson.  Rep.  Bureau 
Afines  [^Ontario'],  7 po^.  Vol.  ij,  Pari /,  pp.  1-45. — This  is  followed 
by  reports  on  the  Michipicoton  Mining  Division  and  the  Mines  of 
Western  and  Kastern  Ontario,  respectively,  by  different  authors. 
No  special  comment  is  required.  W.  P.  Hillebrand. 

Cobalt-Nickel  Arsenides  and  Silver.  By  Willbt  G.  Miller. 
Re/>.  Bureau  Mines  {Onlarro'\  Vol.  13,  Pari!,  ipof,  pp.  96-103. — 
This  report  is  descriptive  of  a  recently  discovered  occurrence  of 
unique  character,  about  90  miles  northeast  of  the  well-known 
Sudbury  locality.  The  ore,  however,  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  Sudbury.  Silver  occurs  in  profusion  in  some  of  the  deposits 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  developed.  The  chief  minerals  are 
(see  p.  xi  of  Introduction  to  the  Bureau  Report) :  niccolite,  smal- 
tite,  chloauthite,  native  silver,  erythrite,  annabergite,  dyscrasite, 
pyrargyrite,  argentite.  Native  bismuth  occurs  in  all  the  de- 
posits, millerite  and  morenosite  sparingly,  besides  tetrahedrite, 
chalcopyrite,  graphite  and  secondary  products,  and  other  as  yet 
unidentified  species.     Analyses  of  the  ore  are  given. 

W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

The  Abitlbl  Region.  By  George  F.  Kay.  Rep.  Bureau 
Mines  [Ontario']  Vol.  13,  Pari  /,  Z904.,  pp.  104-134 ;  plates. — The 
section  on  petrography  contains  descriptions  of  dolerites,  syenites, 
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diotites,  porphyries,  volcanic  tuff  and  schists,  and  analyses  of  a 
dolerite  (andose)  and  a  syenite  (akerose-andose). 

W.  F.  HlLLBBRANt>. 

Economic  Resources  of  Hoose  River  Basin.  By  J.  M.  Bell. 
Rep.  Bureau  Mines  [^Ontario]  Vol.  /j,  Parti,  1904,  pp.  135-179; 
plates. — Contains  analyses  of  litnestooes,  iron  ores,  gypsum, 
clays,  lignite  and  peat.  W.  F.  Hillebrand. 

The  Northern  Nickel  Range.  By  A.  P.  Coleman.  Rep. 
Bureau  Mines  [Ontario],  1904,  Vol.  ij.  Parti,  pp.  192-224;  map, 
plates. — This  report  presents  a  continuation  of  work  begun  in 
1902.  The  following  is  from  the  introduction  to  the  Bureau  Re- 
port, p.  xii.  "  Dr.  Coletaan  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  nickel-bearing  area  is  really  comprised  in  a  continuous  band 
of  eruptive  rock,  entirely  enclosing  a  roughly  elliptical  or  boat- 
shaped  area  composed  in  the  main  of  tuffs,  slates,  and  sandstones, 
about  35  miles  long  and  8  miles  wide.  This  nickel-bearing  band 
on  its  inner  edge  is  acid  in  composition  and  tends  to  phases  of 
granite  or  syenite,  but  becomes  more  basic  and  passes  into  gabbro 
or  norite  as  it  approaches  the  outer  rim,  where  the  ore  bodies  are 
found.  Dr.  Coleman  regards  the  belt  of  eruptive  as  probably 
synclinal  in  form  and  really  constituting  a  gigantic  laccolithic 
sheet,  whose  upturned  edges  rest  on  rocks  of  Archaean  age  both 
on  the  north  and  the  south."  The  phases  of  the  nickel-bearing 
eruptive  are  represented  by  analyses,  and  there  are  also  partial 
analyses  of  numerous  ore  samples  from  the  Strathcona  mine. 

W.  F.  HlLLEBRAMD. 


nETALLURQICAL  CHEniSTRY. 
Mining  and  Hetallurgy  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion.    By  T.  a.  Riczard.     Eng.   Min.  J.,  July  7,   1904. — A 
long  illustrated  report  on  this  subject,  containing  much  informa- 
tion of  interest  and  value  to  metallurgists  and  chemists. 

J.  W.  Richards. 

Carborundum  Fire-sand.  Bv  T.  J.  Tone.  Foundry,  August, 
1904. — Powdered  carborundum  carrying  some  free  silica  is  a  neu- 
tral refractory  material,  specific  gravity  2.7,  grayish  green  color, 
granular,  easily  crushed,  and  of  low  heat  conductivity.  It  is 
being  extensively  used  as  lining  material  in  various  types  of  tilt- 
ing and  rotary  melting  furnaces  used  for  melting  brass,  at  tem- 
peratures at  which  magnesite  or  chromite  linings  soften.  The 
carborundum  sand  resists  also  the  scouring  action  of  the  copper 
and  brass  slags.  The  entire  lining  is  rammed  up  in  one  solid 
block,  presenting  a  smooth  glazed  surface,  free  from  joints.  As 
a  binder,  silicate  of  soda  is  used,  diluted  with  water  to  a  thin 
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syri^p,  and  a  mixture  made  of  g  parts  of  fire-sand  to  one  of  the  so- 
lution. This  mixture  is  plastic,  is  rammed  in  place  and  dried 
slowly  by  a  wood  fire.  Other  mixtures  are  85  fire  sand,  10  sili- 
cate of  soda  and  5  fire-clay  ;  50  to  70  parts  fire-sand  to  30  or  50 
parts  best  fire-clay,  makes  a  very  useful  mortar,  which  can  be 
used  in  laying  fire-brick,  genera!  repair  work  or  used  as  a  wash 
or  paint  on  the  surface  of  fire-brick.  J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Davls-C«lby  Ore  Roaster  Case.  Iron  Age,  July  14,  1904. 
—The  court  of  appeals  has  sustained  the  decision  which  declared 
the  rectangular  iron-ore  roaster  now  in  common  use,  to  embody 
the  essential  ideas  of  the  Davis-Colby  patents.  The  roasting  of 
iron  ores  by  the  use  of  gas  from  bye-product  ovens,  may  become 
an  important  factor  in  the  iron  industry,  and  the  most  eScieut 
roaster  is  undoubtedly  the  vertical  rectangular  ore  chamber,  with 
gas  combustion  chamber  on  one  side  and  gas-coUecting  chamber 
on  the  other,  with  perforated  partition  walls  between,  such  as  has 
been  decided  to  be  fundamentally  covered  by  the  Davis-Colby 
patents.  J,  W,  Richards. 

Application  ol  the  Electric  Furnace  to  the  Metallurgy  of  Inm 
and  5teel.  Bv  P.  McN.  Bbknib.  Electrochemical  Industry, 
August,  1904  (read  before  American  Fouudrymen's  Association). 
— luie  possible  applications  were  classed  under  four  heads  :  (i) 
Treatment  of  molten  pig-iron  direct  from  the  blast-furnace,  re- 
fining in  resistance  type  furnaces,  where  the  molten  iron,  because 
of  its  poor  conductivity,  serves  itself  as  the  conductor  ;  (2)  Treat- 
ment of  pig-iron  with  or  without  scrap,  starting  with  the  cold 
metals,  using  the  electric  arc  to  start  the  melting  and  afterwards 
the  fiuid  slag  as  resistance  material;  (3)  Direct  reduction  from 
the  ores.  Only  applicable  in  a  few  localities,  having  special 
economic  conditions  ;  (4)  Production  of  ferro-alloys.  From  the 
electrical  standpoint  the  furnaces  are  divided  into  (i)  arc  fur- 
naces; (2)  arc-resistance  furnaces{3);  granular  resistance  furnaces; 
(4)  direct  heating  resistance  furnaces  (5) ;  induced  current  furnaces. 
The  idea  was  suggested  that  in  a  foundry  with  a  number  of 
cupolas,  an  electric  furnace  in  the  form  of  a  movable  ladle  could 
be  used,  so  as  to  take  metal  from  any  of  the  cupolas  and  refine  it 
to  steel.  Central  stations  supplying  electric  power  would  furnish 
foundries  with  very  cheap  power  during  the  morning  hours, 
when  their  load  is  ordinarily  very  light.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Standard  5peclficatlons  for  Cast-Iron  Pipe.  By  W.  Wood. 
Iron  and  Steel  Metallurgist,  April,  1904  (read  before  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers) . — Specimen  bars  shall  be  26  inches 
long,  3  inches  wide  and  i  inch  thick,  and  when  placed  flat-wise 
ou  supports  34  inches  apart  and  loaded  in  the  center  shall  support 
1,900  pounds  with  a  deflection  of  not  less  than  0.3  inch,  before 
breaking ;  if  for  pipes  of  over  is  inches  in  diameter,  the  test  must 
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support  2,000  poands.  Straight  pipes  shall  be  cast  vertically  in 
dry  sand  moulds.  Pipes  r8  inches  or  more  in  diameter  shall  be 
cast  hub  end  down.  Pipes  shall  be  left  in  the  flasks  until  they 
show  no  heat  colors.  No  plugging  or  filling  is  permissible. 
Castings  shall  be  heated  to  at  least  300°  F.,  before  being  dipped 
in  the  coal-tar  pitch  bath.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Standatxl  Specifications  for  Cylinders.  By  W.  Wood,  /rctf 
and  Sleei  Metallurgist,  April,  1904  (read  before  American  Insti- 
tute of  Mining  Engineers). — The  following  are  the  result  of  long 
experience  in  large  locomotive  shops.  The  iron  shall  be  close- 
grained  gray  iron  cast  in  dry  sand  mould,  containing  silicon  1.25 
to  1.75,  phosphorus  not  over  0.9  and  sulphur  not  over  o.  10  per 
cent.  The  test  bar  1.35  inches  in  diameter  shall  support  2,700 
pounds  in  its  center,  between  supports  12  inches  apart,  with  a  de- 
flection not  less  than  0.08  inch.  The  test  bar  shall  be  cast  1.25 
inches  in  diameter  by  14  inches  long,  cast  on  end  in  dry  sand. 
J.  W.  Richards. 

Specifications  for  rialleable  Cast-iron.  By  S.  G.  Fi,agg,  Jr. 
Iron  and  Steel  Metallurgist,  April,  1904  (report  of  Sub-committee 
to  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials). — The  iron  may  be 
melted  in  open-hearth,  air  furnace  or  cupola,  but  the  latter  is  not 
recommended  for  heavy  or  important  castings ;  sulphur  shall  not 
be  over  0.06  nor  phosphorus  over  0.225,  Directions  are  given  as 
to  how  the  test  bar  is  cast;  tensile  strength  shall  not  be  less  than 
42,000  pounds,  elongation  not  less  than  2.5  per  cent,  in  2  inches. 
Transverse  test  of  an  inch  square  test  bar  on  supports  12  inches 
apart  shall  not  be  less  than  3,000  pounds,  deflection  being  at  least 
0.5  inch.  '  Castings  must  have  received  their  full  heat  in  the  oven 
at  least  sixty  hours,  and  the  pots  shall  not  be  opened  until  the 
contents  are  "black  hot."  J.  W.  Richards. 

The  Copper  Smelting  Industry  In  riexlco.  By  J.  W.  Mal- 
COLMSON.  Eng.  Min.  J.,  July  7,  1904. — A  discussion  of  the 
reasons  why  copper  smelting  is  largely  superseding  lead  smelting, 
for  collecting  gold  and  silver:  (i)  A  lead  furnace  of  standard 
size  smelts  100  to  150  tons  of  charge  a  day,  but  when  altered  to 
smelt  copper  can  put  through  double  the  amount.  (3)  A  lead 
furnace  being  necessarily  run  at  a  low  temperature,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  slag  is  limited,  about  35  per  cent,  silica  being  the 
maximum  ;  the  copper  furnace  needs  less  attention  to  the  slag, 
and  can  operate  with  a  slag  running  45  to  50  per  cent,  silica,  with 
wide  variations  in  lime  and  iron.  (3)  A  lead  furnace  charge  re- 
quires careful  and  complete  roasting ;  the  copper  furnace  charge 
very  little  or  none.  (4)  Copper  matte  is  a  more  efEcient  collector 
of  the  previous  metals  than  lead ;  and  will  carry  twice  as  much  of 
them  without  any  higher  loss  in  the  slag.       J.  W.  Richards. 
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Pyritic  Smeltinc  VI.  VII,  VIII.  IX.  By  E.  B.  Pbtbrs.  Eng. 
Min.  /.,  July  7,  14,  21,  28,  1904 — ContiDuation  of  the  review 
from  the  June  numbers  of  this  journal.  The  bulk  of  evidence  is 
that  an  iron  matte  alone,  free  from  copper,  will  satisfactorily 
collect  gold  and  silver  under  favorable  conditions.  The  latter 
are:  a  rather  liquid,  silicious  slag,  of  low  specific  gravity,  to 
allow  the  light  iron  matte  to  settle  properly  ;  a  good  make-up  of 
the  ore,  that  is,  a  favorable  juxtaposition  of  the  particles  of 
precious  metals  and  the  matte- forming  minerals ;  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  bismuth,  tellurium,  arsenic  or  antimony,  be- 
cause pure  gold  is  not  easily  dissolved  by  pure  iron  sulphide, 
except  in  the  presence  of  these  impurities ;  the  presence  of  iron 
sub-sulphide  or  even  of  metallic  irou  dissolved  in  the  matte,  which 
act  as  more  efficient  collectors  than  pure  iron  monosulphlde,  and 
which  are  produced  by  using  larger  quantity  and  higher  pres- 
sure of  blast. 

Regarding  the  part  played  by  lime,  in  this  manuer  of  smelting, 
the  slag  produced  must  be  silicious,  yet  fusible,  and  of  low 
specific  gravity,  and  lime  is  the  most  available  and  efficient  agent 
in  attaining  these  ends,  but  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  more 
advantageous  commercially  to  try  and  get  along  without  it.  It 
is  not  a  sine  qua  non,  and  clean  slags  can  be  made  without  it, 
but  it  is  always  used  wheu  commercial  considerations  permit. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  influence  of  zinc.  The  zicc 
(i)  may  volatilize  and  form  accretions  or  pass  out  as  fume,  or 

(2)  may  be  dissolved  as  uncombined  zinc  oxide  in  the  slag,  or 

(3)  may  go  into  the  slag  as  silicate  or  aluminate  or  ferrate.  The 
first  condition  usually  prevails  where  the  percentage  of  blende  in 
the  charge  is  not  high,  or  not  over  6  to  7  per  cent.,  and  the  ratio 
of  concentration  is  high  owing  to  powerful  oxidation.  The  other 
conditions  occur  when  the  zinc  in  the  charge  is  high,  when  the 
slag  is  silicious  and  when  a  mimimum  of  coke  is  used.  The  slag 
should  not  contain  over  12  per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide.  The  propor- 
tion of  blende  which  can  be  successfully  handled  without  produ- 
cing accretions  or  foul  slags,  etc.,  probably  bears  a  direct  relation 
to  the  vigor  of  oxidation  in  the  furnace  shaft,  providing  enough 
silica  is  present  to  form  silicate  with  the  zinc  oxide  as  well  as  to 
form  silicate  with  the  ferrous  oxide  and  lime  present. 

As  to  the  degree  of  desulphurization  commercially  attainable, 
about  three-quarters  of  the  sulphur  present  in  the  ore  can  be 
economically  removed.  It  is  possible  to  remove  96  per  cent., 
using  a  silicious  stag,  but  such  practice  pays  only  under  excep- 
tional conditions.     Hot  blast  favors  the  removal  of  sulphur. 

J.  W.  RiCBARDS. 

The  I^oneer  Electrolytic  Copper  Refinery  ol  tlie  United 
States.  Eleclrochemical  Industry.  h\x^v,st,  1904. — A  well  illus- 
trated and  complete  description  of  the  electrolytic  plant   of  the 
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Balbach  Smelting  Works  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  including  also  illns- 
tration  and  details  of  the  electrolytic  refining  of  the  melted-down 
slimes.  This  is  probably  the  first  description  of  this  refining 
works  which  has  been  published.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Cyanldlng  Qold'bearinc  Sulphurets.  By  S.  B.  Christy. 
Mines  and  Minerals,  jMae,  1904  (read  before  California  Miners 
Association). — ^For  the  satisfactory  treatment  of  sulphide  concen- 
trates by  the  cyanide  process  (i)  they  should  be  treated  while 
fresh,  as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  or  else,  if  this  is  not  possible, 
kept  under  water,  so  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  oxidation  by  the:: 
air;  (2)  they  should  be  in  fine  division,  so  that  the  gold  mechant- 
ically  enclosed  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  cyanide  ;  (3)  they, 
should  not  contain  metallic  iron,  such  as  wears  ofi"  shoes  and  diiS- 
in  the  stamps,  and  this  can  only  be  achieved  by  crushing  in  fiint 
mills  or  in  the  arrastra  ;  (4)  the  gold  cannot  be  extracted  by 
downward  filtration,  but  the  ore  must  be  agitated  with  the  solu- 
tion, as  by  an  air  jet  or  by  using  a  revolving  barrel,  the  use  of 
air  aiding  the  solution  of  the  gold ;  (5)  the  solution  must  be 
cleared  either  by  a  filter  press  or  by  setthng  and  decantation,  and 
decanting  three-fourths  the  solution  each  time  gives  the  best  re- 
sults ;  (6)  the  gold  may  be  extracted  from  the  solution  without 
clarifying,  by  using  electrical  precipitation,  but  the  results  are 
poor,  some  of  the  sulphides  in  suspension  being  decomposed ;  a 
better  plan  is  to  clarify  and  use  the  standard  methods  of  precipl- 
tation  by  zinc  shavings  or  zinc  dust  or  electricity.  Prof.  Christy 
has  succeeded  in  extracting  the  gold  down  to  5  or  10  cents  per  ton 
of  solution  by  his  method  of  progressive  electro-concentration.  All 
sulphides  containing  tellurides  in  any  quantity,  or  arsenides  of 
iron  or  antimonides  of  iron  or  larger  amounts  of  oxidized  copper 
ores,  are  hard  to  treat ;  also  gold  ores  containing  high  silver 
values,  i'.  e.,  silver  approximately  equal  to  half  the  value  of  the 
gold,  or  more.  The  cost  of  grinding  and  treatment  should  not 
be  over  $5  per  ton.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Notes  00  Platinum  and  Its  Deterioration.  By  W.  Campbblc. 
Electrochemical  Industry,  July,  1904.— An  investigation  of  the 
cause  of  brittleness  of  platinum  when  exposed  continuously  to 
temperatures  above  a  red  heat,  such  as  in  electrical  pyrometers, 
resistance  furnaces,  etc.  This  change  is  found  to  be  of  two  kinds: 
one  is  due  to  recrystallization  alone,  the  polished  section  under  a 
microscope  at  35  diameters  showing  numerous  large  grains  and 
crystals,  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  brittleness ;  the  other 
is  due  mainly  to  absorption  and  subsequent  evolution  of  gases, 
where  the  wire  is  subjected  to  furnace  gases,  giving  under  the 
microscope  a  rough,  incrusted,  blistered  sur^ce,  almost  com- 
pletely hiding  the  crystallization  and  causing  swelling  up  of  the 
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surface.  There  is  little  evidence  that  the  formation  of  compounds 
contributes  to  the  brittlebess.  Half  a  dozen  good  photomicro- 
graphs accompany  the  article.  J.  W.  Richards. 

Arsenic  Mines  at  Brinton,  V«.  By  J.  L.  Cowan.  Eng. 
Min.J.,  July  21,  1904. — The  ore  is  mispickel,  and  runs  25  to  35 
per  cent,  arsenic.  The  ore  is  crushed  and  finely  pulverized.  It 
is  put  into  a  furnace  where  by  gentle  roasting  the  arsenic  oxide  is 
sublimed  off,  and  caught  in  settling-  or  filter-bags.  The  plant 
began  operations  in  January,  1904,  and  the  present  output  is  90 
tons  of  white  oxide  per  mouth.  All  the  handling  is  by  automatic 
machinery,  and  no  cases  of  poisoning  have. yet  occurred  among 
the  workmen.  The  product  is  hauled  17  miles  to  Christiansburg 
by  a  motor  car,  capable  of  hauling  four  tons  at  a  speed  of  seven 
miles  an  hour.  J.  W.  Richards. 


ORGANIC  CHEHISTRY. 
On  Certain  Sulpbamldo  Derivatives  of  Furfurane.    By  H. 

B.  Hill  AND  J.  P.  Sylvbstbr.  Am.  Chem.  /.,  38,  185-228. — 
The  object  of  the  research  was  to  determine  whether  sulpfainides 
could  be  formed  in  the  furfurane  series.  /9-Sulpho- d- methyl py- 
romucic  acid,  ^-sulpho-tf-chlorpyromucic  acid,  and  /S-sulpho-d- 
brompyroroucic  acid,  were  changed  to  their  acid  halides  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentahalide,  and  the  acid  halide  then  treated 
with  strong  ammonium  hydroxide  solution,  but  the  products  were 
invariably  the  diamides  and  no  sulphinides  were  obtained.  With 
barium  hydroxide  solution,  these  diamides  gave  off  ammonia  in 
the  cold,  yielding  Asulphamidopyromucic  acids,  and  these  latter 
could  not  be  changed  to  sulphinides.  By  the  action  of  bromine 
and  water  upon  the  salts  of  these  sulphamidopyromucic  acids, 
one  atom  of  bromine  was  introduced  with  simultaneous  elimina- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide,  further  action  of  the  bromine  then 
changing  the  methyl  compound  into  sulphoacetacrvlic  acid, 
CH,COCH:C(SO,H)COOH,  and  the  two  halogen  compounds 
into  sulphofumaric  acid,  HOOCCH:CCSO,H)COOH.  Exphri- 
VBiifTKl..— Derivatives  of  S-Methyipyromucic  Acid. — tf-Methylpy- 
romucic  acid  was  prepared  by  oxidizing  methyl  furfural  with 
argentic  oxide  in  alkaline  solution,  and  was  then  converted  into 
the  /9-sulpho  derivative  by  the  action  of  cold  fuming  sulphuric 
acid.  Potassium  sulphomethylpyromucate,  K,C,H,SO,. aH.O,  crys- 
tallizes from  water  usually  in  long,  slender  prisms.  p-Sulpk- 
amido  S-methylpyromucamide,  CH,C,HO(CONH,)S0,NH,.— The 
above  potassium  salt  was  dehydrated  and  treated  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  the  add  chloride  thus  produced  added 
gradually  to  welt  coaled  concentrated  ammonia  water,  and  the 
diamide  obtained  recrystallized  from  water.  It  crystallizes  in 
prisms,   m.  p.  i96*'-i97''.     By  the  action  of  alkalies  or  baryta 
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water,  ammonia  is  evolved  and  ^-sulphamido-S'melhylpvromude 
add  formed,  ciystallizing  in  prisms,  m.  p.  2i7''-2i8°.  All  at- 
tempts to  dehydrate  the  Utter  and  obtain  a  sulphtnide  failed. 
Barium  salt,  Ba(C,H,NSO,),.3H,0;  spherical  masses  of  fine,  short 
needles.  The  caicium  salt  was  so  soluble  in  water  that  it  could 
not  be  obtained  as  a  solid.  Lead  salt,  Pb(C,H,NSOj),.xH,0; 
long,  slender  prisms.  Action  of  Bromine.  ^-Sulphamido-S- 
mctkylbrom/urfurane. — By  the  action  of  one  molecule  of  biomine 
upon  acold  aqueous  solution  of  the  barium  salt  of  thesulphamido- 
methylpyromucic  acid,  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated  and  /?-sul- 
phamido-(^-methylbromfurfurane  obtained.  This  melts  at  123°, 
crystallizes  in  prisms,  and  does  not  lose  ammonia  when  boiled 
with  15  per  cent,  alkali,  but  acts  as  a  weak  acid.  Itsfio/asHum 
and  silver  salts  were  prepared.  Its  salts  are  easily  attacked  by  bro- 
mine, with  production  of  sulphoacetacrylic  acid,  which  is  then 
probably  further  oxidized.  By  the  action  of  bromine  upon  the 
sulpbamidomethylpyroniucic  acid,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the 
reaction  yielding  the  fiirfurane  body,  these  other  reactions  are 
likely  to  occur  also  even  when  but  one  molecule  of  bromine  is  used. 
Derivatives  of  S-monochlorpyromucic  acid. — Ethyl  pyromucate  was 
converted  into  the  tf-chlor  derivative  by  the  action  of  chlorine,  the 
ester  saponified,  and  the  (J-cblorpyromucic  acid  purified  through 
its  barium  salt.  Treatment  with  cold  fuming  sulphuric  acid  theu 
changed  this  to  the  /S-sulpho-tf-chlorpyromucic  acid,  the  anhydrous 
potassium  salt  ofwhich  was  treated  with  phosphorus  pen tachloride, 
and  the  resultant  chloride  changed  to  the  diamide  by  the  action  of 
strong  ammonia  water.  p-Sulpkamido-d-cklorpyromiicamideQiys- 
tallizes  from  water  in  short,  thick  prisms,  m.  p.  2IZ°.  By  theaction 
of  baryta  water,  ammonia  is  eliminated  and  P-suipAatnido-d-cAlor- 
Pyromuctc acid  jirodnced  ;  prisms  (from  water),  m.  p.  i94°-i95''. 
No  sulphinide  could  be  obtained  from  the  latter  by  dehydra- 
tion. Barium  salt,  Ba(C5H,NClSO,),.3H,0;  masses  of  fine  needles 
(from  water).  Calcium  salt,  Ca(CiH,NClS0s),,6H,b(?);  rectan- 
gular prisms  (from  water).  Leadsalt,  PbCC,H,NC]SO,),.H,0;  flat 
plates  or  thin  prisms  (from  water).  Silver  salt,  AgC,H,NC]SOs; 
prisms  and  plates  (from  water).  Potassium  salt,  KCjHjNClSO,; 
prisms  or  plates  (from  water).  The  behavior  of  the  salts  of  P- 
sulphamido- J-chlorpyromucic  acid  with  bromine  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  salts  of  the  corresponding  methyl  acid,  giving  a  bromfur- 
furane  first  and  then  what  is  probably  sulphofumaric  acid. 
P'Su/phamido-a,a-cklorbrom/urfurane.  thus  prepared,  crystallizes 
from  water  in  long  needles,  m.  p.  is+^-iss",  and  acts  as  a  weak 
acid.  Its  fiofassium  W/crj'stallizes  in  shining  irregular  scales,  its 
silver  salt  in  fine  needles.  Derivatives  of  S-Monobrompyromucic 
Acid. — tf-Brompyromucic  acid  was  prepared  by  the  direct  action 
of  bromine  upon  pyromucic  acid,  and  purified  through  its  barium 
salt.  This  was  changed  to  the  /S-sulpho  derivative  by  the  action 
of  cold  fuming  sulphuric  acid,   and  the   potassium  salt  was  then 
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treated  with  phosphorus  pentabromide,  the  add  bromide  being 
converted  into  the  diamide  by  the  action  of  strong  amtnonia 
water.  P-StdphamidoS-brompyroniucatnideTiK\ts  at  219°— 220°, 
and  crystallizes  from  water  in  prisms.  fi-Sulphamido-S-brtmt- 
pyromucic  add,  from  the  latter  and  baryta  water,  melts  at  190°- 
191°,  and  crystallizes  in  prisms,  which  usually  appear  in  clusters 
of  slender  needles.  Like  the  corresponding  methyl  and  chlor 
acids,  it  could  not  be  dehydrated  with  production  of  a  sulphinide. 
Bariumsall,  Ba(CjH,NBrS05),.3H,0;  round  masses  of  fine  needles 
(from  water).  Leadsalt,  PbCC,H,NBrSO,),.  zH.O;  shuttle -shaped 
crystals  (from  water).  Silver  salt.  AgC.H.NBrSOj.  1.5  H,0; 
short,  thick  prisms  (from  water).  Potassium  salt,  KCsH.NBrSOj. 
H,0;  slender,  rectangular  prisms  (from  water).  By  the  action  of 
aqueous  bromine,  the  salts  of  /J-sulphamido-tf-brompyromucic 
acid  are  changed  first  to  p-siUpka-mido-a,a-dibromfurfurane,  and 
then  to  sulphofu marie  acid.  ^-sulphamido-'','<-dibromfurfurane 
melts  at  153.5°,  ^^'^  crystallizes  from  water  in  long,  thin  prisms. 
It  possesses  feeble  add  properties.  Its  potassium  salt  crystallizes 
from  absolute  alcohol  in  beautiful  shining  scales.  The  silver  salt 
is  also  crystalline.  M.  T.  Bogbrt. 


BIOLOaiCAL  CHeniSTRV. 

The  Specific   Rotation   of  Some   Vegetable    Protelds.      By 

T.  B.  Osbor KB  and  Isaac  F.  Harris.  Ztschr.  anal.  Chem.,  43, 
372-376  ;  also  Report  Conn.  Expt.  Sta. ,  1902,  p.  458. — The  specific 
rotation  of  carefully  purified  preparations  of  several  vegetable 
proteins  has  been  determined  in  order  to  get  information  respect- 
ing their  relations  to  one  another.  The  results  of  these  deter- 
minations are  as  follows  :  ["o]"'  for  edestin  =^ — 41-3°  ;  for  ex- 
celsin  =^ — 43.92°;  for  globulin  from  flax  seed  =—43.53°; 
globulin  from  squash  seed  ^ — 39°;  — 38-57°;  — 38.32°;  amandin 
=  — 56.44°;  corylin  =  — 43.22°  and  —42.95°;  globulin,  English 
walnut,  = — 42.2°;  globulin,  black  walnut,  -- — 44.4°;  phaseo- 
lin  = — ^41-5'';  legumin  ^ — 44.08°;  zein  = — 27,9°;  gtiadin 
=  —92.22°.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

The  Precipitation  Limits  of  5ome  Vegetable  Proteins  with 
Ammonium  Sulphate.  By  T.  B.  Osborne  and  Isaac  F. 
HabbiS.  Ztschr.  anal.  Chem.,  43,378-382;  also  Report  Conn. 
Expt.  Sta.,  1902,  p.  457. — Hofmeister  has  shown  that  a  protein 
body  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  whenever  ammonium  sul- 
phate is  added  up  to  a  certain  definite  concentration  and  that  this 
concentration  is  different  for  different  protein  bodies.  The  limits 
between  the  concentration  at  which  the  protein  begins  to  separate 
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and  that  at  which  it  is  completely  thrown  out  of  solution,  are 
quite  narrow  and  characteristic  for  the  different  proteins.  In  the 
following  table  arc  given  some  results  obtained  by  subjecting 
some  vegetable  proteins  to  this  procedure.  The  results  are  stated 
in  terms  of  cubic  centimeters  of  saturated  ammonium  sulphate, 
the  lower  limit  being  the  quantity  required  to  produce  a  tur- 
bidity ia  a  solution  whose  total  volume  is  10  cc.  and  the  upper 
limit  the  quantity  required  to  precipitate  all  the  dissolved  protein. 

Protein.  I.«ircr  limit.    Upper  limit. 

Globulin,  English  walnut a.S  6,6 

black            "      2.8  6.6 

Bdestin,  hemp  seed 3.0  4.a 

"         monochloride 3.0  3.9 

Globulin,  flai  seed 3,1  4.7 

"'       castorbean 3.1  4,5 

"         aquashseed 3.3  4.4 

Amandin,  almond 3,5  5.3 

Corlin,  filbert 3.7  6-6 

Bzcelain,  Brazil  nut 3.8  5.5 

Conglntin  Inpine 4,1  7.3 

"       4-6  8,7 

Globulin  cotton  seed 4,6  64 

Legumin  vetch,  lentil,  horse  bean.  5.4  7.5 

Fhaseolin  kidney  bean 6,4  8.8 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

The  Trytophane  Reaction  of  Various   Proteins.     By  T.  B. 

OSBORNB  AND  ISAAC  F.  HARRIS.  Zlsckr.  anal.  Chem.,  43,  1-3  ; 
also  Report  Conn.  Expt.Sta.,  1902,  pp,  462-463.- — luthiscommuni- 
cation  the  Adamkiewtcz  (glyoxylic  reaction  of  Hopkins  and 
Cole)  reaction  indicative  of  the  presence  of  the  tryptophane  group 
has  been  carried  out  on  a  large  number  of  vegetable  proteids. 
While  some  of  the  substances  gave  only  a  very  slight  reaction  yet 
in  no  case  could  the  reaction  be  called  negative.  The  different 
proteid  substances  gave  the  reaction  with  varying  degrees  of  in- 
tensity and  from  this  behavior  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  trytophane 
is  contained  in  these  bodies  in  different  proportions. 

F.  P.  Underbill. 

The  Carbohydrate  Qroup  in  the  Protein  riolecule.     By  T.  B. 

OsBORNB  AND  ISAAC  F.  HARRIS.  Ztsckr.  anal.  Chem. ,  43,  299-302 ; 
also  Report  Conn.  Expt.  Sta.,  1902,  pp.  459-462, — The  presence 
of  the  carbohydrate  group  in  the  protein  molecule  was  tested  for 
by  the  Molisc^  reaction  and  a  large  number  of  vegetable  proteins 
were  tested.  Of  the  twenty-two  preparations  tested,  only  four 
failed  to  give  the  reaction  although  the  intensity  of  the  reaction 
varied  considerably.  F.  P,  Underbill. 
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The  State  of  Combination  of  Nitrogen  in  Protein  Bodies.  Bv 

T.  B.  OSBORNB  AND  IsAAC  P.  HARRIS.  Ztsckr.  anal.  Chem.,  43, 
2S6-299;  also  Report  Conn.  Expt.  Sta.,  1902,  pp.  448-455. — The 
determination  of  the  different  forms  of  nitrogen  according  to  the 
method  of  Hausmann  applied  to  a  number  of  vegetable  proteids. 
It  was  found  that  the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  of  the  proteids  of  animal  origin. 

F.  P.  Undebhii,!.. 

A  Ciitidsni  of  Moor's  Claims  for  ••  Ureine  "  and  His  dethod 
for  the  Quantitative  Determination  of  Urea.  Bv  William  J. 
Gibs.  Am.  Med.,  7,  130-131. — Shows  that  Moor  has  no  ground 
for  claiming  the  existence  of  such  a  compound  as  "ureine." 

F.  P.  Undbshill. 

Chemical  Notes  on  "  Bastard  "  Logwood.  By  Bbnjahin  C. 
Gbubnbbrg  and  William  J.  Gibs.  Bull.  Torrey  Bot.  Club,  31, 
167-377. — The  increase  in  the  growth  of  a  species  of  logwood 
(unmerchantable)  among  the  districts  of  logwood  growers  was 
the  cause  for  the  present  research,  since  it  proposed  to  discover 
chemical  differences  in  the  two  varieties  of  logwood.  The  most 
significant  fact  shown  by  elementary  analysis  of  the  heartwood  of 
typical  specimens  of  logwood  was  the  lower  carbon  content  of  the 
poorer  wood,  which  may  be  due  to  lower  pigment  content,  hema- 
toxylin being  a  compound  containing  nearly  twice  as  much  car- 
bon as  oxygen.  No  morphological  differences  are  discernible  be- 
tween red  logwood  and  bastard  logwood  in  the  young  seedlings. 
Analyses  of  the  various  seedlings  agreed  too  closely  to  warrant 
any  conclusion  but  that  the  metabolism  of  the  seedlings  was  es- 
sentially alike  in  the  two  varieties.  Extractions  with  various 
solvents  gave  solutions  of  different  colors  indicating  the  presence 
of  at  least  two  pigments.  Aqueous  extracts  gave  different  reac- 
tions to  acids,  alkalies,  and  other  reagents.  The  differences  are 
parallel  to  those  between  a  fresh  aqueous  solution  of  commerci^ 
logwood  "extract"  and  the  same  solution  after  it  had  become 
discolored  on  long  standing.  F,  P.  Undkbhill. 

VIII.  Chemical  Changes  in  the  Souring  of  Milk.  By  Lucius 
L.  Van  Slvke  and  Edwin  B.  Hart.  Am.  Chem.  J.,  32,  145- 
154. — The  purpose  of  these  experiments  was  to  study  the  chem- 
iod  changes  that  take  place  in  the  ordinary  souring  of  milk,  es- 
pecially those  changes  that  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  milk 
sugar,  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  and  production  ofcasein  mono- 
lactate  and  casein  dilactate.  In  one  set  of  experiments  fresh  separa- 
tor skim-milk  was  placed  in  an  Erlenmeyer  flask,  stoppered  with  a 
plug  of  cotton,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  room  temperature  (i8°- 
24*  C).  From  these,  samples  were  taken  from  time  to  time  for 
examination.     In  a  second  set  of  experiments  3000  cc.  of  pas- 
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teurized  skim-milk  to  which  had  been  added  50  cc.  of  sour  milk 
to  hasten  the  souiiag  were  divided  Id  fourteen  lots  of  100  cc. 
each.  One  lot  was  placed  at  a  temperature  of  is-s"  C.  and  an- 
other at  si^-ay"  C.  It  was  found  in  all  cases  that  the  loss  of 
milk-sugar  increased  quite  rapidly  for  thirty-two  hours  (tempera- 
ture i8°-27°  C.)  after  which  the  change  was  small  and  ceased  in 
seventy-two  to  ninety-six  hours,  when  the  maximum  loss  was 
reached,  about  1.50  per  cent,,  equivalent  to  28  per  cent,  of  the 
sugar  originally  present  in  the  milk.  The  maximum  amount  of 
lactic  acid  formed  wasabouto.9percent.,  which  is  equivalent  to 
about  63  per  cent,  of  the  lactose  that  disappeared.  At  the  tem- 
perature used  the  milk  coagulated  in  twenty-four  to  twenty-nine 
hours  when  the  percentage  of  acid  shown  by  titration  had  reached 
0.6-0.7  P^  cent.  The  method  employed  in  the  separation  of 
casein,  casein  monolactate,  and  casein  dilactate  when  they  occur 
together  in  milk  is  as  follows :  The  milk  is  heated  to  40°  and 
the  monolactate  separates  as  a  precipitate.  When  only  casein 
and  casein  monolactate  are  present,  simple  filtration  with  wash- 
ing serves  to  separate  them.  When  the  two  lactates  are  present 
in  the  coagulum  formed  after  heating,  they  are  removed  from 
the  other  milk  constituents  by  filtration,  and  the  monolactate  is 
dissolved  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  chloride  at  about 
55°,  after  which  the  two  compounds  are  separated  by  filtration. 
When  the  milk  was  first  visibly  coagulated,  13-14  per  cent,  was 
in  the  form  of  monolactate,  and  86-87  P^  cent,  in  the  form 
of  dilactate.  With  further  increase  in  the  acid  in  the  milk  the 
monolactate  passes  into  the  dilactate.  F.  F.  Undbrbill. 

IX.  A  Study  of  the  Artificial  Digestion  of  Some  Compounds 
of  Casein  and  Paracasein  Contained  in  Cottage  and  Cheddar 
Cheese,  Bv  Ldcids  L.  Van  Slyke  and  Edwin  B.  Hart.  Am. 
Ckem.  J.,  32,  154-165. — These  experiments  were  performed  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  much  truth  there  is  in  the  popular  belief 
that  fresh  cottage  cheese  is  more  easily  digested  than  new  cheddar 
cheese.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  to  subject  to  artificial  peptic 
digestion  the  following  compounds  :  paracasein,  paracasein  mono- 
lactate of  new  cheddar  cheese,  paracasein  dilactate,  casein  mono- 
lactate, casein  dilactate  (cottage  cheese)  prepared  by  normal 
souring  of  milk  and  by  addition  of  lactic  acid  to  milk,  and  casein 
dihydrochloride.  These  different  preparations  were  allowed  to 
digest  with  pepsin  under  varying  conditions  (with  and  without  ad- 
dition of  acid)  and  the  influence  of  mechanical  division,  of  increas- 
ing amounts  of  acid  and  the  degree  of  digestion  were  estimated 
by  the  quantity  of  water-soluble  nitrogen  present  at  the  end  of 
digestion.  In  the  absence  of  acid,  paracasein  fails  to  be  digested 
by  pepsin  while  paracasein  monolactate  (the  chief  constituent  of 
ftesh  cheddar  cheese),  paracasein  dilactate,  casein  monolactate, 
casein  dilactate  (cottage  or  Dutch  cheese),  and  casein  dihydro- 
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chloride  are  partially  digested.  Paracasein  monoUtctate  aad 
casein  monolactate  in  the  absence  of  acid  are  digested  more  than 
are  paracasein  dilactate  and  casein  lactate.  In  the  presence  of 
0.4  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  paracasein  dilactate  is  digested 
more  by  pepsin  than  is  paracasein  monolactate.  Paracasein  mooo- 
lactate  and  dilactate  and  casein  monolactate  and  dilactate  and 
casein  dihydrochloride  digest  more  readily  and  completely  in  the 
presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  than  in  its  absence.  Casein  di- 
lactate and  casein  dihydrochloride  do  not  diSer  in  the  rapidity 
and  extent  to  which  they  are  converted  into  soluble  compounds 
by  pepsin.  The  addition  of  acid  after  the  beginning  of  the  diges- 
tion increases  the  amount  of  proteid  digested  in  both  cottage  and 
Cheddar  cheese.  Cottage  cheese  made  from  whole  milk  digests 
more  rapidly  than  that  made  from  skim-milk,  owing  to  the  looser 
texture  of  the  former.  Fat  in  such  cases  does  not  impede  diges- 
tion. The  rapidity  of  digestion  is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  fine- 
ness of  division  of  the  material  to  be  digested.  Cottagecheeseisin 
a  state  of  finer  division  than  cheddar  cheese.  Cottage  cheese  may 
properly  be  regarded  as  more  digestible  than  new  cheddar  cheese 
for  two  reasons  :  First,  the  casein  dilactate,  the  chief  solid  con- 
stituent of  cottage  cheese,  is  more  digestible  in  the  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  than  is  paracasein  monolactate,  the  principal 
nitrogenous  constituent  of  new  cheddar  cheese ;  second,  cottage 
cheese  is  in  such  a  mechanical  condition  that  it  admits  of  easier 
attack  by  digestive  agents  than  does  new  cheddar  cheese. 

F.  P.  Underhiu,. 

The  Lecithin  Content  of  Fatty  Extracts  from  the  Kidney. 

Bv  E.  K.  Dunham.  Science,  20,  79-80 ;  also  Proc.  Soc.  Exp. 
Biol,  and  Med.,  i,  39-41. — The  alcohol-chloroform  extract  from 
the  kidney  contains  from  200  to  500  times  as  much  phosphorus 
as  the  extract  from  the  depot  fat.  The  phosphorus  from  these 
extracts  was  found  to  be  wholly  organic  in  character.  Protagon 
could  not  be  detected  even  in  400  grams  of  the  tissue.  The  most 
probable  compounds  containing  the  phosphorus  are  forms  of 
lecithin.  The  barium  hydroxide  platinic  chloride  method  for  the 
separation  of  chlorine  was  employed  with  the  following  results: 


{0-4600  1.43                 37.33 

0.4600  1.47                  37.45 

1.5859  •■■  0,0650  34.50 

(0.6032  1. 13                      ig.il 

I  0.6031  1. 1 1                      38.99 

13.1556  ...  0.0711  37.40 
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Assuming  that  the  phosphorus  content  of  the  extracts  obtained 
is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  some  form  of  lecithin,  the 
author  has  calculated  that  in  the  human  kidney  of  certain  dis- 
eases the  percentage  of  lecithin  was  as  follows:  Pneumonia,  6.29; 
tuberculosis,  4.02  ;  moderately  fatty  kidneys,  4.76  to  4.80 ;  beef 
kidney,  8.21 ;  dog  kidney,  7.95  ;  rabbit  kidney,  in.96. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  the  Secretion  of  Human  Bile.  By  Phobbus  A.  Lbvbnb, 
W.  G.  Mblvin  and  B.  Michaiix>wski.  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol, 
and  Med.,  i,  33. — The  bile  was  obtained  from  a  patient  with  a 
biliary  fistula.  The  patient  had  been  operated  upon  for  gall- 
stones, and  was  in  comparatively  good  health  at  the  time  of  the 
experiments.  Attention  was  directed  to  (i)  the  influence  of  the 
diet  upon  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  twenty-four  hours,  (:) 
the  permeability  of  the  biliary  ducts  for  certain  substances  like 
methylene  bine  and  sodium  salicylate,  (3)  the  influences  of  these 
substances  and  of  some  salts  and  adds  on  the  secretion,  and  (4) 
on  the  nature  of  the  so-called  "bile  mucin."  The  quantities  of 
bile  secreted  under  different  conditions,  together  with  other  data,- 
are  briefly  summarized  below : 

Volume  in  Total  Orgnnit; 

Iwcnty-rour hours,   lolids.  mBtter.'  Aah. 

Met  and  doMge.                            cc.  Percent.  Pereenl.  Percent. 

Mixeddiet.- 780  1.57                0.76  a.%i 

Animal  diet 785  1.68              0.6c  1.08 

Milk  diet 845  1.61              0.56  1.05 

Vegetable  diet 835  1,64              0,80  0.84 

Sodiun3  carbonate 461  1.63                0.71  0.91 

Hydrochloric  acid 461  1.53              1,08  0,45 

Calcium  chloride 687  1.63              0.56  1.08 

Sodinm  salicylate 643  1.40              0.43  0.98 

Methylene  blue 864  1.5S              0.54  1.04 

For  methylene  blue  and  sodium  salicylate  the  bile  ducts  proved 
less  permeable  than  the  kidneys.  There  was  observed  a  marked 
increase  in  secretion  after  subcutaneous  injection  of  methylene 
blue.  The  "mucin"  was  found  to  be  a  phosphorized  proteid, 
but  no  purin  bases  could  be  detected  in  its  molecule. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  the  Origin  of  Choleatcrin  In  Gallstones.  Bt  Christian 
A.  Hbrtbk.  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol,  and  Med.,  1,  17. — According 
to  the  results  of  this  research  it  is  very  probable  that  inflamma- 
tory conditions  of  the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  may  lead  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  cholesterin  of  the  bile.  Strong  solutions  of  mer- 
cury bidilpride  were  injected  into  the  gall-bladders  of  dogs  which 
had  previously  fasted  for  three  days,  and  after  periods  of  from 
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three  to  five  days  the  animals  were  killed.  As  a  rule  the  gall- 
bladder walls  were  much  thickened  and  the  epithelium  was  pro- 
liferated and  desquamated.  The  solids  of  the  bile  were  dimin- 
ished in  percentage.  The  cholesterin  content  was  much  in- 
creased. The  contents  of  the  gall-bladder  in  these  experiments 
were  sterile.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

The  Palaeochemistry  of  the  Ocean  la  Relation  to  Animal 
and  Vegetable  Protoplasm.  By  A.  B.  MacCalluu.  Trans. 
Can.  Inst.,  1903-04,  pp.  1-36. — The  composition  of  the  ocean  rep- 
resents the  result  of  the  leaching  action  of  the  ocean  on  the  land 
surfaces  of  the  globe  throughout  all  geological  periods,  and  of  the 
chemical  and  other  agencies  modifying  or  enhancing  the  power  of 
sea  water  to  retain  in  solution  the  mineral  constituents  derived 
from  the  land  surfaces  through  river  water  since  the  beginning 
of  the  primeval  period.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  elements, 
especially  of  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium  in  river  dis- 
charge are  not  parallel  to  those  of  the  same  elements  found  in  the 
sea.  In  river  water,  the  calcium  is  always  more,  and  the  potas- 
sium less  abundant  than  the  sodium,  while  the  mag^nesium  ap- 
pears to  approximate  in  amount  the  latter.  In  the  sea,  the 
sodium  is  much  more  abundant  than  the  other  three  elements, 
and  this  is  due  to  the  continuous  precipitation  of  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  the  calcium  added  by  rivers  as  carbonate,  to  the  subse- 
quent fixation  in  the  hmestone  so  formed  of  the  magnesium  as 
carbonate,  and  to  the  removal  of  potassium  which  is  effected 
through  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  and  its  consequent  fixation 
in  submarine  deposits  as  glauconite  and  other  potassium-holding 
minerals.  The  potassium  and  calcium  appear  to  be  stationary  in 
amount,  while  the  magnesium  added  by  river  water  appears  to 
exceed  in  amount  that  removed  from  the  sea,  and  in  consequence, 
is  slowly  on  the  increase  in  the  ocean,  but  its  rate  of  increase  is 
far  behind  that  of  the  sodium.  The  relative  proportions  of  the 
elements  in  the  ocean  have,  therefore,  always  been  changing, 
and  these  proportions  must  have  been,  in  the  earlier  geological 
periods,  very  different  from  what  they  are  now.  In  the  ocean  of 
the  earliest  period  the  relative  proportions  of  the  elements  approx- 
imated those  found  in  river  discharge,  or  rather  those  found  in 
fresh  water  from  areas  covered  with  Archaean  rocks.  In  this 
the  potassium  approaches  the  sodium  in  amount,  while  the  mag- 
nesium exceeds  the  latter,  and  the  calcium  is  relatively  very 
abundant.  This  condition  must  have  continued  until  living 
forms  made  their  appearance  in  the  ocean  when  the  gradual 
elimination  of  the  magnesium,  and  particularly  of  the  potassium 
and  calcium  began.  The  forms  were  in  all  probability  unicellular, 
and  as  the  period  must  have  been  of  great  duration,  the  organ- 
isms and  their  protoplasm  acquired  a  fixed  relation  to  the  four 
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elements.  With  the  appearaiice  of  vegetable  land  forms  and  the 
formation  of  soils  the  removal  of  potassium  from  the  soil  to  the 
sea  by  river  water  diminished,  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  the 
elimination  of  the  element  from  sea  water  by  organisms,  made 
the  amount  in  the  sea  stationary.  Through  the  action  of  living 
forms  the  calcium  also  in  sea  water  has  been  kept  stationary  since 
that  remote  period.  In  the  transition  of  the  more  ancient  com- 
position to  that  of  the  present,  the  unicellular  organism  became 
multicellular,  and  developed  circulatory  systems,  the  vascular 
fluids  of  which  were  at  first  simply  modified  sea  water.  In  the 
blood  plasma  of  vertebrates,  the  three  elements,  sodium,  potas- 
sium, and  calcium  are  in  relative  proportions  strikingly  like  those 
now  obtaining  in  sea  water.  The  magnesium  only  is  consider- 
ably less  than  it  is  in  sea  water.  The  whole  is  due  to  heredity, 
the  proportion  of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  plasma  being  a 
reproduction  of  the  proportions  which  obtained  when  circula- 
tory plasmata  were  developed.  The  proportions  of  the  four  ele- 
ments which  obtain  in  living  protoplasm  are  as  yet  unknown,  for 
the  latter  has  the  power  of  precipitating  the  potassium,  calcium, 
and  probably  the  sodium  and  magnesium  as  inert  compounds  in 
itself  or  in  its  adventitious  structures,  and  thus  analyses 
would  comprehend  the  inert  material  as  well  as  the  quanti- 
ties of  these  elements  which  are  actively  participating  in  the 
processes  of  the  living  substance.  If  one  could  determine  the 
latter  quantities,  one  could  regard  them  as  a  representation  of 
the  proportions  obtaining  in  primeval  sea  water  to  which  the 
protoplasm  of  unicellular  organisms  had  established  a  fixed  rela- 
tion. That  such  a  relation  could  be  inherited  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  karyokinetic  process,  being  practically  the 
same  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  cell,  has  continued  in  both 
from  ths  primeval  period  when  the  karyokinetic  process  first  de- 
veloped in  a  parent  unicellular  organism  neither  distinctly  animal 
or  distinctly  vegetable.  This  indicates  how  marked  an  influence 
heredity  wields.  Briefly,  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  protoplasm 
owes  its  relations  to  the  elements,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium, 
and  magnesium  to  the  composition  of  sea  water  which  obtained 
when  all  forms  were  unicellular  just  as  the  blood  plasma  owes 
its  relations  to  the  same  four  elements  to  the  sea  water  which 
prevailed  when  circulatory  systems  were  established.  In  other 
words,  the  relation  of  protoplasm  to  salts  is  due  to  the  action  for 
ages  of  sea  water,  for  incalculably  long  periods  of  time,  on  the 
living  matter  of  unicellular  organisms.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

Tti*  Chemical  Composition  of  Some  Qorconlan  ConUs.    By 

Frank  C.  Cook.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  12,  95-99. — The  following 
table,  in  which  percentages  are  given,  represents  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  the  corals  examined  : 
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Iodine  was  estimated  by  the  method  of  Andrews,  nitrogen  by  the 
Kjeldahl  process,  oxide  of  mercury  being  added  to  facilitate  the 
decomposition  ;  the  ash  was  obtained  by  incineration,  sulphur  by 
the  usual  fusion  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  potassium  nitrate 
over  an  alcohol  flame.  Experiments  were  made  to  test  the  pres- 
ence of  mercaptan  by  the  method  of  Bauer,  but  the  result  was 
negative.     Evidence  of  carbohydrate  groups  was  lacking. 

F,  P.  Undbrhill. 
Tbe  Effect  of  the  Intravenous  Injection  of  Formaldehyde  and 
Calcium  Chloride  on  the  Hemolytic  Power  of  Serum.  By  C. 
C,  GuTHRiK.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  12,  139-148. — Previous  to  the 
study  of  the  influence  of  intravenous  injection  of  formaldehyde 
and  calcium  chloride  on  the  haemolytic  power  of  the  serum,  a 
series  of  experiments  was  carried  out  in  which  the  influence  of 
certain  factors  (age,  weight,  sex,  state  of  nutrition,  breed,  preg- 
nancy, hemorrhage,  asphyxia,  excess  of  ether,  and  variations  in 
temperature)  upon  the  haemolytic  power  of  the  serum  was  deter- 
mined. All  these  factors  were  found  to  have  very  little  influence 
upon  the  haemolytic  power  of  the  serum.  The  dogs  were  ether- 
ized, samples  of  normal  blood  drawn,  and  the  injection  made 
into  the  jugular  vein.  Further  samples  were  drawn  at  hve-min- 
ute  intervals — from  20-30  cc.  for  each.  After  coagulation  oc- 
curred the  clots  were  loosened  and  the  samples  placed  in  an  ice 
box  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  serum  had  separated.  Washed 
corpuscles  from  the  rabbit,  pig  and  guinea-pig,  were  prepared  by 
washing  defibrinated  blood  with  0.9  per  cent,  salt  solution,  and 
then  making  a  5  per  cent,  suspension  of  the  corpuscles  in  0.9  per 
cent,  sodium  chloride  solution.  The  sera  and  corpuscles  were 
mixed  and  placed  at  40°  C.  The  injection  of  formaldehyde  (60 
cc.  of  a  1 .0  per  cent,  solution  in  sodium  chloride  solution  in  a  dog 
of  8.1  kilos)  produces  a  moderate  though  decided  decrease  in  the 
haemolytic  power  of  the  serum.  The  decrease  is  most  marked  in 
the  serum  from  blood  drawn  immediately  after  the  injection  is 
finished.  The  decrease  is  quite  distinct  in  serum  from  blood 
drawn  fifteen  minutes  after  the  injection.  The  effect  of  the  in- 
jection of  calcium  chloride  (in  amounts  of  about  one  part  of  cal- 
cium chloride  to  four  thousand  of  blood)  is  much  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  formaldehyde  except  that  the  inhibition  of  the 
haemolytic  power  is  greater  for  calcium  chloride  in  the  propor- 
tions injected  than  for  formaldehyde.  If  dog's  blood  be  mixed 
with  calcium  chloride  before  injection  into  rabbits,  the  haemoly- 
sinogen  was  either  destroyed  or  greatly  weakened,  but  this  was 
not  true  of  the  agglutininogen.  F.  P,  Undekhill. 

The  Effect  of  Suprarenal  Extract  upon  the  Pupils  of  Progs. 

By  S.  J.  Meltzbr  and  Clara  Meltzbr  Auer.  Am.  /. 
Physiol.,  II,  449-455- — Subcutaneous  injections  of  suprarenal  ex- 
tract have  no  effect  upon  the  width  of  the  pupils  in  mammals, 
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and  instillatioDs  into  the  conjuDCtival  sac  likewise  exert  no  inSu- 
ettce.  In  normal  frogs  a  subcutaneous  injection  (o°.o5-o.5  cc. 
adrenaline  Ci :  looo))  readily  causes  a  dilatation  of  the  pupils 
that  lasts  even  longer  than  that  observed  in  mammals  after  re- 
moval of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  (Meltzer  and  Auer :  Atn. 
J,  Physiol.,  II,  28).  The  same  is  also  true  of  instillations  into 
the  conjunctival  sac.  A  dose  of  o.  i  cc.  of  adrenaline  will  gen- 
erally have  the  same  effect  upon  the  pupils  of  a  frog  as  a  dose  of 
0.5  cc.  and  more.  The  latter  dose  will  invariably  cause  a  pro- 
nounced prostration  of  the  animal  while  a  dose  of  o.  i  cc.  has  no 
other  perceptible  effect  upon  the  frog  than  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupils.  The  dilating  effect  sets  in  three  to  eight  minutes  after 
the  injection.  The  first  effect  was  always  observed  to  take  place 
in  the  vertical  diameter.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the  horizontal 
also  invariably  becomes  longer.  The  reaction  to  light  was  almost 
alwaysabsent.  The  dilatation  was  rarely  a  maximum  one,  asthere 
remained  alt  around  a  perceptible  portion  of  the  iris.  The  maxi- 
mum effect  lasted,  in  some  cases,  many  hours;  in  others,  only 
a  comparatively  short  time.  If  the  cord  was  severed  just  below 
the  medulla  oblongata,  it  often  occurred  that  the  pupils  became 
very  small.  In  such  animals  the  effect  of  injections  as  well  as  of 
instillation  was  very  marked,  the  pupils  becoming  much  dilated. 
When  the  head  was  cut  off  at  a  line  connecting  the  anterior 
borders  of  the  ear-drum,  instillation  into  the  conjunctival  sac 
brought  out  a  prompt  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  dropping  of 
adrenaline  upon  the  corneal  surface  of  excised  eyes  caused  a 
prompt  dilatation,  which  could  be  observed  five  hours  later, 

F.  P.  Underbill. 

The  Elimtnatlon  of  Endogenous  Uric  Add.  By  Klbest  W. 
ROCKWOOD.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  la,  38-55.— The  view  of  Burian 
and  Schur  (Arch.  f.  die  gesammle  Physiol.,  80,  241),  that  the 
endogenous  components  of  the  eliminated  urinary  purin  com- 
pounds are  constant  for  each  individual  has  been  tested  in  the 
present  research.  Studies  have  also  been  made  on  the  influence 
of  work,  increased  food  materials  and  water.  The  general  plan 
of  the  experiments  was  to  select  a  diet  from  purin-free  foods  and 
to  take  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  food  at  the  same  time  of 
day  as  long  as  the  test  lasted.  The  foods  were  also  varied.  The 
urine  was  analyzed  for  nitrogen  (by  the  Kj eld ahl- Gunning 
method),  uric  acid  {according  to  Folin),  phosphoric  acid  by  titra- 
tion with  uranium  acetate.  On  a  diet  of  milk  (1350  grams), 
"force"  (35 grams),  cream  (50 grams),  sugar  (zo grams),  oyster 
crackers  (250 grams),  cheese  (30 grams),  eggs  (96  grams),  apples 
(90  grams),  wheat  bread  (25  grams),  butter  (15  grams),  with  a 
fuel  value  of  2770  calories,  the  subject  eliminated  during  a  nine 
days  period  an  average  of  0.31 1  gram  of  uric  acid.  With  a 
slightly  increased  quantity  of  food  the  average  output  of  uric  acid 
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was  0.301  gram.  Tlie  same  subject  on  a  slightly  different  diet 
extending  over  seven  days  eliminated  0.305  gram  of  uric  add. 
The  following  table  shows  the  daily  averages  of  three  subjects 
upon  whom  experiments  were  carried  out  over  a  period  of  several 
months. 

Subject  A. 

Nitrogen  Otic  acid 

Dayi.  in  gnmi.  Ingniiu.     PiO|  In  Krama.  Time. 

n  II  r.n  n  ,na  3,^1  Dec.-J«ii.,  1903. 

2.86  Jan.-Feb,,  1903. 

a.2I  March,  1903. 

3.38  May,  1903. 

a.49  July,  1903. 

a.  1 1  Nov.  1903. 

Subject  C. 
0.478  3.JI  Jan.,  1903. 


The  following  table  shows  the  average  output  of  uric  add  of 
the  different  subjects  on  the  same  diet : 


0305 
0.340 
0.45a 


The  individual  factor  in  the  output  of  uric  acid  on  a  purin-free 
diet  is  obvious.  With  subject  A  this  varied  far  less  than  either 
the  elimination  of  nitrogen  or  phosphorus.  The  excretion  of 
endogenous  uric  add  may  be  temporarily  increased  by  excessive 
exerdse,  but  in  spite  of  continued  hard  work  it  gradually  sinks 
to  the  normal  endogenous  amount.  The  hourly  elimination  of 
uric  add  was  greater  by  day  than  by  night.  The  explanation 
offered  for  this  fact  is  that  the  cellular  metabolism  varies.  Some 
results  showing  the  elimination  of  uric  add  in  children  are  also 
given  and  it  is  seen  that  in  proportion  to  the  body  weight  the 
amount  of  endogenous  uric  acid  eliminated  is  about  the  same  as 
in  adults.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

The  Influence  of  Alcohol  in  Biliary  Secretion.  By  William 
Salant.  Science,  20,  81-82  ;  also  Proc.  Soc.  Exp.  Biol,  and 
Med.,  I,  42. — The  injection  of  alcohol  (4  cc.  per  tilo  of  60  per 
cent.)  into  the  femoral  vein  of  fasting  or  well-fed  dogs  causes  a 
diminished  secretion  of  bile.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

A  Study  o<  the  Effects  of  CerUin  Stimuli,  Single  and  Com- 
bined, upon  Paramaecium.  Bv  Klizabbth  W.  Towle.  Am. 
J.  Physiol.,  12,  220-237. — Paramaeda  will  live  indefinitely  in  per- 
fectly pure  water.     Immersion  in  water  causes  a  variable  degree 
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of  increase  in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  organism  toward  many 
chemical  reagents.  The  constitution  of  the  original  cnlture — 
apart  from  its  content  of  acid  or  alkali — and  the  time  when  an 
experiment  is  performed,  are  both  factors  in  determining  the  re- 
action of  Paramaecia  to  chemical  and  physical  stimuli.  The  re- 
action of  Paramaecia  reared  in  acid,  neutral,  and  alkali  cultures 
varies  but  little  qualitatively.  Paramaecia  become  readily 
habituated  to  solutions  in  strengths  which  are  soon  fatal.  I^w 
temperature  causes  loss  of  water  and  condensations  of  the  proto- 
plasm. It  also  retards  the  action  of  the  following  substances  upon 
Paramaecia  :  sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  acetate,  sodium  citrate, 
sodium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate,  hydrochloric  acid,  calcium 
chloride,  cane-sugar,  urea.  Of  the  above  substances  the  effect  of 
those  with  predominant  anions  is  to  liquefy  the  protoplasm,  but 
the  behavior  of  Paramaecia  varies  greatly  according  to  the  lique- 
fying agent  used.  The  primary  effect  of  solutions  containing  pre- 
dominant kations  is  to  cause  condensation  of  the  protoplasm,  but 
secondary  effects  may  follow  which  tend  toward  liquefaction. 
Strongly  osmotic  solutions  of  cane-sugar  and  urea  also  have  two 
effects:  the  first  leads  to  loss  of  water  and  condensation,  the  sec- 
ond to  swelling  and  disintegration  of  the  protoplasm.  By  com- 
bining solutions  whose  effects  are  antagonistic,  a  variable  amount 
of  retardation  can  be  obtained.  A  mixture  of  subfatal  doses  of 
apparently  antagonistic  substances  may  prove  more  fatal  in  its 
effect  than  either  substance  alone.  Complete  neutralization  of 
the  effects  of  antagonistic  substances  is  never  obtained. 

F.  P.  Underhill, 

Ether  Laking:  A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Lakins 
Agents  that  Dissolve  Lecithin  and  Cturiesterln.  By  S.  Pbs- 
KJND.  /im.  J.  Physiol.,  12,  184.-206. — For  agiven  volume  of  any 
blood -suspension  a  definite  per  cent,  of  ether  is  required  to  pro- 
duce laking.  The  cholesterin  and  lecithin  extracted  from  blood 
corpuscles  and  suspended  in  saline  requires  a  definite  per  cent,  of 
ether  for  solution.  The  absolute  volume  of  a  blood -suspension 
is  the  total  volume  minus  the  volume  occupied  by  the  corpuscles. 
If  one  compares  the  per  cent,  of  ether  required  to  lake  blood  cor- 
puscles su.spended  in  saline,  it  is  found  to  be  the  same  as  the  per 
cent,  of  ether  required  for  the  solution  of  the  cholesterin  and 
lecithin  of  the  corpuscles  suspended  in  the  same  absolute  volume. 
The  conclusion  may  be  drawn  therefore  that  the  solution  of  the 
cholesterin  and  lecithin  from  the  corpuscles  produces  laking  of 
the  latter,  since  both  processes  require  the  same  per  cent,  of  ether. 
Pure  cholesterin  suspended  in  a  given  volume  of  saline  requires 
for  solution  the  same  per  cent,  of  ether  as  is  required  to  lake 
blood  corpuscles  suspended  in  the  same  absolute  volume.  It  may 
be  concluded  from  this  that  the  extraction  of  cholesterin  from 
the  corpuscles  produces  laking.     Kther  saturated  with  choles- 
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terin  lakes  blood  jnst  as  though  no  cholesterin  were  dissolved 
in  it.  The  same  holds  true  for  chloroform.  Quantitative  anal- 
ysis shows  that  a  small  proportion  of  cholesterin  and  lecithin  is 
removed  from  the  corpuscles  during  laking.  It  is  believed  by 
the  author  that  the  cholesterin  and  lecithin  removed  during 
laking  is  extracted  from  the  envelopes  of  the  corpuscles,  and  that 
DO  penetration  of  the  ether  into  the  corpuscles  occurs  until  these 
sutKtances  have  been  removed  from  the  envelopes.  When  ether 
is  added  to  a  blood-suspension,  some  of  the  ether  is  absorbed  by 
the  cholesterin  and  lecithin  in  the  envelopes  of  the  corpuscles. 
F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

The  Fate  of  Strychnine  in  the  Intestine  of  the  Rabbit.     By 

RoBBKT  A.  Hatcher.  Am.  /.  Physiol.,  la,  236-241. — The 
author  shows  that  the  stalemenf  made  by  Salant  {Centrlbl.  /. 
innere Med.,  1902,  p.  1089,  and_/.  Med.  Research ,  i904>  P-  41) that 
the  caecum  or  colon  of  the  rabbit  contains  a  substance  capable  of 
destroying  strychnine  is  probably  not  strictly  true  and  it  seems 
doubtful  if  any  actual  destruction  of  strychnine  occurs  under  any 
condition.  F.  P.  Underbill. 

Inhibition  of  the  Action  of  Physostlgmlne  by  Calcium 
Chloride.  By  Samuel  A.  Mathews  and  Orville  H.  Brown. 
Am.  J.  Physiol.,  la,  173-176. — The  injection  of  physostigmine 
(2.5  grams  per  kilo)  into  the  femoral  vein  of  a  dog  under  cbloro- 
tone  anesthesia,  calls  forth  contractions  of  the  intestines,  tremors 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  increased  salivary  secretion.  If 
this  injection  is  followed  by  an  injection  of  about  twenty  cubic 

centimeters  of  an     -  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  all  the  effects 

produced  by  the  injection  of  the  physostigmine  are  counteracted 
and  inhibited.  F.  P.  Undekhill. 

The  Influence  of  Chloroform  upon  Intravital  Staining  with 
Methylene  Blue.  By  C.  A.  Hbrter  and  A.  N.  Richards. 
Am.  J.  Physiol.,  13,  207-213. — The  injection  of  methylene  blue 
into  the  vein  of  rabbits  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  causes 
a  different  distribution  of  the  dye  than  when  similar  injections 
are  made  into  normal  rabbits.  This  difference  in  distribution  of 
the  dye  is  probably  an  indication  that  the  chloroform  intoxication 
is  attended  by  wide-spread  disturbance  of  function  in  the  organs 
and  tissues.  F.  P.  UNDERBILL. 

Hydrolysis  of  Spleen-Nucleic  Acid  by  Dilute  Mineral  Acids. 

By  p.  a.  Lhvbnb.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  la,  113-220. — In  order  to 
approach  more  closely  to  the  chemical  make-up  of  the  nucleic  acid 
molecule,  Levene  has  subjected  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  spleen  to 
the  action  of  dilute  acid  (2  per  cent,  sulphuric)  in  an  autoclave 
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at  a  temperature  of  from  100-120°  C.  for  four  days,  and  the  re- 
sulting mixture  (filtrate  and  residue)  has  been  analyzed.  In  the 
filtrate  were  found  guanine  and  adenine.  The  residue  bad  a  com- 
position of  nitrogen  =  12.33  F*^'  cent,,  phosphorus  =  11.33  P^f 
cent.,  thus  agreeing  well  with  the  thyminic  add  of  Kossel  and 
Neumann.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  relation  of  the  substance  to 
the  original  acid  it  was  decomposed  in  an  autoclave  with  10  per 
cent,  sulphuric  acid  for  two  hours  and  the  resulting  mixture  ana- 
lyzed. The  pyrimidine  bases  were  separated  by  the  Kossel- Jones 
method  and  consisted  of  o,  2  gram  of  pure  thymine  and  o.  225  gram 
of  cytosine  picrate.  The  substance  in  the  nucleic  acid  molecule 
that  yields  furfural  is  nearly  totally  broken  up  by  the  treatment 
with  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  yield  of  levu- 
linic  acid  was  larger  than  could  be  expected  from  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  nucleic  acid.  It  is  furthershown  that  the  cleavage  of 
nucleic  acid  by  trypsine  is  verj-  slow.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

The  Identity  of  So>called  Urelne  (/loor).  By  H.  D.  Has- 
k:ns.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  12,  162-167. — The  ureine  of  Moor  {Le 
physiologisU russe,  1900,  p.  128),  which  was  claimed  to  constitutes 
large  proportion  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  arine,  is  found  by  the 
author  to  be  a  mixture  containing  a  large  amount  of  urochrome. 
The  reactions  which  Moor  believes  to  establish  the  existence  of 
ureine  are  in  reality  characteristic  reactions  of  urochrome. 

F.  P.  Underbill. 

The  Chemistry  of  Malignant  Growths— the  Inorganic  Con- 
AtltuenU  of  Tumors.  By  S.  P.  Bsebb.  Am.  J.  Pkysiol.,  la, 
167-173. — An  estimation  of  tfae  inorganic  constituents  (sulphur, 
phosphorus,  iron,  calcium,  sodium  and  potassium  and  nitrogen) 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  a  peculiar  in- 
organic environment  may  have  anything  to  do  with  the  remark- 
able nutritional  activities  characteristic  of  neoplasms.  The  most 
interesting  results  of  the  analyses  are  found  in  the  ratio  which 
calcium,  potassium  and  sodium  bear  to  one  another.  In  tumor 
tissues  badly  degenerated  the  quantity  of  calcium  is  large  (1.20- 
1 .44  grams  of  CaO  per  100  grams  of  dried  tissue)  and  the  amount 
of  potassium  (0.5185  gram  to  0.060  gram  in  100  grams  of  dried 
tissue)  and  sodium  (0.855  to  0.720  gram  in  100  grams  of  dried 
tissue)  is  small,  while  in  fresh,  vigorous  tumor  tissues  the  quantity 
of  calcium  was  small  (0.09  to  0.14  gram  in  100  grams  of  dried 
tissue),  but  the  quantity  of  potassium  and  sodium  was  large 
(0.3831  to  1.625  grams  of  potassium  and  0.4765  to  3.315  grams 
of  sodium  in  100  grams  of  dried  tissue).        F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  the  Combined  Action  of  Proteolytic  Enzymes.     By  P.  A. 

Lbvbnb  and  L.  B.  Stookey.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  12,  1-13. — The 
enzymes  employed  in  this  investigation  were  those  contained  in 
extracts  of  fresh  organs — the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas.      The 
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extracts  were  prepared  by  mincing  the  organs  up  in  0.25  per 
cent,  sodium  carbonate  solution  (pancreas)  or  in  physiological 
salt  solution  (liver,  spleen),  and  allowing  them  to  stand  over 
night  in  a  refrigerator  with  due  regard  to  antiseptic  precautions. 
The  mixtures  were  filtered,  and  the  filtrates  employed  in  the  ex- 
periments. In  some  of  the  experiments  the  glands  were  simply 
minced,  taken  up  in  sodium  carbonate  solution  and  thus  were 
used  for  the  investigation.  When  spleen  and  pancreas  were 
allowed  to  act  simultaneously  on  a  foreign  proteid — egg-albumin 
or  casein — the  quantity  of  the  products  resulting  from  their 
action  was  greater  than  the  total  sum  of  the  products  obtained  by 
the  digestion  of  equal  quantities  of  spleen  and  pancreas  acting 
separately.  It  was  thus  not  a  summation  of  two  enzymes,  but  an 
increase  in  the  digesting  energy  of  one  or  both.  However, 
from  the  results  of  some  of  the  experiments  the  increased  action 
might  be  attributed  to  the  pancreas.  Thus  when  three  parts  of 
pancreas  and  one  part  of  spleen  were  allowed  to  act  on  a  foreign 
proteid,  the  quantity  of  digestion  products  was  greater  than  in 
the  experiments  where  pancreas  and  spleen  were  taken  in  equal 
proportions  or  in  proportions  of  one  part  of  pancreas  to  three  of 
spleen.  Another  experiment  seems  to  add  weight  to  this  sup- 
position. Fresh  pancreas  was  allowed  to  stand  under  antiseptic 
precautious  for  forty-eight  hours  at  room  temperature.  Fresh 
spleen  was  then  added,  and  their  combined  action  on  foreign  pro- 
teid was  noticeably  greater  than  an  equal  portion  of  pancreas 
similarly  treated  and  an  equal  portion  of  spleen  actings  separately. 
Thus  these  experiments  corroborate  the  view  of  Schiff,  Herzen, 
and  Mendel  and  Rettger,  that  the  spleen  facilitates  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  pancreatic  zymogen  into  the  active  enzyme.  A 
similar  action  on  the  part  of  the  spleen  upon  the  proteolytic 
power  of  the  liver  could  not  be  observed.  The  estimation  of  the 
quantity  of  the  products  of  digestion  was  made  by  saturating  a 
part  of  the  mixture  with  zinc  sulphate  and  another  part  with 
phosphotungstic  acid.  In  the  filtrates  the  nitrogen  was  deter- 
mined. F,  P.  Underhii.1.". 

On  the  Reducinf  Action  of  the  Animal  Orsanisin  under  the 
Influence  of  Cold.      Bv  C.  A.  Herter.     Am.  J.  Physiol.,   la, 

128-139— When  methylene  blue  (35-40  cc.  of  a  0.33  percent. 
solution)  is  slowly  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  rabbits,  cooled 
to  10°  below  norma!  temperature  by  means  of  wet  cloths, 
the  reduction  to  leuco-methylene  blue  is  not  effected  so  quickly  or 
so  extensively  as  when  a  similar  injection  is  made  into  normal 
rabbits.  The  fall  in  temperature  of  the  animal  body  appears  to 
diminish  reduction  just  as  a  fall  in  temperature  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  velocity  of  chemical  reactions  without  the  body. 
This  observation  is  particularly  striking  in  the  case  of  the  mus- 
cles, including  the  heart  and  diaphragm,  and  the  gray  substance 
of  the  central  nervous  system.  F.  P.  U-vderhili,. 
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The  Effect  of  Alcohol  and  Alcoholic  Fluids  upon  the  Excre- 
tion of  Uric  Acid  In  Man.  By  5.  P.  BbBbs.  Am.  J.  Physiol., 
12,  13-55. — These  experiments,  which  lasted  from  twelve  to 
twenty  days  (during  one-third  of  which  alcohol  in  some  form 
was  talcen),  were  earned  out  upon  young  men  unaccustomed  to 
alcoholic  drinks  and  living  upon  a  fixed  diet  throughout  the  ex- 
periment. When  50  to  So  cc.  alcohol  are  talcen  daily,  there  is 
an  average  daily  increase  in  the  output  of  uric  acid  of  16  per 
cent,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the  excretion  of  ammonia. 
Alcohol  taken  without  food  causes  uo  increase  in  the  output  of 
uric  acid.  The  strong  diuresis  caused  by  the  taking  of  the  alco- 
hol has  uo  influence  upon  the  excretion  of  uric  add,  a  fact  which 
speaks  against  the  theory  of  sweeping  urates  out  of  the  system 
by  increasing  the  volume  of  water  excreted.  If  300  cc.  of  port 
wine  were  taken,  the  increase  in  the  excretion  of  uric  add 
amounted  to  46.5  percent.,  and  the  purin  bases,  calculated  as 
xanthine,  were  increased  42.5  per  cent.  Hourly  experiments 
show  that  the  increase  of  uric  acid  after  the  introduction  of  alco- 
holic fluids  reaches  its  maximum  five  hours  after  the  meal  and 
alcohol  have  been  taken.  Some  of  the  metabolism  experiments 
give  evidence  of  the  proteid- sparing  effect  of  alcohol ;  in  one  ex- 
periment the  average  daily  nitrogen  of  the  fore-period  was  14.65 
grams  ;  of  the  alcohol  period,  13.82  grams;  of  the  after-period, 
14. 12  grams.  The  nitrogen  was  determined  by  the  Kjeldabl- 
Gunning  method  ;  the  uric  acid  by  the  Hopkins-Folin  method  ; 
the  ammonia  according  to  Folin's  earlier  method  {Zlsckr.  phys. 
Chem.,  3a,  585).  F.  P.  Underhill. 

Studies  on  Tuberculous  Serum  and  the  Bacteriolysis  of  Ba- 
cillus Tuberculosis.  By  Edward  R.  Bai:.dwin.  /.  Med.  Re- 
search, 13  (New  Series  7),  215-235. — Specific  differences  may  be 
recognized  between  the  serum  of  calves  which  have  overcome  an 
intravenous  injection  of  human  tubercle  bacilli  and  that  of  normal 
calves.  These  differences  can  be  detected  and  measured  for  a 
period  of  four  months  after  the  inoculation  by  the  following 
method  :  The  method  consists  in  mixing  equal  quantities  of  ba- 
cilli and  the  inactivated  serums  to  be  tested,  incubating  an  hour 
and  centrifugalizing.  After  decanting  and  discarding  the  inac- 
tive serums,  a  single  active  serum  is  added  in  equal  amounts  to 
each  tube  of  saturated  bacilli.  These  are  again  incubated  an  hour 
and  centrifugalized.  The  supernatant  serums  are  then  added  to 
the  erythrocytes  in  graded  doses  for  comparison  of  the  hemolytic 
power.  This  test  may  reveal  the  presence  of  specific  agglutinins 
for  the  tubercle  bacillus.  A  long  duration  of  the  protection  con- 
ferred on  calves  by  human  bacilli  against  inoculation  subsequently 
by  bovine  bacilli  is  called  in  question  by  the  results  of  this  work. 
F.  P.  Underhili,. 
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Action  of  Pepsin  Digestion  on  Tuberculin.  By  H.  M.  King- 
horn.  J.  Med.  Research,  la  (New  Series  7),  213-315. — Baldwin 
and  Levene  (/.  Med.  Research,  July,  1901)  have  found  that  tryp- 
sin and  pepsin  digestions  weakened  the  specific  activity  of  tuber- 
culin ;  that  trypsin  on  prolonged  digestion  destroyed  all  the  ac- 
tivity of  tuberculin,  while  the  Same  was  not  achieved  by  pepsin. 
They  concluded  that  tuberculin  is  a  specific  substance  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  nucleo-proteid,  which  would  account  for  its  being  more 
easily  destroyed  by  tripsin  than  by  pepsin.  Kinghom  has  re- 
peated the  work  of  these  investigators  with  pepsin  and  finds  that 
in  from  six  to  ten  days  digestion  with  pepsin  the  toxin  was  totally 
destroyed,  so  that  no  fever  and  no  loc.l  reaction  occurred  in  any 
of  the  experimental  rabbits.  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

The  EHect  of  Partial  Starvation  on  the  Brain  of  the  White 
Rat.  By  Shinkishi  Hatai.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  la,  116-128. — 
White  rats  in  the  growing  stage  were  fed  upon  carbohydrates  and 
fats,  but  were  given  no  proteids.  The  experiments  were  con- 
tinued for  twenty-one  days  and  the  body  weight  was  regularly 
determined  daily  before  feeding.  This  partial  starvation  (exclu- 
sion of  proteid)  causes  a  loss  of  body  weight,  the  greatest  loss 
occurring  during  the  first  few  days,  and  after  that  the  daily  loss 
is  quite  regular.  The  male  rats  lose  during  the  starvation  pro- 
portionally more  than  the  females— 32  to  27  per  cent.,  respec- 
tively. A  loss  of  brain  weight  of  4.8  per  cent,  in  the  older  rats, 
and  of  5.3  per  cent,  in  the  younger  rats  occurs  during  starvation. 
The  percentage  of  water  and  of  ether-alcohol  extracts  of  the  brain 
is  affected  to  only  a  slight  degree.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

Structural  Changes  of  Ova  in  Anisotonlc  Solutions  and 
Saponin.  By  Torald Sollmann.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  12,  99-116, 
— Antsotonic  solutions  cause  decomposition  and  solution  of  the 
cytoplasm  of  ova  (asterias,  etc.),  raising  the  osmotic  pressure  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  cells  may  swell  in  hyper- isotonic  solu- 
tions. It  is  suggested  that  the  employment  of  anisototiic  solu- 
tions may  be  useful  in  investigating  the  structure  and  compo.sition 
of  the  cytoplasm,  and  the  existence  and  permeability  of  cell- 
membranes.  The  behavior  of  the  erythrocytes  of  annelids 
toward  taking  agents  closely  resembles  that  of  the  vertebrate 
corpuscles.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

Feeding  Experiments  withCholalic  Acid  In  Cystlnurla.     By 

Chas.  E.  Simons  and  D.  G.  Campbell.  Reitrage  s.  chem. 
Pysiol.  u.  Path. ,  5,  401-406. — The  authors  fed  a  cystinuria  patient, 
a  man  in  good  condition  and  on  a  constant  diet,  do.ses  of  from 0.6 
gram  to  2.0  grams  of  cholalic  acid  per  day,  and  analyzed  the 
urine  for  total  sulphur,  oxidized  sulphur,  and  neutral  sulphur. 
The  introduction  of  the  cholalic  acid  had  no  significant  influence 
upon  tlie  excretion  of  the  different  kinds  of  sulphur.     It  was  the 
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object  of  the  investigation  to  test  the  validity  of  the  supposition 
that  in  cases  of  cystinuria  not  enough  cholalic  acid  was  present  to 
unite  with  the  cystin,  fonned  in  the  organism,  to  form  a  combi- 
nation which  by  oxidation  would  be  transformed  to  taurocholic 
acid.  If  this  were  trae,  the  appearance  of  cystin  in  the  urine 
could  be  readily  explained,  and,  if  necessary,  stopped.  From  the 
results  of  the  research  no  such  conclusion  could  be  drawn. 

F.  P.  Underbill. 

On  the  Presence  ol  Taurine  in  the  iluscles  of  Molluscs.     By 

Lafayette  B.  Mendel.  Beilrage  z.  ckem.  Physiol,  u.  Palh.,  5, 
582, — The  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of  taurine  in  the 
large  muscles  of  Sycotypus  canaliculatus ,  Fulgar  carica  and  Halio- 
Aj  ("Abelone"  of  the  Pacific  Coast)  has  been  demonstrated.  The 
taurine  was  obtained  by  crystallization  from  the  watery  extract 
after  the  separation  of  the  proteids  by  coagulation ,  and  the  glyco- 
col  by  alcohol.  F,  P.  Underhill. 

The  Nature  of  Chemical  and  Electrical  stimulation,  i.  The 
Physiological  Action  of  an  Ion  Depends  upon  Its  Electrical 
State  and  Its  Electrical  Stability.  By  A.  P.  Mathews.  Am. 
J.  Physiol.,  II,  455-497, — Nearly  all  electrolytes  and  non-electro- 
lytes will  stimulate  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog  in  solutions 
having  an  osmotic  pressure  of  about  fourteen  atmospheres. 
This  stimulation  is  not  due  to  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  solution,  since  it  is  common  to  electrolytes  as 
well  as  to  n  on -electrolytes.  It  is  not  due  wholly  to  the  extraction 
of  water  increasing  the  concentration  of  salts  in  the  outside  of  the 
nerve  and  setting  up  thereby  a  concentration  chain ,  since  the  non- 
electrolytes  .stimulate  nearly  or  quite  as  powerfully  in  such  solu- 
tions as  the  electrolytes.  This  stimulation  is  probably  due  to  the 
extraction  of  water  setting  up  a  definite  change  in  the  colloids  of 
the  nerve,  rendering  the  protoplasmic  hydrosol  unstable.  Many 
electrolytes  stimulate  in  solutions  which  are  so  dilute  as  not  to 
extract  water.  This  stimulation  is  due  to  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  solution.  All  anions  have  a  stimulating  action  ;  all  cations, 
a  depressing  action.  This  is  shown  by  the  facts  adduced,  as  well 
as  by  the  well-known  phenomena  of  electrical  stimulation,  in 
which  the  opposite  electrodes  have  opposite  actions.  The  ions 
are  minute,  freely  moving  electrodes  of  different  voltages.  The 
physiological  action  of  any  ion  depends :  ( i )  on  its  concentration  ; 
(2)  on  the  sign  of  its  electrical  charge  ;  (3)  on  its  electrical  sta- 
bility or  ionic  potential.  Its  action  is  also  modified  by  its  weight 
and  velocity  ;  the  faster  it  moves,  the  more  powerful  it  is;  the 
heavier  it  is,  the  less  powerful.  Physiological  action  is  hence  de- 
pendent upon  the  electrical  state  and  stability  of  the  ion  and  is 
independent  of  chemical  composition,  except  as  the  chemical  com- 
position may  influence  its  velocity  and  weight.     Whether  any 
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salt  stimulates  or  depresses,  depends  upon  the  relative  efficiency 
of  its  anion  and  cation.  If  the  anion  markedly  predomiDates  as 
in  hydroxideSi  the  salt  stimulates ;  if  the  cation  predominates, 
the  salt  depresses.  Numerical  values  for  the  different  ions  in  nor- 
mal concentrations  may  be  computed  from  the  following  formula: 


£  ^  solution  tension  at  normal  concentrations  ;  W  =^  equivalent 
weight;  V  ^  velocity.  The  stimulating  power  of  a  salt  may  be 
represented  as  the  ratio  of  the  anion  to  the  cation  as  follows  : 


.■.■[E,+  ?257,„g.    -Jw.x 


To  this  formula  corrections  must  be  made  for  speed  of  diffusion 
and  dissociation.  Certain  exceptions,  i.  e.,  caesium  and  fluorine, 
were  noted  but  not  explained.  Chemical  stimulation  is  thus 
shown  to  be  electrical  and  dependent  upon  the  electrical  charges 
of  the  ions.  Klectrical  stimulation  is  produced  by  modifying  the 
distribution  of  ions  in  the  nerve  and  thus  altering  their  concentra- 
tion, as  Nemst  suggested.  F.  P.  Underhili,. 

The  Formation  of  Toxic  Products  by  Vegetable  Enzymes.  By 

C.  A.  Browne,  Jr.  Scinue,  20,  179-181. — That  germicidal 
products  may  be  formed  in  sugar-cane  juice  by  enzymes  was 
shown  as  follows ;  Samples  of  the  raw  and  ripe  sterilized  juice 
from  sugar-cane  were  treated,  respectively,  with  o.z  per  cent, 
resorcin,  orcin,  pyrogallol,  and  hydroquinone  and  left  exposed 
to  the  air.  In  every  instance  the  sterilized  juices  began  to  fer- 
ment first ;  as  regards  the  raw  juices  those  treated  with  resorcin 
and  orcin  showed  the  least  resistance  to  fermentation,  and  those 
treated  with  pyrogallol  and  hyroquinone  the  greatest.  The  raw 
j  nice  treated  with  hydroquinone  turned  nearly  black  and  remained 
perfectly  preserved  for  many  weeks-  In  this  case,  the  toxic 
agent  was  no  doubt  quinone.  the  presence  of  which  was  plainly 
ndicated  by  the  odor.  In  the  oxidation  processes  which  take 
place  through  enzyme  action  when  the  tissues  of  green  plants 
are  cut  or  bruised,  a  quinone  body  may  be  formed,  or  perhaps, 
an  organic  peroxide  of  the  asymmetric  peracid  type  which  latter 
group  Freer  and  Novy  {Am.  C/iem,  J.,  37,  161-192)  have  demon- 
strated to  be  among  the  strongest  germicides  known. 

F.  P.  Underbill. 
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The  Effect  of  Radium  Rays  on  the  Colon  Badllus,  the  Diph- 
theria Bacillus  and  Veast.  By  S.  C.  Prescott.  Science,  ao, 
246-248. — The  growth  of  fresh  cultures  of  B.  colt,  B.  diphtheria 
or  Saccharomyces  cerevisia  is  not  inhibited  by  being  subjected 
to  the  rays  of  radium  (estimated  radioactivity  of  1,500,000  units) 
at  a  distance  of  one  centimeter  for  a  period  of  time  ranging  from 
twenty  to  ninety  minutes.  P.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  Quanase.  By  Walter  Jones  and  C.  L.  Partridge. 
Ztschr.  physiol.  Chem.,  42,  343-348. — When  pancreas  is  allowed 
to  autolyze,  under  antiseptic  precautions,  in  the  presence  of  rela- 
tively large  quantities  (1.3  grams)  of  quanine  hydrochloride  the 
latter  base  is  transformed  into  xanthine.  The  transforination  is 
effected  by  an  enzyme  contained  in  the  pancreas  which  the  authors 
have  called  "  quanase."  This  enzyme  is  not  trypsine,  since  very 
active  pancreas  powder  will  not  cause  the  transformation  of  qua- 
nine  into  xanthiue.  A  similar  enzyme  exists  in  the  thymus  and 
adrenal  glands,  but  is  not  present  in  the  spleen  {Zlschr.  physiol. 
Chem.,  41,  loi,  and  42,  201).  A  study  of  the  spleen  shows  that 
this  organ  contains  an  enzyme  capable  of  transforming  adenine 
into  hypoxantbine.  This  enzyme  has  been  called  "adenase."  It 
is  evident  that  the  products  (quanine,  adenine,  hypoxanthine, 
and  xanthine)  obtained  by  Kutscher  from  a  five  months'  autoly- 
sis of  pancreas  are  products  of  hydrolysis  rather  than  products  of 
autolysis.  F.  P.  Undeshill. 

On  Inulin.  By  Arthur  L.  Dean.  Am.  Chem.  J.,  32, 69-84. 
— Inulin  obtained  from  the  underground  storage  organs  of  Dahlia 
variabilis,  Heliantkus  iuberosus.  Lappa  minor.  Inula  /Selenium, 
Solidago,  shows  no  essential  differences.  Inulin  is  accompanied 
in  these  places  by  levulins,  resembling  inulin  in  composition  but 
differing  from  it  in  possessing  a  greater  degree  of  solubility  and  a 
lower  specific  rotation.  The  specific  rotation  of  inulin  was  found 
to  be  — 38.6°.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

On  the  Origin  and  Precursors  of  Urinary  Indlcan.  By 
Franz  P.  Underhill.  Am./.  Physiol.,  la,  176-184. — There- 
searches  of  Elliuger,  Scholz,  and  others  have  shown  that  there  is 
at  present  insufficient  evidence  in  support  of  the  theory  of  Blum- 
enthal  and  Rosenfeld  that  indican  may  arise  from  tissue  decom- 
position within  the  organism,  independent  of  the  putrefactive 
processes  of  the  intestine.  The  .structure  of  tryptophane  and  its 
relation  to  kynurenic  acid  have  been  shown  recently  by  Kllinger, 
and  the  work  of  Hopkiiis  and  Cole  has  demonstrated  that  the 
Adamkiewicz  reaction  of  proteids  is  attributable  to  the  presence  of 
the  tryptophane  group  in  the  latter.  Various  proteid  substances 
yield  this  reaction  with  different  degrees  of  intensity,  some  with 
negative  outcome — the  most  familiar  example  being  found  in  gela- 
tine.    If  gelatine  be  made  the  chief  nitrogenous  constituent  of  the 
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diet  of  a  d<^,  the  output  of  indican  is  much  smaller  than  when 
the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  meat  is  fed  (1.46- 
2.60  mg.  indigo  eliminated  on  a  gelatine  diet  against  13. 24-33.68 
mg.  on  a  meat  diet).  The  estimation  of  the  indigo  was  according 
to  the  method  of  Bllinger.  F.  P.  Undekhill. 

On  the  Toxicity  of  Some  Quinine  Derivatives.  By  Rbid 
Hunt.  Arch,  internal,  de  Pharmacodyn.  et  de  ThSrapie,  12, 
497-506. — Certain  compounds  pos.sess  a  double  bond  between  two 
carbon  atoms  and  at  the  same  time  are  extremely  toxic.  Thus 
neurine  is  twenty  times  as  toxic  as  choline,  and  allyl  alcohol  is 
fifty  times  more  poisouons  than  propyl  alcohol.  Quinine, 
CH.OCH.NC„H„N(OH)+CH=CH„  alsi)  has  such  a  combi- 
nation between  two  carbon  atoms.  The  present  experiments  were 
carried  out  with  a  view  of  determining  whether  it  was  possible  by 
eliminating  the  vinyl  radical  to  form  compounds  which  would  re- 
tain the  specific  action  of  quinine  upon  the  malaria  parasites,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  free  from  some  of  the  detrimental  effects  as- 
sociated with  the  quinine,  or  whether  some  of  these  derivatives 
might  not  have  an  action  upon  other  diseases,  caused  by  protozoa, 
similar  to  the  action  of  quinine  upon  malaria.  The  compounds 
studied  were  hydroquinine,  oxyhydroquinine.  and  hydrochlorqui- 
nine.  Cinchoqiiinine  was  also  employed.  This  substance  still 
contains  the  vinyl  group,  but  the  hydroxyl  group  has  been 
changed  to  a  ketone  group.  The  experiments  were  carried  out 
upon  mice,  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and  certain  infusoria.  The  sub- 
stances were  administered  either  subcutaneously  or  per  os.  From 
the  results  of  the  investigation  it  is  seen  that  the  vinyl  group  has 
only  a  slight  influence  upon  the  toxicity  of  the  quinine  molecule. 
In  certain  cases  where  the  vinyl  group  was  eliminated  the  toxicity 
of  the  compound  towards  mice,  rabbits,  and  guinea-pigs  was  a 
little  increased,  while  in  one  case  (hydrochlorquinine)  it  was  sig- 
nificantly reduced,  this  compound  being  hardly  half  as  toxic  as 
the  quinine.  For  the  infusoria  (hay  infusions)  hydroquinine  and 
oxyhydroquinine  are  less  toxic  than  the  quinine  itself,  but  the 
hydrochlorquinine  is  much  more  toxic.  Thus  the  addition  of  a 
chlorine  atom  decreases  the  toxicity  for  mammals  and  increases 
it  for  certain  protozoa — an  observation  which  may  prove  of  thera- 
peutic value.  F.  P.  Underhill. 

On  the  Toxicology  of  Som«  Nitriles  and  Their  Antidotes. 

By  Reid  Hunt.  Arck.  intemal.de Pharmacodyn.  etde  Thirapie, 
13,  447—496. — In  the  experiments  communicated  here  the  toxicity 
of  a  series  of  new  cyanogen  compounds  has  been  determined  upon 
white  mice.  The  nitriles  were  injected  subcutaneously,  dissolved 
in  water  or  alcohol.  A  second  series  was  made  in  which  the  an- 
tagonistic action  of  different  sulphur  compounds  has  been  studied. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  determination  of  the  toxicity  of 
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hydrocyanic  acid  was  made.  The  fatal  dose  of  this  substance 
was  found  to  be  0.05  mg.  per  gram  of  mouse.  The  fatal  dose 
of  acetonitrile  was  0.7  mg.  per  gram  of  auimal.  Death  usually 
occurs  only  after  several  hours,  even  with  large  doses.  If  a  hy- 
drogen atom  is  replaced  by  a  hydroxy!  group,  the  toxicity  of  the 
resulting  compound,  formaldehydecyanhydrin,  is  greater  than 
that  of  acetonitrile,  0.015  mg.  per  gram  of  animal  being  suffi- 
cient to  cause  death.  Chloralcyanhydrin  is  also  very  toxic,  0.023 
mg.  per  gram  of  mouse  giving  fatal  results.  Benzonitrile  causes 
death  in  doses  of  o.  iS  mg.  per  gram  of  animal.  If  a  CH,  group 
be  interposed  between  the  benzene  ring  and  the  CN  group,  the 
toxicity  of  the  cyanide  formed  is  0.032  mg.  per  gram  of  animal. 
The  fatal  dose  of  dietbylaminoacetonitrile  is  0.031  mg.  per  gram 
of  mouse.  The  toxicity  of  this  compound  is  greatly  decreased  by 
the  addition  of  an  iodomcthyl  group,  the  fatal  dose  of  diethylami- 
noacetonitriliodomelhylate  being  0.25  mg.  per  gram  of  animal. 
Diethylaminolactonitrile  has  a  toxicity  of  0.022  mg.  per  gram 
of  mouse,  while  that  of  diethytaminolactonitriliodomethylate 
is  fatal  in  doses  of  about  0.4  mg.  per  gram.  Phenylaminoaceto- 
nitrile  has  a  toxicity  of  0.055  mg.  per  gram  of  animal.  Ortho- 
aad  metatolylamtnoacetonitrile  are  fatal  in  doses  of  o.ogi  and 
o.  I  mg.  per  gram  respectively.  The  fatal  dose  of  diethylamino- 
pheny  lace  ton  ttrile  is  0.025  i^K-  P^''  Srani  and  that  of  piperido- 
acetonitrile  is  0.050  mg.  per  gram  of  animal.  Sodium  nitro-prus- 
side  is  fatal  in  doses  of  0.013  mg.  per  gram.  Experiments  were  also 
made  in  which  the  antagonistic  action  of  certain  sulphur  compounds 
was  determined.  The  poison  and  the  antagonistic  substance 
were  injected  simultaneously.  It  was  found  that  sodium  thiosul- 
phate  lessens  the  toxic  effects  of  the  various  nitriles  in  varying 
degrees.  Thialdine  in  alcohol  or  acetone  solutions  acts  similarly, 
although  the  alcohol  itself  has  a  certain  influence  in  this  direction. 
The  hydrochlorate  of  thialdine,  carbothialdine,  and  potassium 
xanthate  also  act  antagonistically  to  these  nitriles. 

F.  P.  Ukderhill. 

On  AgElutinatlon.  By  B.  H.  Buxton  and  V.  C  Vadghan, 
Jr.  J.  Med.  Research,  12  (New  Series  7),  1 15-145, — In  the 
present  paper,  attention  has  been  mainly  directed  toward  four 
points  of  interest,  namely,  variations  in  agglutin ability,  effect  of 
simultaneous  inoculations  with  different  species  of  bacteria,  effect 
of  heat  on  agglutinating  substances  of  the  serum,  and  effect  of  heat 
on  agglutinable  substances  of  the  bacilli.  .  Most  of  the  work  was 
done  upon  the  typhoid  bacillus.  The  general  conclusions  of  the 
work  may  he  summarized  as  follows  :  Typhoid  bacillus  varies 
much  in  its  agglutinability.  This  variability  may  be  diminished 
by  passage  through  auimals  without  affecting  the  agglutinogenic 
power.  In  estimating  the  agglutinating  value  of  the  serum  the 
agglutinable  value  of  the  bacilli   must  be  taken  into  account. 
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Simultaneous  inoculation  of  various  species  of  bacteria  gives  rise 
to  specific  agglutinins  for  each.  Agglutinins  may  be  changed  to 
agglutinoids  by  heating  for  thirty  minutes  at  65°-8o°  C. ;  above 
80°  the  agglutinoids  are  destroyed.  They  reach  their  maximum 
at  75°  C.  Agglutinums  are  split  oS  from  the  bacilli  in  broth  cul- 
tures and  freshly  made  emulsions  by  heating  to  7o''-ioo''  C.  with- 
out their  activity  being  affected ;  they  exist  as  free  receptors. 
With  formalized  emulsions,  heating  does  not  split  off  any  agglu- 
tinum ;  at  75°  C.  to  80°  C.  it  is  weakened,  and  at  100°  C.  is 
practically  destroyed,  A  small  proportion  of  the  agglutinums, 
however,  is  not  destroyed  or  split  off  by  heating  to  100°  C.  It 
may  be  that  these  resistant  aggSutinums  are  changed  to  agglu- 
tinumoids  on  heating.  It  is  probable  that  precipitins  are  iden- 
tical with  the  split-off  agglutinums  or  free  receptors. 

F,  P.  Underhill. 

On  the  Clotting  of  the  Blood  oi  Nephrectomlzed  Rabbits. 
By  S.  J,  Mhltzhr  and  William  Salant.  /.  Med.  Research, 
13  (New  Series  7),  63-69. — After  nephrectomy  in  rabbits  the 
clotting  of  the  blood  is  considerably  delayed.  The  limit  of  delay 
was  found  to  be  seventy-five  minutes,  and  seems  to  occur  about 
forty  to  fifty  hours  after  the  nephrectomy. 

F.  P.  Underbill. 

A  5tudy  on  the  Elimination  of  Strychnine  Into  ttie  Oastnw 
Intestinal  Canal  of  Nephrectomlzed  Rabbits.  By  William 
Salant.  /.  Med.  Research,  12,  (New  Series  7),  41-62. —The 
purpose  of  these  experiments  was  to  determine  whether  after  re- 
moval of  the  kidneys  rabbits  could  eliminate  strychnine  by  way 
of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  injections  were  made  one  or  two 
hours  after  nephrectomy  and  were  continued  at  intervals  of  one 
to  three  hours.  The  quantity  of  strychnine  injected  at  one  time 
varied  from  three  to  eight  minims  of  a  1  :  1000  solution. 
Some  rabbits  received  as  much  as  5.4  mg.  per  kilo.  The 
contents  of  the  various  sections  as  well  as  the  entire  gastro- 
intestinal canal  of  such  animals  yielded  no  trace  of  strychnine 
when  examined  by  the  Dragendorf,  Otto-Stas,  and  Haines 
method.  Strychnine  added  to  the  intestinal  contents  cannot  be 
detected  again.  Strychnine  added  to  the  brain,  liver,  urine, 
stomach,  or  small  intestine  could  be  detected.  The  conclusion  is 
drawn  that  vicarious  elimination  of  strychnine  into  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  of  nephrectomized  rabbits  is  either  slight  or  does 
not  occur  at  all.  F,  P.  Underhill. 

On  the  Secretion  of  Add  by  the  Kidney.  By  Arthur  R. 
COSHNY.  J.  Physiol.,  31,  188-204. — The  author  has  endeav- 
ored to  throw  light  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  renal  activity  in- 
volved in  the  secretion  of  the  acid  urine  from  the  alkaline  blood. 
The  general  plan  of  the  investigation  was  to  provoke  diuresis  by 
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the  injection  of  various  salts  and  sugar  into  the  blood,  and  then 
to  determine  the  conditions  in  diuresis  under  which  the  reaction 
of  the  urine  approximated  that  of  the  blood  or  nonnal  urine.  By 
this  means  it  was  hoped  that  the  change  in  reaction  during  diure- 
sis might  help  to  explain  the  normal  secretion  of  acid  by  the  kid- 
ney. The  experiments  were  performed  on  dogs  under  morphine- 
cblorotone  aneethesia.  Cannulae  were  inserted  in  the  ureters 
and  in  order  to  compare  the  reaction  in  diuresis  of  different  de- 
grees, under  the  same  conditions  as  regards  the  blood,  the  amount 
of  urine  on  one  side  was  limited  by  inserting  a  resistance  to  the 
flow  along  one  ureter  (for  method  see  J.  Physiol.,  28,  431),  Be- 
sides determining  the  acidity  by  (N/io  potassium  hydroxide  and 
phenol phthalein,  and  litmus)  determinations  were  made  of  the 
chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  carbonates,  and  sugar.  The 
salts  examined  were  the  chloride,  bromide,  nitrate,  sulphate,  mal- 
ate,  and  tartrate  of  sodium  with  which  may  be  associated  glucose, 
which  gave  similar  results.  These  were  injected  in  large  amounts 
(30Q-500CC.)  and  in  concentrated  solutions — normal  solutions  of 
the  chloride  and  sulphate,  and  10  percent,  solutions  of  theothers. 
These  salts  induce  a  diuresis  in  which  the  urine  is  almost  neutral 
to  phenolphthalein  and  may  be  distinctly  al]caline  to  litmus.  In 
a  second  series  of  experiments  when  sodium  phosphate  ( Na,HPO,) 
was  injected  alone  or  with  glucose  or  sodium  chloride  the  urine 
on  the  unobstructed  side  was  strongly  acid  to  phenolphthalein 
and  the  quantity  of  potassium  hydroxide  necessary  to  neutralize 
it  was  comparable  to  that  required  by  normal  dog's  urine.  On 
the  obstructed  side  the  acid  character  was  much  more  pronounced. 
The  results  of  the  investigation  indicate  that  the  essential  factors 
in  the  secretion  of  acid  urine  are  the  presence  of  certain  salts,  no- 
tably the  phosphates,  in  sufficient  amount,  and  a  sufficient  ab- 
sorption by  the  renal  tubules,  this  condition  being  also  satisfied 
by  the  phosphates  but  not  by  carbonates  or  borates, 

F.  P.  Undbrhill, 

Studies  on  the  Tuberculin  Reaction.  By  E,  L.  Tkddbau, 
E.  R.  Baldwin  and  H,  M.  Kinghokn,  /,  Med.  Research,  12 
(New  Series  7),  169-1 71, — The  injection  of  tubercle  bacilli  into  the 
cornea  of  the  eye  of  rabbits,  followed  by  the  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  tuberculin,  shows  that  no  spread  of  the  disease  in  the 
cornea  could  be  observed.  Extirpation  of  a  tuberculous  focus  in 
the  eye  was  followed  by  loss  of  reaction -susceptibility  in  the  one 
rabbit  in  which  the  operation  was  successful.  It  is  indicated  that 
specific  tubercles  are  necessary  to  a  local  tuberculin  reaction. 
When  capsules  containing  tubercle  bacilli  are  introduced  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  no  signs  of  local  reactions  could  be  found  about 
the  capsules.  The  temperature  elevations  gave  no  certain  evi- 
dence of  susceptibility  to  tuberculin  resulting  from  the  presence 
of  the  bacilli  in  the  capsules.     Temperature  and  local  reactions 
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may  occasionally  result  from  the  injection  of  trypsin,  peptone, 
and  sodium  cinnamate.  Atropine  produced  no  reaction  in  moderate 
doses.  The  direct  action  of  trypsin  upon  tuberculous  abscesses 
failed  to  produce  reactions,  and  thus  does  not  favor  the  enzyme 
theory  of  the  tuberculin  reaction.  An  attempt  was  made  to  deter- 
mine what  constituent  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  induces  reaction-sus- 
ceptibility in  the  animal.  Two  methods  were  tried  in  the  attempt  to 
remove  the  reaction-susceptibility;  first,  by  the  injection  of  bacilli 
previously  exhausted  in  the  preparation  of  the  tuberculin  and  by 
boiling  in  water,  and  second,  by  injection  of  bacilli  thorougfhly 
extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  results  were  not  positive, 
as  the  bacilli  probably  still  retained  enough  active  substance  to 
produce  susceptibility.  The  nuclein  substance  of  the  bacilli  was 
more  abundant  in  the  fat-extracted  bacilli,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  nuclein  may  produce  reaction-susceptibility  independ- 
ently of  the  fat.  F.  P,  ITndebhill. 

On    the    Biological   Relationship    of    Protelds.     By   F.   A. 

LBVBNB.  /.  Med.  Research,  13  (New  Series  7),  194-204. — It 
was  the  object  of  this  research  to  establish  the  degree  of  specificity 
of  precipitating  serum  in  order,  if  possible,  to  establish  a  biologic^ 
relationship  between  proteids.  The  individual  substances  used 
were  casein,  milk-albumin,  beef  serum-albumin,  beef  serum- 
globulin,  hog  serum,  albumin  and  globulin,  egg  albumin,  egg 
globulin  of  the  duck  and  of  the  hen ;  milk,  serum,  white  of  the 
egg  and  yolk  of  the  egg.  The  animals  employed  for  the  pur3x>5e 
of  injection  were  rabbits,  and  they  received  from  six  to  eight  in- 
jections with  intervals  of  two  days.  The  first  injections  were 
given  subcutaneously,  the  last  three  interperitoneally,  and  the 
solutions  contained  about  2  per  cent,  of  proteid.  The  injections 
were  begun  with  5  cc.,  and  were  gradually  increased  to  10  cc.  of 
the  respective  solutions.  The  serum  of  the  animals  that  had  re- 
ceived injections  of  milk  formed  precipitates  with  proteids  of  dif- 
ferent tissues  of  the  beef,  as  well  as  with  milk  and  blood  serum, 
but  did  not  precipitate  any  of  the  proteids  of  the  fowl.  The 
serum  of  the  animals  that  had  received  milk  albumin  injections 
acted  in  the  same  manner.  No  marked  precipitate  was  formed 
with  serum  globulin  or  with  paramysinogen.  The  precipitating 
power  of  the  serum  of  animals  that  had  received  injections  of 
casein  was  more  limited,  as  it  formed  precipitates  only  with  the 
proteids  of  the  milk,  as  well  as  with  entire  milk.  The  serum  of 
animals  that  had  received  injections  of  the  white  of  the  egg,  and 
of  egg  globulin  formed  precipitates  with  the  different  proteids  of 
the  fowl  and  with  none  of  the  tissues  of  the  beef.  It  thus  seems 
that  proteids  of  different  species  are  distinct  in  their  biolc^ical 
action  on  a  living  organism  ;  that  different  proteids  of  the  same 
animal,  or  of  animals  of  the  same  species,  have  a  certain  degree 
of  similarity  in  their  biological  behavior.     The  serum  of  animals 
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that  had  received  injectious  of  proto-albumose  also  gave  precipi- 
tates with  deuteroalbumose  and  likewise  the  serum  of  animals 
that  had  received  injections  of  deutero-albumose  formed  precipi- 
tates with  both  proto-  and  deutero-atbumose. 

F.  P.  XIkdebhill. 

On  the  Production  of  Hemolytic  Serum  by  Injecting  Aolmals 
with  Different  Constituents  of  Erythrocytea.  By  P.  A,  Lb- 
VENE.  /.  Med.  Research,  13  (New  Series  7),  190-194, — The  in- 
jection of  different  constituents  (extracts  containing  chiefly  min- 
eral salts,  pnre  hemoglobin,  ethereal-alcohol  extracts,  proteids 
of  the  stromata  soluble  in  different  salt  solutions,  and  an  extract 
of  the  erythrocytes  in  one-half  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium  bicar- 
bonate) of  the  erythrocytes  of  dog's  blood  into  rabbits  fails  to 
cause  the  serum  of  the  latter  to  assume  hemolytic  properties  with 
the  exception  of  the  sodium  bicarbonate  extract.  With  this  ex- 
tract the  serum  of  animals  that  had  received  injections  (about  five 
injections  of  10  cc.  each)  immediately  showed  some  hemolytic 
power.  If  the  injections  were  continued  with  intervals  of  two 
days  until  their  total  number  reached  ten,  the  serum  acquired  a 
strong  hemolytic  power ;  no  perceptible,  agglutinating  power, 
however,  was  acquired.  If  erythrocytes  are  digested  with  tryp- 
sin for  twenty-four  hours,  the  injection  of  the  filtrate  obtained 
after  neutralization  produces  a  serum  having  hemolytic  power  in 
approximately  the  same  degree  as  the  serum  of  animals  injected 
with  sodium  bicarbonate  extract  of  the  erythrocytes,  while  the 
animals  injected  with  the  pepsin -digested  erythrocytes  develop  in 
their  serum  a  much  lower  degree  of  hemolytic  power  ;  nor  was 
sny  agglutinating  power  observed  iu  the  serum  of  these  animals. 
F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

Effect  of  Bacillus  /lycoidcs  xlii  on  Lxtcal  Tuberculosis.  By 
H.  M.  KiNGHORN.  /.  Med.  Research,  I3  (New  Series  7),  249- 
251.— Subcutaneous  injections  of  bacillus  raycoides  xtii  do  not 
show  any  beneficial  infiuence  on  the  local  tuberculosis  of  the  rab- 
bit's eye.  Subcutaneous  injections  do  not  produce  any  local  re- 
action on  the  tuberculous  eyes  of  rabbits.  Moderate  fever  reac- 
tions always  follow  the  injections.  The  blood  serum  of  rabbits 
treated  by  it  did  not  agglutinate  Koch's  test  emulsion  of  tubercle 
bacilli,  and  this  would  indicate  an  absence  of  specific  action  on  the 
tubercle  bacilli.  The  blood  serum  of  rabbits  treated  with  my- 
coides  xiii  bacilli,  agglutinated  an  emulsion  of  these  bacilli  in  high 
dilutions.  F.  P.  Underhii,!,. 

Antl-tubereulln  or  Tuberculln-preclpitln  Serums.  By  H. 
R.  Baldwin,  /,  Med.  Research,  13  (New  Series  7),  235-343. — 
Specific  precipitin  serums  (rabbit)  for  tubercle  bacillus  extract 
(five-tenths  of  i  per  cent,  sodium  bicarbonate)  or  solutions  of 
tuberculin  (made  according  to  Koch's  method  of  alcohol  precij^- 
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tation)  precipitate  a  small  proportioa  of  reacting  substance  from 
such  solutions.  lucreasing  the  amount  of  serum  to  a  great  excess 
fails  to  increase  the  amount  of  precipitate  from  the  same  amount 
of  tuberculin.  The  precipitate  was  insoluble  in  all  proportions 
of  neutral  saline  solutions.  Suspensions  of  the  precipitate  did 
not  cause  local  reactions,  and  generally  failed  to  produce  fever  ia 
tuberculous  rabbits.  The  precipitate  was  soluble  in  weak  sodium 
hydroxide  and  proved  capable  of  producing  both  temperature  and 
local  reactions  when  in  solution.  The  weakening  of  reacting^ 
power  produced  by  these  serums  was  not  appreciable  in  the  ex- 
periments because  enough  tuberculin  always  remained  in  the 
serum -tuberculin  mixtures  to  produce  reactions  after  the  precipi- 
tate was  removed  ;  moreover,  rabbits  are  not  suited  to  such  tests, 
owing  to  their  variable  temperature.  F,  P.  Underhill. 

On  the  Blo-clwmlstry  ol  the  Bacillus  Tuberculosis.  (Second 
Communication).  By  P.  A.  Lbvbnh.  /.  Med.  Research,  12 
(New  Series  7),  250-259. — Pulverized  badlli,  treated  with  alcohol 
and  benzene,  afford  an  extract  from  which  there  separates,  on 
standing,  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which,  after  puriScation  and 
drying,  is  obtained  as  a  white  solid  mass  having  a  wax -like  appear- 
ance. It  has  a  composition  of  Ci,H„0,  and  melts  at  ss^-fic"  C. 
The  molecular  weight  was  not  determined,  and  its  chemical 
nature  remains  unknown.  It  can  not  be  saponified  by  any  known 
means  of  saponification.  Attempts  were  made  to  saponify  it  by 
the  serum  of  normal  rabbits,  and  of  the  rabbits  that  bad  received 
subcutaneous  injections  of  the  waxy  substance,  but  with  negative 
outcome  for  the  lipolytic  action  of  the  rabbit's  serum  had  no  in- 
fluence on  the  fat  of  the  tubercle  bacilli.  An  analysis  of  the 
nucleic  acid  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  the  usual  methods  of  the 
author  shows  that  this  nucleic  acid  is  composed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  present  in  the  animal  cell.  Thymine,  uracil  and 
probably  cytosine,  were  isolated  among  the  decomposition  prod- 
ucts. F.  P.  Undsrhiu.* 

On  the  Anti-Heniidytlc  Action  of  Some  Cell  and  Tissue  Con- 
stituents.'  By  P.  A.  Lbvene  and  E.  R.  Baldwin.  /.  Med. 
Research,  12  (New  Series  7),  205-213. — Rabbits'  serum  digested 
with  large  quantities  of  tubercle  bacilli  from  human  source,  dead 
or  alive,  does  not  lose  its  hemolytic  power  entirely,  provided  it  is 
digested  for  less  than  an  hour  ;  if  digested  more  than  an  hour  it  is 
rendered  inactive,  but  only  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  bacilli  is 
added.  Attenuated  cultures  of  tubercle  bacilli,  dead  or  alive, 
showed  no  difference  of  action.  In  experiments  with  virulent 
cultures  (generally  grown  from  four  to  five  days)  it  was  observed 
that  the  inhibitory  power  of  the  dead  and  living  micro-organisms 
differed  markedly.  Thus  rabbit  serum  digested  with  dead,  viru- 
lent bacilli  had  no  lytic  power  for  the  erythrocytes  of  the  guinea- 
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pig  while  the  same  quantity  of  the  serum  treated  with  living  mi- 
cro-organisms was  still  lytic  for  the  erythrocytes,  though  not  in 
the  same  degree  as  normal,  untreated  serum.  These  results 
were  obtained  only  when  the  time  of  digestion  did  not  ex- 
ceed one  hour.  The  author  offers  the  suggestion  that  the  inhibi- 
tory action  of  a  cell  on  the  lytic  power  of  a  serum  is  due  to  the 
action  of  some  chemical  substances  normally  composing  the  cell — 
some  constituents  readily  soluble  in  the  body  liquids.  In  order  to 
test  the  validity  of  this  assumption  various  tissue  constituents 
were  allowed  to  act  on  rabbit  serum,  and  the  hemolytic  power  of 
the  latter  tested  for  the  erythrocytes  of  the  guinea-pig.  The  sub- 
stances employed  were  liver  glycogen,  glycogen  of  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  a  polysaccharose  of  the  spleen,  white  of  the  egg,  an  ex- 
tract of  tubercle  bacilli  in  five-tenths  of  i  per  cent,  sodium  bicar- 
bonate (the  extract  contained  no  bacilli),  a  sodium  salt  of  pancreas 
nucleic  acid,  a  sodium  salt  of  tuberculiuic  acid,  proto-albumose, 
pFOto-gelatose,  and  a  coagulable  paranucleic  acid.  A  serum  di- 
gested for  about  two  hours  with  any  of  these  products  entirely 
loses  its  hemolytic  power.  They  do  not  all  possess  the  same  de- 
gree of  inhibitory  power.  With  respect  to  the  mechanism  of  the 
inhibitory  power  of  the  cell  constituents  it  has  apparently  to  do 
with  the  complement  for  the  most  part.  Digestion  with  tissue 
constituents  has  no  effect  on  the  agglutinating  power  of  a  hemo- 
lytic serum.  F.  P.  Undbrhii,!.. 

On  the  Intermediary  rietabollsm  of  the  Purin  Bodies  :  The 
Production  of  Allantotn  In  the  Animal  Body.  By  Lapavbtte 
B.  Mendbl  and  Bknjamin  White.  Am.  J.  Physiol.,  I3,  85- 
91. — The  intravenous  injection  of  uric  acid  (urates)  in  the  cat 
and  dog,  like  the  injection  of  nucleic  acid  salts,  gives  rise  to 
an  excretion  of  allantoin  in  the  urine.  This  result  was  more 
constantly  observed  when  the  uric  acid  was  introduced  in  the 
portal  vein  than  when  it  was  injected  directly  into  a  peripheral 
vein.  In  control  trials  (with  lithium  chloride)  the  findings  were 
either  negative  or  else  far  less  pronounced  than  those  noted  after 
the  injection  of  uric  acid.  The  observations  after  the  injections 
into  the  rabbit  were  negative  with  regard  to  allantoin  excretion, 
as  were  feeding  experiments  with  purin  bodies.  The  excretion 
(and  probably  the  formation)  of  allantoin  is  markedly  interfered 
with  by  certain  drugs.  Dogs  subjected  to  sulphonal  intoxication 
excrete  considerably  less  allantoin  after  urate  injections  than 
more  normal  animals  do.  In  the  deranged  condition  induced  by 
sulphonal,  the  canine  organism  furnishes  only  a  slight  output,  if 
any,  of  allantoin  after  the  injection  of  nucleins  which  yield  a  large 
quantity  in  healthy  dogs.  Thus,  further  evidence  is  afforded  of 
the  probable  genetic  relation  of  the  liver  to  allantoin. 

F.  P.  Undbrhiu,. 
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The  Relation  of  Mass  Action  and  Physical  Affinity  to  Tox- 
icity, with  Incidental  Discussion  as  to  How  Far  Electrolytic 
Dissociation  Hay  Be  Involved.  By  J,  B,  Dandbno.  Am.  J. 
Sci.,  17,  437-459. — The  solutions  used  in  the  present  research 
were  aqjd,  base  and  toxic  salt,  and  the  seedlings  employed  were 
Zea  mais  (common  field  com),  Pisum  sativum  (small  field  pea),. 
and  Lupinus  albus  (white  lupine).  The  question  of  the  death  of 
the  seedlings  was  decided  by  placing  the  seedling  in  water  after 
it  had  stood  twenty-four  hours  in  the  solution  whose  toxicity  was 
being  tested.  If  the  seedling  grew,  it  was  considered  living. 
From  the  results  of  the  investigation  it  is  clear  that  the  quantity 
of  the  solution  bears  certain  relations  to  toxic  action.  The  rate 
of  diffusion  also  plays  a  significant  part.  The  effect  of  the  quan- 
tity of  the  toxic  solution  (hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid)  is 
evident  when  it  is  shown  that  if  a  gram-equivalent  solution  be 
diluted  to  N'/io24  and  divided  into  quantities  of  1  cc.  each  and  a 
seedling  placed  in  each  they  would  all  grow  :  but  if  divided  into 
quantities  of  2^  cc.  each  and  a  seedling  placed  tn  each  they 
would  all  die.  Similar  results  were  obtained  for  all  the  com- 
pounds and  seedlings,  the  concentration  causing  death,  depending' 
upon  the  quantity  employed.  Non-chemical  bodies,  such  as  sand,, 
retard  very  materially  the  toxic  action  of  a  solution  in  bringing 
about  death  to  a  seedling.  The  action  upon  the  seedling  is  very 
probably  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  toxic  effect  of  carbon  dioxide 
is  very  low,  killing  the  radical  of  the  pea  at  N/343  but  not  the 
corn  nor  the  lupine  in  any  concentration  which  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  (N/r?!).  F.  P.  Undbrhill. 

On  the  Fate  of  Potassium  riyronate  in  the  Animal  Organism 
and  Its  Hydrolysis  by  the  Ferments  of  the  Liver.     By  J.  W. 

Kastlb  and  Eloisb  Cheslby  McCaw.  Am.  Chem.  J.,  32, 
373. — Since  the  tissue  and  aqueous  extract  of  nearly  every  plant 
examined  possess  the  power  to  hydrolyze  amygdalin,  whereas 
myrosin  is  confined  to  relatively  few  plants,  it  seemed  of  interest 
to  test  whether  potassium  myronate  could  be  hydrolyzed  in  the 
animal  body.  This  is  of  more  interest  as  it  is  known  that  the 
animal  body  possesses  an  emulsin.  Potassium  myronate,  when 
injected  subcutaneously  into  rabbits  in  doses  of  0.5  gram  per  kilo, 
is  without  toxic  effect  and  passes  into  the  urine  for  the  most  part 
unchanged.  This  is  in  harmony  with  the  behavior  of  nearly  all 
the  other  complex  carbohydrates  and  glucosides  in  that  they  are 
not  directly  assimilable  from  the  blood.  Given  per  os  (0.5  gram 
per  kilo)  potassium  myronate  causes  lethargy  and  loss  of  weight, 
but  the  glucoside  is  hydrolyzed  as  is  evidenced  by  the  failure  to 
find  any  potassium  myronate  in  the  urine.  It  would  seem  then 
that  the  glucoside  is  assimilated  when  taken  by  the  mouth.  Ex- 
tracts of  the  liver  (hog,  beef,  dog,  cat,  hen,  rat,  mouse,  sheep, 
frog)  in  contact  with  potassium  myronate  also  have  the  power  to 
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cause  this  hydrolysis.  Uver  of  the  fish  does  not  have  this  power. 
Neither  do  any  other  organs  examined  (pancreas,  muscle,  spleen, 
kidney,  lung.mucousmembraneofthesmall  intestine  of  the  dog). 
It  is  probable  that  the  hydrolysis  of  this  glucoside  takes  place 
in  two  stages,  the  first  of  which  results  in  the  splitting-off  of 
glucose,  the  second  in  the  further  breaking-down  of  the'residue 
into  oil  of  mustard  and  potassium  acid  sulphate. 

F.  P.  Undbrhill. 


PHARMACEUTICAL  CHE/IISTRV. 
Acetic  Add  Extracts.  By  A.  R.  Dohme.  Pharm.  Rev.,  la, 
345, — A  cheaper  solvent  than  alcohol  for  fluid  and  solid  extracts 
has  been  sought  for  some  years.  For  this  purpose  some  manu- 
facturers have  advocated  the  use  of  acetic  acid.  In  addition  to 
its  high  price,  alcohol  is  objected  to  because  of  the  undesirability 
of  administering  it  in  certain  diseases.  The  principal  difference 
between  acetic  acid  and  alcohol  is  that  the  acid  does  not  extract 
fats  and  oils,  and  the  alcohol  does  not  extract  gums,  starches, 
pectins,  and  similar  bodies.  Alcohol  extracts  the  active  princi- 
ples of  all  drugs,  which  assertion  cannot  be  made  for  acetic  acid. 
While  the  latter  leaves  the  oil  in  the  marc,  it  does  remove  large 
amounts  of  extractive  matters,  loading  the  fluid  preparation  with 
inert  matter,  makes  a  syrupy,  dense  liquid,  less  palatable  and 
more  liable  to  occasion  incompatibilities  when  mixed  with  other 
liquids.  The  inert  extractive  matters  can  be  precipitated  and 
separated  from  the  acetic  acid  extract  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
This  adds  to  the  expense  for  both  labor  and  material,  so  why  not 
use  alcohol  as  menstruum  in  the  first  place?  The  acetic  acid 
menstruum  being  largely  water,  causes  the  drug  to  swell  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  process  of  percolation. 
A  number  of  laboratory  experiments  are  cited  by  which  it  is 
sought  to  prove  that  the  active  principles  of  certain  drugs  are 
hydrolyzed  or  decomposed  by  the  acetic  acid.     W.  H.  Bloue. 

Determination  of  Codeine  In  Opium.  By  C.  K.  Caspari. 
Pharm.  Rev.,  33,  34S. — Until  1903  no  method  for  the  quantitative 
determination  of  codeine  in  opium  was  published.  The  various 
reference  books  state  that  opium  contains  from  0.2  to  0.6  per 
cent,  of  this  alkaloid,  which  statement  appears  to  have  originated 
with  manufacturers  of  codeine  and  is  the  percentage  obtained  by 
them  on  a  large  scale.  As  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  all 
of  the  alkaloid  present,  these  figures  are,  perhaps,  not  entirely 
correct.  In  1903  Van  der  Wielen  published  a  method  for  thede- 
termination  of  codeine  and  narcotine.  For  the  estimation  of  the 
former  he  uses  but  3  grams  of  opium,  later  extracts  with  a  quan- 
tity of  ether  of  which  he  finally  takes  an  aliquot  portion.     In 
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three  samples  ofopiumbe  foundrespectively,  i.oS,  i.29,andi.5r 
per  cent,  of  codeine.  The  author  proposes  another  method,  more 
lengthy  and  complicated  than  Van  der  Wielen's.  He  operates 
upon  50  grams  of  drug,  extracting  it  with  water,  evaporating 
this  extract  to  350  cc.  and  precipitating  the  meconic  acid  and  resin 
with  barium  acetate,  which  process,  after  filtering,  is  repeated 
until  the  reagent  no  longer  causes  precipitation.  An  excess  of 
sodium  hydroxide  is  added  to  the  solution,  which  precipitates 
thebaine,  narcotine,  and  papaverine.  The  filtrate  is  made  acid 
and  evaporated.  Ammonia  is  then  added  in  excess,  causing  the 
precipitation  of  most  of  the  morphine,  the  remainder  being  sepa- 
rated by  a  second  similar  treatment.  The  alkaline  solution  is 
then  extracted  with  benzene,  which  removes  the  codeine  but  not 
narcotine,  and  the  solvent  evaporated.  As  the  residue  was 
colored  and  not  crystalline,  the  alkaloid  was  determined  by  titra- 
tion. Two  estimations  with  the  same  sample  of  opium  yielded 
1,12  and  1.33  per  cent,  of  codeine.  W.  H,  Blohb. 

Some  Green  Preparations.  By  M.  I.  Wilbert.  The  Pharm. 
Era,  3a,  320. — Many  people  judge  the  quality  or  strength  of  a 
preparation  by  its  general  appearance  and  color.  For  this  reason 
many  preparations  are  colored  to  suggest  some  desirable  quality 
to  the  credulous.  Of  the  various  colors  used,  green  is  the  most 
desirable  in  certain  cases,  and  chlorophyll  the  least  objectionable 
of  the  coloring-agents,  though  expensive  and  not  always  availa- 
ble. Although  not  generally  known,  the  seed  coat  and  outer 
hull  of  the  hemp  seed  yield  to  strong  alcohol  a  considerable 
amount  of  green  coloring- matter.  A  stock  tincture  may  be  made 
by  macerating  25  parts  of  ground  hemp  seed  with  an  equal 
amount  of  strong  alcohol,  then  transferring  to  a  percolator  and 
extracting  with  more  alcohol  until  100  parts  of  tincture  are  ob- 
tained. This  intensely  green  solution  may  be  used  for  coloring 
alcoholic  solutions,  essential  oils  and  soap  solutions.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  tincture  is  shown  by  formulas  for  an  oleated  methyl 
salicylate,  liniments,  soap  and  elixirs,  all  of  which  may  be  colored 
green  with  this  preparation.  W.  H.  Blohb. 

Volumetric  Estimation  of  Phenol.  By  F.  X.  Moerk.  Am. 
J.  Pharm.,  76,  475. — When  estimating  phenol  in  the  usual  way, 
by  the  action  of  bromine  upon  carbolic  acid  in  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  potassium  iodide  and  then 
titrating  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  the  tribromphenol  formed 
interferes  to  some  extent  with  the  end  reaction,  especially  if  the 
phenol  be  old.  This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  adding  about 
I  cc.  of  chloroform,  which  dissolves  the  tribromphenol,  after  most 
of  the  color  has  been  discharged  by  the  thiosulphate. 

Starch  indicator  deteriorates  very  rapidly.  This  may  be  pre- 
vented by  adding  to  a  liter  of  the  solution  prepared  in  the  usual 
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way,  2  cc.  of  oil  of  cassia  and  mixing  thoroughly.  The  oil  has 
not  been  found  to  be  objectionable  so  far  in  either  qualitative  or 
quantitative  work.  W.  H.  Bi^HB. 

Improved  Process  for  Solution  of  nair°«sliini  Citrate.     By 

E.  Brdnor.  Merck's  Rep.,  13,  291. — The  suggested  improve- 
ment lies  in  the  preparation  of  a  concentrated  stock  solution  of 
magnesium  citrate,  which  wilt  remain  unaltered  for  a  month  or 
more,  if  kept  upon  ice  and  in  completely  filled  and  sterile  bottles. 
When  it  is  desired  to  dispense  a  bottle  of  the  solution,  take  90 
cc.  of  the  concentrated  preparation,  add  60  cc.  of  syrup  and  then 
a  sufBcient  quantity  of  cold  carbonated  water  from  the  soda 
fountain  to  make  360  cc.  The  use  of  carbonated  water  does  away 
with  the  potassium  bicarbonate  as  well  as  with  an  equivalent 
amount  of  citric  acid,  and  is  said  to  yield  a  more  palatable  prepa- 
ration. W.  H.  Blome. 

Nitroglycerin  and  Its  Assay.  By  F.  W.  Moorb  and  L.  E. 
Saykb.  The  Drug.  Circ,  48,  218. — Nitroglycerin  in  the  form 
of  its  spirit  is  a  very  active  preparation,  and  as  assay  methods  for 
most  of  the  more  active  drugs  and  preparations  are  being  de- 
manded, we  ought  to  have  a  simple  and  rapid  method  for  the  es- 
timation of  this  article.  Many  processes  have  been  suggested, 
one  of  which  consists  in  converting  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia, 
distilling  this  into  a  volumetric  acid  solution  and  calculating  the 
amount  of  nitroglycerin  from  the  amount  of  ammonia  formed. 
The  results  obtained  by  the  authors,  according  to  this  method, 
were  too  high.  The  simplest  method,  which  yielded  at  the  same 
time  the  most  satisfactory  results,  is  that  suggested  by  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  Rice,  and  depends  upon  the  saponification  of  the 
nitroglycerin  by  means  of  alcoholic  potash  of  known  strength, 
and  upon  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  nitroglycerin  present 
from  the  amount  of  alkali  required.  Three  molecules  of  the 
latter  are  required  to  decompose  one  molecule  of  nitroglycerin, 
according  to  the  equation :  C,H,(NO,),  +  3K0H  =  3C,H,C0H),  + 
3KNO,.  Therefore,  each  cc.  of  decinormal  potassium  hydroxide 
solution  is  equivalent  to  0.00755  gram  of  nitroglycerin. 

The  following  is  given  as  a  delicate  qualitative  test  for  nitro- 
glycerin :  Extract  the  liquid  with  ether  or  chloroform,  add  two  or 
three  drops  of  aniline  on  a  watch-glass  and  evaporate.  Then  add 
a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  purple  colora- 
tion, changing  to  dark  green  on  dilution  with  water,  will  appear, 
if  nitroglycerin  be  present.  This  test  will  reveal  the  presence 
of  Viow  of  a  grain.  W,  H.  BtxmJt. 

Some  Drug  Adulterations.  By  Adulteration  Com.  Mick. 
Stale  Pharm.  Assn.  By  J.  O.  Schlottbrbeck,  Chairman.'  The 
Drug.  O'rc.,  48,  221. — Because  of  the  scarcity  of  hydrastis,  the 
price  has  nearly  trebled,  and  this  has  disposed  some  to  partially 
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or  completely  exhaust  the  rhizome  of  hydrastine.  Of  twenty 
samples  assayed,  the  poorestcontamedo.64  per  cent,  and  the  best 
3.44  per  cent.,  nine  samples  yielded  less  than  2  per  cent.,  eleven 
samples  yielded  between  2  and  3  per  cent.,  and  two  samples 
yielded  over  3  per  cent,  of  hydrastine. 

It  is  frequently  stated  that  commercial  powdered  cubeb  berries 
have  been  deprived  of  their  oleo-resin.  The  ten  samples  examined 
contained  from  19.38  per  cent,  to  25.0  per  cent,  of  oleo-resia,  the 
average  being  21.73  P^r  cent.  Thirty-nine  samples  of  powdered 
and  ground  elm  bark  were  obtained  from  as  many  different  sources 
and  examined  microscopically  for  adulterants,  and  according  to 
Behringer's  test,  for  mucilage.  The  latter  consists  in  shaking  ten 
grains  of  powdered  bark  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  water.  If  the 
bark  be  a  good  one,  a  mucilage  of  such  consistency  will  be  formed 
that  it  will  scarcely  flow.  Sixteen  of  these  samples  contained 
some  starch,  some  in  small  quantity  while  others  were  grossly 
adulterated  with  wheat  and.  rye  starch  and  even  with  wheat 
sweepings  or  middlings.  Ten  of  the  samples  yielded  little  or  no 
mucilage,  while  a  number  of  others  gave  a  very  thin  one,  scarcely 
sufficient  to  suspend  the  fibers  of  the  drug.  The  latter  condition 
may  be  due  to  the  collection  of  the  bark  at  improper  seasons. 

Two  samples  each  of  tincture  of  iodine,  spirit  of  camphor,  and 
tincture  of  arnica  had  wood  alcohol  only  as  solvent.  Several 
samples  of  glycerin  were  examined  and  found  to  be  above  suspi- 
cion. One  sample  out  of  six  of  lycopodium  was  loaded  with  po- 
tato starch.  Two  samples  of  unsweetened  chocolate  contained 
about  15  per  cent,  of  wheat  middlings.  Nine  samples  of  balsam 
of  copaiba  out  of  forty-six  were  adulterated  with  gurjun  balsam. 
Several  samples  of  cannabis  indica  were  found  to  be  without 
physiological  action.  W.  H.  Blomb. 


5ANITARY  CHEMI5TRY. 
A  Decision  Concerning  the  Qlover  Sewage  Disposal  Patent. 

Eng.  Record,  50,  401-403. — The  American  Sewage  Disposal  Com- 
pany claimed  to  hold  patents  that  covered  the  use  of  any  form 
of-eeptic  tank  in  the  disposal  of  sewage,  and  in  1903  brought  suit 
against  the  City  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  for  using  tanks  in  which 
the  so-called  septic  action  took  place.  The  decision  of  the  court 
is  in  favor  of  the  City  of  Pawtucket.  The  opinion  given  by  the 
court  is  very  clear  and  emphatic,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
sentences  ;  "  The  evidence  upon  which  the  complainant  relies  to 
show  that  Glover  made  the  important  discovery  that  the  solids 
of  sludge  could  be  disposed  of,  through  liquefaction,  is  far  from 
satisfactory  or  convincing.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  com- 
plainant has  failed  to  show  that  Glover  had  any  such  knowledge 
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of  the  necessary  conditions  for  producing  a  true  septic  action  as 
entitled  him  to  be  called  a  pioDeer  in  that  branch  of  the  modern 
art  of  sewage  disposal  which  intentionally  employs  putrefactive 
action  as  an  agent  in  the  disposition  of  sludge. "  "In  my  opinion, 
the  patent  does  not,  either  directly  or  by  fair  implication,  describe 
or  claim  the  combination  of  putrefactive  and  oxidizing  processes, 
Dor  the  use  of  putrefactive  action  to  reduce  sludge ;  nor  does  it 
describe  primary  tanks  suitable  or  intended  for  the  production 
of  this  action,  to  any  substantial  extent."  "The  use  of  putrefac- 
tive action  to  liquefy  solids  is  not  an  infringement  of  anything 
described  or  claimed  in  the  patent,  or  proved  to  be  substantially 
involved  in  any  operation  of  the  patented  structure  intended  by 
the  patentee."  Lbonard  P.  Kinnicott. 

Note — A  suit  has  lately  been  brought  by  the  Cameron  Septic 
Tank  Company,  of  Chicago,   against  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
for  the  use  of  a  closed  tank  with  submerged  inlet  and  outlet. 
Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

The  Treatment  of  Water  Containlns  Much  Vegetable  Mat. 
ter.  By  Osbert  Chadwick  and  Bbrtram  Bloont.  Eng. 
Record,  50,  427. — Tropical  surface  waters  often  become  so  ofien- 
sive  from  the  products  of  vegetable  decay  as  to  become  uudrink- 
able.  The  offensive  substances  in  these  waters  can,  according  to 
the  authors,  be  removed  by  treating  the  water  with  iron  accord- 
ing to  the  Anderson  process,  and  then  thoroughly  aerating  the 
water.  The  usual  method  of  allowing  the  water  to  fall  over  ter- 
races or  cascades  is  not  suf&cient.  After  many  experiments,  the 
simple  device  of  allowing  the  water  to  fall  in  thin  cylindrical 
streams  for  a  distance  of  6  feet  was  found  to  completely  saturate 
the  water  with  oxygen.  To  accomplish  this  purpose  the  water 
is  caused  to  flow  through  holes  0.04  inch  in  diameter  under  a  head 
of  8  inches.  The  rate  of  flow  per  hour  per  hole,  under  the  above 
head  is  0.87  Imp.  gallons  per  hour.  The  improvement  effected 
in  the  water  of  the  Natrobi  River  in  Uganda  by  the  above  process 
is  shown  by  the  following  analyses : 


Berore.  After  IreatmCDt. 

Free  annnonia o.ozo  o.iia 

Albuminoid  ammonia o.o3o  0,004 

Oxygen  absorbed  in  four  hours o.aoo  o.oio 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

Experiments  In  Purifying  Brewery  Refuse.  By  H.  Mac- 
LBAN  Wilson.  Eng.  Record,  50,  422-423. — The  experiments 
were  made  with  the  brewery  waste  at  Rotherham,  England.  The 
efl^ct  of  the  septic  tank  treatment  was  thoroughly  tried  for  three 
months.     The  process  causes  most  offensive  odors  and  does  not 
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produce  an  effluent  free  from  acidity,  which  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  further  bacterial  treatment.  The  sludge  remaining  in  the 
tank  is  of  a  most  offensive  character,  but  alkaline.  The  crust 
consists  mainly  of  spent  grains  and  hops.  The  chief  good  effect 
is  the  removal  of  suspended  matter,  which  can  be  better  obtained 
by  other  methods.  In  the  experiments  with  chemical  treatment 
it  was  found  that  a  neutral  or  alkaline  effluent  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  any  reasonable  amount  of  lime,  if  the  waste 
yeast  discharge  was  allowed  to  enter  the  tank.  If  this  discharge 
was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  tank,  and  the  sludge  frequently  re- 
moved, 45  grains  of  lime  in  the  form  of  milk  of  lime  per  Imperial 
gallon  was  generally  sufficient  to  keep  the  effluent  alkaline.  The 
amount  of  sludge  produced  was  very  large,  but  it  was  not  so 
offensive  as  the  sludge  of  the  septic  tank.  The  effect  of  double 
contact  beds  filled  with  coke  was  unsatisfactory,  giving  an  acid 
effluent,  when  the  alkaline  effluent  of  the  chemical  precipitation 
tanks  was  run  on  the  beds.  Beds  containing  screened  cinders,  or 
screened  cinders  and  limestone  clippings,  gave  a  neutral  effluent, 
but  otherwise  little  purification.  Sand  filters  were  also  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory  but  if  the  effluent  from  the  cinder  filters  was 
spread  over  a  bed  filled  with  coke  about  2  inches  in  diameter  hy 
a  sprinkling  arrangement,  good  results  could  be  obtained.  The 
effluent  from  the  coke  bed  contained  suspended  matter  which  could 
be  satisfactorily  removed  by  rapid  filtration  through  a  sand  bed. 
The  united  effect  of  chemical  treatment,  double  contact  beds 
filled  with  cinder,  percolation  through  coke,  and  sand  straining 
gave  very  satisfactory  results.  The  chemical  treatment  reduced 
suspended  solids  from  24.8  to  13  parts  per  100,000,  and  the 
albuminoid  ammonia  from  3.8  to  1.8  parts.  The  double  contact 
beds  reduced  the  albuminoid  ammonia  from  1.8  to  0.7  and  the 
oxygen  absorbed  from  32.7  to  7.9  parts.  The  united  effect  of  the 
percolating  coke  filter,  and'  the  sand -straining  beds  reduced  the 
albuminoid  ammonia  From  0.7  to  0.15  and  the  oxygen  absorbed 
from  7.9  to  1.8  and  nitrates  were  found  to  be  present. 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

The  PasMOger  Car  Ventilation  System  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  By  Charles  B.  Dudley.  Penn.  R.  R. 
Co.,  AltoonaPa.,  1904,  24  pp, — Thispaper  gives  an  account  of  ex- 
periments that  have  been  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  to  improve  the  ventilation  of  the  passenger  car  service. 
According  to  the  best  authorities,  if  the  air  is  not  to  have  the 
slightest  odor  of  a  close  inhabited  space,  the  amount  of  fresh  air 
added  per  person  per  hour  to  such  space  must  be  3000  cubic  feet. 
As  au  ordinary  passenger  car  has  about  4000  cubic  feet  of  space, 
and  is  intended  for  60  passengers,  the  amount  of  fresh  air  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  the  car  would  necessitate  changing 
the  whole  air  of  the  car  once  every  80  seconds.     Taking  into 
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consideration  that  the  air  must  be  heated  io  the  cold  months,  to 
change  the  air  45  times  an  hoar  seemed  a  problem  too  difficult  at 
present  to  attempt  to  solve,  and  the  experiments  were  confined 
to  an  attempt  to  bring  into  the  car  onl}'  1000  cubic  feet  per  pas- 
senger per  hour,  which  necessitated  changing  the  air  of  the  car 
only  once  in  four  minutes.  The  amount  of  air  brought  into  the 
car  was  determined  by  determining  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  air  of  the  car  containing  a  given  number  of  passengers, 
and  taking  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  given  off  per  person 
from  breath  and  skin  as  0.6  cubic  foot  per  hour,  and  the  normal 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  iu  the  air  as  four  parts  in  10,000,  It 
was  found  possible  by  means  of  taking  the  air  through  two  hoods 
at  diagonally  opposite  corners  of  the  car,  thence  through  down- 
takes  underneath  the  hoods  to  spaces,  one  on  each  side  under- 
neath the  car  ffoor,  and  from  these  spaces  by  means  of  proper  ap- 
paratus, to  pass  the  air  up  through  the  floor,  over  the  heating 
system  and  finally  out  of  the  car  through  ventilators  placed  on 
the  center  line  of  the  upper  deck,  to  change  the  air  of  the  car 
once  in  every  four  minutes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  car  at 
a  comfortable  temperature  even  in  severe  winter  weather.  At  the 
present  time,  July,  1904,  the  above  system  is  iii  daily  use  on  800 
cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburg  and  Erie,  and  is 
also  used  in  200  cars  on  the  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of  Pittsburg, 
and  is  applied  to  all  new  passenger  cars  being  built.  It  has  not 
as  yet  b^n  tried  with  sleeping  cars, 

Leonard  P.  Kinnicdtt. 

Bacterial    Sewage   Disposal   at   AaH,    Enffland.     Bv   H.  S. 

Watson,  Eng.  Record,  50,  379-380. — Population,  14,000. 
Dry  weather  flow  of  sewage,  18,000  Imp.  gallons.  The  plant  is 
of  especial  interest  as  it  was  designed  with  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  brewery  waste,  as  60  per  cent,  of  the  sewage  is  brewery 
effluent.  The  plant  consists  of  a  scum  tank,  from  which  the 
sewage  is  discharged  to  three  contact  beds,  from  these  beds  to  an 
equal  number  of  second  contact  beds,  from  which  it  can  be  dis- 
charged to  three  third  contact  beds  or  to  a  specially  prepared  irri- 
gation area.  The  scum  tank  is  51  feet  6  inches  long,  24  feet  6 
inches  wide,  having  at  one  end  a  grit  chamber  S  feet  deep.  The 
tank  proper  is  6  feet  deep,  sloping  down  to  7  feet  6  inches  at  the 
lower  end,  at  which  point  a  channel  i  foot  6  inches  wide  runs 
across  the  tank.  The  inlet  and  outlet  each  consist  of  a  is-inch 
pipe  which  dips  3  feet  below  the  surface.  The  Adams  automatic 
apparatus,  controlled  in  this  country  by  the  Pacific  Flush  Tank 
Company,  is  used  to  admit  the  sewage  from  the  scum  tank  to  the 
three  first  contact  beds,  and  to  discharge  the  effluent  from  these 
beds.  The  three  first  contact  beds  are  52  feet  6  inches  long,  24 
feet  3  inches  wide,  sloping  down  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  across  the 
width  of  the  bed.    They  have  each  a  liquid  capacity  of  8000  Imp. 
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gallons.  The  filling  material  consists  of  6  inches  of  broken  clinker, 
2  feet  of  i-inch  clinker,  topped  off  with  6  inches  of  3-inch  clinker. 
Along  the  full  length  of  the  lower  side  of  the  bed  rnns  a  channel 
12  inches  wide,  sloping  from  i  foot  at  the  upper  end  to  6  inches  in 
depth  at  the  lower  end  covered  with  a  cast-iron  grating,  forming 
the  main  drain  for  3-inch  drain  pipes  placed  across  the  width  of 
the  bed,  2  feet  6  inches  apart.  The  three  second  contact  beds 
are  30  feet  by  31  feet  6  inches,  sloping  from  3  feet  6  inches  to  4 
feet  6  inches  in  depth  and  the  filling  material  consists  of  3  feet  6 
inches  of  ^-inch  cinder.  The  drainage  is  the  same  as  in  the 
first  contact  beds.  The  three  third  contact  beds  are  filled  to  the 
depth  of  6  inches  with  brick  rubbish  and  broken  concrete,  accu- 
mulated during  construction  work,  in  which  are  embedded  rows 
of  drain  pipes,  4  feet  apart,  and  with  a  layer  of  clinker  dust  3 
feet  deep.  The  irrigation  area  was  prepared  by  trenching  it  over 
to  a  depth  of  12  inches  below  the  surface  and  thoroughly  mixing 
with  this  12  inches  of  loose  earth,  18  inches  of  coke,  %  to  i-incfa 
diameter,  making  2  feet  9  inches  of  good  filtering  material.  The 
time  occupied  from  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  into  the  "  scum 
tank"  till  the  effluent  runs  into  the  river  is  nine  hours.  Even 
with  the  above  plant,  a  preliminary  treatment  of  the  brewery 
effluent  to  remove  the  large  amount  of  hop  seeds  and  yeast  is  con- 
sidered necessary.  This  consists  in  passing  it  through  one  of 
two  filters,  each  iS  feet  9  inches  by  5  feet,  by  5  feet  6  inches  in 
depth  at  the  shallow  end,  sloping  to  6  feet  in  depth  at  the  deeper 
end.  The  underdrainage  consists  of  bricks  laid  on  edge  on  which 
are  placed  pieces  of  slate.  On  these  is  laid  a  layer  of  coke  aver- 
aging I  foot  3  inches  deep,  the  top  being  finished  off  with  6 
inches  of  ^-inch  coke,  covered  with  a  3-inch  layer  of  clinker 
^-inch  and  smaller,  but  containing  no  dust.  These  filters  are 
worked  alternately  for  three  days  each,  during  which  time  a  layer 
of  solid  matter  about  4  inches  in  depth  collects,  which  is  removed 
and  sold  for  a  fertilizer.  As  the  sewers  of  Ash  carry  storm  water, 
provision  is  made  to  manipulate  the  Sow  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  materially  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  plant.  A  man- 
hole is  placed  iu  the  main  sewer  just  above  the  works  and  a  weir 
is  built  in  this  manhole  at  one  side,  the  level  of  which  is  the  same 
as  the  high-water  level  in  the  tank.  By  this  arrangement  no 
storm  water  passes  over  the  weir  until  at  least  two  beds  have  been 
filled,  and  the  liquid  has  again  risen  to  the  high-water  level  in 
the  tank.  Leonard  P.  Kinnictitt. 

Open  Sand  Filters  lor  the  Providence  Water  Works.  (Illus- 
trated.) Eng.  Record,  50,  356-358. — A  description  with  cuts  of 
the  slow  sand  filtration  plant  now  being  constructed  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  The  water  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Pawtuxet  River  and  the 
plant  is  to  consist  of  a  low  lift  pumping  station  with  intake  screen 
chamber  and  coal  vault,  six  uncovered  filter-beds  of  i  acre  area 
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each,  a  regulator  bouse  and  the  necessary  conduits  and  drains. 
The  plant  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  autumn  of  1905. 
Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 

Copper  Sulphate  Treatment  of  Lakes  Clifton  and  riontebello, 
Baltimore  Water  Works.  By  Alfrbd  M.  Quick.  Eng.  News, 
52,  283-285. — These  are  two  low-service  storage  reservoirs  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore.  The  storage  capacity  of  Montebello  is  500, 
000,000,  of  Clifton,  265,000,000  gallons,  and  about  50,000,000 
gallons  are  run  in  and  out  of  these  reservoirs  per  day.  Late  last 
spring  complaints  were  received  that  the  ice  made  from  this  water 
had  a  greenish  discoloration  and  that  there  was  a  perceptible  odor 
from  the  water  of  one  of  the  reservoirs.  Analyses  gave  69  algae 
and  480  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  in  Clifton  water  and  44 
algae,  bacteria  not  determined,  in  Montebello  water.  Upon  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Eellerman  both  lakes  were  treated 
with  copper  sulphate.  For  Lake  Clifton  300  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  was  used  or  about  one  part  to  6,390,000  parts  by  weight. 
For  Lake  Montebello  600  poundsone  part  to  6,685,800.  The  method 
of  application  was  by  placing  the  salt  in  bags,  about  75  pounds 
in  each  and  attaching  one  at  a  time  to  the  stern  of  a  row  boat  and 
rowing  the  boat  around  the  lake  in  concentric  courses,  about  40 
feet  apart.  Analyses  of  the  waters  indicated  a  great  reduction  in 
the  algae  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  with  Lake  Clifton  water  prac- 
tically complete  elimination  at  the  end  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours.  With  Montebello  water  there  was  a  slight  increase  after 
forty-eight  hours,  until  the  eighth  day,  when  the  number  dropped 
to  14.  On  account  of  rain  falling  in  the  reservoirs  the  bacterio- 
logical analyses  gave  no  correct  indication  of  the  action  of  the 
sulphate  on  the  bacteria.  Chemical  analyses  showed  no  trace  of 
copper  in  the  water  five  days  after  application  of  the  sulphate. 
Five  weeks  after  the  application,  analyses  were  again  made  of  the 
water  and  showed  about  the  same  number  of  algae  as  before  the 
application  was  made.  All  the  analyses  were  submitted  to  Dr. 
Moore  and  in  his  report  in  regard  to  the  experiment  he  states  : 
"It  seems  to  me  that  the  treatment  has  been  as  satisfactory  as 
could  possibly  be  expected.  The  organisms  which  now  are 
present  in  the  reservoir  are  among  those  which  have  shown  them- 
selves particularly  resistant  to  the  copper  treatment,  and  I  doubt 
if  any  of  them  will  increase  sufficiently  to  cause  any  trouble." 
"The  only  sample  of  Baltimore  water  which  I  have  seen  was  the 
one  Mr.  Kellerman  obtained  from  Lake  Clifton,  and  this  at  the 
time  of  treatment  must  have  contained  700  or  800  Glanents  of 
Anabaena  cincinalis.  I  think  this  was  undoubtedly  the  organism 
which  was  causing  trouble  at  the  time,  and  as  there  seems  to  be 
no  trace  of  it  at  present  in  the  water,  it  must  have  been  thoroughly 
eradicated,  as  the  weather  we  have  had  recently  is  calculate  to 
make  it  increase  very  rapidly."  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 
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The  Purification  of  Water.  By  John  M.  Ordway.  Journal 
Ass.  Eng.  Soc.  33,  13-20. — Bacteria  can  be  removed  by  sand^fil- 
tratioD  or  by  filtering  the  water  through  a  soft  porous  earthen- 
ware filter.  Color  can  be  more  easily  removed  by  the  use  of  the 
highly  basic  aluminum  chloride  than  by  the  ordinary  sulphate; 
especially  is  this  true  with  brownish  waters.  Iron,  when  not  ob- 
stinately held  in  solution  by  organic  matter,  can  be  removed  by 
forcing  air  through  the  water,  or  by  a  much-retarded  dropping  of 
the  water  through  air  :  the  addition  of  a  little  lime  or  soda  is 
needed,  if  the  iron  is  present  in  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphate.  Hard- 
ness, if  caused  by  calcium  or  magnesium  carbonates,  can  be  best 
reduced  by  use  of  milk  of  lime;  if  caused  by  calcium  sulphate,  by 
use  of  sodium  carbonate.  Trisodium  orthophosphate  works 
better  than  the  carbonate,  but  is  more  expensive.  As  a  preventa- 
tive for  boiler  incrustation,  the  only  substances  that  are  rationally 
advantageous  are  sodium  hydroxide  and  calcium  hydroxide  in 
the  fonnof  milk  of  lime,  for  waters  charged  with  earthy  carbonates, 
sodium  carbonate  for  those  containing  sulphates  and  chlorides, 
and  trisodium  orthophosphate  for  such  as  are  turbid.  They  should 
be  used  so  as  to  take  out  the  obnoxious  substances  before  the 
water  goes  to  the  boilers.  Leonard  P.  Kinnicutt. 
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Spontaneous  Ignition  of  Coal.  By  Alfred  O.  Drake.  Eng- 
News,  August  18,  1904. — Points  not  previously  given  in  the 
abstracts  of  this  Review  includes: 

The  protecting  of  iron  work  in  contact  with  coal  by  means  of 
cement  to  prevent  corrosion  ;  the  coal  should  not  be  allowed  to 
heat,  as  determined  by  test  rods  run  into  the  heart  of  piles,  to 
above  140°  F.  ;  the  reason  why  quenching  with  water  is  often 
not  successful  is  because  of  the  coking  around  the  burning  cen- 
ter ;  the  best  method  is  to  run  a  pointed  two-inch  pipe,  with  its 
lower  3  or  4  feet  perforated  with  ^-inch  holes,  down  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  fire,  as  indicated  with  the  test  rod,  and  water  is  then 
forced  into  the  heart  of  the  fire.  S.  P.  Sadtlbr. 

Aluminum  Conductors.  By  Roderick  J.  Parker.  Eng. 
Min.J.,  p.  357.  Sept.  i,  1904. — As  compared  with  copper,  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  erection  of  aluminum  conductors  is 
less,  with  greater  durability  and  less  cost  of  maintenance.  The 
chief  disadvantages  are  the  difficulty  of  making  joints,  great  sag, 
due  to  the  large  coefficient  of  expansion  and  insufficient  strength 
of  wires  for  small  currents. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  figures  for  the  two 
metals,  commercial  aluminum  and  commercial  hard  drawn  copper: 
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Aluaidum.  Copper. 

Specific  gravity 1.68  8.93 

Conductivity 6j.oo  97.00 

Tensile  strength  (per  sq.  in. ) 38,000  45.000 

Cross  section  for  equal  resistance  •-■  1.56  i 

Diameter  of  equal  resbtance r.as  i 

Weight  of  equal  resistance 0.47  I 

TeDsile  strength  for  equal  resistance  0.76  i 

Price  for  equal  weight 3,13  ; 

SoldertDg  can  be  done,  but  unsoldered  joints  are  preferable. 
S.  P.  Sadtler. 

Typesof  Oil  Burners.  From  Report  of  the  United  States  Naval 
Liquid  Fuel  Board.  Iron  Age,  September,  1904. — No  matter 
,what  the  type  of  burner,  clogging  is  bound  to  take  place  even 
when  the  oil  is  pre-heated  and  strained,  and  therefore,  burners 
should  be  easily  cleaned  and  have  all  parts  renewable. 

The  board  found  that  too  few  burners  were  usually  installed  to 
insure  regularity  of  service  and  recommended  the  use  of  extra 
burners. 

Oil  should  be  injected  into  the  centers  of  iire  chambers  and 
not  against  surfaces  to  be  heated. 

Five  classes  of  oil  burners  are  referred  to  : 

1.  Drooling  burner  ;  2.  Atomizer  burner;  3.  Chamber  burner  ; 
4.  Injector  burner  ;  5  Projector  burner. 

The  Drooling  Burner  consists  of  two  tubes,  one  over  the  other, 
the  Upper  one,  containing  the  oil,  allows  the  oil  to  drip  on  the 
steam  jet,  which  thoroughly  mixes  with  the  oil  as  it  expands. 

f\i&  Atomizer  Burner  is  similar  to  the  above  except  that  the 
steam  jet  crosses  the  orifice  of  the  oil  tube  at  about  a-right  angle. 

The  Chamber  Burlier  provides  for  a  mixing  of  the  oil  and  steam 
as  the  name  indicates. 

The  Injector  Burner  is  made  up  of  concentric  chambers.  la 
this  way  the  oil  is  drawn  out  by  the  steam  and  injected  with  con- 
siderable force  into  the  fire-box. 

The  Projector  Burner  is  simitar  to  No.  2,  except  that  the  steam 
orifice  is  at  some  distance  from  the  oil  and  collects  air  to  aid  in 
the  atomizing  of  the  oil.  S.  P.  Sadtlbr. 

Some  Notes  on  the  Uses  of  Electrolytic  Chlorine.  Bv  F.  Win- 
teller,  Ph.D.  Electrochemical  Industry,  September,  1904, — In 
addition  to  the  manufacture  of  bleaching-powder,  which  has  been 
gone  into  in  so  many  places  because  of  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
made,  thus  leading  to  an  overproduction,  the  author  discusses 
other  means  of  utilizing  electrolytic  chlorine  as  well  as  outlines 
the  manufacture  of  bleaching-powder. 

The  best  arrangement  of  cells  and  absorbent  chambers  for  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching-powder  is  to  have  the  cells  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  building,  and  the  absorbent  chambers  oti 
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the  first  floor.  In  this  way  the  chlorine  gas  will  draw  in  air  rather  ' 
than  escape  into  the  room,  if  there  is  a  leak  in  the  apparatus,  and 
the  air  mixed  with  chlorine  is  not  detrimental  to  the  manufacture 
of  chloride  of  lime,  in  fact  is  advantageous.  Chloride  of  lime, 
thus  produced,  will  contain  36  per  cent,  of  active  chlorine,  if  the 
following  conditions  are  observed : 

The  chlorine  should  be  as  dry  as  possible. 

The  calcium  hydroxide  should  be  as  dry  as  possible. 

The  temperature  of  the  reaction  should  not  exceed  35°  C. 

This  is  accomplished  by  allowing  the  chlorine  to  draw  in  about 
50  per  cent,  of  air  before  entering  the  calcium  hydroxide  cham- 
bers. An  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  absorbing  chambers  should 
be  avoided,  as  there  is  a  tendency  to  form  chlorate  by  an  excess. 

Detinning  of  Tinned  Iron  Scrap. — The  well-dried  chlorine  is 
passed  at  the  temperature  of  40°  to  50'  C,  over  the  scrap  which 
changes  the  tin  into  liquid  fuming  tin  tetrachloride,  SnCl..  The 
so-called  "  pink  salt "  or  double  chloride  of  ammonium  and  tin 
may  be  formed  from  this. 

Iron  chloride  is  not  formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  upon  iron, 
at  the  temperature  of  this  operation.  The  iron  left  after  this 
action  is  quite  pure  and  is  melted  into  pigs  or  bars. 

Chloride  of  Sulphur. — This  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  electro- 
lytic chlorine  on  sulphur  dichloride,  S,C1,.  It  is  also  made  by 
passing  the  chlorine  through  melted  sulphur. 

SOjCl,  or  sulphur  oxychloride  is  also  made  by  bringing  together 
sulphurous  acid  and  chlorine  in  a  vessel  containing  50  grams  of 
camphor.  The  vessel  is  iotially  heated  but  afterwards  the  opera- 
tion is  conducted  with  slight  cooling.  The  SO,Cl,  is  distilled 
over  at  77'  C. 

Chloride  of  Phosphorus. — Phosphorus  trichloride  and  phosphorus 
pentachloride  are  made  by  passing  dry  chlorine  gas  over  phos- 
phorus. 

Peroxide  of  Lead. — This  is  formed  by  the  action  of  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime  on  finely  powdered  acetate  of  lead.  The  mix- 
ture is  boiled  and  lead  peroxide  separates  out.  It  is  purified  by 
washing  and  filtering. 

Among  the  organic  compounds  formed  by  the  use  of  elec- 
trolytic chlorine,  acetic  anhydride,  chloroform,  chloral,  dichlor- 
acetic  acid,  methylene  chloride,  moiiochloracetic  add,  trichlor- 
acetic acid,  ethylene  chloride,  monochlorbenzene,  paradichlorben- 
zene,  paradichloraniline,  benzalchloride  and  metachlorbenzalde- 
hyde  are  mentioned  by  the  author.  S.  P.  Sadtlkr. 

Sulphuric  Acid  by  the  Contact  Process.  Electrochemical  In- 
dustry, September,  1904. — This  article  opens  with  the  suggestion 
that  probably  the  better  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  matter, 
which  is  now  being  gained,  will  shed  more  light  on  this  myste- 
rious chemical  or   possibly  electrochemical   property,    catalysis. 
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which  enables  reactions  to  take  place  without  the  apparent  altera- 
tion  of  some  one  or  more  substances  necessary  for  the  reaction. 
The  best  known  catalytic  agent  is  finely  divided  platinum. 

With  regard  to  the  explanation  of  this  phenomena,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  believe  that  with  the  case  of  platinum  in  the  sul- 
phuric acid  process  the  action  is  one  of  occlusion  of  gases  by  the 
platinum.  Another  theory  as  to  ihe  action  of  the  piatinam  is 
that  heat  is  concentrated  upon  it  from  the  surrounding  space. 

"There  are  several  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  com- 
pound formed  by  burning  sulphur  would  be  sulphur  trioxide  if 
the  part  played  by  the  external  conditions  was  nil.  For  in- 
stance, a  very  considerable  amount  of  sulphuric  anhydride  is  in- 
variably found  inordinary  "  burner  gas, '^  and  by  carefully  avoid- 
-ing  an  undue  rise  of  temperature  in  the  kilns,  the  proportion  of 
sulphuric  anhydride  can  be  greatly  increased.  Also,  the  heat  of 
formation  of  sulphuric  anhydride  being  in  excess  of  that  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  is  an  indication  in  favor  of  the  production  of  sul- 
phuric anhydride  when  the  reacting  elements  are  allowed  free 
play.  But  sulphuric  anhydride  is  dissociated  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature  (below  700°  C),  and  the  heat  evolved  in  its  for- 
mation is  great  (za.ooocal.).  Inconsequence,  therefore,  sulphur 
dioxide  predominates  in  the  gaseous  mixture  formed  by  the  com- 
bustion of  sulphur  or  pyrites.  This  predomination  does  not  ob- 
tain, however,  after  the  burner  gases,  properly  purified,  have 
been  passed  through  platinum-bearing  material,  and  thus  has 
arisen  the  assumption  that  the  function  of  the  platinum  is  to 
destroy  the  sensible  heat,  and  to  maintain  tUe  temperature  below 
the  decomposition  point  of  sulphuric  anhydride.  Here,  also,  a 
limit  to  the  catalytic  power  of  platinum  is  indicated,  if  the  heat 
evolved  is  supposed  to  be  simply  conducted  away,  and  it  scarcely 
seems  probable  that,  if  this  heat  energy  were  converted  into 
thermo-electric  energy,  as  has  also  been  suggested,  such  action 
would  have  escaped  detection  by  one  of  the  many  investigators  of 
the  subject.  Fortunately,  however,  our  inability  to  follow  every 
move  of  the  molecules,  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  finely  divided 
platinum  at  the  right  temperature,  does  not  prevent  us  from  con- 
trolling its  course  through  a  comparatively  simple  apparatus,  and 
with  drawing  therefrom  a  new  and  more  valuable  substance." 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  observed  the  catalytic  action  of  platinum 
in  1818.  but  no  practical  results  were  obtained  for  about  fifty 
years,  although  Phillips,  of  Bristol,  England,  patented  a  process 
for  manufacturing  sulphuric  anhydride  by  catalysis  in  1830. 

The  researches  of  Winkler  published  in  1875,  combined  with 
the  increased  demand  for  high  strength  acids,  are  responsible  for 
the  position  of  the  industry  to-day. 

Winkler  was  engaged  with  the  production  of  the  so-called 
Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  from  copperas,  by  the  decomposition 
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of  whtcli  sulphur  dioxide  and  oxygen  were  obtained  in  stoichio- 
metrical  quantities,  a  condition  Winkler  believed  necessary  for 
profitable  operation. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  most  economical  procedure  in 
operating  either  a  contact  or  chamber  sulphuric  acid  plant,  con- 
sidering both  roasting  and  the  ' '  acid ' '  departments,  is  to  produce 
gas  of  the  following  composition. 

Sulphur  dioxide 7 

Oiygen 10 

Nitrogen 83 

As  soon  as  the  gas  has  left  the  kiln  room  radical  departures 
from  the  older  practice  are  encountered.  Instead  of  eliminating  the 
impurities,  arsenic,  antimony,  selenium,  tellurium,  iron,  nitrogen 
compounds,  etc.,  subsequent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  acid  from  the 
chambers,  the  contact  process  necessitates  the  actual  chemical 
elimination  of  everything  except  sulphur  dioxide,  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  before  the  gas  is  admitted  to  the  contact  compartments, 
thus  necessitating  purity  of  the  reacting  substances  as  one  of  the 
initial  stages  of  the  process. 

Arsenic  was  found  to  be  the  chief  source  of  difficulty  in  this 
purification,  as  it  is  very  hard  to  deposit  from  the  combustion 
gase.s.  To  remove  the  difficulty  of  arsenic,  therefore,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  prevent  the  condensation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  upon 
the  iron  flues  and  to  effect  a  supplementary  oxidation  of  the  gases 
in  order  to  break  the  union  t)etweeu  the  arsenic  and  sulphur. 
This  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a  jet  of  steam. 

The  mechanical  impurities  carried  along  by  the  current  of  gas, 
such  as  iron  oxide  and  zinc  oxide,  can  be  isolated  by  dust  cham- 
t>ers  and  scrubbing  towers. 

"  The  first  successful  application  of  this  principle  was  that  of 
R.  Knietsch,  assignor  to  the  Badische  Anilin  and  Soda  Fabrik  of 
Ludwigshafen,  Germany  (United  States  patent  688,020).  Other 
inventors  have  subsequently  employed  the  thermochemical  effects 
of  the  reaction  with  a  similar  result,  but  their  method  of  procedure 
has,  of  necessity,  differed  materially  from  that  of  Knietsch.  The 
plants  operating  under  the  patents  of  Knietsch,  Max  Schroeder 
(controlled  in  the  United  States  by  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  United 
States  patent  742,502)  and  Herreshoff  (controlled  by  the  General 
Chemical  Co.,  United  States  patents  719,332  and  719,333)  produce 
by  far  the  greater  amount  of  acid  made  by  the  contact  method. 
It  will  therefore  be  interesting  to  note  briefly  how  in  these  three 
cases  infringement  has  been  obviated  in  the  matter  of  '  *  regenerat- 
ing cooling." 

The  Knietsch  apparatus  consists  of  a  well- insulated  vessel  of 
iron  or  masonry,  provided  with  ingress  and  egress  passages.  The 
comparatively  cool  sulphurous  acid  from  the  purifying  apparatus 
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travels  upward  completely  surrounding  a  number  of  iron  tubes 
containing  the  active  substances  through  which  the  descending 
current  is  forced  to  pass  in  the  opposite  direction  before  leaving 
the  apparatus. 

'  'Schroeder  brings  the  purified  sulphur  gas  to  the  required  tem- 
perature by  passing  It  through  conduits  placed  in  the  kilns  or  by 
means  of  a  beater  adjacent  to  the  kilns,  thus  employing  the  heat 
of  burning  pyrites  or  sulphur  instead  of  that  developed  by  the 
oxidation  of  sulphur  dioxide." 

"HerreshofiT  makes  use  of  the  heat  liberated  in  the  contact 
chambers,  but  his  method  differs  from  that  of  Knietsch  in  that  he 
effects  a  transfer  of  heat  in  a  separate  specially  constructed  appa- 
ratus external  to  the  contact  mass.  Therefore,  the  gas  before  en- 
tering the  converting  pots,  of  which  there  are  two,  travels  through 
two  separate  vessels  simultaneously  and  in  close  proximity  to  a 
counter  current  of  the  highly  heated  sulphuric  anhydride  leaving 
the  contact  pots." 

In  this  apparatus  the  control  of  the  temperature  of  the  platin- 
ized material  catmot  be  effected  except  by  varying  the  amount  of 
sulphur  dioxide. 

W.  C.  Ferguson,  of  the  General  Chemical  Company,  patented  an 
apparatus  consisting  of  a  "plurality  of  contact  chambers,"  of 
such  dimensions  that  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  not  wholly  oxidized 
in  the  first  one,  and  he  further  provides  means  for  introducing  a 
regulable  supply  of  oxygen  or  air  into  the  stream  of  gas  passing 
from  one  contact  pot  to  the  next. 

In  the  apparatus  of  Herreshoff  the  platinized  asbestos  is  placed 
on  perforated  plates  arranged  one  above  the  other  about  an  inch 
apart,  instead  of  in  tubes. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  water,  even  under  most  fovorable  con- 
ditions, fails  to  unite  except  to  a  slight  degree  with  the  sulf^uric 
anhydride  contained  in  the  gases  issuing  from  the  converter,  and 
even  caustic  soda  or  barium  hydroxide  solution  allows  the  sul- 
phuric anhydride  to  pass  through  with  only  slight  absorption. 

In  the  presence,  however,  of  a  large  amount  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  anhydride  is  completely  absorbed.  For  this  reason  strong 
sulphuric  acid  of  96  per  cent,  and  over  is  generally  used  as  the 
absorbing  agent. 

With  regard  to  the  various  contact  materials,  platinized  asbes- 
tos has  been  found  to  be  most  suitable.  The  fiber  is  saturated 
with  platinum  chloride  solution  together  with  tlie  reducing  agent 
such  as  oxalic  acid.  The  mass  is  then  heated  to  drive  off  hydro- 
chloric acid  while  the  platinum  is  left  deposited  on  the  asbestos 
in  a  fine  state  of  division. 

Other  contact  agents  suggested  are  freshly  prepared  ferric 
oxide,  anhydrous  copper  sulphate,  copper  oxide  and  chromic 
oxide. 
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"The  recent  improvement  effected  in  the  chamber  process  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  response  to  threatened  competition  by  an 
old-established  and  most  conservative  industry.  A  few  years  back 
20  cubic  feet  of  chamber  space  and  0.025  pound  of  niter  per  pound 
sulphur  burned  was  considered  fair  practice.  At  the  present 
time,  in  up-to-date  plants  these  figures  must  be  changed  to  10  or 
13  cubic  feet  and  0.015  pound  niter.  Improved  construction  of 
the  towers,  the  use  of  fans  to  insure  uniformity  of  operation  re- 
gardless of  atmospheric  conditions,  and  to  thoroughly  mix  the 
gases,  and  running  nitric  acid  down  the  Glover  tower,  instead  of 
'potting'  niter,  have  been  the  chief  contributors  to  this  result. 

In  the  concentrating  department  Kessler  stills  have  brought 
down  the  cost  of  producing  66°  BS.  and  66J^°  Bfi.  acid. 

In  regard  to  first  cost,  a  chamber  plant  is  probably  somewhat 
less  expensive  to  erect,  but  occupies  many  times  the  space  re- 
quired by  a  contact  plant,  and  entails  a  very  much  greater  repair 
bill. 

If,  however,  stills  be  included,  there  is  no  doubt  a  handsome 
balance  in  favor  of  the  new  process. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sulphuric  acid  industry  can 
be  obtained  from  the  following  figures  taken  from  the  census  re- 
port of  igoo  : 

No.  of  establishments  (all  Chamber)  127. 

50"  acid  produced,  1,906,878,903  pounds. 

60°    "  "  34,023,131 

66°    "  "  754.558.455 

Brimstone  burned,      673,076,695       " 

Value  of  acid,  5514,247,185.  S.  P.  Sadtler, 
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758,658.  Charles  Jacobs,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Compound  for 
eoatlBgr  brioks,  etc.  Equal  parts  of  caustic  soda,  nitric  acid, 
muriatic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  sugar  of  lead  and  16  parts  of  varnish 
or  oil,  a  linseed  oil. 

758,687.  Alexander  S.  Ramage,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  FeFPic  pl(r- 
ment.  A  ferrous  sulphate  liquor  is  concentrated  and  blown  with 
air  to  precipitate  basic  ferric  sulphate,  then  diluted  and  again 
blown  to  precipitate  basic  ferric  hydroxide  on  the  sulphate,  and 
the  acid  neutralized. 

758,710.  Howard  Spence,  Manchester,  England.  Assignor 
to  Peter  Spence  and  Sons,  same  place.  Tltanous  SOdlum  sul- 
phate. Titanium  sulphate  is  reduced  by  electrolysis  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sodium  sulphate  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution 
evaporated.  The  salt  is  of  a  lilac  color,  is  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent. 
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l^^^Tl^-  Guido  Pauling,  Olbernhau,  Germany,  Making 
nitric  dioxide  and  nitrie  aeid.  A  mixture  of  air  and  steam  is 
heated  to  the  dissociating  point  of  water,  the  mixed  gases  passed 
through  an  incandescent  tube  through  the  walls  of  which  the  hy- 
drogen escapes  and  chlorine  is  combined  with  it  to  form  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  nitrogen  compounds  being  collected  and  con- 
densed. 

758.775-  Harry  Pauling,  Gelsenkirchen,  Germany.  Appa- 
ratus for  treating^  £fasos-  A  fan  or  other  forcing  device  is  con- 
nected with  a  funnel-shaped  electrode  through  which  the  gases 
are  forced,  while  within  the  funnel  a  revolving  shaft  electrode  is 
placed. 

758,799.  Orin  A.  Trowbridge,  Columbus,  Wis.  Assignor  to 
Creamery  Package  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  Testlngf 
dovlce.  A  flask  has  a  long  straight  neck,  graduated,  and  in  this 
neck  is  placed  a  loosely  fitting  rod  with  a  handle  for  convenience 
of  insertion,  the  liquid  is  placed  in  the  flask  at  zero  on  the  scale, 
and  rises  to  a  definite  height  on  insertion  of  the  rod,  according 
to  its  specific  gravity. 

758,844.  George  Lunge,  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and  George  P. 
Pollitt,  Stanford  le  Hope,  Sngland.  Assignors  to  Verein  Chem- 
ischer  Fabrik,  Mannheim,  Germany.  Making  sulphuric  anhy- 
dride. The  process  of  making  sulphuric  anhydride  which  con- 
sists in  passing  gases  derived  from  ore  roasting  over  a  contact 
substance  consisting  of  ferric  oxide  and  5  per  cent,  or  more  of  ar- 
senic in  all  its  parts. 

758,853.  Thomas  Rouse,  Stamford  Hill,  England.  Assignor 
one-half  to  Herrmann  Cohn,  London,  England.  Making  bfi- 
QuetB  from  Iron  sand.  Powdered  iron  or  blue  billy  is  agglom- 
erated by  water  glass,  and  dried  in  a  ventilated  chamber  by  hot 
air  and  steam. 

758,874.  Clark  M.  Terrell  and  Oliver  C.  Terrell,  Grants  Pass, 
Oregon.  Treating  pine  neodles.  The  needles  are  steamed  to 
liberate  oil  and  get  the  extract,  then  crushed  for  fiber,  sifted, 
washed,  wrung  and  dried. 

758,882.  Walter  R.  Addicks,  Brookline,  Mass.  CarbuFOtted 
water  g^.  The  apparatus  comprises  three  upright  cylinders, 
being  a  generator,  a  carburetter  and  a  fixing  chamber,  and  con- 
necting pipes. 

758,883-4.  James  N.  Alsop,  Owensboro,  Ky.  Making  ^as 
and  apparatus  tlierelor.  Arc  lights  are  short-circuited  in  an 
air  mixture,  and  the  arc  re-established,  whereby  nitrogen  com- 
pounds and  ozone  are  made  and  used  for  bleaching  flour.  The 
second  is  for  the  apparatus,  a  large  chamber,  on  top  of  which  is  a 
walking  beam  to  the  ends  of  which  the  electrodes  are  attached, 
alternately  making  and  breaking  the  arc. 
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758,936.  Wm.  Sanders,  Xorth  Birmingham,  Ala.  Assignor 
toWm.  J.  Ryan,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Compound  tor  QOatlnff 
e^^.  Water  12,  gum  acacia  3,  lime  and  zinc  oxide  each  i 
part  by  weight. 

758.944.  Wm.  B.  Tyler,  Camden,  N.  J.  Pollshlnff  eom- 
poand.  Headlight  oil,  hard  oil  finish,  petroleum  soapsuds,  equal 
parts,  and  photograph  paste  a  little.  Petroleum  soapsuds  is  made 
from  petroleum  soap.* 

753.945.  As  above,  for  OleaalUg:  plOtQreS.  The  picture  is 
soaked  in  petroleum  soapsuds,  next  coated  front  and  t^ck  with 
the  mixture  of  the  above  patent,  then  immersed  in  strong  suds  cov- 
vered  with  headlight  oil,  and  dried  and  polished, 

758,949-  Wm.  S.  Apple  and  Harry  K.  Mundorf ,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Device  for  administering  serums.  A  graduated  tube 
adapted  to  contain  the  serum  is  drawn  out  at  each  extremity, 
having  first  placed  in  one  end  a  plunger  fitting  the  tube  ;  it  is  then 
sterilized  and  filled  with  serum  and  the  ends  sealed.  For  use, 
both  ends  are  broken,  a  glass  handle  fitting  the  plunger  is  inserted 
in  one  end  and  a  hypodermic  needle  put  on  the  other,  it  is  then 
ready  for  use. 

759.008.  Francis  J.  Oakes,  New  York,  N.  Y.  GlUCOlldO 
dye.  Lt^wood  is  leached  in  a  bath  containing  carbon  dioxide, 
forming  haematoxylon  carbonate,  a  red-brown  crystalline  powder, 
soluble  in  water,  not  reducing  metallic  oxides  in  alkaline  bath, 
but  oxidizing  to  hematin  carbonate  on  exposure  to  air. 

759.io3>  Judson  K.  Heikes,  St.  I^ouis,  Mo.  Detergent 
compound.  Linseed  oil  3,  coal  oil  104,  light  mineral  oil  5,  olive 
oil  3,  oil  of  sassafras  8,  oleum  citronella,  alkauetroot,  and  cotton- 
seed oil  4  parts  each. 

759,191-2.  Charles  H.  Rider,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Treating  cop- 
per ores,  the  last  for  lead  ores.  A  series  of  receptacles  with 
U-shaped  connecting  pipes  at  the  top  are  filled  with  crushed  ore, 
a  solvent  of  sodium  chloride,  nitnc  acid  and  water  is  added  to  the 
first  vessel  and  the  gases  are  forced  in  succession  through  all  the 
first  series  of  vessels  and  into  a  second  series  that  at  first  has 
water  in  them,  which  is  removed  and  its  place  taken  by  the  liquor 
from  the  first  series  to  precipitate  the  metal  by  iron,  In  the 
second  patent,  sodium  bicarbonate  is  used  as  the  precipitant. 

759,208.  Paul  Bachmann,  Cologne,  Germany.  Making  an 
InsecilClde.  Naphthol  is  dissolved  in  formalin  and  heated  with  a 
liquid  potash  soap  which  produces  a  dihydroxynaphthylmethane 
preparation. 

759,220.  Lewis  E.  Porter,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Assignor  one- 
half  to  John  J.  Seeman,  Barstow,  Cal.  Treating  copper  Ores. 
The  ore  is  dissolved  in  an  alkaline  cyanide  solution,  the  copper 
precipitated  by  acid,  and  the  solution  treated  with  an  alkaline 
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oxide  to  reprodtice  the  alkaline  cyanide,  the  copper  precipitate 
being  purified  by  an  electrolysis  in  an  atkaliae  solution. 
HAY  10,  1904. 

759,384.  Karl  Jagerspacher  and  Thilo  Krober,  Basle,  Switzer- 
land. Assignors  to  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  same  place. 
Blae  azo  dye.  An  acidyl-^-diamiaophenol  ether  is  diazotized 
and  combined  with  a  peridihydroxynaphthalene  sulphouic  acid, 
and  the  acidyl  aminoazo  dye  saponified.  A  bronze  powder  soluble 
in  water  blue  turning  red  on  adding  soda-lye,  and  red-violet  with 
acetic  add,  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  a  mineral 
acid  in  brown-red  flakes. 

759,301.  Helen  J.  McKeel,  Chicago,  III.  Composition  for 
tranBierrlnf  pletnres.  A  soap  solution  is  made  from  castile 
soap,  and  turpentine  added  (about  one-fifth  part), 

759,332.  Charles  N.  Waite,  Lansdowne,  Pa.  Assignor  to 
General  Artificial  Silk  Co.,  of  Delaware.  Artlflelal  silk.  The 
filaments  steamed  under  tension  in  the  presence  of  sulphurous 
acid,  whereby  sulphur  and  caustic  soda  are  removed. 

7S9>3S7-  Marius  Magnard,  Salaise,  Prance.  PyrOteehBle 
OOmpoaatf.  A  mixture  of  5  kg.  each  of  water,  gum  arabic,  and 
magnesium  carbonate  are  heated  to  50°  C,  i  kilo  white  phos- 
phorus added  with  stirring,  cooled  to  35°  C,  3.5  kilos  red  ochre 
added  with  3  kilos  potassium  chlorate,  and  the  mixture  ground. 

759,406.  Albert  Tissier,  Paris,  Prance.  Gai-condenalng 
bOwU.  A  quartzite  of  78.8  silica,  6.96  alumina,  4.32  magnesia 
and  1.44  iron  is  powdered,  water  added,  pressed  and  baked  at 
2000°  C.  for  porous  shapes. 

759,434.  Asahel  K.  Katon,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Making  me- 
tallle  Ghromlum.  One-half  assigned  to  Hugh  M.  Katon,  same 
place.  Zinc  chromite  and  animal  charcoal  are  powdered  and 
briquetted,  then  heated  to  volatilize  the  zinc  and  reduce  the 
chromium. 

7S9i443-  Edward  J.  Hoffman,  Chicago,  III.  Assignor  to  Na- 
tional Compressed  Coal  Co.,  of  Delaware.  Binder  lor  briquettes. 
Oil  of  mirbane  (i  per  cent.)  is  mixed  with  66  per  cent,  of  crude 
petroleum  to  deodorize  it,  and  rosin,  soda-ash  and  lime  (11  parts 
each) added. 

759.493-  Isaac  Anderson,  Prescott,  Ariz.  Assignor  one-half 
to  Michael  Scanlan,  Whitehills,  Ariz.  Reeovering:  metals- 
Solutions  containing  gold,  silver,  iron  and  copper  are  treated 
with  lime,  with  agitation,  to  obtain  the  gold  and  silver. 

759,526.  William  W.  Hout,  Cortland,  N.  Y.  WeldlDgr  fllU- 
Calcined  borax  15,  iron  filings  30,  furnace  dross  slag  or  cinder  40, 
and  calcined  marble  dust  15  parts. 

759.590-     Walter  M.  Brown   and   Dexter  Reynolds,   Albany, 
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N.  Y.  Making  Iron  (Ureot  Irom  tbe  ore.  Iron  oxide  and  car- 
bonaceous material  are  granulated  and  mixed,  the  carbon  being 
just  enough  to  reduce  the  iron  and  make  steel  of  the  desired 
quality,  beating  the  mixture  from  waste  products  of  combustion, 
adding  flux  sufficient  to  remove  impurities,  while  excluding  the 
atmosphere  tilt  fusion  occurs. 

759i^i3-  ^^1  Jedlicka,  Basle,  Switzerland.  Assignor  to  the 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  same  place.  Violet  tetirazo  dye. 
One  molecule  of  the  tetrazotized  paradiamine  of  the  diphenyl 
series  is  united  with  2  molecules  of  naphtfaolic  compounds,  one 
being  2-5-i-7-aminottaphtbol  disulphonic  acid.  Two  molecules 
of  this  acid  may  be  used.  A  dark  powder  of  bronze  luster,  solu- 
ble in  water  violet,  in  concentrated  sulphuric  add  blue,  insoluble 
in  hot  alcohol,  dyeing  unmordanted  cotton  violet,  that  by  further 
diazotation  and  use  of  /J-naphthol  gives  a  fast  indigo-blue. 

759i6i7-  Stephen  Kneppel,  Scranton,  Pa,  Alloy.  Aluminum 
6,  zinc  I,  and  Babbit  metal  2  parts  by  weight,  the  Babbit  metal 
being  tin  96,  antimony  8,  and  copper  4  parts  by  weight. 

759>65i-  James  N.  AIsop,  Owensboro,  Ky.  Treating  fionr. 
Air  is  ionized  by  an  electric  arc  to  make  nitrogen-oxygen  combi- 
nations, and  the  mixture  is  applied  to  flour  so  as  to  convert  part 
of  the  starch  into  proteids. 

759.657-  August  Bischler,  Basle,  Switzerland.  Assignor  to 
Basle  Chemical  Works,  same  place.  Rett  baslo  rhodamlne 
dye.  Rhodamine  bases  are  heated  with  halogenized  fatty  acids, 
as  chloracetamide.  A  green-red  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in 
water  red  and  fluorescent,  and  developing  ammonia  on  heating 
with  soda-lye. 

759,670.  Ernest  P.  Clark,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Assignor  one- 
half  to  Edward  Baltzley,  Glen  Echo,  Md.  Redaction  oleoppop 
ores.  The  ore  is  first  leached  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and 
iron  sulphate,  the  insoluble  portions  are  oxidized  and  again 
leached, 

759,716.  Paul  Julius,  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine,  and  Siegfried 
Haeckel,  Mannheim.  Assignors  to  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda 
Pabrik,  Ludwigshafen.  Red  azo  dye.  Diazotized  o-chlor-^ 
tolutdinesulpho  acid  is  combined  with  ^naphthol ;  its  sodium  salt 
is  difficultly  soluble  in  hot  water,  its  barium,  calcium,  aluminum 
or  lead  salt  is  an  insoluble  scarlet-red  powder. 

759.783.  Thomas  Weeple,  Oakland,  N.  J.  SmokelesS  luel. 
Soft  coal  is  boiled  in  water  and  then  dried. 

759.800.  Henry  F.  Bockmeyer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Assignor 
to  A.  O.  Granger,  Cartersville,  Ga.  Treating  cottonseed  hallB 
or  cotton  waste.  The  material  is  first  steamed  in  a  one  or  two 
per  cent,  alkali  solution,  washed,  a  one  per  ceut.  alkali 
solution  added  and  chlorine  gas  passed  through  it  with  agitation. 
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tbeliqaid  separated,  the  material  washed  and  the  chtorine  neutral- 
ized. 

759,808.  Louis  A.  Dreyfus,  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  Treating 
oaSQln.  Dry  acid  casein  is  heated  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric 
acid.     A  mineral  base  may  be  added. 

759,831.     Claude  A.  O.  Rosell,  New  York,  N.  Y.     Chrome 
tanmng:  bath.     Chrome  alum,  a  thiosulphate,  and  a  sulphite. 
UAY  17,  1904. 

759.887.  Friedrich  Hinz,  Berlin,  Germany.  Making:  P6rOZ- 
Ides.  An  electrolyzer  with  porous  diaphragm  has  the  anode 
compartment  charged  with  magnesium  chloride,  and  the  cathode 
with  the  same  solution  and  hydrogen  peroxide  added,  the  current 
passed,  depositing  magnesium  peroxide  on  the  cathode,  it  drops 
off,  is  collected  and  dried. 

759.938.  Wm.  B.  Taylor,  Winter  Park,  Florida.  PFesenrlng: 
wood.  Glue  or  plaster  of  Paris  and  tar  two  each,  and  resin  five 
parts  by  weight. 

759,978.  Leon  Feval,  Newark,  N.  J.  Assignor  to  Transpar- 
ent Cellulose  Products  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Making  tubolar 
artioles.  A  non-collapsible  former  is  coated  with  a  60  per  cent, 
solution  of  sodium  silicate,  then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  pyroxylin 
and  dried,  whereby  the  first  coat  contracts  so  that  the  pyroxylin 
article  can  be  removed. 

760,018.  Rudolph  Reiss,  Charlottenburg,  and  Otto  Schma- 
tolla,  Berlin,  Germany.  Medicated  soap.  A  fatty  acid  and  a 
hydrocarbon  are  mixed  and  a  lye  of  fixed  alkali  less  than  required 
for  saturation  added,  the  whole  heated  till  all  water  is  driven  off 
and  a  medicinal  substance  as  salicylic  acid  added. 

760,057.  Alfred  H.  Cowles,  Cleveland,  O.  Making  calCium 
carbide.  A  calcium  compound  and  carbon  are  charged  into  an 
electric  furnace  having  a  conducting  casing,  an  electric  current  of 
increasing  density  is  passed,  thereby  melting  the  carbide  pro- 
duced, cooling  the  outer  face  of  the  casing  and  decreasing  the 
conductivity  of  the  charge  adjacent  to  the  casing,  and  removing 
the  carbide  and  supplying  fresh  material. 

760,110.  Wilhelm  Emmerich,  Hochst-on-Main,  Germany. 
Assignor  to  Meister,  Lucius  and  Bruning,  same  place.  OrangfQ 
aulphar  dye.  Toluylene  diureais  heated  with  sulphur,  forming 
a  dark  red-brown  powder,  soluble  in  hot  caustic  lye  and  sodium 
sulphide  solution  brown  ;  on  evaporating  the  latter,  a  form  solu- 
ble in  water  is  obtained. 

760,173.  Augustus  W.  Ball,  Richmond,  Va.  Preserving 
meat.  An  electric  current  is  passed  through  the  meat  while  im- 
mersed in  a  preservative  solution  and  attached  to  the  negative 
pole,  the  food  being  surrounded  by  the  bath  and  forming  the 
cathode  and  receiving  the  whole  current. 
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760,183.  LawsOQ  Chase,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Artificial  Stone. 
Broken  stone  90,  rosin  10,  and  copper  sulphate  0.25  per  cent,  are 
heated  separately  and  fed  into  a  mixer,  the  completed  material 
issuing  from  the  mixer  so  long  as  raw  material  is  supplied. 

760,185.  Carleton  Ellis,  Boston,  Mass.  Assignor  to  George 
M.  Port,  same  place.  Composition  tor  leather  dressing:. 
Zinc-aluminum  palmitate  5,  linseed  oil  5,  Chinese  wood  oil  5,  gil- 
sonite  4,  and  turpentine  30  parts  by  weight. 

760,313.  Alfred  H.  Cowles,  Cleveland,  O.  Calolum  ear- 
bide.  A  resistance  conductor  is  made  incandescent  by  an  electric 
current,  thus  heating  the  carbide-forming  materials  piled  around 
it  to  incandescence,  tapping  out  the  superheated  molten  carbide 
and  supplying  fresh  material. 

760,317,  Wm,  Kennedy  Laurie  Dickson,  London,  England. 
Incandescent  mantle.  The  mantle  is  perforated  where  it  is 
likely  to  be  ruptured  and  the  edges  of  the  openings  coated  with 
pipe  clay  and  sodium  silicate. 

760,319.  Carl  Dreher,  Freiberg,  Germany.  Making  com- 
pounds of  lactic  and  titanic  adds.  Titanic  acid  is  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  aad  an  alkaline  lactate  added,  the  metal 
uniting  with  the  solvent  acid  and  the  proportions  making  a 
hydroscopic  mixture  of  i  molecule  titanic  to  4  of  lactic  acids. 

760,397.     Edward  C.  Kirk,  Lausdowne,   Pa.     Assignor  one- 
half  to  Wm.  J.  Evans  and  Eustace  H.  Gane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dentifrice.     Calcium   dioxide   2,    powdered  chalk  95,    and    a 
saponaceous  substance  as  castile  soap,  3  parts. 
MAY  24,  1904. 

760.539'  Wm,  J,  Jory  and  Joseph  H,  Jory,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Recovering  metals.  The  ores  of  noble  metals  are  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  sulphides  and  hydroxides  while  being 
pulverized,  and  the  metals  recovered  by  electrolysis. 

760,541.  Carl  Ludwig,  Schoenberg,  Germany.  Shellac  sub- 
stitute. Nine  parts  pure  potassium  hydroxide  are  boiled  with 
150  parts  water  and  56  parts  resin  with  i  or  2  parts  oleic  acid 
added,  the  mixture  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
precipitate  washed  and  dried. 

760,554.  Myagoro  Onda,  Nagoya,  Japan.  AUoys  and  sul- 
phides of  aluminum.  Aluminum  oxide,  which  may  be  bauxite, 
carbon  and  a  metallic  sulphide,  as  iron  sulphide,  are  fused  in  a 
suitable  furnace  at  a  high  temperature,  giving  an  alumino- ferric 
alloy. 

760,561.  Heinrich  P.  R.  L.  Porscke  and  Gustav  A.  Wede- 
kind,  Hamburg,  Germany,  Battery  electrodes.  A  metallic 
oxide  or  the  metal  tn  powder  is  made  into  a  paste  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  its  own  chloride  ;  this  is  molded,  dried  and  reduced  in 
an  alkaline  solution,  then  oxidized  by  heat  or  electrolysis. 
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760,563.  Carl  Reim,  Odessa,  Russia.  Alkaline  lllleates. 
Solutions  of  alkaline  silicates  are  dropped  or  sprayed  on  a  moving 
heated  surface,  and  removed  the  instant  it  changes  from  a  liquid 
to  a  solid,  whereby  a  moist  soluble  silicate  is  obtained. 

760,571.  Wilhelm  Schwarz,  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Assignor 
to  Schwarz  System  Brick  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Making  eal- 
OftraouB  sandstone.  Quartz  sand  is  heated  nearly  to  melting 
in  an  electric  furnace,  lime  added  and  the  plastic  mass  molded  in 
shapes. 

760,585.  John  E.  Thornton  and  Charles  F.  S.  Rothewell. 
Manchester,  England.  Positive  photograplile  Stripping  film. 
A  dark -colored  paper  base  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  a 
fatty  acid,  dried,  a  reinforce  of  zinc  oleate  added,  the  sensitive 
emulsion  spread  on  this  and  a  cover  ofdark  paper  put  over  all. 

760,783.  CarletOD  Ellis,  Boston,  Mass.  Assignor  to  Nathan- 
iel L.  Foster,  Trustee,  Brookline,  Mass.  Alamlnum  solder 
fiux.     Stiver  bromide  10,  sodium  fluoride  9,  melted  wax  25  parts. 

760,852.  James  Dewar,  Cambridge,  England.  Nickel  oar- 
bonyl.  Carbon  dioxide  is  passed  over  heated  metallic  nickel 
under  a  pressure  above  two  atmospheres  and  below  100  atmos- 
pheres. 

760,939.  Stonewall  J.  Vance,  Mountain  Grove,  Mo.  Making 
alcohol.  Ground  grain  is  mixed  with  water  and  3  gallons  of 
ammonia  to  each  hundred  bushels,  boiled,  cooled  to  150'  F.,  malt 
added  and  fermented  and  distilled  in  the  usual  manner. 

760,997.  James  A.  Kendall,  Streatham,  London,  England. 
Assignor  one-half  to  Joseph  W.  Swan,  Holland  Park,  London, 
England.  Apparatus  for  making  oyanldes.  A  jacketed  nickel 
retort  has  projecting  front  end  and  external  tube  fused  on  so 
that  the  joint  is  protected  by  hydrogen  which  is  supplied  to  the 
jacket  space,  and  supply  vessels  for  the  materials,  the  caustic 
alkali  vessel  having  a  nickel  flow  tube  autogenously  soldered  in 
the  retort. 

761,007.  Paul  E.  Oberreit,  Ludwigshafen-on-Ehine,  Ger- 
many. Assignor  to  Badische  Anilin  und  Soda  Fabrik,  same 
place.  Chlorinated  Indlg^O.  Cyanmethyl  anthranilic  acid  is 
acted  on  successively  with  chlorine,  caustic  alkali,  acetic  anhy- 
dride, caustic  alkali  and  air.  Easily  soluble  in  cold  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  monohydric  sulphuric  acid,  the  latter  solution  green, 
but  dyeing  cotton  from  the  vat  blue. 

761,044,  Virgil  M.  George,  Youngstown,  O.  Pnrifylng^ 
water-  A  current  of  electricity  is  passed  through  the  water 
under  pressure,  the  electrodes  being  of  different  metals,  the  water 
then  filtered  through  carbon,  passed  into  a  separator,  and  sub- 
jected to  ozone.  William  H,  Seaman. 
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(R  piecedlnsa  number  or  nmnb*™  refe™  to  the  Review  of  AUerion  chemical  Re«earcl 
Pt  reren  to  the  ProceedinjB.] 

.A.CETANILIDE,  detRtion  of.  io  procnce  of  pheaKctin ....R     1; 

Acetic   «cid  extr«ct» K    5 

Acetone,  electrolytic  preparation  < 
Acetjlacetoae.  eatimation  of  una] 

Acetylene,    generation    of R       aa 

Acidic     magmas R    M4 

Aciditr.   estimation  of,  in  aoils 6ir 

Acid^making    from    pyrrfaotite^  ..,.,.....,......,..,...^....^.^...,......,,,R    30J 

Acids,  derivatives  of  complex  inorgsnic,  1474;  MetaliiCi  I23y,  Recent  literature  on.     206 

Aconite,  methods  of  assay ^ ....,.,  ^ ..,..,  ^, .................  ,R       14 

AciU,  S.  F.  A  correction,  R  347;  A  note  on  some  of  the  rcKtions  in  the 
urazole  scries,  R  346;  Mew  derivatives  of  the  isocyanatea:  hydrochleratea  of 
caibonylhydrazincs,  R  £6;  o-,  m-  and  p-tolrl-diphenyl-carbinol,  R  3461  On 
•-naphthyl  magnuium  biomide,  R  aji;  On  the  constitntion  of  phenyl- 
uraiole,  II.  Reactions  with  diaiometfaane.  R  6^;  The  preparatiDn  of  phenyl- 
uraiole  from  « carbclhoxyphenylsemicarbazide,  R  ijo;  The  reduction  of 
triphenylcarbinol    and    its   homologues    to    the   corresponding    triphenylmeth- 

ones k     149 

Acau.  S.  F.,  and  O.  W.  Willcox.     Oo  iphenyl-j,5di<hiouraHile R    »49 

Acyiissurcas.   oxygen  ethers  of 4»3 

Adahs,    Fbank   D.      On  a   new 

Canada     R  337 

Abmis.  G.  £.     See  H.  J.  Wheeler. 

AnAifS,  Gkokok  I.     Zinc  and  lead  deposits  of  northern  Arkanaas,, R  445 

Adaub,  GeOBGE  I.,  il  al.     Gypsum  deposits  of  the  United  States R  984 

Addicks,  h.  The  economic  balance  in  copper  relining.  R  41;;  The  electric  con- 
ductivity  of   commercial   copper R  gi 

Addition  compouudi,  of  o-bcDioquioone.  R  aot;    Of  sulphinic  acida R  aio 

Addresses  wanted '. Pr  3,  33,  3S,  M,  67  86 

Adlumia   orrfioio,   alkaloids  of R  13 

Adsorption   in  gold  solutions... R  44 

Adulteration  of  drugi  and  chemicals B  18S,  116  jao 

Agaves   B  i>i 

Agglutination R  35a,  S'o 

Agglutinins,   production  cf R  3S4 

Agricultural  Chemisu.  twentieth  annual  convention  of B  73,  399 

Agriculture,  year-book  of  United  State*  Department  of,  for  1903 R  391 

Air.  fractional  condensation  of,   R  3;S;    Heat  of  vaporisation.   R   14S;    JJquid, 

preparation  of  pure  hydrogen  by R  30 

Albuminuria,     emulaion R  71 


tion,  R  4»9 

Testing  for  methyl  when  mixed  with  ethyl,  R  71;    Warehouaed 

ohols,   action 

on    certain   telraconium  ehlaridea.   K    loS;     Reactions   of  mon- 

dehydes,  a  ba 

sic  reaction  of,  R  166;    Detection  of,  in  enential  oilj,  R  393; 

R 
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Alfmc,  dcitruclion  or  prevention  in  mtcr  topplie* It  ji*.  4M 

AlgDdoDJtc.     iTtificia] R  i 

Alkali  depoBiU,  EgTpt,  K  1091  Wromini R  4jf 

Alkalies,  detcrminatiaii  of,  in  preience  of  bonta M 

AHuli  tind,  iwlaniMlcia  of K  ttl 

Alkaline  earth  metali,  •eparalion  of  cobalt  trom t6ia 

Alkalinitr,  determination  of,  is  water 381 

Alkaloidal  drnga,  aauy  of R  110 

Alkaloid!,  color  teata  for,  R  179;  Ol  Aihimia  cirrheM.  R  tj;  The  mrdriatic.  ..R  11 

Alkrl  haUdea,   reactiooi  of JI67 

Allantoin,  production  in  animal  bod]' R  JT^ 

AuJWAii,  GtunT.     A  farther  inveatigatian  of  p-loluenediuonium  mlphate  and 

of  the  action  of  aulphurie  acid  on  the  inethjl  ether  of  ;<re*oI R  i6j 

AuiH,  G.  E.,  and  J.  H.  Millar,  tranalation  bj 114 

Allotropr,    of    sold R  44 

AIIOKUric  baati  in  aacptic  fevera R  iij 

AUora,  determination  of  volybdennm  in  certain,  675;   For  iteel  makinf,   R  js, 

91S;  Gold,  R  4t9;  Iron  and  iteel,  R  190;  Structure  of iigo,  ijo6,  R  1S6 

AllOT    Btcel) R  4ia 

Almaioa,    direct   determination   of K  aaj 

Alnminotbermic*    R    101,  346 

AIniBinara,  action  of  chloric  acid  on,  753:  Electroplating  on,  R  345;  Metallnrcr 

of,  iMi  Prerention  of  corroskm,  R  34s;  Production  of  ore  in  1903.  R  1631 

Separation  of  chroraiom  from.   ii>7;   Separation  of  iron   from,   11351   Uaa 


Lie,  culinB  of R  160 

Alomlnum    conductor* R    59,  517 

Aluminum  phofphite,  action  of  water,  etc..  on Ift 

Aluma,  lanthanum,  tij:  PrascodTmium  and  neodjrmium 71 

Amalcam  proceaa  for  cauitic  loda R  13a 

American  Chemical  Societr,  asith  general  meeting,  Pr  9:  30th  general  meeting. .Pr  79 

Amidine   aeriea,   iaomeriam    in R  34S 

Aminea.  conpoundi  of  chromic  chloride  with 759 

n-Aminobentonitrile 464 

Arainamelhyloi]Pp7rimidine R  491 

AicmopbenTlalkyl  carbonato,  molecular  rearrangement  of R  347,  4«i 

Ammonia,  action  of  liquefied,  on  chromic  chloride,  414;     Action  an  copper  ml- 
phate aoluttona,  R  1811    Free  and  albuminoid,  determination  of,  in  aewace, 

R  961;   Liquid,  ionic  velociliei  in,  499,  R  153;    Output  in  insanity R  107 

Ammonium  chloride,  action  on  metallic  chloridea,  741;  Sulphocyanate,  as  a  source 

of  nitrogen  to  organisms R  399.  J47 

Amphibole     schiala R  15s 

Amygdalin,  abnormal  hydrolyaii  of. -.-.-.-...- R  346 

Anaeatheaia.     prolonged. .........R  171 

Analyies  of  coal.  R  53;  Of  minerals,  R  31:  Of  rocks,  R  335:  Of  soils,  R  iS,  aii; 

Of  water R  91.  "7.  '" 

Annaiwa.  LAt-HC£utT  W,     Sprengel's  method  for  colorimeltic  deternination  of 

nitrate.    38* 

Aaoalwa,  W.  H.    Sec  E.  B.  Hart. 

Anhydrides,  action  of  hydrogen  peroitide  on R  413 

Aniline,   action    on    tetrabrom-o-benioquinone R  is; 


AntagoniatK  action  of  alkaloids  and  salti,  R  iCpi    Of  poiaona R 
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Jkatbrtcitt  calm,  a*c  for  producar  ■•*.. 

Anti-fcnncautive  pcopcrtia  of  ulM 

Anti-facoialytie   action 

AntunoDy,  Blomic  weight,  ijg:  Dctcnuinat 
AnliiBon;  penucbloiide,  (ctioii  of  unnicia 

AnliUTUni  u  ■  te*l  for  hunum  blood 

Apparatut,  new,  76a,  87s.  loifi;  Vcrificstioa  of,  by  U-aiti 
AtcBiiAU),   £.  H.,  tod  D.   Uclototh.     The  ntltiiig-pobiti  a 

toluene,  ind  ether joj 

Ariieatodonicykile.     artiAcUl R         t 

AxHiiT,  U.  P.,  and  J.  A.  Friet.    The  ■vatlable  energy  of  timothT  hay R    <j] 

Akhold,  Cau^    a  coapendium  of  chemiatry,  iscliidiiig  gaeral,  Jnarganic,  and 

organic    chemittry 1031 

AanoLD,  RALrH.    See  H.  I.  Haebl. 
.Arnou,  R.  B.     See  WiUiain  A.  Noyca. 

Akkt,  H.  v.,  and  J,  P.  Wagner.     Solution  of  cUoriaaled  ioda R    ]S6 

Anmic,  effect  on   copper  electrolyna,   R  343;   tlines  at  Brinton,   Va.,   R  486; 

Production    in    1 903 R     >«] 

Araenic   peotichlotide,    aoD-eiiatence  of 6)J 

Araenic  triiulpiiide,  action  of  magneaia  on  irixtuce  with  aulphor R    31s 

Aabeatoi,   production    in    1903 R    447 

Aab.  analyiis,  R  77;  Direct  detenniaatioii  of  potaa^nm  in 197 

AsitiaooE,  DsHAU)  S.     Electrolytic  acparationa  poaaible  vitli  a  rotating  anode..  laSj 

Asphalt,    in    pavementi R     463 

Aisay,  of  ilhaloidal  dnip,  R  no;  Of  tin R    449 

Afaayjng,  uae  ot  lodium  peroxide  and  of  cement  eupela R        6 

AuocL-ition   of   liquida R      44 

Atomic  volnine,  relation  to  phyalological  action R     lyo 


Atwatd,  W.  O.,  and  F.  G.  Benedict,  (t  al.    Uetaboliam  of  matter  and  energy 

in   the  human  body R     130 

Atwood.  W.  p.     The  uie  of  aniline  i^l  in  the  determinalioa  of  weighting  in 

aniline    colon J« 

Aura,  CtAB*  M.    S«  S.  J.  Melaer, 

Aucusto,  A.     The  Italian  olive  oil  on  the  American  market R    joa 

Auanii,  A.  E.     The  producta  of  glycolyaii  in  Uosd  and  other  animal  Buidi....R    sft 

AuiTiK,  Pina  T.     See  C  F.  Langworthy. 

AvBTiH,  W.  L.    Ore  dcpoiiti  near  igneoui  contacta R      go 

Autolyiia,  of  cnimal  glinda,  R  168;  Of  animal  orglni,  R  jfj;  Of  nucleoprotetda. 


ar.  S.     The  < 


Babcock  method  for  cream 

Bachkav,  F.  E.    Heaaha  ore  in  the  Uaat-furnace . . 
Bacilli,  effect  of  radium  raya  on 


Hia,  baeteriotyab,  5041  Blochemittry.  ■ 
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Uc  ■ouring,   R  417:    DeMmcliDn  of.  bjr  copper 
D  blood  coasulaiibn,  R  106;    In  loil  at  variooi 


Bacteriolraw    R     ; 

BuKSLAHD,    Lio.      A    practicil    melhod    for    lh«    qiuntitatiTC    dcterminatHiD    of 

tilTer  in  photocnphk  paper,  R  141 !    ^c  diiaociatioa  of  lead  aitrate 

BailIt,   £■  H.    S.     Occurrence  of  mmigintae  In  ■  deposil  found  in  citT  water 

Pipei     

BAiun,  J.  R.    Action  of  muitarii  oili  and  incranitei  on  hydrua  add* I< 

Bun,  H.  Foam.     Reported  sold  deponta  of  the  Wichita  MountainI R     , 

Bakki,  D.     Bj-product  oven  lai  and  tar  aa  fuela  for  the  open-hearth  famacc, 

R  2901  Calcinina  lime  for  uie  in  baaic  open-hearth  fumacea R    . 

Bakint  powden.  rapid  analjaia  of I 

Baiddam,   CHAaLM,   tranalation  by 

BuDWiH,    EowaaD    B.     Anti-tubereuliii    or  tubcreulin-precipitin   aeruma,    R    $14; 

Studiea  on  tubcrcnloDB  aerum  and  the  bacteriolyaia  of  bacilluB  tuberCDlosis. 

R  5D4;  Sec  P.  A.  Lcrcae;  Sec  C  L.  Trudeau. 

BAMKaD.  M,  W.     The  nomenclature  of  the  iljcerophoaphate  prcparationi R     . 

BAHOtorr,  Wilda  D.     Chenieal  potential  and  electromotive  force.  R  147;  Elec- 

tiolytic  copper  refiniaf,  R  571   i>Iale  on  the  dadatooe-Tribe  couple R 

BAaaoua,  Erwih  H.     Report  of  lb e  State  Oolosiat  (Nebraakn) R 

Baritc  in   Moutana. R    : 

Baritun,  influence  on  urine  flow R 

Barium  p.>taaiium  nitrate R    : 

Barium     thiocxanatea R 

BAaKKa,  G.  F.     Radioactivity  of  thorium  mineral! R     , 

BAaaxa,  Paaay,     See  A.  T.  Lincoln. 

Barler,    germmatton    of 

Bakuiw,  WiUiam  E.     On  tLe  Icasea  of  sulphur  in  charrini  and  in  aifaiDi  plant 

Baidm,  H.  T..  and  N.  L.  Cotdie.     On  the  denaitjr  of  ice R     . 

Baiuh*.  W.  a.,  Ji.     The  uk  of  line  Meiabi  ore  in  coke  Maft-fumacn R     : 

BAaTLITT.  J.  U.     See  C.  U.  Wooda. 

BAaTOW,  Edward,  and  E.  V.  McCoIlnm.     Synthciei  of  deriTatiTCa  of  quinoline. . 

BAaoa,   C      Ijna  and  nuelei R 

Baaic  dyea.  increaaing  of  famines*  to  light R 

Baikuvilli,   Chakles.     Action   of   ultra-violet   ti([ht'  upm   rare   earth   oxidei. 

R  441:    The  elementa:  verified  and  unverified,  R  441:    Thorium,  carolinium. 

benelium    

BaikUVILU  Chaklis,  and  George  P.  Catlett.     Lanthanatel 

BahkUviluI.  Cn/itua,  and  Haiel   Holland,     Attempta  to  prepare  praaeodyminm 

and  neodynium  iJuna — lome  new  double  aulphatea 

Baikiivilt.k,  CharlU;  and  George  P,  Knltc.    Kuniite  and  in  uniqut  propertica.R 
BAgKUVii.u,    Chailis,    and    Eugene    G.    Moss,      On    lanthanaluma — aome    new 

double     sulphate! .-,,,.,.,- 

BAiDtavnxl.  Chaiuo,  and  Kegton  Stevenson.     Study  of  neodymium:  prepiration 

BAaroviuA  CBAai.a,  and  J.  W.  Turrenline.  A  study  of  praaeodymiURi :  prep- 
aration   of  pure  material — prascodymiuni   citrate 

BaskovilU,  C11A11.U,  and  FriU  Zerban.     Inactive  thorium 11 

Baum,  I.     See  F.  J.  Schwab. 

BAxTXa,  Guooav  P.  A  reviiion  of  the  atomic  weij^t  of  iodine,  ijy;;  A  reviaion 
of  the  atomic  wei^t  of  iron.  II.  The  analyaii  of  ferroua  bromide,  R  43; 
Specific  gravitiei  of  lithium  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodioe R 

BAiTXa,  CattsoiT  P.,  and  A,  B.  Lamb.    The  specific  gravity  of  rfne  chloride R     . 

Baiter,  Caaooav  P.,  and  M,  A.  Hinn.     The  apecific  gravities  of  cadtnium  chlo- 
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Batuy,  W.  S.     Tbc  MenDDiinM  iron-bfarins  district  of  Michigui R     34a 

DcjkHi,  Hal  T.     Set  Manton  T.  Bojert. 

SuiTT,   W.   A.     The  action   of  carbon   moooxide  on   Hdiam   alci^olatn  alone 

and  in  the  prucDce  of  salu  of  fatty  acid* R        8 

Bull,   S.   F.     The  chemiatrr  of  malignant  trowttas-  H  joo,  ioi;  The  efCctt  of 

alcohol  and  alcoholic  fluidi  upon  the  encretkm  of  uric  acid  in  man R     s<>4 

BuaoN,  J.  I„    A  limple  and  inupeniive  appiralut  for  the  electrolyiis  of  water..     J24 

Ueeawax  and  adulterant* R     303 

Beet   Sugar.     See    Sugar. 

BttL,  J.  M.     Economic  reaourceg  of  Moose  Riitr  Uasin R    4S1 

Benxdict,  a.  L.    a  new  method  of  gastric  proteolyiii.  R  173;  The  corroborative 

method   for   urinary  analyaia R     353 

BcNEDiCT.  F1URC11  G,     Studiei  in  body  temperature.     I,  Influence  of  the  inTer- 

■ion  of  the  daily  routine,  etc.,  R  3011  Sec  W,  O.  Alwater. 

BiMiDiCT.  Stahlev  R.     Some  methoda  for  the  detection  of  cobalt  aad  nickel 695 

BiMMts,  P.  McN.     Application  of  the  electric  furnace  to  the  metallurgy  of  iron 

and   aled R    481 

Benaoii.    CuB.\    C.     The   composition    of    Ihe    surface    layer*   of    aqueous    amyl 

alcohol,  R  iji;  The  rales  of  reaction  in  solution*  containing  ferrous  sulphate, 

potassium    iodide,   and  chromic   acid R   50,     145 

Beiitom,  J.  R.     A  metliod  of  determrning  infernal  resistance,  applicable  to  rapidly 

polarising  cells R     148 

Benune,  decomposition  at  high  lemperaiurea,  R  358;  Dertvatlvca,  reactians  of. .  is66 
Bendiydrol     dciivBtivis R     lai 

«- Ben loqui none,   certain  addition  compounds  of R  xe6 

DercM,  H.  W.     See  G.  A.  Hulett 

ilEalKCia,  GlORGI  M.     The  tests  for  phenacetin  and  acetanilidc R  173 

BeryUiam,  acclylacetonate.  731;  Basic  acetate,  7^7;  Chloride,  718:  Revision  of 
atomic  weight,  7>i;  Separation  of  chromium  from.  T128;  Se|>aratioo  of  iron 

from,    1134;    Sulphates 7J9,  143) 

Berzelium     giz 

Bibliography  of  North  Americiu  geology,  paleontology,  etc.,  for  ipoi R  93 

BioDLB.  H,  C„  iransialion  by 8S1 

BiGluiw,    S.    L.      The  influence  of  diasolved  gases  in  cooductivit]'  for  a  direct 

current B  145 

BicMJW,  W.  D.    Foods  and  food  control R  39s  jgS 

Bile,  influence  of  alcohol  on  secretion,  S  499;    Secretion  of  human R  493 

Biliary  lecretion,   physiology  and  pathology  of R  35a 

Biocbemittry  of  bacillus  tuberculosis R  513 

Biologies]  chcmittry.  recent  work  in 308 

Biological  research,  limits  of R  137 

Biology,  relation  to  neighboring  sciences R  157 

BiicHUAH,  W.  II.     The  pitHng  rust  of  Iron R  isi 

Bird,  B.  M.  The  action  of  ammonia,  etc,  upon  the  chlorides  of  D-sulpbobenioic 
acid,  R  9:  The  determination  of  water  in  substance*  that  are  to  be  after- 
wards cutracled  icith  volatile  aolTents S18 

BtRKiHiiNE.  John,     The  production  of  iron  ores  in  1909,  R  391;  The  production 

BiiBH,  HMDI.D.     See  Theodore  W.  Richards. 

BUHOP,  Mil.     Corean  ginseng R     357 

Bismite  from  PsU,  California R        4 

Bismuth,  atomic  weight.  i4Ji    Native,  from  Pala,  California R        4 

Bismulhate  method  for  determination  of  manganese 793 

Bi,ACK,  O.  F.     See  H.  B.  Hill. 

BiAn,  Ahpuw  a.    The  bismuthate  method  Cor  the  determination  of  manganese.    793 

Bun,  ].  C.     Conduct  of  red  colloidal  gold  wtution  toward  the  electric  current 
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and  cIcctioljFtei,  R  335;  Notice  on  the  compnitiaii  of  Bredix*!  gilvcr  by- 
droaol,  R  ajs;  On  colloidal  (old:  ulsoiptiin  ^cnomou  and  •llotropy,  R 
44!    The  colon  of  Bllotiopic  ulvcr,  R  43!    See  W.  R.  Whitner. 

in  Ariioxio,  R  aoSi  Superficial  blackening  and  diacoloration  of  rvcka,  tape- 
ciallj  in  deaert  r^iona R     443 

BuaCBUD,  Aamua  A.     The  viacoaitr  of  aoludona  in  relation  to  the  constitution 

of  the  diaaolTed  aabstance ,..,.,.. 1315 

BumCHAU),   WiLUAK   H.     The  chloride*   of  p-lironi-a-in1|ibal>eDioic   acid   ud 

tome  of  their  deriTativei R     i  ej 

Blaat-fnrnace,  a  decade  in  American  practice,  R  1B71  BehaTiot  of  »dc  in.  R  aSS; 
Coke,  me  of  Sne  Meuitt  ore  in,  R  3B7;  Hearth  area  and  number  of  tuyerei, 
R  gj,  341;  Ueaaha  ore  in,  R  410;  Rotating  chargius  apparatoa,  R  411;  Top 
exploaioBi    R    410 

BuTcnijEv,  W.  S.     Gold  nod  diamonda  in  Indiana,  R  90;  The  lime  induaUr  in 

u»e« R  90 

Bleachins,   recent  literature  on itf 

Bleachina  menti,  recent  literature  on 104 

BleachtDS  powder  aolaliona,  making  and  aettliog R  169 

Blood,  chanjea  in  after  exerciae,  R  zrs;  Clotting  of,  after  Dcphrcctomy,  R  5ir; 

corpuacles,  R  383!  Influence  of  bacteria  on  coagulatioD,  R  106:  Of  andiro- 
pods,  coagulation  of,  R  333;  Of  Dormal  Kuineapiga,  R  igs:  Production  of 
change!  in  viacoaitr.  R  114;  Product!  of  glrcolyiii  in,  R  106;  The  mvclopc 
of  the  red  corpnacle R     3S0 

BuuiK,  R.  E.'   Sec  W.  C  Stubba. 

Blouht,  BmitAii.     The  analyai!  of  Portland  cement,  995;  See  Oebert  Chadwick. 

Bloxah,  AaTiina  C.     See  John  M.  Thomaen. 

Board  of  Director! Pr  60,  S6,     lOf 

Body  temperature,   itudio  in R     jot 

Bouai,  MjLaaTOH  T,.  and  H.  T.  Bean*.     Hctaminebcnioaltrile  aad  aome  of  itt 

BocttT,  HAaiTOH  T.,  and  C.  U.  Zieme.     The  production  ot  aniaic  acid  br  the 

oxidation  of  aniieed  oil R       S4 

Boiler-feed  water,  improvement  of R     359 

Bolton,  Henrr  Carrington,  obiluarr Pr         6 

BoLTWooD,  BniTaAU  B.    On  tbe  ratio  of  radium  to  uranium  in  lome  minetali, 

R  4411  Radium  in  uranium  mineral* R     334 

BoMKiT,  PaXDUic,  Jb.     See  Theodore  W.  Richards. 

Borate*,  determination*  of  alksliei  in  pretence  of U 

Borax,  produetioa  in  1903,  B  447;  Kapid  dctarminatloa  of  boric  acid  in pt 

Borax   experiment,    remit!   of R     39a 

Boric  acid,  rapid  detennbation  of,  in  borax 91 

Botrjioaen,  palachcitc  a  pure  form  of R         4 

BowMOCEla,  John  A.     The  accurteBce  and  exploitation  of  petroleum  and  natural 

■>*   in    Ohio R     338 

BaAOini,  R.  H.    See  E.  A.  Partridge. 

Bkadixt,  Haxou)  C     Tbe  OKunence  of  tine  in  certain  invertebratea R     1 71 

Brain,  effect  of  partial  narvation  on,  R  Jol;    Method*  for  qnantitatire  cbenrical 

anatTiia  of R     3SS 

Bkakdu,,  I.  W.    The  volatile  oil  from  Monaria  citritiara,  R  aSi;  See  E.  Kremera. 
BaADitia,  JoRH  C     Toe  atone  reefa  of  Brazil,  tbeir  geological  and  geografAical 

Braia,  casting  in  metal  meldt,  R  344!  Electrolrtlc  leparation  from  tteel.  R  57; 

New  furnace*  for  meltini,  R  pg,  344 !  Use  of  aalt  in  melting R      53 

Bratt-plating  tolBtiont R    344. 
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Bfa7  proccu  for  tin  plalea R 

Bread.  discMibilitjr  ud  DutritiTc  tbIuc R 

BroikfMt   foodi R    iS8, 

BUAUJCT,  Huiv.     The  Analrtical  Cb«mi«try  of  Urinium   (book) 

Buuiwij,  J.  P.     See  F.  K.  Cuneron. 

Brewer;  wwte,   purification  of R 

Brick,   New  Jerier  Bre R 

Briqnetlea,  bindera  for  coal, ,... ^  •,.....  -^ --■R 

Briqnettiiis  plaiii,  Stockton,  Cal K 

BaocE,  R.  W.     Orliical  Daiice  sold  in  isneon*  rocks,  R  13S;  Pli^nm  is  BtltU 

Colmnhia R 

Bromalea,   pharmacoIogicBl   action,    R   3531   Um  of  fareDi   sulptaat*  in   eatiiBa- 


Bramidea  of  ruthenium Mi 

Bromine,  action  on  3,6-dibn»nparBphcn7lenediaininei  R  14J;  ComprcMiiiUitr.  399; 

Production  in  U.  S ;....R     aaa 

Bromruthenatei,     bromrutbeniu* Ma 

^Brom-a-fnlphobenioic   add,  chloridea  of R     laj 

n-Brom-toluene,  preparation  of R     347 

Bronie,    alitminiun R    >6a 

Brotue  caMinfi,  iiae  of  ahrink  balla  on  pattenii B       S3 

Bmoei,  R.  O.    The  rapid  aoalralt  of  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid  hitnat 

petrdera    813 

Blown,  AaVBua  C.     The  relation  between  nnfilteted  water  and  tTpboid   ferer 

at   Lorain,   Ohio,  R   166;    The  u*e  of  lolpbate  of  iron   aa   a   coagnlant  at 

Lorain,    Ohio R    114 

BaowH,  Bailit  £.    See  Oawald  Schreinet. 

BaowH,  J.  C.    See  J.  B.  Weema. 

Bk.w)i,  Orvuu  H.     Effecta  of  certain  aalta  on  kidne;  excretion,  with  apecial 

reference  to   ilyconria.    R   lis;    See    Samuel   A.    Ualhewai    See   C    Hash 

Blown,  p.  W.    Corrofion  of  the  nickel  anode  in  nickel  ptatins R       jg 

Biowna.  A.  W.     See  L.  M.  Denoia. 

Baowm,  C  A.,  Ja.  Result!  of  inTeatigationa  at  the  lugar  experiment  alation 
laboratorj  for  1903,  R  113J  The  chemical  compaction  and  feedins  value  of 
rice  producM,  H  396;  The  formation  of  toxk:  product!  by  TegetaWe  enii'mei. 

R  J07;  The  h^drol^tic  prodocti  of  au^ar-cane  Gbei lui 

BiowaiHc.   Pniiir  E.     iDtroduction  to  the  rirer  element! 440 

BiDct.  W.  M.     On  the  oxjgea  elhera  of  ureaa 4ig,     44^ 

BaoMoi,  E.     Improved  procet!  for  aolution  of  magneaiurn  citrate R     510 

BiTAHT,  A.  P.     The  rapid  dncrtninatlon  of  fat  br  raeana  of  carbon  tetrachloride.     s<8 
Buildins  atone.     Sec  Stone. 

Bunien  buincra  without  city  ga! f6a 

Bureau  of  Standaidi,  report  of  Committee  for  cooperatioii  with Pr       17 

Bmont,  C  P,  An  electroljrtie  proeeaa  of  removiuB  braaa  from  iteel,  R  57;  Klec- 
trolytic   itrippini  of  metali,    R    1611   The   removal    of  nickel  eoitint  from 

if™   R       99 

Buican,  C  P.,  and  Carl  Bamlmechen.  Adherence  of  electrolytie  metal  depotfti, 
R  i4<i;  Electrolytic  iron,  R  413;  Electroplating  npoo  atuniinlani,  R  345;  The 

electrolytio  rectifier R     iji 

BuaOM!,  G.  K.,  tranalation  by jj7 

Btiaa,  W.  B.     See  S.  W.  Young. 

BnuxtOH,  C  A.     Electrolytic  treatment  of  linc  inlphidea R    41S 

BoiMiTT,  SamdU.  H.    a  Mody  of  the  Uood  of  Domul  foiiics-pig* R    iff 

Bvuioira,  F.  W.    Eatcra  of  tntpboric  acid  and  of  chlotaulphonic  acid B        7 

Butter,  and  butter  autatitutes.  R  131;  Determination  of  water  in,  SiS:  Kecpmg 
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<iualitr  of,  K  ]og:  MaiMuie  conlcat  of R 

Butyric  etber,  cff«t  of  ions  on  hrdrolriij  of R 

Bntyto-rcfrKIomctcr,  Zeiti R 

BuxtOH,  B.  H.,  ud  V.  C  Viuiftui.     On  anjutinatioii R 

BtEm,  HoMACa  C.    An  expeciniait  illuitntini  DCmoii* i 

8j-product  coke  am,  development  of,   R  sM;  Utc  of  ■■•  md  tar  tor  fuiatcc 


CADUtUU,  Klion  of  cbloric  acid  on,  756;  Chloride  lod  bromide,  ipecific 
craTities,  R  4401  Difference  of  potoitiil  between  the  menU  and  the  iodide, 
R  1511  Elecltoljtie  Mpuatiafu  of,  riSB;  Ferracjrwudes,  gja;  MettllurcT  of, 

igy,  Separttiaa  of  ttdd  from,  ii£5;  Thiocrinite* R 

Cast,  Hamiltom  P.     See  Edmrd  C  Frinklm. 

Caesium,  (tomic  weithl,  an;  Iodide,  compound  with  mercuric  cyinide,  R  mo; 

lodocywidc,   R  199;  Thiocjmute* R 

Cutimn   merenric  chloride* R 

Cskinet   from   copper    tiiin-iCM,  compMition R    . 

Calcite.  new  type  of,  from  Kuiwie R 

Calcium,  counteraction  of  aaline  purgatire*  bjr,  B  ijr:  From  eatcium  chloride, 
R  ji;  InHnence  on  urine  flow,  R  160;  Salts,  counteractive  effect  00  saline 

purgaCina,  R  68;    Solutions,  action  of  soap  on. 

Calcium    caibophoapKide.  ..,..,,.,.,...,.,,,......,-■-'---------■'-'--.-'--.. 

Calcium  chloride,   inhibition  of  physootifmine  by- -■-■---,---'--------,■-■-■ -B 

Calcium  cyanamide,  as  a  fertiliier  and  aource  of  cyanides.  -,-.-.-,-.---..,--  -R 

Calcium    glycerophosphate R 

Calcium    oxalate,    conTCraion    into    aulphatc,    no;     Precipitation    of    magnesinm 


Calcium  sulphate,  conversion  of  oialatc  into,  no;  Solubility  in  squeous  sulphuric 

add    R      47 

Calkaks,  D.  T.    Sec  C  Lorng  Jackwm. 

California  section Pr  3,  tii,     loo 

Califomite     R         4 

Cslorifie  value.     See  Heating  effect. 

CAMnoK.  P.  K.     Reply  to  an  address  on  the  present  sutus  of  sail  investigaiion, 

R  aai:  See  M.  Wnitney. 
CAMnoH.  F.  K.,  md  J.  F.  Breaieale.     Solubility  of  calcium  SBlphste  in  aqueoui 

solutions  of  lulpliuric  acid,  R  47;  The  orgsntc  matter  in  soils  and  lubioili..       19 
CAnaoH.  F.  K.,  and  L.  A.  Hunt.    The  action  of  water  and  saline  Bolutiaai  upon 

certain  slightly  soluble  phosphates SBs 

CamBoh,  V.  K.,  and  A.   Seidell.     The  action  of  water  upon  the  phosphatea  of 

calcium,   I«S«1  The  uilobilily  of  magneiiium  carboucte  in  aqueous  solulions 

of  certain   electrolytes R       47 

CAHrsxLL,  D.  G.     See  Charles  E.  Simons. 

CAurslLt,   Edwasd  DiM.      Further  aperimeuta  on   Ibe  clinkering  of   Portland 

cement  and  on  the  temperature  of  formation  of  some  of  the  conitiCuenls 1143 

CahfsIll,  Wiluam.     Notes  on  platinum  and  its  deterioration,  R  441,  4SSI  On 

the  microatructure  of  metals  and  alloys.  R  1B6;  On  tiie  structure  of  alloya. 

Part  I.     Aluminum  alloys.   ii«o:  Part  IL   Some  teinarr  allays  of  tin  and 

Camphor,    artificial R     lys 

Canaigre     R    3'3 

Cane  fiber,  hydrolytic  prodiKU  of nil 

Cannabii    mdiro R     111 

Cahhon,  W.  B.     The  emptying  of  the  human  itomacb,   R  lya;  The  passage  of 

foodiCuSi  from  the  stomach S     17> 


^  J.  A.     Steel  for  third  rails.. 
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«-CubaininctieDieiu*iilpbonic    leid R       to 

a-CatbetboxsTphenrUeinicubwdc,  prcparitfcm  of  pboirltiniole  from R    >5o 

Cirbidn.  rcecnl  lileiMUTe  on am 

Carbohydntc  froup,  in  protein  molecule R    4)9 

Cirbohrdratc*   in    f ecdlns-tttiffi aja 

Carboa,  determisKtIoo*  of  organic,  in  (oila,  1S40;   Dctaviinatian  of  total,  in  coal, 

■ad  aoil,  194:  Fundamental  ronccptiooi>  of  the  chemlMry  of 1549 

Carbon  dioxide,  equilibrium  of.  with  aodium  eaibooatc.  etc.,  R  14$;   Reactloa  with 

soluble     nltratei 9S9 

Carbonic  acid,  deteminaliaii  □( 183,    jSa 

Cuboo  monoxide,  action  on  wdlnm  aleoholate* R        S 

Carbon    tetrachloride.   comprmiMIity,   199;    Condmaatioa    with   chlorbcuene   by 

. Friedd-Crafta  reaction,  R  Sa;    Um 
Carbonj]  compoundo,  addition  of  iodine 

CarbonrlhTdraiinea.  hydrochloratea  of R 

Carborondmn    fire-aaid R 

CuHAKi,  IbtinT  S.  A  noTcI  concsilration  cell;  a  themo-eleetric  theory  of 
eoncentialion  eel  la:  thenDO-electromotive  focce  without  difference  of  tem- 
perature; the  lole  of  thenno-electromotive  forcea  in  a  voltaic  cell R 

Caiiot.  luuoa.     Emuliion-albuminuria R 

CAatTOa,  U.  A.     See  C  Loring  Jackaon. 

CAantCBAKi.  H.    Notea  on  the  wpantion  of  fold,  ailver,  and  platinum R 

Cabmot,  Adouui.    Trailc  d'analyie  dea   Sabatancei  Hineralo.    Tcne  tecaod. 


Camlinium    

CAtnnma,  FaAitic  R.    The  new  seokigr  and  vda  formation R 

Cuaita,  C  F,,  Ja.    Obaemtioai  in  tbe  preparation  of  electrolytic  white  lead..K 

CAIBita,  W.  H.     Cupola  fan  practice R    . 

CuMR,  C  H.     Sec  W,  K.  Lang. 

Cahk,  W.  E.  H.     Peal  fuel.     Iti  mauufacture  and  u>e R 

Caaeis,  compoundi  of,  ia  cheue 8    . 

CAarAu.  C  S-     Detemiaation  of  codeine  in  opium R 

Cua«L,  H.  R.     The  colotimetric  eatlraition  of  lold  in  cyanide  Mlntiona R 

Cait  (tecl.     See  ilecl. 

Cataboliam.  effect  of  enlemal  hemorrhage  on R 

Catechu    R 

Cathode,  mereury,    in   electrochemical    anBlriii,    1134:    Rotating,    for  electrolytic 


CATtSTV,  CloaoK  F.    See  Charles  Baakerrille^ 

Celeatite,  occorreuce  near   Syraeuae.   N.  Y R 

Cella.  a  novel  concentration  cell,  R  150:  Leclanehe  dry,  R  i86i  Method  of  deter- 
mining reaiitance  of,  R  148;    Role  of  tbermo-electromotive  forcei  in.  R  isor 

Theory  of  coDcentratioD  cella R 

Cement,  determination  of  lime  in,  looji  New  tecbnical  featnre*  of  the  induatry, 
R  II :  Recent  literature  on,  no;  Tecbnical  analyiii  of,  i«36;  See  alao  Port- 
land  cement. 

Cement  Idln,  thermal  efficiency  of  a  rotary 

Cereal    fooda 

Cerobro-ipinal  fluid  in  hydrocephalua R 

Cerico-tungatate,    amoionLum ,, 

Cerium,  atomic  weight,  341;   Separation  of  iron   from,   1131;   Separation  of  tho- 

Chaci,  Ed.  MacKat.  Qualitative  detection  of  aaccharine  in  wine,  i6iy:  The 
use  of  baaic  alumioum  icetale  ai  a  preserratiTe  in  anuaage 1 

much  vegetable  matter R     1 

CHAHuiauiH,  JoWPH  S.     See  P.  B.  Hawk. 

CHANans.    VicToa   J.      A    further   inVMtigation    of   the   action   of   pheoola    and 
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■fcokoli  OB  the  cblwidn  of  f-nitro-o-iulphobcniok  acid R  <i 

ChuigCi  of  addrcH pr  t,  3'.  J*.  Sl  ««.  7* 

CHAFia,  Hani!  D.     The  linltatiimi  ot  chfiuattr  in  iDfnU-fecdlnB B  197 

CliirccttI,  DCw  retort  pUnt R  1S4 

ChecM.  ■rtJAcul  digeitkni  o(  eertiiii  cHein  ud  ptraeucin  compoundi,  R  nt; 
Chtmicsl  change*  la  ripenini.  R  17,  iqj;  Cold  eurins  ef,  R  t6;  Comge^ 
nlaliDD  of  »uriB|  of  milk  to,  R  jii;  Role  of  lactiE  acid  bacteria  in  mana- 

facturc  and  ripcoins R  at 

Cfaclidonine     R  m 

Chemica]  potential  and  electromotive  force R  147 

Chemical  rcactiooi,  coune  of R  i6j 

Chemicala,  aduiteraled,  R  iSg,  316;    Fine isf 

Chemiitry,  Bureau  of,  orcuiutlon,  etc.,  R  349;  Hifh  School,  iji;  Linitatioai  ' 

in  infant  feeding,  R  197;  Of  carbon 1549 

Chemim,  reporti  of:  Can.  SxpL  Farms,  R  4181  Han.  Agr.  Expt.  Station,  R  417; 

Ontario  Ap.  Colleic,  R  41B:  Vermont R  J9S 

CHtMm,  F.  D.     Studie*  in  aoil  iKteriolegr,  R  >»;  The  bactenolocical  uul- 

yni  of  aoiia R  314 

Cbicaso   aectioo pr   38.   61,   S7,  M 

Chlorates,  pharmacological  action  of,  R  .tsji  Uie  of  ferroui  mlptaate  in  esti- 
mation    of R  *44 

Chlorbenzenc,  coadcnaation  with  carbon  telTtelUarlde. R  6t 

Chloric  acid,  action  on  metal* 747 

Chloridei,  aclion  of  amnoniom  chloride  on,  741;  Double,  of  cacatam  and  mer- 

curr     R  SO 

Chlorinated  ioda  solution R  sjt 

Chlorine,    elcctroijlic  R  ssS 

Chloroform,   conpresaiUlity.    J99-.    Electrolytic   prepatatioa    from   acetona,    siS; 

Influence  on  atainini  with  methylene  blue,  S  soil  Hcltlnf-point jos 

Chlorrnthoialei     S4J 

Chlornilphonic  acid,  (stera  of R  7 

Cholalic  acid,  fecdinB  experimenti  with R  SOS 

Cholcslerin.  orifin  in  (allitoa**,  R  49J:  Solution  by  laking  sgcnts R  Sob 

Chuity,  S.   B.     Cyanidina  ■old-bcariag  sulphnrcts R  ^S 

Chromic  acid,  rate  of  roctioa  irith  potassium  Iodide  and  fcrroos  sulphate,  .R  So,  14s 
Chromic  chloride,  action  of  liquefied  ammonia  on,  4141  Action  of  mcthjiamine 

on,  417;    Compounds  of,  with  amines 75S 

Chromic  aalts,  preparction  of  various 616II 

Chrainic  sulphate,  color  chsngc  in  solution R  4B 

Chromium,  certain  compouoda  of,  6iji   Eleclrochemieal  detcminatkin  of,   iist! 

Separstioa  from  aluminmn  and  berrlliam 11178 

CHoacn,  JoHa  A.     Tlie  chemistry  of  ore  deposition R  90 

Cider,  snalyaia R  310 

Ciliary  movcDient,  relation  of  iona  to R  iiS 

Cincinnati  section Pr  4,  34,  40,  dj,  6g,  77,  B7,  los,  los 

CinnamrlidcBenwloaie  scid,  addition  of  acid  salphitea  to R  S46 

Citral,  delctminstiaB  of,  in  *olstile  rnla R  113,  lyt 

Curr,  SamuH.  U.     See  Treat  B.  Johnaon. 

Ci.UK,  ALrUD  N.     The  confenioa  of  calcium  oxalate  to  the  sulfate 110 

Ci>ai^  D.     The  salt^ake  proceui  for  mixed  anlphalei R  itfi 

ClAan.  FailKD  B.    The  scticn  of  aliphatic  aminea  on  the  chlorides  of  «-*nIph(>- 

bensoic    acid R  to 

CuiK,  Latmx.     Sea  C  Lorbig  Jacksoo. 
Clmk,  Hart  E.    See  J.  H.  Kastle. 

Cuan,  F.  W.  AnalTiei  of  rocks  from  the  laboratory  of  the  U.  S.  G.  5.  (tabu- 
lation), R  Jii;  ElcTcnth  annual  report  of  the  Committee  on  Atomk:  Weigfais. 
DeterminationB  poblishcd  during  1903.  13);  Hineral  analyses  from  the  lab- 
oratories of  the  United  Stales  Geobgieal  Sarny,  iBSo  to  1903 R  s> 
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<XuEI.  F.  W.,  T.  ^.  Thorpci  Karl  Senbert,  uid  H«ori  HotMiD.     Report  of  the 

Inleinatlana]  Committee  on  Atomic  Weight* i 

CUrke'a  Uw,  criticimn  of 1450 

Qtj.  eff«t  of  tumin  on,  S  i86i  In  Eutern  United  StMes,  K  S<>;  la  New  Jtner, 

R  475:  In  South  Carolini R  139 

deivage  of  irbecii  tgg R  1)4 

ClXkikti,  J.  MosOAH.     The  Vennilion  tnui-bearinB  dietrict  of  Uinnaota R  a 

Ci^utu,    Fmhz.     Rubber,   gutta-percha,  and  bolata   (book) 1S46 

Ci.tnm,  A.    M.     The  addicion   of  iodine  and  potanium  iodide  to  organic  com- 

pounda  containing  tbe  carbonyl  group ,. ..  .R  393 

CuivD,  A.  M.,   and  A.  C   Houghton.     The   action  of   hydrogen  peroxide  upon 

anhydridea  and  the  formation  of  organic  acid  peroxides  end  peracida R  413 

Clover,  growth  of  crimion R  aa4 

Cuiwi,   Ctoaci   H.   A.      QuantMatiTe  e«tiniation  of  rhoaphatea  in  atomach  con' 

<*nw    R  70 

tLoww,  E.  S.     See  J.  C  Olaen. 

Coal,  analyiia  and  fuel  Talue,  R  52;  Determination  of  aulphur  in,  jjg;  Deter- 
mination of  total  carbon,  194;  Illinoia,  compoaition  and  analyaia,  R  477; 
Photometric  determination  of  aulpbar  in,  iijg;  Frodtiction  in  1903,  R  157; 
Spontaneoui  ignition,    R  saj;    Storage  of  bitaminout,   R  304;    Sulphur  and 

the  caloriEc  value,  55],  1641  Uac  of  anthracite  culm  for  producer  gu R  304 

Coal  briquettea,  binderi  for R  jes 

Co*]  depotita.  Appalachian  field,  R  9j;  Yukon  baaln R  155 

Coil  tar  colon ai7 

Coal  tar  oil,  for  paint  and  lamiih R  10 

Cobalt,  detection  of.  695:  Determination  of,  with  rotating  anode,  i6o6i   Scpan- 

tjon  from  alkaline  eirth  metab.  1611  j  Separation  of  gold  from 1167 

Cobalt'nickel  araenidea,  new  depoail R  480 

Cotalt  ore  in  Ontario R  9S 

CoiLlMTZ  ViRcii..    Modern  lyntbetic  medicinal  product* R  191 

CoaulHTi.  W1U.1AU  W.    Frelintnarr  note  on  the  (elective  ibwrption  of  organic 

compound*     R  149 

Cocoa,  prodnclion  and  n*e R  176 

Codeine,  deleminatioa  in  opium R  ji8 

Coffee,   aniiieptic   qualitie* R  107 

Conn,  ALFaKD  I.     Dictionary  of  rcmedi**,  sinonyni*,  and  varioui  proptletary 

preparation*.  R  4S9;  Tranalatkin  by 3je 

Coke  oven,  by-product R  368.  190 

Cold,  influence  on  reducing  actioo  of  the  animal  organiMO R  $03 

CoLIMAH,  A.  P.     The  Northern  Nickel  Range,   R  4S1;  The  Sudbury  nkdcel  de- 

CoLLitR,  Aktruk  J.    The  csal  reaonrce*  of  the  Yukn<,  Alaaka,  R  iss;  The  tin 

depoiit*  of  the  York  region,  Ahuka R  319 

C01.LIHS,  A.  F.     Artificial  camphor R  175 

Collins.  C.  L-    Adaptabililjp  of  artifleial  graphite  electrode* R  390 

Colloidal    (olution* R  >3S 

Cotlirid*,    migration    c.f 1339 

Colon  bacitlua.  chemistry  af,  R  38J;    Smple  teat  for,  in  drinkhtg  water R  16] 

ColoHmetric  determination  of  gold,  R  58;  Of  Iron,  967.  974J  Of  pfaoiphatc*..975,  14(3 

Coloring  of  metali R  31 

Color  ten*  for  alkaloida R  179 

CoInmbuB  section Fr  4.  34.  107 


Committeet.  report*  of 

Compounded  oili,  a^oiiGcalion  of 

Conpresaibilily,  new  method  of  determining. . 
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Com*.  L.  H.     See  U.  Gomberl. 

Conneelive  tinue   mucoidi,   diccstibilit]'  of 

CoMMAMOH,  P.  H.     Appu-mlui  and  method  lucd 

671;   LubricadnB  freaK* 705 

ContKt    irTitaWlity R     171 

Contact  procen,  for  vninanii-frec  witer,  ijSj;  Foe  lutphuric  >cid R    5x9 

Conierten,  lide  blow R  t  jS,    409 

Coos,  ALrm  N.     A  nev  depoil  of  fullei'i  earth,  R  480;   Some  ptopcrtie*  of 

pheoyl  ether.  301;    The  preptrttioii  of  pheorl  ether B     loA 

Cook,  Ai.nm  N.,  and  C  F.  £betly.     The  Sioux  City  water  lapplr R    itS 

Cook,  Fiahe  C.     The  chemi;*!  compotUion  of  some  GorsonUn  corab B    40s 

CooKK.  H.  LuTu.    On  the  variation  in  the  denaily  of  ice R    331 

CooEI,  N.  L.     See  K.  T.  B.tmo. 

CooLiDCI.  WiLLiAU  D.     See  Arthur  A.  No;eB. 

CooHi,  Altha  T.    See  D.  T.  Da;. 

Copper,  action  of  chloric  acid  on,   us;   AIIot*  with  all 

aMa;  for,  R  14};  £coaonile  balance  in  refining,  R  4 

of  commercial,    R  iS;   Blectrolnic   uuy  of  metal 

mo;  BlectrolTtk  refiniag,  B  sj,  r,B,  151,   160,  4841  ElectrolTtie  acparationa 

of,  11841    Influence  of  araenic  on  electrolj-iii  of,  R  343;    MeUllurgr  of,  1951 

Production  from  chloride,  R  98;  Quantttatire  electrolytic  precipitation,  530; 

Separatioa  of  lold  from,  ia6B;    Siemeni  proccH,  R  414;  The  American  in- 

dtutrr,   R  1st:    World'*  production  in   ipoj R    413 

Copper  depotiti,  Clifton  diatrict,  Arteuu,  R  34};  Encampment  diatrict.  WTominc, 

R  444;  Globe  diatrict,  Aiiiona,  R  304;  Lake  Superior  region  in  1903 R    414 

Copper  mines,  Phelpa-Dodge  in  Arizona R     416 

Ccvper  oxide  plate,  the  reversible B  IS' 

Copper  amelting,  in  Mexico,  R  48);    Regenerative  fnmacea. ,. R  97 

Copper  sulphate,  action   of  ammonia  on  sohitions,   R   aSi;  As   a  water  purl6er 

- .  - R   314.  4S9,  SaS 

Corala,  composition  of  some  Gorgonian -,.B  495 

CoaiAT,  tiAMii  H.      The  cerebro-apinal  Snid  In  hTdroccphalus R  69 

Cornell  section Pr  4,  33.  61,  ;o.  87,  106 

Comstalli  dUease R  »8 

Corandum,  new  you're  of R  101 

Coavisv,  A.,  iiantUlioo  by 113 

CoiM,  Eno«lt«,     The  volcanic  origin  of  natural  gas  and  petroleum H  3J6 

Cottage  cheeae      Eee  cheese. 

Cotton-seed  meal,   Tdtai R  39« 

Cotmcil,  minutes  of Pr  i,  aS,  3S.  57,  «S,  7f.  83.  91.  «.  99,  "03 

Coun,  H.  at  LA.     Industrial  Uses  of  Water  (book) 7<7 

CoWAR,  J.  L.     Araenic  mines  at  Urintoii,  Va R  436 

CiARg,  W.  H.,  end  Alfred  Friedlander.     The  antlaeplic  qualities  of  coffee R  107 

Ckawfobd,  GiLstar,     See  William  A,  Noyea. 

Cream,  fat  testing  bT  Babcock  method R  308 

Cream  of  tartar  baking  powder* 813 

Creatme   in   nrine R  J6o 

Creatinine,    determination    in   urine R  160 

p.Cresol,  action  of  snlphuric  acid  on  the  methyl  ether R  163 

CaoFTAH,  A.  C.    Preliminary  note  concerning  the  reduction  of  diabetic  glycoauria 

whh    pancreas-hacmoglabin-Riuacle    extract R  197 

CiooE,  A.  R     Molybdenite  at  Crown  Point.  Washington R  474 
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Ciop  prodticUcii,  reUtion  of  chcmictrr  of  uil  to R  13 

Cnide  fiber  in  fecding-itnSB >5a 

Cscut,  PuinuCK  Vah  Dm,  >nd  E.  H.  Milter.     Tb«  deUrmimtion  of  nralTb- , 

denom  io  rteet  and  in  Uccl-miking  aUaj» <S75 

CryiH)  Mvilic*  ind  pKadamorplii R  J71 

Crrsuls,  inclutioa  and  occluiion  of  KlToit  by R  440 

Cnpcla,   Partluid  «ment R  G 

Cupola  fan   practice .....,.,  ^ R  410 

Cuprotu  (Odium  HRinianium  1bio£iilr>hite 947 

CURII.  MitB.  S.     UnteriuchuiiEcn  u'eber  die  ndiolktiveD  SabatanicR  (boob) IiRi 

CuKTli,  R.  W.  See  F.  A.  Coocb. 
CusHKitH.  A.  S.     See  U  W.  Ptst. 

Coniir,  AiTHin  R.     On  tbe  MCretkiii  of  (Cid  br  tbe  kidncr R  sii 

Cyinacetic   eiter,   pieparition  of 1S45 

C>«ncarb»nilid« 481-48^ 

Cyuiidation  in  the  Uuited  Sulci S  161 

Cyinide    uur    for   copper R  »43 

Cranide  procos.  for  gold-beirini;  •ulphuteti,  R  48;;  The  Hcndryx B  58,  4i« 

Cjanidn.  calcium  cyanamidp.  as  ■  Mninw  of,  R  ss;  Recent  literature  oo >I] 

ffl.Cyanphenylurethane    479 

Cylinden.  ipecificationa   for R  483 

Cyrtoliit  of  Bedford,  N.   i S  91 

Cyatinorii    R  505 

33  AIRY  producta,  analyiii R  75 

D*vt.  SahuO.  S.     Tbe  Metric  Failure  in  Ibe  Tesiile  Induitry  (book) 1183 

Daniana   ITurntra  afhrediticca) R  tit 

DardIrO,  J.   B.     The  relation  of  man  action  and  phyticBl  affinity  to  toxkily, 

tic  R  S17 

DaiTon,  N.  H.,  and  W.  S.  T  Saiit 
Davh,  F.  p.  Brau-plRting  tolutio 
Dai-IB,  G.  T.     See  M.  Gomberg. 

Davu,  R,  O.  E.    Analyii*  of  kuniite R  370 

Dawsoh,  Pdct  M.     Effect  of  intravenoui  infuaion  of  aodium  bicarbonate  after 

seiere    bemorrhaie R  tt6 

Day,  Davib  T,     Ubieral  re»urc«  of  ibe  United  Slalei R  139 

Day,  DAvni  T.,  uid  A.  T.  Coons.    The  «one  induitry  in  1903 R  476 

DbH,  Ahhui  L.    On  innJin U  415,  soS 

DtAHi,  G.  C.  T.    The  idl  indnstty  of  Cdifomia R  »o 

Death  Gulch R  Jo3 

DectOMd  meniberi Pr  6,  ;S,  S9,  67,  74>  'oB 

Dtsrta^S  wool R  its 

DiHHis.  L.  M..  and  A  W,  Browne.    Hydronilric  add  and  the  inorganic  trinitridei  577 
D(H)C».   L-   M..  and  W.   C   Geer.     The  atomic  weight  of  indium   (preliminary 

DcNHis.  W.  B.     Tbe  qukloilvtr  depoiiu  of  Oregon R  j4 

Densitr  of  ice R  jji 

Dextrin,  hydrolyeij  by  dilute  acid* 166 

Diabaae,  of  Sanu  Cna  Mountain*,  Cal R  aSj 


Diatom  earth   in   Ariiona 

DiAioirethane,  rcocIianB  of  phenylurazole  with 
Dlbrompanphenylcnediamine,  action  of  hromini 

Didyminm,  gepaistion  of  thorium  from 

Dietary  Bludies 


Dicutibility  of  nutrients  of  food 

Diseation,  irtlAeial,  of  certain  conilitaenti  of  c 
A-Dihydrofurfnrui.u'-dicarbanic  acid,  optical  e 
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D11.U1,  H.  E.    The  ptrmfabilit)!  of  cut  sttel R  41a 

Dimethyluiilinc,  addition  product!  with R  147 

Dimethj'lraeanic   acid  R  4ss 

DiphenrlbeDieaxIuniiKmnidiDC    R  mS 

Djphenyltctnioiilani    cbloride R  m)I 

DiiixfectuiH,  compuiion  of  liqnid R  14 

DiltilUtiDn,  dcftiuclive ttS 

DWillfd    grcuc 66s 

Diitilled  liqaon R  jio 

Distilled  wuer.  b>o)ocic>l  exsminuioa  of ....R  *m 

DiloIjrltctraHmian  cMoridc R  xot 

Diurctica.  effect  on  nrine R  170 

DoHHi,  A.  R.     Acetic  Kid  cxtncK R  siS 

nolomitc  rock,  uislj^  of S  4J9 

Dolonitea  of  Emern  lava R  its 

Domerldtc,   irtiftcial R  1 

[>oub1e  halocen  ulti R  *j; 

DoDOBitTT.  G.  T.     Total  iDlphnr  and  differeot  formi  at  ndphur  i»  tig  and 

cut    iron S  341 

Dbaki,  AuaiD  O.    Spmitaseotw  Icaitioa  of  coal R  stj 

Dusan,  John  A.    On  tbe  Keolog;  of  Brome  Uouatain,  one  of  the  Uontere|JBD 

Hilit      R  as 

Dixmia.  W.  E-    The  Hopkina-Foliii  metiiod  for  the  dMcrminatian  «f  uric  acid 

id  orioe R  taj 

Drug*,  adulteration  of,  R  1S8,  116,  jmi  Uaochorlui,  R  357;  Uaed  hj  Indiani-.S  4Sl 

Drr  cdta,   Ledancht   type R  tt6 

Drriiic  agent,  eSeiencT  of  photphorui  pentoxlde 1171 

DuBoia,  W.  L.    See  J.  A.  LeClerc 

Dddui,  Caaua  B.     Alteinite  bending  itreaaes  in  MMl,  R  3»i;  The  im»i iigi  1 

car  ventilation  aratem  of  the  P.  R.  R.  Co R  sij 

Dumu.  P.     Thenaodrnaniica  and  Cbemiitry  <lMoii) J37 

DuloDg'a    formula S5S,  764 

Dunham,  E.  K-    The  lecithin  ccotent  of  fattr  extracta  tram  tile  bidoey tt  493 

Duty-free  ImportatlaBa,  reporia  of  Comtniltee  on Fr  tj,  41 

Dyeing,  recent  literature  on S19 

Dye*,  incrtaung  of  faatnea*  of  baaic  dyea  to  light R  i>3 

XIAKLE.  ARTHUR  S.     Note  on  the  identity  of  palacheitc  and  botryogen R  4 

EakiA  AaTuua  S.,  and  W.  J.  Slianrood.    Lumineaceut  line  blende R  sit, 

Eaili.  Richud  B.    See  Julius  Stieglita. 

Earth,  compotition  of  criiat.  R  3351   Origin  of R  154.  336 

East,  Gdwau)  H.    The  direct  determination  of  potaaaiiun  in  the  aah  of  planta 197 

Emi-T,  C.  F.    See  Alfred  N.  Cook 

Betiinaeta  auputifaKa,  hitlory  of R  17/ 

Eckel,  Edwik  C     On  ■  California  roofing  elate  of  igneoua  origin,   R  aa>;  On 

the  chemical  corapoailioD  of  American  ahalea  and  roofing  alatca R  toi 

Eclo^tcs   m    Calitomla R  446 

Economic  geology  in  1903 R  139 

Edison   medal Pr  78 

Editor,  annual  report Pr  13 

Ephdi'm,  Chaius  W.    On  the  action  of  lobdlne R  301 

Edwauw,  W.  p.     Some  noM  on  Tanadinm R  337 

EnauCH,  P.,  and  C.  A.  Herter.     On  anrne  uaei  of  naphlhoquinin  anlpbonic  acid 

R  3SS 

Ehrlich  aidKhain  theory... R  yi 

Eii»uiiit(a,  H.  R.     Cakinm  glycero^oaphate R  301 

Eua,  TUat.    Electrolytic  Preparationi  (book) ^'>l 

Electric  conductivity.     See  CondtwthriQF. 

Electric  furnace,  applicatioii  to  metalhirgy  of  iron  and  atcel,  R  48) ;  Conatniction 
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of  rciiitancc  type,  R  :&;  Recent  litcrtture  on 199 

Electricity,  efiect  on  plant  growth R  416,  417 

BlectracbeRiiciI  uioljui,  lui  the  voltuc  leiira,  R  147;  By  att  of  mercurjr  cathode, 

1 1 14;  By  lue  of  rotating  anode 159; 

Electrochemiitry,  continuoui  advance  of 10a,  R  3S7 

Blectnxyiniding,  Hendryx  proceu R  jS 

Electrodei,  artiAcial  graphite R  jjo 

Electrolriia,  of  pipe*,  R  304;  Of  lodiura  hydroxide,  R  591  Of  w>tct,  SU.  R  3*8; 

Recent   literature  on 101 

Electrolyte*,  effect  on  glycoturiai,  R  358;  Effect  on  muKle-tonc,  R  1141  Frceiing- 

point  deprcsicn R  4S.  4S 

Electrolytic  amy  of  copper  containing  araoiic,  etc iiio 

Electrolytic  cell,  new  type R  w 


Electrolytic  detenninationa,  of  gold,   1155;  Of  nitric  acid,   iiji;  Of  xtau,  i>6g| 

with   rotating  cathode R  14J 

Electrolytit    ir™ R  4'3 

Electrolytic  metal  deposita,  adherence  of R  146 

Electrolytic  precipitation  of  copper : jjo 

Electrolytic  production,  of  chloroform,  536;  Of  capper,  oiekcl  and  lioc R  gS 

Electrolytic    rectifier R  iji 

Electrolytic  refining,  electrical  loua,  R  ifio;    Of  capper,  R  17,  98,  iji,  484;    Of 

gold,  R  4191  Of  gold  alloya R  419 

Electrolytic  leparatiDna  of  braaa  from  steel,  R  jy  1  with  rotating  anode 1183 

Electrolytic   (tripping  of  metall R  itii 

Electrolytic  treatment  of  line  aulphidei R  418 

Etectmlytic  while  lead R  389 

ElectrumetallurgT  of  iron,  R  56i  Of  gold K  J7 

Electromotive  force  and  chemical  potential R  147 

Electroplating,  effect  of  organic  matter  00  aolutiona,  R  loi;  On  aluminuip,. ..  .R  345 
Element*,  rare,  R  334,  441;   Physiological  action  of,  R   170;  Unioiown,   R  334; 

Verified  and  unverified R  44 1 

EUJI,  C.  E.     See  J.  B.  Weema. 
Elvovi,  Elias.     See  Joaeph  H.  Kaatle. 

EmbryoB,  limultaneonl  action  of  pilocarpine  and  atropine  on R  16S 

EuEaaofl,  B.  K.     Note  on  a  cakile-prdinite  cement  rock  in  the  tuS  of  the  Hol- 

yoke     Range R  ijD 

EuKay.  Jauk  a.     Eilimation  of  nicotine  in  presence  of  pyridine 1113 

EhhoxI,  S.  F.     Theories  of  ore  deposition  hiatorkally  conaidered,   R   156;    See 

J.  D.  Irving. 

EuHOXi.  S.  F.,  and  C.  W.  Hayes.     Contributions  to  economic  geology,  1903.  ..R  ajo 

Emuliion-albuminuria    R  71 

EniCHr,  BoHAie.    A  rapid  method  tor  the  determination  of  lime  in  cement 1003 

Enzymes,  31B;  Of  cow's  milk,  R  2511  Of  thymus  gland,  R  as4:  Proteolytic.  R  joi; 

Vegetable,  formation  of  toxic  products  by R  jey 

Equilibrium  in  the  system   BeO  ;  SO]  :  HiO 1433 

Bqailibrium  study R  146 

BiiCsoK,  EaiC  J.     A  new  volumetric  method  for  the  deteimbiation  of  lead iijs 

Euwgm,  G.     Calcium  cyinamide:    the  new  fertiliier  and  source  of  cyanides. .R  as 

Errata MO.  4*8,  S84 

Erythrocytes,  effect  of  Injection  on  seram R  314 

Errtbrolyiis,    (ptciAc ■  ■  ■  R  as3 

Bacfaka-Hcath  method  for  sulphur 3ji 

Etber,    melting-point 305 

Ether  sneitbesis,  infl-jence  of R  167 

Etbereal  sulphate*,  presence  in  tower  animala R  ui 

Ether  laking R  50D 

Ethyl  bntrrale.  hydroIyaiB  by  lipase R  S99 

Eucalyptus,  the  genus R  atfi 
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EuUctict,  in  TOck  magmu 

EvARi.  Thom\i,  tnd  W.  C.  Fetich.     Mignoiuin  ii 
EvAHS.  Thomai,  mod  H.   S.   F17.     Tfae  reducing  . 


J  and  their  medlco-lcgtl  mc. . 


Ekmu,  PuHi  F.     The  Itoniic  weight  of  InnEiloi.. 


Ejcploflivem,  recoit  literature  OQ,.,-.,.--.-,-.-,-....-...-.........,.....,-...     m 

EkUkIi,    flivoring R    310 

ETiiUfn,  JoHM.     Contribntioni  to  miner«lf.gy R     371 

S*AIRBANKS,  H.  W.     DeKriptkm  of  the  Su  Lui>  quidrvigle  (Calif ornla) ..  R     371 
Faiickiu).  Hukah  L.     Cealag7  under  the  new  h/pothcsia  of  earth-origin,  R  1S4, 

448:  Geologr  under  the  plauetesiniil  hrpothesig  ^f  euth-otigin R    44S 

FAtK,  M.  J.     See  Edmund  H.  Miller;  See  H.  C.  Sheman. 

FAHUUHta,  L.  W.,  and  A.  B.  I.yona.    The  pfayiiologiCHl  aataj  of  Cannabii  indico 

and  iu  galenical  preparatioiu,  etc R     lit 

Fauihotdh,  O.  C.     Obaervations  on  the  geoloflr  »id  geoaraphy  of  weitem  Mcx- 

FAsaarr,  C  M.     The  Hendryx  cyanide  proeesi R    4i» 

Fan,  rapid  determinaiion  with  carbon  letracbloridc,  jtiS;  Hydrolyiii  and  nyntbesia 
br  plaiinum  black,  R  66;  Rcadinga  on  Zdn  butyro-refractocnetcr,  R  131;  Re- 
cent lileialure  oa,  ai6;  Refraclometer  scale  for,  1193;  RelatiK  digeatibiliij, 

R  i3>:    Teating  of,  in  cream R     308 

Fecn,  determination  of  lulphur  and  phoapfaoric  acid  in not 

Fecding-atufta,  analyaii,  R  75:  Fiber  and  carbohydrate!  in.  aja;  Recent  American 


it  literature  on,  2^2;  Some  problem 


FtiBia,  WiiAiAU  S.     See  Oawild  Schreiner. 

Ferro-metala    R    »s.  9* 

FemHrolybdenum,  determiniiion  of  molybdenum  in £89 

Ferro-oickel,  H  sj;  Direct  from  pyrrholile R  19' 

FcTTOOt   bromide,    analysia   of R  41 

Fcrroua  chloride,  oxidation  of R  jji 

Perrout  aulphate  ai  a  coagulant,  R  114;   Calorific  value.  7G9;   Rate  of  reaction 
with   potaaaium   iodide  and  cbromic   asd,   R  ja,    14s:    Use  in  eatimation   of 

cbloratea  and  bromates R  144 

Fertiliution  of  sea  urchioa  with  atarSsb  apcrm R       £8 

Fertiliifera,  commercial,  R  iji:  Experimtnta  on  use  of  potnah,  R  139;  Function  of 

■odium  in  sodium  nitrate,  R  3981  Influence  of  lime  nn  plant  growth.  R  129; 

Nitrogtnods,  R  as,  398;  Potash,  R  122:  Sodium  ritrate,  K  39S;  Top-dressing 
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Fi4U>,  CHAUja,  Jim.     Sec  Gcorie  W.  Rolfe. 

Filter-paper,  action  on  iodide  aolntiaii taiS 

Filter-pmnp,  back  prcaaurB  valve  for .^ ...,,.....  ,^ ito 

Filtera,  open  Mud.  R  18,  S'Si  Verm*  contact  bed* R     iB] 

Filtration,  at  Danville,  III.,  R  117;  At  variout  uities,  R  167;  Winter  treatment 


Fiacu,  JoHv  W.     The  circulation  of  uodeisroDnd  iqucoit*  tolutioni  and  the  de- 

poaitiDn  of  lode  orea R     385 

FiauT,  Ctoesa  I.     The  seoloi;  of  the  Saa  Jou  dltttlel,  TmauKpaa,  Mexico.  .R     1B4 

Fire  bckk,   Nev  Jeraey R  ai,     iij 

FiUHAK,    EaiinniiE  and  Ptna.     The  action  of  {JuMphonium   iodide  on  polf- 

chlorides.   I R    mo 
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of  the  purin  bodies:    the  production  of  allantoin  in  the  animal  body R 

Mercuric    cyanide,   compound    with   caesium    iodide R    . 

mining   district,    R    345;     Oregon    dcpoaits. -. ..  -R 

Mercury  cathode,  uae  in  electrochemical  analysis I 

MtRii!.!..  L.  H.     See  C  D.  Woods. 

MniTOH,  H.  R.,  &  Co.     The  world's  copper  production R 

Metabolic  equilibrium,  requisites  for  perfect R     . 

Mctabolisin,   experiments,    R    130;     Xilrogenous,    after   splenectomy,    R    174;     Of 

purin    bodies,    R    ji6;     proteid,    relation    of   sutolysi*   to,    R   384;     Proteid, 

Metal-ammonia  salts,  viscosity  of  solutions i 

Metallic   acids,   obseri-ations  00 i 

Metallic  deposits,  adherence  of  electrolytic R 

Metallography   of   iron   and  steel R 

McUllurgy,  at  St.  Louis  Fair,  R  481;    Review  of  recent  literature 1 

Metals,  action  of  chloric  acid  on,   7471    Coloring  of,  R  311    Electrolytic  deter- 
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miDSlion  «iith   roiatini  olliodc.   K  uy.    Elcclrolytic  atripping  of,   R    t«i  : 
Hicrutructurc  of,    R   1861     Production   in  United   States  in    190].    R    is;: 

Student's  apparatus,  foi  dctermininc  hrdroBCn  equivalent  o( 875 

Metal  spinning R  52 

Heluninobennuiilrile  and  derivative* 4G4 

Meunitiobenioic  acid,  separation  of  tburium  bj 780 

M«TC*L»,  W.     Alloj  itctla R  41  = 

,    Meteorites  1  cslalofue  of  Ward-Coonlcy  collection,  R  480;    Canyon  City.  Trinity 

Co.,  Cat..  R  jSj;    Pcrsimnion  Creek.  R  171:    WiJlBmette.  Ore R  474 

Mctbyl  alcohol,  tnting  for.  when  mixed  with  eihy!  akohol R  71 

Hethylamine,  action  on  cbromic  chloride 417 

Methyl  cytoaine R  .176 

Uethylene  blue,  influence  of  chloroform  on  staining R  joi 

Metric  standard  of  volume 413 

Mexican    tea R  163 

UiCHAtL,  AiTHD*.    Valence  hypotheses  and  the  course  of  chemical  reacttons. -K  165 
MicBAU,  AiVHui,  and  V.  L-  Leigfatoa.     On  the  constitution  of  phenrlcinnsmenyl- 

acrylic  acid  bibromide. .......,-.....R  165 

Uichigati   section Pr      69 

Uicnwtructure  of  metals  snd  alloy*.   R  1861    Of  iteel R       S5 

Migration    of   colloids. 1339 

Migration  velocity,  relation  to  viacmity... 1316 

Hilk,  analyses,  R  ]o;;  Chemical  change*  in  souring,  R  311;  Coagulation  of, 
R  tsii  Deieciioa  of  watered,  iisis;  Digestibility  of  raw,  pasteurized,  and 
iteriiiied,  R  iif,  Digeitive  action  of.  R  307;  Fermentations,  associative 
action  of  bacteria,  R  417:    Mixtures,  rapid  calculation  of  percenlage,  R  1671 

Solnbla   ferments   of,    R    353;     Souring   of R    311,    417,    490 

Milk  sugar.     See  Lactose. 
MiIXAB,  J.  H.     See  G.  E.  Allen. 

M1U.U,  Davioh  C     Laboratory  Physics  (booli) 1 1 1 

MiLUta,  Edmund  H.    Quantitative  Analysis  for  Mining  Engineers  (booVj,  718;  See 

Frederick  Van  Dyke  Cruser. 
Hiixa,  EDMnnD  H..  and  M.  J.  Fslk.     Changes  in  the  composition  of  some  ferro- 

Miu.«i,    H.    K..   and  H.    H.    Hunie.     Pineapple   culture.     L  Soils R       li 

MiLUi,  Saxab  p.     Determination  and  reparation  of  gold  in  the  electrolytic  way.,  tiss 
MilUe,  Wiu.n  G.     Cobalt-nickel  arsenides  and  silver,  R  gS,  480;  Iron  ranges 

in    Norihero    Ontario R         a 

Mineral  snalyses,  U.  S.  GeoL   Survey,   18801903 R       S' 

Mineralogical  notes R         3 

Mineralogy,  contributions   to R     37s 

Mineral  oil,  detection  of,  in  grease 6Ss 

Mineral    resources:     Kansas.    1902,    R    474:      Newfoundland    in     1903.    R    aSsi 

Oregon,  R  369;    United  bUtei  In  1901 R     139 

Minerals,  artificial  production  of,   R   1;    California,  R  aoi;     List  of  New  York 

localities.  R  91;  Montana,  R  301;  Radium,  in  Quebec R     136 

Mineral  waters.    See  Water. 

Mine*,  aisenic  at  Brinton,  Va.,  R  486;    Mineville  magnetite,  R  94;    Quicksilver  in 

Teias,    R  ,145;    Report  of  Minister,   B.   C,   R  335:    Statistical  review.  On- 

Mrio.  R  480;    Tin  in  South  Carolina R     J4i 

Mining  at  St.  Louis  Fait B     48" 

MtHOa,   Jnsic     See    £.    N.    Babcock. 

Mtnifles  of  i9(h  General  Meeting,  Pr  9;    Oi  30th  General  Meeting Pr       79 

HircHMLt,  J.   P.     See  S.  W.  Young. 

Uiina,  W.  G.     On  the  hest  of  combustion  of  hydrogen R       44 

Ho«ax,  F.  X.     Volumetric  estimslion  of  phenol R     J19 

HoiaiAK,  Hmai.      lue  Electric  Furnace  (book),  i.8j;    See  F.  \V.  Clarke. 
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MojoNHin,  T.    See  H.  S.  Grindk)'. 

MouXHKl.  R.     A  problnn  in  tbc  mclallurgr  of  cast  iron,   R  iSg;    The  latiag 

of  U11  iron,  R  189;    Uniformitj  in  malleable  huts R  390 

Molecular    depitibicni    CDnBtant   of   ^-axonynitisol 1446 

Holeculac  reBrranitmoil,  R  347;    Of  amiaoplieilylalkyl  carbonate* R  430 

Molybdenite,    at    Crown    Point,    Wwh R  474 

MolTbdenum,  determination  in  iteel  and  alloya,  67s;    ElectrDchemical  determina' 

tion.   I12R1    Ore,  R  16};    Separation  irom  vanadium 113a 

MOHAHAH.    N.    F.     The    influence    of    the    atmospheric    electrieiJ    potential    on 

plants R  417 

Monarda  cilriadara,  volalile  cil  from R  36a 

Motiaiiie  land,  iaslyiit  of 78s 

Mond   producer   ^aa K  10 

Moomoothiie.  a  new  rock R  23/ 

Moou.  F.  W.,  and  L.  E.  Sayre.     Nitroglycerin  and  ita  assay R  jao 

MoODE,  C.     Slimes  process  at  the  Consolidated  Mercdr  Gold  Mints R  100 

Moom,  Geokce  T..  and  K.  P.  Keltermann.     A  method  of  deatroyini  or  preventing 

the  growth  of  algae  and  certain  pathogenic  bacteria  in  water  supplies.  .R  314,  4S9 

MooiiE,  J.  F,     The  relative  digeatibiiity  of  some  edible  fats  and  oils R  i]i 

MooRi,  RicHAio  B.     On  the  reaction  between  carbon  dioxide  and  soluble  nitrites..  9J9 

MooBKHEu).  J.  M      The  gcnerBtion  of  acetylene. R  it 

MoBCAH.  J.  L.  R..  and  C  W.  Kanolt.     On  the  combination  of  a  solvent  wilb  the 

ions    (Preliminary    paper) 63s 

SIoBur,  Edw.\rd  W.     Alcohomelrie  Cables,  for  each  integral  percentage  by  weiakt, 

N'ote   on    the   amount   of   moisture    remaining    in   a    gas   after    drying   with 

phosp.iorus    pentoxide 11 71 

Morphological  polarity  of  organisms R  301 

MoimEv,  CiiABUS  n,     [Bacterial  theory  of  the  origin  of  oil  and  gaij R  338 

MoBtii,  AoTHUK,  translation   by Jij 

Woaaii.  Hooln  S.     Hamolysins  in  human  urine R  350 

MoKBis.  W.  C(.'U.EH.    Notes  on  the  operating  of  large  carburetted  water  gas  jets-R  114 

Morse.  Ht»y  W..  and  C.  W.  Pierce.    Diffusion  and  supersaturatlon  In  gelatine. R  153 

AioTse  apparatus  for  gauging  temperatures R  s> 

Morton,  Willuu  J.   Artificial  fluorescence  of  living  tissue  in  relation  to  disease. R  173 
Mots,  EtiiiEKE  C.     See  Charles  Baskerville. 

Moai,  SAsrOBD  A.     General  law  for  vapor  pr<»ures R  149 

Morr,  W.  R.     The  corrosion  of  aluminium  and  ita  prevention,  R  345;    See  Harri- 
son E.  Fatten. 
MoL-Dv,  R.  B.  See  H.  G.  Knight. 

Mucoids,  combination  with  other  proteida.  R  384;   Of  connective  tiasue,  digesti- 
bility    R  35S 

MuiR.  M.  M.  Fattisoh.     The  Elementi  of  Chemistry  (book) 1173 

MuLLiKCR,  Samuel  P.     A  Method  of  Identification  of  Pure  Organic  Compounds 

(book)    8S3 

MuIIirotaCion,    of    lactose 1D67 

MlPWSOH,  I,.  S.     See.  L  M.  Tolman, 

Murexide,  constitution R  381 

MuuAv.  Cbahixihd.     See  Harry  C   Jones. 

Muscle-lone,  effect  of  electrolytes  on R  J14 

Mustard,  ground,  composition  and  adulleration  o( 1103 

Mustard  oils,  action  on  hydraio  acids io«6 

MydrUlit    alkaloids R  " 

MvBRS.  E-  C.     See  J.  R.  Weems. 

Myers,  Ralfb  E.     Results  obtained  in  electrochemical  analysis  by  the  use  of  a 

mercury    cathode ■  1^4 

IVAPHTHOQUININ  sulphonic  acid,  some  uses  of R  3» 
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-Nspblhyl    nugneiium  bromid* R     aji 

Natural  gas.     See  Gu. 

NebraBka  section Pr  3,  69.  87.     106 

Nkf,   J.    U.     On  Ihe   fundimenuJ   conccplioDS  uaderlyinc  the  chemiitiy  of  the 

element   elrbon 1549 

NnuoH,  C  Hugh.     The  hydrolysis  snil  s]rDthe*i*  of  rata  by  pislinum  bUck S       SS 

NtiLSOH,  C.  HvcH,  and  O.  H.  Brown,  lifTect  of  ions  on  the  decosnposition  of 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  the  hydrolysis  of  batyric  ether  by  ■  watery  extract 
of  pancreas,  H  169;  The  effect  of  ion*  en  the  decompositioa  of  hydrogen  per. 

OKide  by  pUtinuin  black R     109 

NiisH.  Akthui  C.     a  new  leparatioci  of  thoTitun  from  cerium,  luthanum  and 

didymiom  by  metaniirobcniois  acid 78a 

Neodymioi-iiingaiates     14S0 

Neodymium.  new  double  sulphates  qf,  711  freparatioD  of  pare  material,  etc.,  54; 

Separation  of  praaeodymium  ftom 1133 

Nephrectomy,  effect  on  blood  clotting,  etc R    jii 

Nesslerized  ammonia  tubes,  device  for  reading 713 

NsuBiHCn,  A.     Kalender  fuer  Elektrochemiker  sowic  techniscbc  ChemikEr  und 

Pbysiker,    1*04    (book) 31S 

New  apparatus 76li,  875,  :o36 

XewMiiv.  S.  B.     Requirements  for  concrete R     a6p 

New  Bdou.  a  Compendium  of  Chemistry.  Including  General.  Inorganic  and 
Organic  Chemistry  (Carl  Arnold,  trans.  ].  A.  Muidcl).  1032;  A  Laboratory 
Guide  to  Qualitative  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe  (P.  W.  Mania).  339; 
A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry  for  Beginners  (A.  F.  Holleman, 
trana.  A.  J.  Walker),  i6ss;  A  Uboratory  Manual  of  Physiological  and 
Pathological  Chemistry  (E.  Salkawski.  trans.  W.  R.  Orndorff).  575;  A 
Manual  of  Qualiutive  Chemical  Analysis  (J.  F.  McGregory),  J38;  American 
Handy  Book  of  the  Brewing,  Ualting.  and  Auxiliary  Trades  (R.  Wahl  and 
M.  Heniua),  447:  A  Method  of  Identineation  of  Pure  Organic  Compounds 
(S.  P.  Mulliken),  88j;  Analytical  Chemistry,  vol.  II.  Quantilative  Anal- 
ysis (P.  P.  Treadwell,  trans.  W.  T.  Hall),  1177;  Annuaire  pour  I'an  igo4, 
public  par  Ic  Bureau  d<$  Ix>ngitudes.  33^:  A  Short  Handbook  of  Oil 
Analysis,  3rd  ed.  (A.  H.  Gill),  443;  Asphalt  Paving.  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Accounts  of  the  L.iy  of  Stw  York,  8;8;  A  Syslemstic 
Handbook  of  Volumeltic  Analysis,  91h  ed.  (F.  C  Sulton),  1548;  A  Theo- 
retical  and  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Manufacture  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and 
Alkali,  etc..  3rd  ed.  Hito.  Lunge).  33):  Bennjilabcllen  (Carl  Schwalbe),  441: 
Biochemical  Researches.  Vol.  I  (William  J.  Gies.  (1  aU.  7iS\  Bloxam's 
Chemistry  (J.  M.  Tlion:sni  and  A.  C.  Uloxam).  iii;  Bone  Products  and 
Manures  (Thomas  Lambert).  444:  Chemiseh-technische  Untersuchungs- 
melhoden.  5ih  ed..  Vol.  1  <ed.  G.  Lunge).  1179:  Clinical  Examination  of 
the  Urine  and  Urinary  Diagnosis  (J.  IJ.  Ogden).  116;  Cosmetics  (Theodor 
Koller.  trans.  Chas.  Salter),  334;   Die  Chemie  der  Zuckersrten,  3rd  ed.   (E. 

und  kuenkilichen  Asphahe  <D.  II.  Koehler),  876;  I>ie  WissenschafL     Heft  I. 

W.  Kaufmann).  uSi:  Diieclions  for  Labnialory  Work  in  Puysiolagical 
Chemistry  (H.  C.  Jackson),  576;  Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food, 
3rd  ed,  (Samuel  Kidcal),  441:  Electrolytic  Preparations  (Karl  Elbs.  trans. 
K.  S.  Hulion),  .128;  laementarv  Manual  for  the  Chemical  Laboiatory  (L. 
W.  RiggB),  1655;  Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry  (H.  C.  Jones),  114; 
Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology,  witli  Special  Reference  to  Water  Analysis 
(S.  C,  FrcKOtt  and  C  K.  A.  Winslow),  8S1:  Evaporating,  Condensing, 
and  Cooling  Apparatus  <E.  Hausbrand,  trans.  A.  C.  Wright),  J3«i  Ex- 
periments Arranged  for  Students  in  Geoeral  Chemiitry  (E.  F.  Smith  and 
H.  F.  Keller).  5th  ed..  1656;  Femientation  Organisms  (Alb.  Kloecker.  trans. 
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undiuest  der  Siderologi*  (H.  F.  von  Jaeptn«), 
III,  I.  Die  WechMlwiriiungen  iwuchcn  Ei«en  uod  verse hiedenen  AgHitien, 
utt;  Hcamann's  AnlaMnB  lum  Eiperiinentimi.  3rd  cd.  (0.  Kucblins). 
11741  Immune  Sera  (A.  WauermiD,  trsna.  C.  Bslduan),  ;i6;  indualrial 
U««i  of  Water  (H.  de  !■  Coux,  truu.  A.  Morris),  71?:  Iniroductioo  to  the 
Rarer  Eloueots  (P.  E.  Browning),  440;  Kalendei  fuer  Elektrochemiker 
»owie  technische  Chemiker  und  Pbysiker,  1904  (A  Neuberger),  319;  Lab- 
oratorj  Exttcitta  bx  Fhysicul  Ctaemiatrr  (F.  H.  Getman),  1180:  Laboratory 
EJcpcriinents.  md  ed.  (V.  Unher),  jjS;  Uboratory  Physics  (D.  C  Miller), 
111;  U  Cbimie  Phyliitue  et  sea  Applicationl  (J.  H.  van't  Hoff),  113;  Manual 
of  Agricultural  Chemutry  (Herbert  Ingle),  44S:  Pbysical  Chemistry  in  tbe 
Service  of  the  Sciences  (J.  K.  van't  Hoff).  iii;  Pbysikalbch-cheioiw:hcs 
Ctntralblatt  (new  periodica],  ed.  Max  Rudolpfai),  S7i:  Praklische  Uebuncen 
lur  Einfuehrung  in  die  Chemie  (AIck.  Smith,  trans.  F.  Ilaber  and  H. 
Sloecker),  334;  Proceedings  of  the  Chemical,  Metallurgical  and  Mining 
Society  of  Soath  Africa.  '97-'fi(i.  440;  ^Quantitative  Analysis  for 
Mining  Engineer!  (E-  H.  Miller),  718;  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  (C. 
R.  Presenlui.  trans.  A.  I.  Cohn),  330:  Ready  Reierence  Tables.  Vol.  I. 
Conversion  Factors  (C.  Bering),  11S4;  Rubber.  Gutta-Fereha.  and  KalaU 
(Franz  Clouth),  1546;  The  American  Year.Dook  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
for  1904.  Vol.  I,  SSa;  The  Analytical  Chemistry  of  Uranium  (Harry  Brear. 
ley),  7io;  The  Chemical  Changes  and  Products  ReiulliuB  from  Fermentations 
(R.  H.  A.  Plimmer).  iij;  The  Electric  Furnace  (H.  Moissan.  trans.  V. 
Ltnher),  1182;  The  Element*  of  Cheminry  (M.  M.  I'.  Muir),  1175;  The 
Element!  of  Physics,  Vol.  I,  Mechanics  and  Heat,  jrd  ed.  (b'.  I..  Nichols  and 
W.  S.  Franklin),  1038;  The  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paint 
and  Varnish  (A.  H.  Sabin),  iGj3;  The  Metallurgy  of  Steel  (V.  W.  Harbotd 
and  ;.  W.  Hall),  880;  The  Metric  Fallacy  (F.  A.  Halsey),  and  The  Metric 
Failure  in  the  Tmtile  Industry  (S.  S.  Dale),  1183,  The  Mineral  Industry, 
Vol.  XI  (ed.  J.  Struthers),  336:  The  Occurrence  of  Aluminium  in  Vegc 
table  Products.  Animal  Products,  and  Natural  Waters  (C.  F.  Langworthy  and 
P.  T.  Austen).  1C371  Thermodynamics  and  Chemistry  (P.  Duhem,  trans.  G. 
K,  Burgeaa),  3371  The  Technology  of  Sugar  (J.  U,  Mackintosh).  316;  The 
Vegeuhle  Alkaloids,  with  Partkular  Keference  to  Their  Coemieal  Constitu- 
tka  (Ame  Pictet,  trani.  H.  C.  Biddte),  88zi  Traile  d'analyse  des  Substances 
Minerales,  Vol.  JI,  Metalloids  (Adolphe  Carnoi).  10,3;  Treatise  on  Ther- 
modynamlea  (Max  Planck,  trans.  Alei.  Ogg).  439;  Ueber  die  basische  Eigen' 
■cfaaften  dea  Saaersloffs  und  Kohlenstoifs  (Julius  Schmidt),  jig;  Vor- 
lesungen   ueber   theotetiscbc  und  phyaikalische  Chemie,  drittes  Heft   (J.   II. 

van't  Hoff) 4» 

New  York  Section Pr  39.  60.  68,  7r.  9i.     101 

NiCACD,  H.  E.     Lanolin  base  for  ointmenU R     iij 

NiCHou.  S.  F..  and  C.  F.  Hull.    The  pressure  due  to  radiation K     14B 

NiCHou.  Edwaid  L.,  and  William  S.  Franklin.    The  Elements  of  Physics,  VoL  I. 

Mechanics  and  Heal 1038 

Nichols  medal.  Prfii;  Revised  rales  for  awarding Pr      97 

Nickel,  detecuon  of,  695;  Dclcrmination  of.  with  rotating  anode.  1596;  Metal- 
Inrgy  of,  195;  Nitrate,  thermo-electric  behavior,  R  150;  Ore  in  OnUrio, 
R    98:    Fioduction    from   chloride,    R    98:    Separation    of    gold    tram,    1167; 

Sudbury     deposits R         1 

Nuke]  anode,  corroMcn  in  nickel  plating R       58 

Nickel  coating,  removal  from  iron S      99 

Nicotine,    estimation    in    presence    of    pyridine,    1 1 1 1 ;    Tolerance    of,    and    fatal 

doaea   R     ijj 

NiLSOH,  AaviD.    The  germination  of  barley 1B9 

Nitratea,  colorimetric   determination.    3B8',   Reduction   of,   by   plant   extracts  and 

metals    R    3*9 

Nitric  acid,  electrolytic  determination,  11^1;  Manufacture  of 109 
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Nitrilo,  vaicaLagr  of  certain R  509 

NitritM,   reaction   wfib   MTbon    dioxide 9sv 

Nitro  eompoundt,  reduction  by  misaeiiuiD  aoulcam 1160.  iiGiff 

iH-NitTDbeniooitrile    46K 

Nitiacyloiine R  379 

Nitrogen,  ■mmoDlum  •ulphocyinitc  and  thiourea  ai  Miurcei  of,  lo  organisiDa,  R 
3471  iietenuination,  R  y3;  Detenainatioa  hj  Kjeidahl  method,  ids;  Deter- 
mbutian  in  food  materiBta,  etc,  367;  Detcrmiaation  in  organic  compounda, 

1469;   Stale  of  combination  in  jirotein* R  490 

Nitrotrnoui  bodiea.  aeparation  of R  74 

NitTogenona  conatituenta  of  fleah i  aS6 

NitroglTcerin.  determinatian  of,  in   dniga R  no 

NitTOphenolatea,  relation  between  color  and  conMitulion R  11 

p-lJitro-D-aulpbobcr.ioic  a:id,  chloridea  of R  61 

Nitroni  oxide  and  oxygen  for  prolonged  anxatheala R  171 

NocucHi.  HiDxro.     See  Simon  Plexner. 

Noun,  Jamu  p.,  and  W.  C  Twieg.     The  condcnution  oE  carbon  tetrachloride 

I  with  cblorbeniene  by  meani  of  the  Friedet  and  Crafta  reaction R  61 

North    Carolina   lection Pr  3 

North  Eaatera  aection Pr  4,  J4,  39,  63,  68.  76,  loi,  107 

NoarOH  Cnuua  I.-     Protection  of  ateel  from  corroaion R  169 

Norn,  AaTHUi  A.,  and  Wm.  D.  Coolidge.  The  electrical  conductivity  of  aque- 
ous aolDtiona  at  high  lemperaturei,  1 134 

Noitn,  SVlLLIAH  A.     Preparation  of  cyanacetic  eater 1S4S 

NoVn,  WtI.l,IAiI  A.,  G.  Crawford.  C  H.  Jumper,  E.  L.  Plory,  and  R.  B. 
,  Arnold.     The  faydrolyaia  of  maltote  and  of  dextrin  by  dilute  acida  and  the 

^  determination    of    atanh a66 

Nuclear  hypothesia  of  Bupercooling 1401 

Nuclei    R  Br 

Nucleic  acid,  of  apleoi,  hydrolyaia  of,  R  Joi;  Of  wheat  embryo R  71 

NuCleoproteida,  315;  Of  pan.-reaa.  R  jj;;  Self-digeation  of R  3S6 

Nutrienta  of  food,  coefficienta  of  availability R  16; 

Nutrition  invcatigationi,  Storri  Experimtnt  Sution R  311 

Nuta,   chemical   compowtion R  164 

^BALSKI.  J.     Minerala  containing  radium  in  the  Province  ol  Quebec R     1.1& 

OCMH,  J.   Beicih.     Clinical   Examination  of  the  Urine  and  Urinary  Diagnosis 

(book)   116 

Oco,  AixXAHDta,  traoalalion  by 439 

Ohlt,  J.     Alloya  uaed  for  ateel-making R  ss.      9^. 

Oila  an  American  pine  tar,  R  3^2;  Aniaeed.  R  64;  Compoimded.  aaponification 
of,  671;  EaienCial,  sis;  Kaaenlial.  citral  aasay  of,  R  113,  17S;  Eaaential. 
detection  of  certain  aldehydes  and  ketones  in.  R  igi;  Fixed,  rare.  R  177.  214: 
Halogen  abaoiption  of,  by  varioua  methcdi,  gi6;  Linseed,  adulterated,  S  417: 
Mineral,  detection  of.  in  diatilled  greihc  oleines,  66s;  Olive,  and  ita  sobsli- 
tutes.  R  131;  Olive,  Italiau  in  American  market,  R  303;  Peppermint.  R  ji; 
|Readiaga  on  Zeiii  butyro-refractometer.  R  131;  Recent  literature  on.  116. 
aiy,    RefractPmeler    scale    for,    1193;    Relative    digerlibility.    R    131;    Roae, 

,  geianijm  and  sntatitutei.  R  lit;  Volatile,  from  .VoMirrfa  citrie^era R     a6» 

Oil   burners R     Si8 

Ointments,  lanolin  •■  ■  baae  for R     113 

Oleinea  of  diatilled  grease,  detection  of  mmeral  oil  in 66s 

Olive  Oil.    See  Oil. 

OiMtt,  ;.  C,  S.  S.  Oowes.  and  W.  O.  Weidmann.     Determination  of  manganeie 

u  the  green  sulphide 1619' 

OiMm,    J.    C,    and    W.    S.    Rapelje.      Compoaition    of    the    four    aulphidea    of 


Open-bearth  fomace.  by-product  oven  gas  and  tar  as  fuel*  for,  R  ago;  Calcining 
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0?ITI,  R.  BuiroN.  Cbangc*  in  Ihc  vi*c<«it<r  of  blood  produced  by  vulaui  experi- 
mental  pro«du™ R     .14 

Opium,  dctentimadon  of  codeine  in.  R  si8;  Preparation  of,  in  the  Pacific R     113 

Obdwav,  ]ohh  M.    The  purification  of  wuer R    itj 

Oct  depoaition,  cbemiitrr  of,  R  901  Relation  of  rock  ccgrcEition  to,  R  j;  Theo- 

ri««   of R    ii« 

Ore  depoiita,  Uabce  quadrangle,  Ariiona,  R  340;  Near  ignaoua  contacti,  R  90; 

ToBopah,  Nevada R  jt,     156 

Ore  duat,  acattering  of R    341 

Ore  formation,  onuoii*  aa  a  factor  in R.   ajl 

Ore  Toaner,  Davia-Colby R    4ga 

Ores,  deposiiioo  of,  R  iS;;  Formalion  of,  R  94;  Uagmitic  KtTegatioo  of,  R  303; 

Separatioa  of  lulphidea  from,  R  161 ;  Teiting  of,  by  vanning R      97 

Organic  chemiitrr,  recent  work  in S56 

Organic  compound!,  determiiation  of  nitrogen  in,  14(9;  Selective  absorption  of.R     149 

OeiTDORri,  W.  R.,  translation  by S7S 

OrtliobenioqninDne,  addition  compounds  of R    Jo6 

Oitotnt,  T.  B.,  and  I.  F.  Harria.  Studies  on  the  vegeuble  proteini,  R  ijo;' 
The  cirbofaTdraie  group  in  the  pcotein  molecule,  R  4B91  The  precipitation' 
limiu  of  some  vegeluble  protein*  with  amiBoniuin  tuiphaie,  R  4BS;  'Die 
■pecific  roUtioD  of  some  TCgetable  proteids,  R  4SS:  The  state  of  combina-' 
tion  o(  nitrogen  in  proieio  bodiei.  R  490:  The  liTptophane  reaction  of  vari- 

oui    proteids R    4S9 

OsEOans,  T.  B,.  and  L.  B.  Mendel,     Riein R     166 

Oimosia,  aa  a  factor  in  ore-fonnition,  B  ajS;  Bxperinuni  illustrating 1545 

Oueomucoid.   distribution   of R       70 

OsTaaantc,  Euii-     See  H.  C  Sherman. 

OsTwAU),  W11.HXL11.    The  relations  of  biology  and  the  neighboring  Bcienees R    >S7 

OutxaaaiDce.  A.  £,,  Ja,     Investigations  in  caat  iron,  R  343:  The  expansion  ot 


Oxygen,   detei 
Oxygen  ethen 


:PAGE.  L.  W.,  and  a.  S.  Cuihman.    The  teating  of  road  materials R  1B9 

Paints,  durshihiy  of,  [or  protecting  itructural  work R  390 

Palacbeite,  identity  with  botryogen R  4 

Pslaeochemistry  of  the  ocean R  494 

Pakcoajt,  G.  R.,  and  Willard  Graham.     Some  rare  fixed  oils R  i77.  »»♦ 

Pancreaa  extract,  effect  of  ioni  on  decompoiitioni  by R  169 

Pancrcas-haemoglobin-muscle   extract R  »97 

Pancruu    nucleoproteid R  3js 

Paraffins,  reaction!  of ijM 

Paramoecium,  effect  of  certain  stimuli  on,  R  499:  Protoplasm  of R  3J0 

Psris  green  spraying  experiments ,.,.,,,, R  399 

PakkU.  Rodisice  J.     Aluminum  cjnductori R  nj 

Pasks.  W.  a.     Fossiliferous  rocks  of  southwest  Onurio R  1 

Pair,  S.  W.     The  coals  of  Illinois;  their  composition  and  analysis.  R  477;  The 

determination  of  total  emboli  in  coal  tnd  soil 394 

I'ASa,   S.   W,,  and  C.   H.   McClure.     The  photometric   determination   of  sulphur 

Passohs,  CiiAti.Es  L.     a  f  eviiion  of  the  atomic  vrei^l  of  beryllium,  yai ;    Bqnilib- 

rium  in  the  system  BeO:SO,:  H,0 1433 
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PuniDCC,  C  L.     Sec  Waller  Jone*. 

PARniDOI.  E.  A.,  ind  R.  H.  Bradlnry.     RadioiKlivity R    441 

P«wnt* R  38.  JS,  ijj,  ISO.  i:t,  ij(.  jij.  ]6i,  399.  «».  464     H3 

PatBtcm,  Cuaiu*  S.     See  J.  Wallace  Walker. 

Pattim,  a.  J.,  aod  E.  B.  Hart     The  nature  of  the  principal  phoaphoruB  com- 
pound in  wheat  bran R  199.     jij 

Pattin.   HAainon    E-.  and  W.   R.    Matt.     A  criticism   of  Clarke't  new  Uw   in 
thennochemiatri',    1450:    Experimental   delerminaiion  of  the   lincle  potentiala 

of  the  alkali  metala,  aodium  aod  pataiaium R     ijj 

pAneaaoM,  K.  J.     Eiperimenta  upon  the  uM  of  potash  aa  a  ferliliier,  R  139; 

Eipertmtata  with  nitrogenous  ferlilliera,  R  398;  I'otaah  fertiliiera R     an 

Paihk.  C  Q.     Mainrtk  concentiaiion  of  line  ore  in  Vircinia R    418 

Feachei,  chanie  in  compoaition  while  growins R     314 

Puaci,  R.     LoH  in  vanning  uf  tin  ore>.  R  161;  Tettini  orei  by  vanning R       97 

Peat,   manufa;ture   and   uie R       sj 

PeckRaH:  S.  F.     The  technical  anslyiii  of  cements i6j6 

PaHNv.  C.  L.    Change  in  the  compositirn  of  growing  peaehet,  R  114;  The  growth 


Pentosma,    from    cane-fiber 

Peeper;  analyse*  of  commerctal.  R  ii^;  Elxkuiination  of  commeicia! 

Peppermint     induatrjr 

Pepain  digestion,  action  en  tuberculin 

Pcpain-hyarDchloric  acid,  digestibility  of  connective  tiuue  mucoida 

Peraeida,   organic,   formation  of 

Periodiles,   manganic 

PaKim.  P.  C    Extracting  gold  and  lilver  at  Walbtrtet  Uitla,  Cole 
Peroxide*,  organic,  formation  of 


FesKiND.   S.      Ether  Uking:    a  contribution  to   the  ■ 


Pirtu,  E.  D.     Pyrite  imelting,  R  417:  Prritic  imelting,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX R    484 

Petrography,  two  microacopic  raethoda R     iSj 

PetrDleom.  bacterial  origin  of,  R  338;  Beaumont  and  other  Texaa  Gelds,  R  loj: 
Occurrence  in  Ohio,  R  338;   Production   and  uie  in  California.  R  480;  The 

indaatry  in  California,  R  110;  Volcant  origin  of R     336 

Petroleum  produe 
Pfntr.  J.   H.,   J 

PhalIn,  W.  C.     a  new  occurrence  of  nnakite   <a  preliminary  paper),    K  47': 

Notei  on  the  rocka  of  Nugsuaks  Peninsula  and  its  environs,  Greenland R 

Pharmaceutical  preparations,  uaeful   hinu R 

Pharmacological  action  of  hromAtca,  chlorates,  etc.,  cause  of ..............  .^  ,R 

Pharmacy,  Centenary  of  the  Society  of  PhArmacy  of  Paris,  R   iii;  Progress  in. 

R  110,  ii8,  356,  45* ;  Research  in  manufacturing R 

Ph«i.p»,  Eau.«  B.     a  critical  study  of  the  methods  in  current  use  for  the  de- 

terminatiao  of  free  and  albmninold  immonia  in  sewage R 

PhIlts,  I.  K.     The  use  of  ferrotu  sulphate  in  the  estimation  of  chlorates  and 

Phenaceiin,  detection  of  acetanilide  in  pretence  of,  R  17;:  Preparation,  etc R 

Phenol,  volumetric  cttitnation R 

Phenylbenienylaminoarjiidine    R 

Fhenylciaoamenylacrylic    acid    bibromide R 

Pheajrldithiooraiole     R 

I^enrl  etber,  preparation  of.  R   io£'.  Properties 

Pheoylmalonic     nilrile R 

I'henjrliiruole,    conttitmion.    R    1S4;    Preparation    from    n -carbethoxyphenTliemi- 
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PhiUdclphiB  Mction Pr   loj.  lo; 

Pbiluti.  a.  H.    lUdinm  in  in  Amcricm  ore R  44' 

PHiLLira,  W.  B.    A  ncv  quijlinlTCT  field R  ifi3 

Pbctpbttes.  utioD  of  water,  etc.,  on  ceruin,  BSsi  Cilorimetrie  cMimatiaa,  1463; 
Delenninatkin  of,   in   n.iturd  water*,  975:   EMerminatlon   in  aail  and  plant 

extcicu,  SoS  Quantitative  eitimation  In  itomuh  coiitcnta R  70 

Phoaphoiiium  iodide,  action  on  polrcblaridei R  ">a 

Phoapharie  acid  dcierminstion,  K  73;  In  foods,  f<.ce>,  and  urine iid8 

Phoaphoriu,  compound  in  wheat  bran.  R  199,  ]ii:  Comprnsibilitr,  399;  In  food 
niBteriats  and  animal  by-producta,  R  is;  Reaction  wiib  sodamide,  149S1  Sutos 

in  food  materiala.  etc R  67 

Phoiphoruj  pmtaehloride,  reaction  with  lodaniide "493 

Phoaphonji  pcQtoxide.  efRcicocy  db  1  drying  aifent ,..,.,., -  ii7t 

Pbotop-aphic  paper,  determination  of  ailver  in.  ^ .  ^ .  -  ■  -  ■  - .,.......-...-  --R  141 

Photography,  recent  literature  on ai* 

Photometric   determination! iiJS 

Phyaiological  product!,  determinntion  of  nitrogen  in 3<7 

Fb)m»ticmine,  inhibition  of  action  by  calcium  chJoride R  soi 

PicTKT,  AmB.     The  vegetable  alkaloids,  with  particular  reference  to  their  cbem- 


Ptmci!,  G«o»OT  W.     See  Harry  W.  Uorae. 

Pigmenu,  recent  literature  on 110 

Pilocarpine,  action  with  atrt^ine  on  developing  embryos R  168 

Pineapple  culture R  a$ 

Pittsburg  aection Pr  34.   63.   91,    101,  tc6- 

PuxCE.  Max.    Treatise  on  Thermodynamics  (book) 439- 

Pianeteaimal  hypotheiii  of  e.irth  origin R  134,  3M,  448 

Want  eitracta,  reduction  of  nitritea  by R  349- 

Plant  food,  factors  of  availability,  R  3971  WateraotnUe.  oE  aoili R  39S^ 

Plant  growth,  influence  of  electricity  on R  41C  4»7 

Platinum,  alloya,  cupellation  of.  R  449:  Colloidal,  t3t8i  Deterioration  at,  R  44s, 
4B5:  In  Britiih  Colimibia.  R  191:  Recent  literature  on,  196;  SeparaliDa  front 

I'latinimi  block.  efFccti  of  ions  on  its  decomposition  of  hydrogen  peroiide,  R  109; 

Hydroly»is  and  synthesij  of  fats  by R       66 

Plimud.   R.   H.  AdKs.      The  ChemicBl   Change!  and   Products   Resulting  from 

Fetmenialion!  tbook) 113 

Polariaeope,  readings,  Laurtni.  986;  Use  in  determining  gliadin 163 

Foloniom    R    442 

Polychlorides,  action  of  phosphonium  iodide  on. .......,..,,.......,.,....,.,  .R     200 

Poina,  ..oiAci  C.     Sec  C,  l.oring  Jackioo. 

PoaTB,  J.  J.     NoiM  on  the  bihavior  of  line  in  the  blast-furnace R     iS% 

Portland  cement,  analyeia  of.  99;;  Ai  a  maierial  for  cnpelt,  R  6:  Clinkering  of, 

1S5;    Resources  of  Alabama.   R   in;   Technical   analysis  of,   16,16:    See  also 
C™ent. 

PoaniB,  E.  R..  aod  W.  J.  Cies,  A  preliminary  atudy  of  the  digestibility  of  con- 
nective tissue  mucoids  in  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  K  3SS;  Do  the  mucmdi 
combine  with  other  proteids?  R  384;  The  influence  of  hemorrhsgc  on  the  for- 
mation and  compolition  of  lymph R     167 

Potash,  determination.  R  741  Perliliter R  ti9,     111 

Pota«iu«,  action  of  chloric  acid  on.  75a;  Atomic  weight,  : 
potential.  R  1531  Direct  determination  in  ash 


Potassium  bromide,  analyses  of R     499 

Potusium  chloride,  condoctivity  of  aqueous  solution  to   .106°,    1341  Inhibitory  in- 
fluence on  the  heart R     385 

PoiaHium  iodide,  addition  of.  with  iodine  to  certain  carbcnyl  compounds,  R  agi; 
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■olphite  uid  chramic  acid^  -.--.-.- 

PotiNJom  iodocjranide R     tM 

Patauium  inirronitc  fete  in  uin*!  orfiaiani,  etc R     st7 

Patawinai  oiulite  m  ■  lead  precipitant  in  tugir  aiialjrsia t6ii 

Potuainin  (•ennuganate,  reaction  witii  h^ronitric  acid SoS 

Potterr*  recent  titerHture  on-- -^ -. -^ -- >' ------ ----- iti 

PorriNcn,  F.  M.    A  ■tudji  of  immimit;.     Ctatlicta'a  aide-chaio  theory R       }i 

Praaeodjviico-tutitatstei    1478 

PraacodjiBiiUB.  hew  double  aulphatsi  of,  711   PreparatioD  of  pore  oaterial,  46; 

Separation  of  iron  from- iiji 

Putt,  J.   H.     Tfac  produetioc  of  ubeiloc  in    rgoj.  R  4471   Tbe  production  of 

lithii  R    447 

Precipitins  R      71 

PUacoTT,  Samuu  C     The  effect  of  ndium  tbti  on  tlie  colon  badlEui,  the  di|A- 

theiia  baeillua,  and  reaat R     50S 

PtncoTT,  Sauuv.  C,  and  a  E.  a.  Window.     Element*  of  Water  BacteriolofT. 

with  Special  Reference  to  Water  AnaljFaia  (book) 8ti 


Paict,   T.  U.     The  comparatiTe  digeatibUlCy  of  raw,  paMeurtied.  and  ateriliied 


R      89 

Propaactrimlphonic   acid R    454 

Frotcid  cataboliitn,  inSnenee  of  henorthase  00 R  I74i     3Si 

Pmteid  metaboiiim,  relation  of  autoly«i>  to.  R  3841  Time  reUtiona R       «9 

Proteida,  bioloBical  reUtlonahip.  B  jij;  ComUned,  314;  Effect  of  increaae  of 
proteid  in  diet  upon  producU  of  metaboiiim.  R  171;  VcEetable,  ipeciGc  rota- 
tion of  certain,  R  4SB;  Vcsetable,  utilization  by  animal  orgwura R     3S6 

Protein  molecule.  CBrbohydiatc  group  in R    489 

Protdni.  ilate  of  combination  of  nitrogen  in,  R  490;  .Trrpto[diane  reaction,  R 
4B9:  Vegetable.  R  130;  VegeUble,  precipitation  limit*  with  ammonium  aul- 
phate  R    48a 


PauTEKAi,  P«ui,  W.     Production  and  use  of  petroleum  in  California R     4*0 

Paeudomorpha  and  cryatal  cavitiea -,---,-,-.....  .^ ....................  ..R 

PuLMAir,  O.  S.,  Ji.    The  determinatioo  of  uranium  and  uranyl  phoaphate  by  the 

«oe  reductot R 

FuLura.  H.  B.     A  contact  proceaa  fi 

1387;  The  eitiaiilion  of  anul!  amo 

cially  applied  to  water  analfsia) 

Purin  bodies,  intermediary  metabolism  of 

Purporic  acid,  conatitulion 

Fyiidior,  eatimstion  of  nicotine  In  preacnce  of.. 

Pyrimidint   derivativea R    J7< 

Pyrimidinea,  reacarches  on R    4S  ■ 

Pyrilea.  heating  effect  of 555,    7S4 

Fyrilie  amelting R  417,    484 

Pyromelet,  the  Horae R 

Pyroxene,  paramorpbic  alter.ition  to  hornblende R    : 

Pyroxenitea.  of  Ottawa  Co.,  Canada R    44< 

Pytrhotite,  acid-maktng  from,  R  305;  Ferro-niekel  direct  from R    391 
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r,  CiiAUMCi.    Specific  erythtoly^a R    133 

Qainme,  unicitT  of  lome  dErivativca R     SoD 

Quinoliac.  srnthcKi  of  dnivitivc*  of 700 

X1.ADIATION,  pronirc  due  to R     148 

RidioutiTitr  R    441 

Radium,  Btomic  weiifat.  34a;  Effect  of  rtyt  on  bacilli,  R  son;  In  an  Americia  ore. 
R  4411  Inducing  power.  R  441;  In  Quebec  minerals,  R  136;  Id  UTBDtam  com- 

poundsi  R  3141  Ratio  to  uranium  in  lome  mineral! R     44* 

RArHI,  A.  B.     Beat  method  of  preparing  and  preaervlng  ajfup  hydriodic  acid S     301 

Ramowtenot  a  mineral R       9t 

RAiiaoiiI,  FiiDIiuCK  h-     GeologT  of  the  Globe  copper  diMrict  Ariiooa,  R  104: 

The  geologr  and  ore  depoaiti  of  the  Bisbee  quadraasle,  Ariiona R     340- 

RArcijE,  W.  S.     See  J.  C  Olsen. 

Rare  eartb*.  eoalributiona  to  chemiitry  of.  4S,  14.  64,  67,  71,  Ji;   Separation  of 

iron   from. 1131 

Rare  eleraenti.  the R  334,     441 

RUD,  T.  T.     The  alkali  deposila  of  WjrominB R    473 

Reaeeots.  report  of  Committee  on  Puritr  of  Cbemical Pr       aj 

Reducing  agent,  magneiium  amalgam iiSB,     iiGi 

Reduction  reaction!,  reveraible I4aa 

Redticlioa  temperature  of  linc  oxide R    330 

Reductor,  determinati 
RUD,  C  J.     Some  pi 

Reefa,  Braiilian R 

Ref ractometer  *cale  far  fata  and  oilj i 

RliD,  JoBii  A.     PieIimlnaT]i  report  on  the  building  atonea  of  Nevada R 

RliHW,  Maui.    See  Elmer  P.  Kohler. 
Rii!.  H.  (R  S4)-     Error  for  H.  Ries. 

Remediea,  diclinnary  of R    . 

Ri!ii!iH,  lu.    Further  investigations  on  the  two  iBOmenc  chloridei  of  orthoaulpbo- 


Review! 131,  308,  70), 

Rhode  IiUnd  section Pr  4,  33.  jg,  70,  76, 

RhHi  glabra,  chemical  atnd;  of  seed R  a6i, 

Rhythmic  activitr  of  atripi  of  heart  muacle R 

Rhythm!  of  luiceptibiliiy,  etc.,  in  cleavage R 

Rice  product*,  eompoiition  and  feeding  value K 

DB.  A.  N.     The  intracellular  reduction  of  sold  chloride,  R  1081  See  C.  A. 
Herter. 
ICHUD!,  JoKTH  W.     The  continuous  advance  of  electrochemiitry,  R  387;  The 

thermal  eSicieDcy  of  a  rotary  cement  kiln 

la,  ThMddb*  W.     The  inclusion  and  occlusion  of  solvent  by  crystals.  R 

;  The  metric  standard  of  volume 

i«,  TmotNiiK  W.,  and  Harold  Bi!bee.     A  rairid  and  convenient  method  for 

the  quantitative  electrolytic  precipitation  of  copper 

RiCHAua,  THConoat  W..  and   F.  Bonnet,  Jr.     The  cnangeable  bydrolytic  eqni- 

librium  of  dissolved  chromic  aulphate R 

LIDS.  TnKODOM  W..  and  S.  K.  Singer.     Note  on  a  method  of  determining 
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RicuAUS,   TKtODOU  W..  and  W.   N.   Stull.     New  method  of  determininc  com- 

presaibilit]'.  with  applkation  to  bromine,  iodine,  chlorofonn,  etc 3M 

RiCHumoii,  CLiFrtno.     Tbr  reUtkni  of  the  chir>cl«  of  the  uphalt  to  At  wcv- 

ing  propertin  of  in  uphilt  pavenient R  463 

RiCHunon,  UuiKnT.    The  physiology  uid  pBthoiosr  of  biliwy  leeretion R  ts' 

RiCHuMOn,  W.  D.    The  ocCDcrence  of  leaf  lard  ahowing  high  iodine  abwrfitido..  37* 

Ricin,  toxic  aclion  of R  ,66 

RiCKAED,  T.  A.     Mining  and  meUllurgy  it  the  Loui»iui«  PurciiaK  enpo«it™i..R  481 

RiCEAua,  B.  R     Corapari»n  of  liquid  di«infectMil« R  14 

RiotAi,  S-^MUEi,     Diainfectiun  and  the  PiMervMion  of  Food  {book) 441 

RmtKOU*.  W.  £,    CatccbD.  R  131;  The  lecbnicsl  analysia  of  water R  a6s 

Rto,  HntfticH.    Magnetite  depMiti,  R  S4;  N'olea  on  the  elfecl  of  tannin  on  eUy, 
R  igfii   Note*  on  the  New  Jeruy  fire-brick  induMry,  R   iij;   The  claya  of 

the  United  States  east  ef  the  Missiuippi  Ktver R  jo 

Riga,  HgiHiicn.  B.  KueimDcl,  and  G.  N.  Knapn.     The  clar>  and  clay  induMry 

of  New  Jeraty R  473 

RiCOt,  LouTi  W.    Elemcnury  Uanual  for  the  Chemical  Laboratory i$js 

Rood  raateriali,  teating  of R  iBq 

Roiixn,  F.  C.     A  fiunace  charging  and  distributing  apporattu,  R  411;  FunMce 

RouH,  A.     Methods  of  water  onalysiB,  R  164;  The  new  biologic  teat  for  human 

blood,  with  a  report  of  ita  anploymtnt  in  ■  recent  murder  case R    >ij 

ROSISOH,  F.  W.     Breakfast  foods R     jo* 

Roeta,  a  ealcite-prehnite  cement  rock  from  the  Holyoke  Range.  R  138;  Anolyiei 

of.  R  13S:  A  new  nepheline  rock,  R  tjTl  Clauilkatian  of  sedimcnUry.  R  ajS; 

RntectEi  in  rock  raagmas,  R  140;  FoaailUeroui  of  Southwest  Ootorio,  R  a; 

Of  Nugiuaka  Peninsula,  Greenland,  R  ijS;  Super6cisl  ditcolorstion  of.  R  44J; 

Sec  also  Igneoua  rock*. 

Rork  segregation,  relation  Co  ore  depotilioa R         5 

Rockwell  f  nnlace R     344 

Rociwooo.   Elidit  W.     The  climinMicn  of  endogenous  aric  acid.  R  4981   The 

utiliution  of  vegetable  proteiu  by  (he  animal  organism ■ .  .R     386 

RotiLXa.  H.  A.     See  V.  H.  Gott«:halk. 

Rocm.  Allih,  and  Edgar   P.  Smith.     Derivative*  of  complex  inorganic  aclda. 


Root,  J.  E-     ElecCrochemical  analysis  and  ihe  voltaic  teries R 

Roun  oil.  qualitative  test*  for 

ROMI,  A-  J.    The  feno-metals  and  tbeir  electrical  manufacture R 

RowB,  J.  P.     Nodular  batite  and  selenite  crystals  of  Montana,  R  aoi;   Pseudo- 

morpha  and  cryitil  cavities R 

Rubber,  recent  literature  on 

Rubidlu«   thiocyonates R 

Roxcx*.  CiiAai.u  E.    A  method  for  the  direct  determinatioo  of  alumina R 

Rui».  P.  W.     See  H.  B.  HilL 

RuEsiLL.   laiAti.  C     Notes  on  the  geology  of  Soutliwettcrn  Idaho  and   South- 


SABIN,   ALVAH   H.     The  Industrial   and  Artistic  Technology  of  Pair 

Vomisb    (booh) 

Saccbarimetera,  Ventike 

Saccharin,  qualitative  detection  in  wine 

Sadtlii.  Sauuil  S.     a  bask:  reaction  of  aromatic  and  fatty  aldehydes.  ! 
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A  iDCthoU  far  the  detec>iOa  of  certiia  ildebydes  and  ketoaei  in  tsuntii)  oili.  R     291 
Saurt,  William.     A  itudy  on  tlie  ctimiaation  of  •trycfanine  into  the  goMro- 

intatbil  canal  of  nrphrectomiced  rabbit*.  R  jti;   Tlie  influence  of  alcohol 

ID  biliary  tccretion,  R  499;  See  S.  J.  Mcltnr. 
Saline  purgitivM.  application  to  periionesl  aurfaces  of  intcatine,  R  mp;  Counter- 

aclton  of  effect  br  calcium,   R  6S;   Influence  on  loops  of  intestine,   R  sS7: 

Mecfaaniim  of  action R     15; 

Saliva,   hiHorr    af R     »Si 

Salkowski.  E.     a  Laboratory  Manual  of  PliTtialoeical  and   Pathological  Chem- 

S^LOH,  P.  G.     A  new  type  of  electrolytic  cell R       S9 

ing   brasj '. '. R  S3 

Salt-cilie  process  for  miied  nilphidei K  161 

Sal™,  Chas.,  translation  by 3J4 

Salt  lake,  an  ancient K  473 

certain,  on  kidney  excretion.  R  115;  Effect  on  tonicity  of  skeietal  niusclea..R     108 
SAUDtaaoH,  }.  CABDiHea.     The  utilization  at  anthracite  culm  for  producer  gaa...R     304 

SakWot,  S.    Coal  in  1903 R     157 

SawyM,  HAaais  E.     Fotaoiiuni  oxalate  ai  a  lead  precipitani  in  sugar  analysis, 

16311  VarUtiona  of  ctandard  among  Ventike  saccliarimeteri 990 

SAVLoa,  C.  F.     Progress  of  the  bee^&ngH^  industry  in  the  United  Rutes R     397 

SAvaa,  L.  E.     See  F.  W.  Moore. 

ScKALLIa,  WALntuAB  T.     Notes  on  some  California  minerals,  R  101;  Spodumene 

from  San  Diego  County,  Cal R         4 

ScHALLCa.  Walochab  T.,  and  W.  F.  Hillebrand.  CrysUllograpbical  and  chem- 
ical note*  on  lawsanite R     101 

ScHAUB,  I.  O.     See  J.  H.  Petiit. 

ScHLOTTrasBciii,  J.  O.     Some  drug  adulterations,  R  jao;  The  mydriatic  alkaloids. R       11 

ScKLOTTBastcK.   J.    O..   and   H.    C.    Watkina.     Contribulion   to  the  chemistry  of 

chelidonine,  R  in:  The  alkaloids  of  ^d/timM  cirrhoia,  R  i]  (also  ag,  996). 
ScHUBiUBiai,  L.  V.    Catalogue  and  indeK  of  the  pablications  of  the  Hayden,  King. 

Powell,  and  Wheeler  surveys R     106 

Schmidt,  Julil's.     Ueber  die  basiscbe  Eigenscbaften  dea   Sauersloffi  und  Kob- 

lenatoffa   (book) 329 

ScKHSiDn,  ALataf.     Gardens  of  medicinal  plants. K     17S 

ScKOBEB,  William  B.     Ptopsnetriaul phonic  acid  (preliminary  paper) R     454 

ScHOCH,  EtJOBBE  P.     A  Eludv  of  reversible  oxidation  and  reduction  reactioaa  in 

ScHOBB,  RoBiar.     Binders  for  coal  btiqaettea.  R  305;  The  briquctting  plant  at 

Stockton.    Cal R     463 

ScHBATBi,  F.  C.  A  reconnnisaance  in  nonhem  Atsaka,  across  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains along  Koyukufc,  etc B     »0J 

ScHBBiKm,  Oswald.    The  deterraination  of  phoipbatea  In  aqueous  extracts  of  soils 

and  plants. . .    So3 

ScHBCiHXB,   Oswald,   and  B.   E-    Brown.     The  eolorimeiric   estimaiion   of  phos- 

phstes.  second  method 146; 

ScHBKiMW,    Oswald,    and    William    S.    Ferris.      The  eolorimeiric    estimation   of 

Schuvlh,  Jame>  D.     The  septic  tank  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  ai  the  Soldier'a 

Home.  Santa  MonEa,  Cal R     1 16 

Schwab,  F.  J.,  and  I.  Baum.     Electrolytic  copper  reSning R     151 

ScklWALBR,  Cabl.    Benioltabellen  (bookj 44J 

Schweiniti,  E  A.  de,  obituary Pr      74 

SCHwtiTiBa.  P.  Adulterated  linseed  oil  for  veterinary  purpose*.  R  417:  Bnttei 
and  butter  substitutes  R  131;  Inveitigation  of  canned  food  products,  R  437: 
Investigation  of  the  bodies  called  fiber  and  larbohydralcs  in   feeding  stuffs. 
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ScS'urctain  «gs^  fertiliutian  with  Mirfiih  sperm,  R  68:  Iminunit:r  Uudia R     397 

Sccoodiry  mricbment ■. . .  R       89 

Secreur jr.  inniu]   reporl , Pr       i  a 

S«iD(i.i.  A.     S«  F.  K.  CamcTDD. 

StiroT.  CaaiaTiiH,  and  W.  J.  Git*.     On  the  diitiibulion  of  OMeo-mucoid R       70 

Selective  ahurpiion  of  organic  conpoundl R     149 

Selenite  in  Montana R     103 

SeLf-digaiion.    See  Aatolyita. 

Septic  tank,  at  Victoria,  B.  C,  R  )66;    At  Soldien'  Home,  Santa  Monica,  Cal...R     116 

Serpentine,  Ecnerii  of R     ijs 

Serain,  anti-tuberculin,  R  114;    Effect  of  injections  on  hemotjiic  pover,  R  ^gj: 

Production  of  hematylic.  R  514;  Studiea  of  tubercaloui R     504 

SxuHtT,  Karl.    See  P.  W.  Clarke. 

Sewage,  chemical  compoiition  of,  at  loua  ritate  Ccltege  [>t>Dt,  R  117;  Detennina- 

Sewage  diipoaal  worka.    Allia^Chalmert  Compiay,  R  116:  Iowa,  R  1791  Provincial 

Jail,  Victoria,  B.  C R    166 

Sewage  Irealment,  hacteiial  diipoail  at  Ath,  England.  K  514^  Decision  as  to 
Glorer  pntent,    R  jai;   Piltera  vtrttu  contact  bcdi.    R    iSy.    Purification  of 

brewery  waste,  R  511;  Winter  treatment  of  intermittent  filtration  teds R       16 

Sejler't  method  for  free  carhonie  aoi.1 384 

^lalea,  composition  of  Ameruan R     aoa 

Sbaiwood.  W.  J.  Cnpellation  of  platinum  alloys  containing  silver  or  gold  and 
Sliver,  R  449:    See  A.  S.  Eakle. 

SRUan,  J.  S.     The  keat  of  Taporiiation  of  air R     14S 

SHKTAaD,  J.  H.     Macaroni  wheat,  its  milling  and  chemical  characteristics R     311 

SKKTHKaD,  E.  S.     An  apparatus  for  the  clcctrolytiG  detcminatioa  of  metals,  nnng 

a  rotating  cathode R     349 

SuiMAif,  H.  C.,  and  M.  J.  Falk.  The  determination  of  nitrogen  in  organic  cam- 
pounds  14159 

SsaiiAH,  H.  C,  C  H.  McLau^Iin,  and  Emil  Osterberg.     The  determination  of 

nitrogen  in  food  maleiiala  and  physiological  pioducta 367 

SHiaiM,  W.  S.     Fillers  vfrsm  contact  beds  in  sewage  purification H     1S3 

SniHH,   OwKH    L.     Complex   thioaDtphate* |>47 

SbivU,  F.  S.     Chemical  work  on  sorghum R    jp7 

Shrink  balls,  use  on  patterns ...R       jj 

SHDTt,  F.  T.    Report  of  the  chemist R    418 

Side-chain  theory R       71 

Siemeai  copper  process , R    414 

Silicic  acid,  colloidal 1J74 

Silk,  artificial R     171 

Siloxicon 100 

Silver,  casting  in  sand,  it  og;  Colors  of  sllotropic,  R  43;  Determination  of,  in 
photographic  paper,  R  141;  Electrolytic  aeparatians  of.  itBg;  Extraction  of, 
R  t6i;  Hydrosot,  compowtkm  of  Biedig*!,  R  ijs;  In  Ontario,  R  98:  Hetal- 
largy  of,    197;   New   depout,    R  480;    Separation   from   gold  and   platinum. 


SiMONi,  CKJUun  E.,  and  D.  G.  Campbell.    Feeding  cxperimenta  with  cbolalic  acid 

SiMcn,  SiDNgT  K.    See  Theodore  W.  Richards. 

SjoanoT,  EaitnT.     Acid-making  from  pyrrbotite,  R  jos;  A  new  charcoal  retort 

plant.  R  1841    Fcrro-nickel  direct  from  pjnrhotite R 

SnMHn,  W.  W-     The  underground  waters  of  AHiona.  their  character  and  uses,  R 
Slate,    igneous    origin    of    a    Californian,    R    103;      Composilion    of    American 

Slimei  proceia.  in  gold  mining R 

SLiKiila,  Max,  and  Jnlius  Stiegliti.     The  conititDtion  of  purfiurie  acid  and  of 
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mureiide R    381 

Su>AH,  EasU.    a  prtliminary  report  on  the  clay«  of  South  C«rolioa R     aj9 

Sloak,  W.  H.     See  S.  W.  Young. 

Smelting  copper   in   Mexico,   K   4831    Iron   by  electricity,    R  4131   New  Suet  at 
Anaconda,   R  g;;    Pyritic,   R  417,  484;    Regenerative  fiusacea,  R  97;    Tin 

ore  in  AU«ka R    100 

Smith,  Alexahdii.    Praktiiche  Uebungeii  tur  Eiufuehrung  in  die  Cbemie  (took) 

iMl  Tcanalation  fay iii 

Smith,  AaTHua  W.     A  detennlnatioa  of  the  beat  of  fution  of  ice R     147 

SuiTR,  C.  D.     Eiperimeota  witfa  augat-beeta  in  1903 R    4as 

Shith,  Edcai  F.     The  uae  of  tbe  rotating  anode  in  electro-uialyaia,   IS9S;    See 
Allen  Rogers. 

Smith,  Edcak  P..  and  F.  F.  Exner.    The  atomic  weight  of  tuagaten loSi 

Smith,    Edcak   F.,   and   H.   P.    Keller.     Experimenta  Arranged    for   Students  in 

General  Chemiatry,  jth  ed iCsC 

Smith,  P.  J.     Beeawan  and  ila  adulletant*.  R  303;    Bromide  of  potaa^um R     459 

Smith,    Giokce    O.      Deacription    of    the    Mount    Stuart   quadrangle    (Washing- 
ton)  R     33S 

Smith.  H.   Monmouth,  and  \V.   H.   McClelland.      On  the  motecalar  depreaaion 

constant  of  f-aaoxyanisol 1446 

Smith,  Paul  S.     See  a  I,oring  Jackson. 

Smith,  THoaN.     Improvementa  in  the  cyanide  assay  for  copper R     143 

Smith,  Waibim  R.,  and  J.  E-  Hora.     On  the  non-existence  of  srKnic  pentacblo- 

ride 63a 

Smith,  W.  S.  T.     See  N.  H.  Doiton. 

Smyth,  C  H.,  Jb.     The  Rossie  lead  veins R       ji 

Snvdki,   Hairy.     The   determination  of  gliadin   in   wheal   flour   by  means  of  the 
polariKope,  363;    The  digesIiTe  action  of  milk.  R  307;    The  food  value  of 
lugar,  R  309;  The  watcr-aoluble  plant  food  of  soils,  R  398;  Wheat  and  flour 

investigations    R     394 

Soap,  action  on  calcium  and  magnesium  solutions,  S51;    Natural  vegetable R     ifil 

Soda,  caustE.     See  Sodium  hydroxide. 

Sodamide.  and  its  reaction -producia,  14S41    PreparalioD  of  hydronitrk  acid  from..     587 

Sodium,  action  of  chloric  acid  on.  7S0;   Amide.     See  Sodamide:    Determinition  of 

potential.  R  153;    Function  of,  when  used  in  sodium  nitrate  aa  fertiliser R     198 

Sodium  bicarbonate,  effect  of  infusion  after  hemorrhage,  R  iMi    Eqailibrium  of, 

with    carbonate,    etc R    146 

Sodium  carbonate,  equilibrium  of,  with  bicarbonate,  etc R     146 

Sodium  chloride,  conductivity  of  aqueous  loluiion  to  306°,  134;   Method,  for  soil 

■cidily 643 

Sodium  cyanamide  from  sodamide 1491 

Sodium  hydroxide,  amalgam  ptocets.  R  iji;    Electrolyaia  by  alteraating  carrenfc.R       S9 
Sodium  hypochlorite  solution R     356 


Sodium  lulphite.  as   food  preservative R 

Sodium   tetraborate,   solubility R 

Sodium  ihioaulphate.  hydrates  of,  1413;    Supercooled  fuaiona  and  solution* i, 

Sodium  trinitride.  prepai-alion  of.... 

Soil  acidity,  comparison  of  methods  for  estimation  of 1 

:9oi1s.  analysts.  R  1S9,  m,  Analysis  of,  R  75:  Bacteriology  stud- 
ies, R  121 :  Bacteriological  analysis,  H  314;  Chemistry  of,  as  re- 
lated 10  crop  production.  R  iz6;  Detciminaticn  of  organic  carbon  in, 
16401  Determination  of  phosphates  io  extracts.  808;  Determination  of  total 
carbon,  394;  Field  operations  of  the  Bureau,  190a,  R  laj;  For  pineapple 
culture.  R  35;  Germs  and  worms,  R  3141  Influence  oa  winter  wheat,  R  taj; 
Organic  matter  in.  19;  Peaty,  sand,  and  alkali.  R  311;  Present  ttalus  of 
investigation,   R   126,   iii;    Relation  of  their  chemistry  <o  crop  production. 
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R  13:    Tmtmcnt  for  peaty  mantp  Imdi,  R  m-.    Watn-»luble  plant  food  of. 

R  398:   Wotk  of  the  Bureau R    31 1 

SoiLUAHK.    ToiAuu      Structural    chuiga    of    ois    in    anJwtonic    solutions    and 

SOU.HAHH,  ToiATj),  and  R.  A.  Hatcbcr.     The  (Ayiical  factors  concerned  in  urine 

formation R     1 73 

SorubitiliCT  of  cakium  aullriiaU,  R  4?:   Of  Hold,   jso;  Of  magnnium  carbonate. 

R   47:     Of  potasjJDnl-tilTer  thiocyanata.    K    49;    of  ea«mni-tnercuric  chlo- 

rido.  R  50:    Of  Bodinm  tetraborati R       jo 

SoIutioDi.  apeciSc  beat  of,  R  148;    viKoiHy  of tjij 

Solution  teniioD,  of  aalti,  relation  to  anli-ftrincnlalivt  propcnin.  R  111;    Rrlition 

to  phyBiological  action R     tjo 

Solvent,   eombination    of.    trith    the    ions.    n%:    Inclusion    and    occljtion   of    by 

cryataii R     440 

SounuEiea.  K.  E.     Fornii  in  Hliich  aulphi.r  occuri  in  cial;  their  calorific  valuei 

ete SSS,  76A 

Som,   Gnnci   A.     Comparative   siatisiii:!   of  some   jreat    typhoid   epidemio  of 

recent  year*.   R    i8i;    Th«  typhoid  fever  epiddnic   »t  Butler,   Pa R     118 

Ror^nm.  chemical  work  on R    j^r 


Sfauwikc,  E.  C.     The  rhythm  of  immunity  and  auKeptibilily  of  fertilised  >«■■ 

urchin  eg8>  to  ether,  etc R 

Specific   erythrolyiia R 

Specific  gravity  of  eadminiR  chloride  and  bromide.  R  440;  Of  lithium  halidea, 

R  Sim   Of  line  chloride R 

Specific  beat  of  solutlanB R 

Specific  rotation  of  aome  vcgeUble  proteidt R     . 

SriMCtt.   AlTHUi    C.      The   copper   depoiitl   of   the    Encampment   diitrtct.    My- 

omiog R     . 

Srraiy.  E.  S.    Caating  aluminum  bronze  for  rullinE  into  sheet.  R  lAa:  The  effect 
of  orianie  matter  on  electroplating  •olutiona,  R  loii    The  use  of  salt  in  melt- 

iuf  brut,  R  S3;    The  u^e  of  shrink  balls  on  pattem< R 

Sphalerite,  detemination  of  linc  in,  iiT?:    Luminescent R 

iipkea,  analyses  of  ground R 

Spiegeleisen R 


Spodumene,  from  San  Dieso  Co.. 


Sprengel'a    met 
Spu..,  J.  E. 


Steam,  admisaion  to  water  gaa  producers R 

Steel,  alloy.  R  4111  Alloys  used  m  makinR.  R  55,  96:  Alternate  bending  stresses 
in.  R  api;  Cast,  permeability  of.  R  411:  Determinstion  of  molybdenum 
in.  675;  Electrolytic  separation  of  brass  from,  R  57:  For  third  rails.  R  55: 
Largest  plant  in  the  vorld,  R  igS:  Microstructure  of.  R  35:  Protection  of. 
from  corrosion,  R  i6g;    Segregation  and  difiusion  in.   R  4IT:    Side  blovn. 

R  is8;  Teats  of.  at  Watertown  arsenal R 

Steel  CBSthigs R 

Steel  converter!,  sioe-blown R 

Sthh,  HEmaiCH.    Who  is  underfed? R 

Sraaaerr,  Doocijs  i).     A  new  type  of  calciu  from  the  Joplin  mining  district.  .R 
Stiveki.  a.  B,     Aconite;  A  comparison  of  the  ehemicat  and  physiological  method 
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SICVXHS,  BlAMBI.     Acidic  maEmas.  their  exhalations  and  reaiduea,  R  lo^;    Uig- 

aition R         s 

SnviHi,  H,  J.     The  American  copper  induitry R     15B 

SiWiMioH,  lUaTDH.     See  Charlei  Baakerrille. 
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